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PREFACE, 


Tdz  great  work  of  M.  Bcrthelot  has  for  some  years  been  a 
mine  from  wliicli  copious  stores  of  valuable  matter  have  been 
obtained  and  translated  into  various  languages. 

So  far,  however,  no  Knglish  translation  or  adaptation  of  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  has  appeared. 

The  idea  of  making  such  a  translation,  or,  rather,  condensation^ 
of  M-  Berthelut's  somewhat  bulky  volumes  occurred  some  time 
igo  to  Mr.  Hake  and  myself.  Circumstances,  however,  notably 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hake  tu  the  Inspectorship  of  Explosives 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  a  considemble  prea.'iurH  on  my 
own  time,  prevented  our  carrying  out  this  project  in  the  way 
originaUy  intended.  But  Mr.  Macnab,  then  associated  with, 
and  subsequently  successor  to,  Mr.  Hake  in  his  Ixmdon  business, 
has  undertaken  and  carried  out  the  larger  portion  of  the  very 
laborious  work  involved,  and  thus  it  is  really  to  his  energy 
and  kindness  that  the  work  as  it  now  appears  is  due.  M. 
Berthelot'a  reputation  as  a  scientist  is  worhl-wide;  his  atten- 
tion was  first  especially  drawn  to  explosives  in  the  year  1870, 
and  his  labotirs  have  been  continued  with  little,  if  any,  inter- 
mission to  the  present  time. 

The  great  key-note  of  the  work  now  translated  is  the  applica- 
tion of  thermo- chemistry  to  the  study  of  explosives.  Though 
not  the  first  in  this  field,  yet  M.  Berthelot  lias,  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  researches,  eclipsed  his  colleagues,  and  it  is 
mainly  due  to  him  that  thermo-ciiemistry  occupies  the  position 
which  it  DOW  holds  in  this  department  of  si;ience. 

The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  practical  guide  to 
manufacture,  bnt  is,  on  the  other  hand,  most  valuable  to  the 
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IV  PBEFACE. 

manufacturer  and  practical  experimentalist  in  the  indications 
which  it  gives  of  the  properties  and  powers  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  an  explosive  already  made,  or  by  one  in  con- 
templation. 

Scores  of  useless  and  dangerous  mixtures  would  never  have 
seen  the  light  had  the  inventors  known  and  profited  by  wliat 
M.  Berthelot  has  told  us. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Berthelot's  work,  new  explosives 
have  come  prominently  on  the  scene  both  for  military  and  civil 
purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  various  so- 
caUed  "  flameless  "  and  "  smokeless  "  explosives.  To  the  first 
of  these  belongs  a  group,  whose  main  constituents  are  nitrate 
of  ammonium  mixed  with  dinitrobenzol,  or  other  nitro- 
derivative  of  the  benzol  series.  Such  are  Eoburite,  Bellite, 
Securite,  and  Ammonite,  all  of  which  are  in  use  in  this  country 
for  blasting  purposes,  especially  in  fiery  mines.  To  the  second 
class  belongs  the  very  numerous  but  not  very  varied  group  of 
"  smokeless  "  or  quasi-smokeless  powders.  Of  these,  one  or 
another  has  been  adopted  by  most  nations  for  military  purposes. 
They  are  divisible  into  two  distinct  classes,  viz.  those  which 
consist  of  nitrocellulose  as  their  main  constituent,  and  those 
which  have  not  only  nitrocellulose,  but  nitroglycerin  as  their 
principal  constituents. 

To  these  two  classes  they  all  practically  belong  up  to  the 
present  time,  though  there  are  almost  innumerable  variations  in 
added  ingredients  or  details  of  manufacture.  By  far  the  oldest 
is  the  simple  nitrocellulose  powder.  Some  forms  of  it  have  been 
widely  used  for  many  years  in  the  sporting  world.  The  older 
powders,  however,  though  excellent  for  shot-guns,  failed  in  the 
uniformity  of  result  so  essential  in  a  military  arm,  and  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  but  comparatively  recently  overcome. 

The  close  attention  which  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
subject  of  explosives  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the 
oldest  of  them.  Gunpowder,  not  so  very  long  ago  a  somewhat 
haphazard  mixture,  has  been  made  to  take  its  place  as  an 
explosive  deserving  and  obtaining  at  least  as  much  care  in 
its  manufacture  and  treatment  as  the  so-called  '*  chemical 
explosives." 

Picric  acid,  too,  under  various  names  and  in  various  shapes, 
has  advanced  from  the  rank  of  a  useful  article  of  ordinary 
commerce  to  that  of  a  powerful  destructive  agent. 
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But  of  all  these  recent  advances  the  germs  may  be  found  in 
M.  Berthelot's  work,  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  originated  by 
him,  but  more  or  less  worked  out,  examined,  and  compared, 
and  having,  so  to  speak,  the  soil  prepared  for  their  subsequent 
growth.  As  previously  stated,  a  certain  amount  of  omission 
and  condensation  has  been  exercised,  for  the  original  volumes 
consist  rather  of  a  series  of  essays  than  one  connected  work, 
and  this  condensation  became,  to  avoid  repetition,  not  only 
advisable,  but  necessary.  Several  portions,  consisting  of  matter 
of  merely  historical  interest,  such  as  the  history  and  origin  of 
explosives,  and  the  history  of  methods  of  extraction  of  saltpetre 
in  France,  have  been  omitted. 

M.  Berthelot  adheres  to  the  older  chemical  notation;  this 
has  been  replaced  by  that  more  recently  introduced  and  now 
most  commonly  in  use. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  book  has  been  produced  with 
the  full  consent  of  M.  Berthelot,  who  has  also  suggested  what 
Mr.  Macnab  has  carried  out,  viz.  the  addition  of  abstracts  of 
some  of  M.  Berthelot's  essays  published  since  the  appearance 
of  the  main  work,  and  principally  relating  to  the  propagation 
of  detonation  in  explosive  gaseous  mixtures,  with  further 
studies  on  the  "  explosive  wave  "  in  aolid  and  liquid  bodies. 

J.  P.  a 
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BOOK    I. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES, 

CHAPTER  I. 

FORCE  or   EXFI/>SIVES   IN   GENERAX. 

TflE  force  of  explosive  substances  is  expressed  by  the  preBsure 
which  they  exert,  and  by  the  work  wliich  they  accomplish.  In 
%  contiDed  space,  pressure  results  in  the  simple  rending  of  the 
envelope,  without  any  subsequent  work  being  effected.  Ttiis  is 
exemplified  by  the  fracture  of  a  shell,  thniugh  the  freezing  of 
water  contained  in  it,  or  the  splitting  of  a  rock  by  hydraulic 
wedges.  The  efTect  of  an  explosive  would  be  to  disperse  the 
fra^ents  of  the  shell,  or  to  pulverise  or  displace  the  rock. 
This  subsequent  action  represents  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
explosive  substance. 

The  pressure  is  due  to  the  gases  evolved,  and  is  dependent  on 
their  Tolunie.  and  temperature.  The  work  done  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged,  wliich  is  a  measure  of 
the  energy  developed. 

In  other  words,  the  maximum  work  that  an  explosive 
snbetance  is  capable  of  i)rodncing,  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  heat  disengaged  during  it«  chemical  transformation. 

This  may  be  expressed  iu  kUc^^rammctrcs  by  the  formula 
425  Q,  where  Q  is  tlie  number  of  uiiit^  of  heat  evolved. 

This  theoretical  limit  is  never  reached  in  practice,  but  still  a 
knowledge  of  it  la  indispensable,  as  it  is  the  only  absolute 
point  of  comparison. 

The  effective  transformation  of  this  energy  into  work, 
depends  on  the  volume  of  the  gases  evolved,  tlie  amount  of  heat 
generated,  and  on  the  law  of  expansion. 

A  fraction  only  of  the  energy  can  be  actually  realized  in 
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practice,  in  the  form  of  useful  work,  a  considerable  amount 
being  absorbed  in  heating  the  surrounding  medium,  in  creating 
in  it  wuve-raotion,  and  in  various  other  ways.  For  instance,  in 
blasting  rock,  the  useful  work  consists  partly  in  shattering  the 
rock,  and  partly  in  displacing  the  shattered  masses.  The 
remaining  energy  is  absorbed  by  work,  owing  to  (1)  incomplete 
combustion,  (2)  coinpressiou  and  chemical  changes  induced  in 
the  surrounding  material  operated  on,  (3)  energy  expended  in 
the  cracking  and  heating  of  the  material  which  is  not  displaced, 
(4)  the  escape  of  gas  tlirough  the  holes  and  lissures  caused  by 
the  explosion. 

The  calculation  of  the  distriliutioii  of  the  energy  of  an 
explosive  between  the  mechanical  work  accomplished,  the  heating 
of  the  suTTOundtng  medium,  and  the  vibratory  movement  com- 
municatiid  to  the  ground  or  air,  etc.,  ia  very  complicated,  and 
will  be  treated  of  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  special  properties  of  explosives  enables 
us  to  judge,  more  or  leas,  which  particular  explosive  is  likely  to 
be  suitable  for  a  particular  class  of  work.  In  |>opular  langu^e, 
they  are  divided  into  "  High  "  and  "  Low,"  and  of  these  two 
classes,  Dyuauiite  and  Gunpowder  may  be  taken  as  the  par- 
ticular types,  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them. 

Generally  speaking,  wo  mean  by  "  high  "  explosives,  those  in 
which  the  chemictd  transformation  is  very  rapid,  and  which 
exert  a  crushing  or  shattering  effect;  a  comparatively  slow 
chemical  transformation  and  propelling  effect  being,  on  the 
other  hiiud,  characteristic  ol'  a  "  low  "  explosive. 

In  mercury  fulminate  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  rapid 
chemical  transformation,  accompanied  by  intense  local  action, 
and  other  phenomena  common  to  this  class  of  explosives. 

The  more  common  "  high "  oxplosivea  are  bodies  containing 
a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and  possessing  a  definite  chemical 
composition. 

They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  organic 
substances  forming  nitric  ethers  (nitroglycerin,  nitromannite) 
or  nitro-substitution  compounds  (picric  acid  and  iu  derivatives). 

In  consequence  of  the  intimate  contact  of  the  combustible 
and  the  oxygen  in  such  compounds,  a  more  energetic  and  rapid 
action  is  developed  on  explosion  than  that  which  would  result 
from  a  simple  mixture. 

Perchloric  ethers  and  mercury  oxycyanide  produce  analogous 
effects,  as  also  ammonium  nitrate,  biclu-omate  and  perchlorate 
(under  certain  conditions),  the  acid  giving  up  its  oxygen,  and 
the  ammonia  its  hydrogen. 

Formerly  the  force  of  an  explosive  was  deduced  from  the 
weight  of  available  oxygen  which  it  contained;  but  this  idea 
is  inaccurate,  for  oxygen  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the 
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compoattion  of  an  explosive  snbstanoe.  Take,  for  instance, 
diazobenzol  and  nitrogen  sulphide  or  chloride,  bodies  which  are 
formed  with  absorption  of  heat  from  their  elements,  and  which 
decompose  with  a  reverse  thermal  action. 

An  explosive  compound  may  be  employed  either  in  a  pure 
state  or  mixed  with  an  inert  substance,  ofi  ia  the  case  of 
dynamite,  a  mixture  of  ailicious  earth  and  nitroglycerin. 

The  effect  of  such  mixture  is  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  and  to  give  to  it  a  propelling  or  rending  action  rather 
than  a  shattering  one. 

Or  an  explosive  compound  may  be  mixed  with  a  substance 
which  increases  the  force  of  the  explosion,  as  in  the  case  of 
nitroglycerin  mLxed  with  an  active  base.  And  iiere  it  ia  well 
to  distinguish  three  fundamental  cases,  based  on  the  relation 
betweeu  the  oxygen  and  the  combustible  elements  in  the  ex- 
plosive body. 

This  relation  is  cither  that  of  a  total  combustion,  as  in  the 
case  of  silver  oxalate,  resolvable  by  the  explosion  into  carbonic 
acid  and  metallic  silver. 

C»AgjO.  =  2C0a  +  Ag» 

Or  the  oxygen  is  de6cient,  which  is  the  case  in  potassium 
picratc  and  in  gun-cotton. 

Or,  on  the  coutrar)',  the  oxygen  is  in  excess ;  which  is  the 
case  in  nitromannite  and  nitroglycerin. 

In  the  last  case  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  utilising  the 
whole  energy  of  the  explosive  body  by  adding  a  combustible 
such  as  carbon,  or  better,  nitrocotton,  an  explosive  iu  itself,  in 
suitable  proportions. 

In  the  second  case,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  an 
Using  agent  such  as  potassium  nitrate,  may  be  added  to  the 
^explosive, 

itixturcs,  however,  in  which  total  combustion  takes  place  are 
not  always  those  which  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  a  given 
weight  and  imder  given  conditions. 

Gunpowder,  for  example,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  nitre 
suEBcient  for  complete  combustion,  develops,  weight  for  weight, 
less  gas,  and  consequently  less  pressure,  and  produces  less  ejfect 
than  ordinar)'  powder,  in  wliich  there  is  a  deticicncy  of  oxygen. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  one  salt  for 
equivalent  salt,  in  explosive  mixtures,  deserve  particular 
rvttention.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  nitrates  and  u> 
a  simple  substitution  which  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 

rder;  for  instance,  sodium  nitrate,  or  barium  nitrate,  for 
sinm  nitrate. 

The  substituted  salt,  in  equivalent  proportions,  would  hardly 
change  Uxe  amount  of  beat  liberated  nor  the  volume  of  the 
oases  in  the  case  of  total  combustion. 
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But,  supposing  even  Lliat  in  an  incomplete  combustion,  sucii 
as  that  of  gunpowder,  no  change  in  the  chemical  reactions  were 
produced,  neverthelees  the  substitution  of  barium  nitrate  for 
potassium  nitrate  would  resnlt  in  an  increase  of  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  mixtures,  and  cousequeutly  diminished  pressure 
and  less  heat  evolved  per  kilogramme,  for  tlie  rea.son  tliat  the 
equivalent  of  potassium  nitrate,  KNO3  being  101,  and  that  of 
barium  nitrate  1305,  the  weight  of  the  oxidising  agent  neces- 
sary to  bum  a  ji^iven  weight  of  combustible  is  increased  one-third. 

The  equivalent  of  sodium  nitrate.  XaXO,,  being  85,  tliere  will 
be  a  less  weight  of  it  required  than  of  potassium  nitrate. 

Tlie  heat  set  froo  by  this  weight,  which  supplies  an  equal 
amount  of  oxygen  to  the  combustible, is.moreover,  about  the  same. 

The  substitution  of  sodium  nitrate  for  potassium  nitrate  is 
therefore  advantageous  in  this  respect.  Unfortunately,  the 
hygroscopic  properties  of  sodium  nitrate  are  against  its  general 
application. 

Copper  nitrate,  Cu(NO,)»,  would  doubtless  be  preferable  to  any 
other,  because  its  equivalent  Is  a  little  less  than  that  of  potassium 
nitrate,  and  more  especially  as  tliLs  .salt,  in  its  equivalent  pro- 
portions, supplies  to  the  combustible  bodies  a  fifth  more  oxygen 
than  the  alkaliuo  nitrates,  in  consequence  of  the  total  reduction 
of  the  cupper.  This  deserves  atteutioa,  for  potassium,  sodium, 
and  barium  remain  after  the  explosion  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonates. By  reason  of  this  twofold  circumstaace,  viz.  the 
lesser  equivalent  and  the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  available, 
the  heat  developed  by  the  same  weight  of  copper  nitrate  in 
burning  the  same  combustible  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
produced  by  the  alkaline  salts.  Unfortunately,  copper  nitrate 
Las  such  a  strung  affinity  for  water  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impo-ssible  to  obtain  it  in  the  anhydrous  form. 

Lead  nitmte,  Pb(N03)3,  and  silver  nitrate,  AgNO,,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  easy  to  obtain  anhydrous,  and  oQTcr  as  oxidising  agenUi 
advantages  eqiiai.  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  copper  nitrate 
when  employed  in  equivalent  proportions. 

But  weight  for  weight  this  advantage  no  longer  exisU, 
because  their  equivalents  (105'5  and  171)  are  too  high.  The 
price  of  silver  nitrate  would,  moreover,  miliLate  against  its 
general  adoption,  and  lead  nitrate  gives  off  very  dangerous 
fumes  in  confined  places. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  enter  into  these  details 
in  order  to  show  what  a  variety  of  traditions  have  to  be 
considered  in  order  to  produce  an  explosive  applicable  to  a 
particular  class  of  work,  and  in  which  the  naturt;and  proportions 
of  the  constituents  are  such  as  to  develop  the  maximum  effect. 
In  order  to  work  successfully  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  all 
experiments  should  bo  directed  by  certain  laws  deduced  from 
chemical  and  dynamical  consideratioos. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


1.   CHKMIGAL  COMPOSITION. 

1.  The  compositioD  of  the  products  of  explosion  can  be  foreseea 
whenever  the  explosive  aubatauce  coutaJns  euouglt  oxygen  to 
tranafnrm  tlie  elements  into  stable  compounds,  and  at  the 
highest  d^ree  of  oxidation,  us  in  the  case  of  nitroglycerin  and 
nitromanuite.  This  limit  correaponds  alsp  to  the  maximum 
thermal  effect.  It  is  not  always  attained  in  practice,  especially 
by  the  mixtures  wluch  contain  potassium  nitrat*.  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  cliemical  and  mechanical  reactions  and  of 
the  cooling. 

The  explosive  decompoeition  of  certain  binary  compounds, 
such  aa  nitrogen  sidphide,  gives  rise  also  tfl  known  products. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  oxygen  does  not  auflfice  for 
total  oxidation,  or  when  ternary  substances  (not  containing 
oj^gen),  such  as  diazobenzol,  are  in  (juestion,  Uir  products 
formed  generally  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  explosion, 
temperature,  pressure,  expansion,  mechanical  effects,  etc.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  black  powder.gun-cotton  and  potassium  picrate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  composition  of  the  products 
cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but  must  be  ascertained  by 
special  analyses,  ami  for  each  condition  of  the  reaction. 

3.  In  this  connection,  experiments  may  be  given  relative  to 
the  influence  of  the  initial  temperature  and  the  rapidity  of 
beating  on  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  bodies,  and  especially 
the  seven  different  modes  of  the  decomposition  (some  endo- 
thennal,  others  exothermal)  of  ammonium  nitrate,  a  definite 
compound,  which  leads  to  more  decisive  conclusions  than  simple 
mixtures, 

4.  The  following  are  the  seven  different  modes  of  decomposi- 
tion which  ammonium  nitrate  undergoes. 

(a)  The  disaodation  or  partial  dea>Tn position  of  fused  or  even 

Lgaaeoos  ammonium  nitrate  into  gaseous  nitric  acid  and  ammonia, 

Cirhich  Beems  to  be  first  produced  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  corresponds   necessarily  with  absorption  of  heat,  namely, 
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—  41,300  cal.  when  the  solid  nitrate  is  used,  and  about  —  37,000 
when  the  salt  is  fused. 

(6)  The  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  from  ammonium 
nitrate  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when  the  heat  is  carefully 
regulated.  The  reaction :  NH^NOj  (solid)  ^  N,0  +  2HjO  (gaa) 
develops  +  10,200  cal.,  the  fuaed  salt  about  -)-  14,000  cal. 

If  the  salt  be  supposed  to  be  previously  decomposed  into 
gaseous  uitric  acid  and  ammouia,  aud  the  action  to  have  really 
taken  place  between  tlieae  two  coinpounda,  the  formation  of 
nitrogen  monoxide,  HNO3  gas  +  NH3  =  NjO  +  2HaO,  would 
develop  +  51,500  caL 

(c)  When  rapidly  heated,  the  explosive  decompositions, 
properly  so  called,  of  anmioniuin  nitrate  Lake  place ;  one  of 
them  produces  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 

NH4NO3  =  Nj  -f  0  +  2HaO  (gas). 

TTiis  reaction  develops  from  the  solid  salt  +  30,700  caL ;  from 
the  fused  salt,  about  +  35,000  caL 

(rf)  Nitrogen  and  nitrogen  dioxide  are  also  formed — 

2NH4NO3  =  N,Oa  +  Na  +  4H3O, 

and  +  9200  cal.  are  given  off  when  the  salt  is  solid  and  about 
+  13,000  cal.  when  it  is  fused. 

(e)  Heat  is  also  liberated  when  ammonium  nitrate  gives  rise 
to  nitrogen,  water  and  nitrogen  tetroxide— 

4ira,N03  =  3N.  +  NA  +  8H,0 

-f-  29,500  caL  being  set  free  from  the  solid  salt,  and  +  33,500 
caL  fo'om  the  fused  salt. 

(/)  The  ammonium  nitrate  may  also  be  conceived  as  being 
transfonned  into  nitrogen,  water  and  nitrogen  trioxide. 

3HN,N03  =  2N,  +  N,Oj  +  6H3O. 

This  reaction  liberates  +  23,300  caL  from  the  solid  salt,  and 
about  +  27,000  cal.  from  the  fused ;  but  never  takes  place 
alone,  as  nitrogen  trioxide  exists  only  in  the  dissociated  state  in 
presence  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  nitropen  tetroxide. 

(y)  Lastly,  ammonium  nitrate  can  be  rasolved  into  gaaooua 
nitric  acid,  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour  under  certain  influences 
such  as  spongy  platinum. 

5NH*N03  =  2HNO3  +  4K,  +  OH,0 

yielding  +  33,400  caL  from  the  solid  salt,  and  about  +  37,500 
cal.  from  the  fused. 

These  diHeront  modes  of  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
which  may  be  distinct  or  simultaneous,  or  more  exactly  the 
prc<loniinance  of  any  one  of  them,  depend  on  their  relative 
rapidity  and  on  the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  is  pro- 
duced. This  t«mperature  is  not  fixed,  but  is  itself  subordinate 
to  the  rapidity  of  heating.     It  has  been  established  by  a  great 
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number  of  observations,  that  each  mode  of  decomposition  of  a 
giren  substance  cominences  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  to 
a  given  time  a  limited  weight  of  substance  is  decomposed. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  singular  property  which 
ammonium  nitrate  possesses  of  undergoing  several  distinct 
modes  of  decomposition,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  heating 
and  the  temperature  to  which  the  aubstauce  is  raised.  Of  these 
decom|)0»itioiis,  some  take  place  with  liberation  of  heat,  others 
with  absorption  of  heat, 

5.  A  similar  property  is  possessed  by  most  bodies  which  liberate 
heat  during  decomposition,  and  especially  by  explosive  bodies, 
properly  so  called.  It  is  particularly  manifested  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  of  the  IocaI  conditions  developed  by  progressive 
beating  in  a  mass  which  is  not  instantaneously  decomposed. 

On  Che  other  hand,  the  sudden  explosion  of  detonating  sub- 
stances, when  they  consist  of  a  definite  compound  such  as  gun- 
cotton,  nitroglycerin,  mercury  fulminat*,  etc,  and  when  the 
explosion  is  readily  brought  about,  the  reaction  being  uniformly 
distributed  thronghout  the  entire  mass,  appears  likely,  generally 
speaking,  to  give  rise  to  simple  and  stable  products.  The 
extreme  conditions  of  temperature  and  molecular  vibration 
which  accompany  the  phenomena  hardly  allow  of  its  being 
otherwise  in  a  molecularly  homogeneous  mass. 

Hub  is,  in  fact,  wlint  has  been  veritied  during  the  explosion 
of  gnn-ootton,  as  studied  by  Sarrau  and  VieiUe. 

If  previous  observers  have  noticed  more  complicated  decom- 
positions, it  is  because  the  conditions  have  been  such  that 
the  mass  underwent  partial  coolings,  and  was  decomposed  at 
certain  points  by  distillation  rather  than  by  tnie  explosion. 

From  researches  made  in  conjunction  with  VieiUe  on  the 
explosion  of  mercury  fulminate,  it  has  been  established  that  this 
anbstance  is  also  decomposed  in  the  must  f^imple  manner  into 
carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  mercury.  With  gimpowder  the 
diversity  of  local  conditions  of  combustion  cannot,  under  any 
circnmstances,  be  avoided,  because  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
three  pulverise<l  bodies  can  never  attain  the  same  degree  of 
liomogenoouaness  as  a  true  chemical  combination. 

6.  However,  each  of  the  products  of  the  explosion  is  none  the 
less  formed  according  to  a  regular  law";  all  reault,  in  short  from 
a  atoall  number  of  definite  transformations  occurring  at  various 
poinU  of  the  mixture,  and  the  diversity  of  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  variety  of  tlie  local  conditions. 

If  the  products  remained  in  contact  for  a  sufficient  time,  they 
wonld  undergo  reciprocal  actions,  which  would  Ijriug  them  to 
the  state  corresponding  to  the  maximum  heat  liberated  (at  the 
temperature  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  the  experiment) ; 
bat  the  sudden  cooling  which  they  experience  prevents  this 
state  &om  being  realised. 
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Tbe  mode  of  expansiun,  the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished, 
and  the  more  or  less  complete  transformation  of  the  heat  into 
work  at  the  moment  of  explosion  mast  necessarily  play  an 
important  part  iu  tlus  coonectiou. 

This  diversity  iu  the  products  helps  to  explain  tbe  very  varied 
effects  which  the  explosion  of  one  and  the  same  body  may 
produce,  according  to  the  method  of  inflammation. 


2.  DIBSOOIATIOH. 

1.  In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by 
explosive  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  not  only  the 
products  obtained  after  cooling,  but  also  those  which  are  pro- 
duced during  the  explosion,  and  starting  from  the  moment  when 
the  Byst«m  reaches  the  maximum  temperature.  Now,  these 
first  products  are  sometimes  simpler  than  those  which  are 
observed  after  cooling ;  they  result  partly  from  the  formation  of 
a  lower  compound.  For  instance,  from  a  polyaulphide  splitting 
up  into  sulphiir  and  monosulphiile,  and  partly  from  incomplete 
combination,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  water  vapour  with 
ilB  elements,  h)'dnigen  and  oxygen. 

In  the  above  connection  it  is  indispensable  to  take  account  of 
the  phenomena  of  dissociation. 

The  quantities  of  heat  and  the  gaseous  volumes  under  dia- 
cussiun  are  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Tliia  calculation 
is  admissible  for  explosive  compounds  which  can  be  resolved 
into  their  elements,  such  as  nitrcjgen  Bulphide,  or  for  those 
which  give  simple  and  stable  products,  such  as  mercury  fulmi- 
nate, which  can  be  completely  decomposed  into  mercury, 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  But  it  is  inadmissible  when  car- 
bonic acid,  water  vapour,  potassium  polysulphide,  sulphate, 
or  carbonate,  etc.,  are  formed.  In  these  cases  the  compounds 
probably  do  not  exist  as  such.  At  the  liigh  temperature  developed 
during  the  reacliou  they  are,  no  doubt,  replaced  either  wholly 
or  in  part  by  simple  combinations,  perhaps  even  by  their 
elements.  Consequently  the  quantity  of  heat  corresfKinding  to 
the  real  reaetioua  is  leas  than  the  quantity  measured  or  calcu- 
lated from  the  products  observed  t^ter  cooling,  and  lowers  the 
maximum  temperature,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  pressure. 
This  last  point  is  worthy  of  closer  examination. 

2.  The  pressure  of  a  gaseous  system  is  always  diminished  by 
the  fact  of  dissociation. 

At  first  .sight,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  as  di.ssocia- 
tion  has  the  eflfect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  gases  reduced  to 
0°  and  760  mm.,  when  there  has  l>een  condensation  in  the  act 
of  combination,  as  in  the  formation  of  water  vapour  or  carbonic 
acid.  But,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
known  cases  of  combination  accompanied  by  condensation,  the 
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beat  developed  by  the  reactaon  is  such  tliat  it  increases  the 
gaseous  volume  if  the  reaction  take  place  under  constant 
pressure,  it  conssequently  increases  the  preasure  if  kept  at 
constant  volume.  The  effects  are  such  that  the  heat  liberated 
increases  the  gaseous  volume  iu  a  proportion  grwiter  than  the 
coadeusation,  the  latter  being  calculated  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
a  total  combinatioa  effected  at  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
ajsteuL  In  other  words,  the  pressure  of  a  gaseous  system 
cannot  diminish,  generally  speaking,  thn>ugh  the  fact  of  an 
exothermal  reaction,  when  it  takes  place  at  constant  volume,  and 
gives  rise  only  to  gaseous  products. 

But  dissociation  being  an  endothermal  reaction  the  increase  of 
gaseous  volume  due  tu  that  action  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  diminution  of  volume  due  to  the  absorption  of  beat,  and 
consequently  the  pressure  can  never  be  increased  by  dissociation. 

3.  Let  us  calculate  these  clianges. 

The  pressure  depends  on  the  temperature  develojwd,  and  on 
the  state  of  condensation  of  the  products.  Lot  t  be  the  tempe- 
rature developed  by  the  real  reaction,  taking  place  at  a  constant 
volume,  and  supposing;  the  whole  of  the  heat  liberated  to  have 
been  employed  iu  boating  the  products.  Let  V  bo  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  the  gaseous  ludies  which  form  part  of  the  initial 
system,  supposing  them  reduced  to  0°  and  760  mm. 

At  the  temperattue  t  the  final  system  contains  a  certein 
number  of  gaseous  bodies.  Further,  let  V^  be  the  reduced 
volume  which  these  bodies  would  occupy  if  they  could  be 
brought  without  change  of  state  to  0°  and  760  mm. 

V       1 
The  ratio  of  the  reduced  volumes  -^  ~  T  cypresses  the  con- 

densatioQ  produced  by  the  reaction.     It  is  applicable  to  every 

pveesare  and  temperature  ficcording  to  the  ordinary  laws. 

An  arithmetical  value  can  easily  be  found  for  this  ratio  for 

every  chemical  reaction  of  which  the  furmulte  are  related  to  the 

molecular  volumes.    For  example — 

1       2 
Ha  +  O  =  HaO  (gaseous)  gives  ^  ^  « 

CO  +  0  -  COa  (gaseous)  gives  i  =  - 

Kow  let  us  calculate  the  pressure  developed  during  the 
reaction,  occurring  at  constant  volume  and  at  the  temperature 
t ;  the  initial  temperature  being  zero,  ami  the  initial  pressure  h. 

Admitting  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Luasac,  the  pressure 
will  become 

a  being  equal  to  gja,  as  is  known. 
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This  pressure  will  be  superior  to,  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the 

ixiitial  pressure  according  as  1  -\-  at  is  greater,  less  than,  or  equal 

tOiE:. 

Q 
We  should  note  that  ^  =—  ;  Q  being  the  quantity  of  heat 

c 

developed  in  the  reaction  and  c  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the 
products  between  zero  and  f. 

4.  Further,  the  pressure  increases  if  the  condensation  is  nil, 
that  ia  H  k  =  I  (chlorine  and  hydrogen ;  combustion  of  cyanogen 
by  oxygen).  It  increases  especially  if  expansion  occurs,  that  is 
when  k  <  1  (combustion  of  acetylene  by  oxygen)  assuming  that 
Q  ia  positive  in  every  direct  and  rapid  reaction  between  gaseotis 
bodies. 

Now  let  A  >  1  this  condensation  is  always  comprised  between 
certain  limits  for  definite  gaseous  compounds,  limits  such  that 
£  =  4,  3,  2,  1^.     Hence  the  fundamental  condition, 

1  +  a-  <  it  or  Q  <  273(A  -  l)c. 
e 

a  condition  which  is  necessary  for  a  diminution  of  pressure, 
cannot  be  realised  except  in  quite  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
the  heat  disengaged  by  an  internal  reaction  is  very  slight,  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  observed  reactions.  We  can  assure 
ourselves  of  this  by  making  the  calculation  by  means  of  the 
specific  heats  at  constant  volume  deduced  from  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure  which  Regnault  has  determined  for  many 
bodies. 

5.  The  calculation  may  also  be  made  in  a  more  general 
manner  by  admitting  with  M,  Clnusius  that  the  specific  heats 
at  constant  volume  have  an  identical  value  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  various  sini^ilc  bodies ;  that  this  value  is  equal  to 
24 :  a  number  wliich  is  found  for  H  =  1, in  fact,  that  it  does 
not  change  by  the  fact  of  combination, 

Kow,  W  being  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  a  reaction 
between  gaseous  bodies  in  relation  to  the  atomic  weight*,  and 
M  the  number  of  atomic  weights  which  are  engaged  in  the 
reaction,  the  pressure  will  only  diminish  if  we  have 

W  <  655M(A  -  1). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  t^e 
best  known  gaseous  combinationa.  In  making  the  calculation, 
whether  by  the  aid  of  this  formula,  or  the  foregoing,  no  example 
has  been  discovered  of  diminution  of  pressure  among  the 
numerous  reactions  whicli  have  been  examined. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  it  is  sufilcient  to  make  the  calculation 
for  the  supposed  total  reaction,  the  result  being  the  same  for  the 
supposed  partial  reaction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
sociation.    This  can   be  easily   proved,  for  the  uncombined 
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portion  does  not  contribute  anj  heat  and  only  operates  by  tlie 
lUfference  between  the  specific  heat  of  the  compounds  and  the 
sum  of  that  of  the  compouentSj  a  dififereace  which,  is  nU 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Clousiiis. 

6.  Without  carrying  this  discussion  any  further,  the  following 
general  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  it  relative  to  chemical 
combination. 

When  the  heat  disengaged  in  a  reaction  taking  plaee  between 
gaaaoua  bodies,  and  vrilh  the  exclusive  formntion  of  gastcmt  pro- 
dueU,  ia  entirtly  applied  to  heating  the  products,  tlten  there  is 
mUoaya  increase  o/pretawtt  the  volume  being  constant. 

Tlua  proiHisition  has  very  important  applicatiunH  in  tlie  study 
of  explosive  substances ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  applicable  only  to 
gases  forming  gaseous  products,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  solid  compound  from  gaseous  compoaeuts  would  cause 
a  reduction  of  pressura 

The  influence  of  dissociation  being  thus  marked  by  a  lowering 
in  the  pressure  of  the  gaseous  systems,  it  must  also  be  observed 
that  its  ejustence  and  effect  bIiouM  not  be  unduly  exaggerated ; 
the  latter  must  bo  less  than  one  would  at  first  suppose  on 
acooaut  of  certain  compensations. 

We  will  dwell  a  little  on  this  matter  on  account  of  its  great 
importanca 

7.  The  actual  temperature  whicli  is  developed  in  an  explosive 
reaction  is  in  general  less  than  the  temperature  cal<^ulated  iu 
accordance  with  the  specific  heats  of  the  gas,  estimated  at  about 
the  normal  pressure  and  ordinary  temperature,  since  the  specific 
heat  of  greatly  compressed  gases  is  not  constant.     In  fact,  the 

rific  heat  of  gases  formed  with  condensation  increases  witii 
temperature,  according  to  the  facta  observed  by  Kegnault 
and  M.  K.  Wiedemann  on  gaseous  carbonic  acid  and  other 
componnd  gases.  It  must  also  increase  with  the  pressure,  at 
one  and  the  same  temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  gas 
approaches  the  liquid  state,  the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  being 
nearly  always  greater  than  that  of  t)ie  same  body  in  its  gaseous 
form,  at  die  same  temperature.  An  equal  quantity  of  heat 
applied  to  compressed  gases,  such  as  those  which  ore  produced 
in  explosive  phenomena,  will  therefore  produce  less  rise  in 
temperature  than  if  their  specific  heat  were  constant^  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  same  gases  at  the  normal  pressure,  as  is  generally 
assumed  in  these  calcxilations. 

Hence  a  smaller  increase  in  dissociation,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  temperature.  It  is  fnrtlier  limited  by  another 
circamstancc,  relative  tu  Oie  pressure  developed. 

8.  Now,  the  actual  pressure  ia  not  so  much  diminished  as 
cme  might  judge  from  a  calculation  founded  on  the  ordinary 
laws  of  gases,  and  on  the  lowering  of  the  theoretical  tempurature. 
The  Uwa  of  Mariotte  and  of  Gay-Lussac  are  hardly  applicable 
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in  the  case  of  such  enormous  pressures  as  those  observed  in  the 
combuation  of  powder.  With  greatly  compressed  gases  the 
pressure  varies  with  the  temperature  much  more  rapidly  than 
would  follow  from  these  laws ;  it  approaches  the  rate  observed 
by  physicists  in  the  study  of  vapours.  For  a  given  temperature 
the  presHure  is  therefore  genemlly  higher  tlmn  tliat  whicjh  would 
be  given  by  calculating  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  gaaes. 
This  tends  to  compensate  in  the  calculation  of  pressures  the 
contrary  influences  exercised  by  the  variation  in  the  specific 
heats. 

Now.  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  depend  on  the  pressure, 
as  well  as  on  the  temperature.  The  state  of  combination  of 
elements,  all  things  else  being  equal,  is  higher  as  the  pressure 
is  greater — a  relation  wliich  is  easily  conceiveil  d  prw-ri.  and 
which  is  confirmed  by  experiments  relative  to  the  decomposition 
of  acetylene  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  at  different  pressures  by 
the  electric  spark.^  Hut  the  pressures  increase  with  the  tempe- 
ratures, and  even  much  more  rapidly,  as  has  jiiat  been  stated ; 
the  decomposing  influence  of  the  temperature  can  therefore  be 
compensiitcd,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  opposite  influence 
of  pressure. 

9,  The  inverse  action  of  these  two  classes  of  phenomena 
remains  such  that  a  substance  undergoing  transformation  at 
constant  volume  nnthout  loss  of  heat,  will  tend  towards  a 
certain  limiting  state ;  the  transformation  of  the  first  portions 
will  at  first  raise  the  temperature  and  pressure  to  the  point  at 
which  dissociation  will  limit  the  phenomenon.  This  is  also  a 
theoretical  maximum,  since  the  mass  is  continually  cooled  by 
radiation  and  conduction.  But  the  greater  the  mass  operated 
upon,  tho  nearer  will  this  result  be  approached. 

10.  The  phenomena  of  disHociation  do  not  only  exert  their 
influence  on  the  maximum  effort  which  the  explosive  substance 
can  develop,  but  they  also  come  into  play  during  the  first  period 
of  expansion.  In  proportion  as  the  gases  of  the  explosive 
expand  in  acting  on  the  projectile,  they  cool,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  elements  enter  into  combination  in  a  more  complete 
manner  and  with  tlie  fonuation  of  more  complicated  compounds. 
From  this  there  results  a  new  disengagement  of  heat  whit:h 
increases  without  ceasing  during  the  whole  of  a  period  of 
expansion. 

Therefore,  in  general,  the  transformation  effected  in  the  bore 
of  a  cannon  cannot  be  regarded  as  adiabatic.  The  temperature 
of  the  gases  will  not  be  lowered  by  a  quantity  any  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  exterior  work  done,  even  independently  of  the 
losses  of  heat  due  to  exterior  causes  of  cooling;  seeing  that 
restoration  of  beat  takes  place  through  the  chemical  reaction, 
during  a  considerable  period. 

'  "  AuhaIcs  de  Chinuc  et  do  PliysiqMc,"  4'  sCm,  torn,  xviii.  p.  196.     1869. 
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11.  The  tme  pressures  will  therefore  always  be  greater,  except 
at  the  coxomencement,  than  those  calculated  from  the  quantity 
of  heat  actually  disengaged  at  the  moment  of  maximum 
temperature. 

0^  the  other  hand  they  wiU  be  at  first  less  than  the  pressure 
calculated  from  the  quantity  of  beat  observed  in  the  calorimeter 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  But  this  latter  difference 
diminishes,  and  finally  disappears  altogether  in  proportion  as 
the  volume  increases,  the  reactions  becoming  more  complete. 
The  curre  of  tlie  true  pressures,  expressed  as  a  function  of  the 
Tolumes,  is  at  first  more  drawn  out  than  the  curve  of  the 
theoretical  pressures  with  which  it  finally  coincides,  when 
the  state  of  combination  of  the  elements  has  become  the  same 
as  at  tihe  ordinary  temperature. 

12.  To  sum  up,  the  quantity  of  heat  and  consequently  the 
maTPTnTiTn  work  which  explosive  substances  can  develop  while 
burning  in  a  constant  volume,  may  be  calculated  independently 
of  the  phenomena  of  dissociation,  provided  the  final  state  of 
combination  of  the  elements  be  exactly  defined. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  initial  composition,  and  that  of 
the  products  determine  the  potential  energy,  whilst  pressure  and 
expansion  are  subordinates  to  dissociation. 


(   w  ) 
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HEAT  DISESGAOED. 


1.  The  total  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  during  an  explosive 
reaction,  can  be  experimentally  measured  in  a  calorimeter. 
The  api»aratn.s  employed  for  this  purpose  will  be  described 
further  on.  The  quantity  of  heat  is  generally  positive.  There  are, 
however,  certain  reactions,  such  as  that  of  tartaric  acid  on  sodium 
bicarbonate,  which  develop  gas  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
cold.  Tho  explosion  of  the  containing  vessel  Eoight  thus 
coincide  with  tlin  latter  phenomena.  It  would  Im  the  same 
with  the  explosion  of  a  vessel  containing  a  compressed  gas.  But 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  outside  of  the  ordinary  applica- 
tions of  explosives. 

2.  The  heat  developed  can  be  calculated  after  deducting  the 
mechanical  effects,  when  the  products  of  the  explosive  reaction 
are  exactly  known,  and  when  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  original 
substances,  iis  wt^ll  us  of  the.  products,  from  the  elements  is  also 
known.  It  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the  former  quantity  of 
heat  from  the  latter  to  obtain  the  heat  developed  daring  the 
explosion. 

3.  The  calculations  are  made  from  the  thermo-ohemical  data 
contained  in  the  tables  (pp.  125-144).  These  tables  are  taken 
from  the  author's  "  Essai  de  M^canique  Chimique." 

4.  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  grm.  of  water 
from  0"  to  1°  is  generally  called  a  calorie.  This  unit  is  every- 
where employed  to  represent  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  trana- 
fonnatiun  of  1  gmi.  of  matter. 

Rut  the  magnitude  of  the.  quantities  of  heat  dlsengageil  when 
chemical  reactions  are  referred  to  the  equivalent  weights 
(expressed  in  grms.)  has  rendered  necessary  the  use  of  a  unit 
a  thousand  times  greater ;  this  is  the  large  Calorie,  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kgm.  of  water  from  0''  to  1*. 

5.  To  find,  for  example,  thti  heat  disengaged  by  the  detonation 
of  nitroglycerin,  under  constant  pressure,  in  the  open  air, 

2(CaH5Ns09)  =  6C0a  +  5H,0  Uqnid  +  SN,  +  0. 

According  to  the  tables,  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  nnion  of 
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the  elementa  of  nitroglycerin,  C3  +  H^  +  Na  +  0,  =  CaHs  (NO,)! 
liquid,  amonnta  to  +  980  Cal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  the  products — 


3{C  +  Oi)  =  3C0,  diiieng*gM 


Total     ... 


+    94x3  =  282 
+  34-5  X  5  =  172-6 

4a4-5 


The  heat  disengaged  by  the  explosion  will  therefore  be 

+  454-5  -  98-0  =  +  356-5  Cal. 

This  is  the  heat  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  one  equivalent 
of  iutrogl)-cenn  under  atmospheric  pressure  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  15'. 

6.  If  the  decomposition  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel,  under 
eonsiant  voiume,  rather  more  heat  will  be  set  free;  because 
the  gases  developed  by  the  nitroglycerin  in  the  open  air,  effect 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  driving  back  the  atmoephere,  and 
this  work  consumes  a  corresponding  amount  of  boat. 

The  excess  of  heat  i-esultiag  from  an  explosion  in  a  closed 
vessel  may  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  following  formula : 

(1)     Q,tr  =  qtp  +  (K'  -  N)0'54  +  0-002^. 

Qtp  expresses  the  heat  disengaged  at  constant  pressure,  Qtr  the 
beat  disengaged  at  constant  volume,  t  the  surrounding  tempera- 
tare. 

N  and  N'  are  defines!  as  follows : — Let  I  be  the  number  of 
litres  occupied  by  the  original  gas  in  the  closed  vessel  in  which 
the  explosion  has  taken  place,  the  gases  assumed  to  be  reduced 
to  0."  and  "tiO  mm.,  and  /'  the  number  of  litres  occupied  by  the 
gases  after  explosion,  reduced  to  O^and  760  mm.  Replace  I  by 
the  expression  2232N,  and  t  by  22-32N',  iu  order  to  compare 
the  volume  of  the  gases  with  that  occupied  by  2  grms.  of 
hydrogen  H^  Uiken  as  unity,  namely  2232  litres. 

The  formula  (1)  establishes  a  general  relation  between  the 
beat  of  the  reactions  taking  place  at  constant  prcssui-e  and 
thoee  in  constant  volume.  The  author  has  demonstrated  tliis  in 
his  "  Essai  de  MAamiqne  Chimiqne,"  torn.  i.  p.  44. 

Let  this  formula  be  applied  to  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
glycerin,  this  substance  being  taken  at  15^    In  this  case  we 
may  put  N  =  O. 
Hence 

3x4  +  5x2  +  3x2  +  1^  29 

4  '4 


1^  = 


=  7-25 


Qfr  =  Qtp  +  7-25  X  0 54  +  7-25  X  0002  X  16  =  Qtp  + 
41 3  =  360-6  CaL 

This  quantity  applies  to  the  weight  represented  by  the  formula 
C5Ht(NO,j3,  namely  227  grms.  One  grm.  will  therefore  give 
1590  small  calories. 
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Tliia  figure  is  deduced  from  the  heat  of  formation  of  water, 
carbonic  acid  and  nitroglycerin,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
three  following  data; — the  beat  of  combuation  of  glycerin, 
which  leads  to  its  heat  of  formation  ;  the  heat  of  formation  of 
nitric  acid',  and  lastly,  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  action  of  this 
acid  on  the  glycerin. 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  inea.sured<iirect!y  the  heat  disengaged 
by  the  explosion  of  nitroglycerin  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  have 
found  1600  cal.  for  one  grm. 

The  figures  1590  and  1600  have  thus  been  obtained  by  the 
two  inverse  methods  just  indicated,  and  they  are  as  concordant 
OS  can  be  expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  small  errors 
iiise[>arablc  from  all  expcrimenta. 

7.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  dis- 
engaged by  an  explosive  Ls  only  a  fixed  quantity,  which  can  be 
calculated  beforehand,  when  the  material  undergoes  total  com- 
bustion, otherwise  the  heat  cannot  be  calculated  for  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  products  of  combuation,  for  these  nan  vary 
with  the  pressure,  the  manner  of  ignition,  and  many  other 
L-ircumstauces  (pp.  6,  7). 

Further,  when  working  with  closed  vessels,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  space  plays  a  part  when  the  combustion  is 
incomplete — its  effect  is  greater  the  smaller  the  density  of  charge. 
TIius,  in  caloriiaetric  experiments  it  is  advisable  to  operate  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  when  there  is  not  total  combustion. 
The  walls  of  the  vessel,  especially  when  of  iron  or  copper,  bear 
a  part  in  the  chemical  reaction  which  has  often  been  overlooked. 
These  metals  are  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  air  or  of  the 
nitrates,  or  attacked  by  the  sulphur,  etc.  Hence  there  are 
subsidiary  disengagements  of  heat  which  affect  the  determina- 
tions. To  avoid  these  troublea  the  author  conducts  all  hia 
dotermiiiations  in  vessels  lined  with  platinum. 

8.  In  what  has  preceded  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
chemical  reaction  was  not  accompanied  by  any  special  mechanical 
effect.  But  in  geuera!  the  object  of  explosions  is  to  do  certain 
work ;  the  raeaaiirc  and  valuation  of  this  work  ought  to  he  made 
in  each  particular  case.  Hence  result  most  important  but 
complicated  calculations  for  the  theory  of  firearms,  in  which  the 
eipan.sion  of  the  gases  plays  an  important  part.  Details  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Sarrau,  De  Saint  Kobert, 
I^oble  and  Abel,  Sebert  and  Hugoniot,  and  other  authorities 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  ballistics. 

9.  "Without  any  theory  the  sum  of  this  work  might  be  arrived 
at  by  an  inverse  process,  namely,  by  eOeoting  the  explosive 
reaction  in  a  calorimeter,  and  measuring  the  heat  disengaged  at 
the  instant  in  which  the  work  is  accomplished.  The  difTerence 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  a  reaction  effected 
without    mechanical    effects,    and    the    same    reaction    with 
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mechanical  effects,  measures  the  heat  consumed  by  these 
zoechanical  effects.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  c*ny  out  exact  calori- 
metric  experimcuts  uuder  these  coudiLions. 

10.  However,  the  heat  tii8engage<l  measures  the  maximum 
work  which  the  exi)losive  can  accompUsli  acting  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  It  suffices  to  multiply  this  quantity  of  heat 
by  425,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  it  to  express  this  work  in 
kilot^arametres.     This  is  the  value  of  its  potential  energj'. 

The  potential  energy  of  an  explosive  must  not  be  confounded, 
as  has  8ometiuie.s  1>een  done,  with  tlie  heat  of  combustiuu  of  a 
substance  combustible  by  air  or  oxy^n;  for  examj)le,  in  com- 
paring wliat  has  been  called  the  potential  of  coal  with  tlie 
potential  of  powder.  For  the  energy  of  the  powder  is  contained 
entirely  in  itself,  while  the  energy  of  coal  in  eombustion  resides 
not  in  the  inflammable  body  ahme,  hut  in  a  system  composed 
of  this  body  and  the  air  necessary  to  burn  it.  Even  in  the  case 
of  an  explosive  the  total  heat  disengaged  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  not  in  general  that  wliich  regulates  the  pressure 
developed  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  This  latter  quantity  of 
heat  corresponds  solely  to  the  formation  of  compounds  actually 
existing  at  the  tem])eratiire  and  in  the  cooditinns  of  the 
explosion ;  that  is  to  say.  it  is  subordinate  to  dissociation.  For 
example,  if  at  the  temperature  of  explosion  the  carbonic  acid  is 
dissociated  to  the  extent  of  ime-third  iuto  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxy^D,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  heat  trans- 
fonoable  into  work,  the  heat  corrcs^xinding  to  the  metamor- 
phosis of  this  third  (insisting  of  carbouic  oxide. 

11.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  Ui  seen  that  it  is  very 
interesting  to  compare  the  potential  of  ao  exploBive  with  the 
work  which  the  gases  developed  by  its  explosion  could  accom- 
plish in  the  ease  of  an  indefinilH  exptmsiou.  Tliiii  point  has 
hitherto  only  been  experimentally  studied  in  the  case  of  powder ; 
tlie  discussion  of  the  results  observed  would  lead  to  qucations  in 
mechanics  whicli  are  foreign  to  the  chief  subject  of  this  book. 
It  will  only  be  adde<i  that,  according  to  the  must  recent  experi- 
laents — those  of  S^bert  and  Hugoniot  ^— the  ratio  between  the 

1^4    Ic  17111 

total  ami  potential  work  for  powder  would  be  r— -   ,       ".or 
1  305  Kgm. 

44  per  cent  This  ratio  coincides  approximately  with  the  ratio 
in  weight  of  gaseous  products  to  the  saline  products  of  tlie 
explosion.  In  practice  the  limit  of  work  which  1  kgm.  of 
towder  can  effect  falls  to  90,000  kgras.,  that  is  to  say,  below 
noe-third  of  its  potential  energy. 

>  "  Memorial  de  1  Artillerie  de  Marint,"  torn.  x.  p.  184.    1B82. 
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PBESStTBE   OF  QASZS, 

§  I.  Volume  of  Gases. 

Tqe  volume  of  gases  formed  and  their  temperature  determine 
the  pressure  developed  when  the  explosive  substance  is  decom- 
posed in  a  constant  volume.  M.  Berthelot  procooda  to  show 
how  these  various  data  are  obtained,  and  gives  the  usual 
formulse  fonnd  in  text- books. - 


§  2.  Temperature. 

1.  Tlie  temperature  developed  by  an  explosive  aubatance 
can  be  directly  measured,  in  principle  at  least.  But,  as  & 
xaatter  of  fact,  this  measurement,  which  is  exclusively  that 
of  very  high,  temperatures,  prosents  extreme  difficulties,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  known  case  in  which  they  have  been  com- 
pletely surmounted.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  the  explosion 
of  powder  develops  a  temperature  higher  than  that  required  for 
the  fusion  of  platinum,  that  is  to  say,  than  1775°. 

2.  The  theoretical  calculation  of  the  temperature  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner. 

The  temperature,  T,  developed  in  any  reaction,  such  as  an 
explosion,  is  calculaUid  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  heat  dis- 
engaged, Q,  by  the  mean  specific  heat  of  tlie  products,  c,  esti- 
mated between  T  and  the  surrounding  temperature. 

e 

This  expression  is  exact,  provided  the  true  specific  heat  bo 
introduced  into  it,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  heat  corresponding 
tti  the  formatiun  of  the  products  which  really  exist  at  the 
temperature  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  explosion. 

3.  Tlieory  further  shows  that  the  heat  disengaged,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  temperature  produced,  are  independent  of  the  size 
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of  Lhe  receptacle  in  which  the  operatioa  Iia9  taken  place,  when- 
ever the  chemical  reaction  remains  the  same. 

Hence  it  is  also  the  same  with  the  ratio  between  the  initial 
PTessurc  and  the  developed  pressure  at  constant  volume.  This 
is,  in  fact,  wliat  follows  from  Joule's  law,  provided  that  such  a 
law  apply  to  gases  so  highly  compressed  as  those  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

4.  We  will  now  examine  to  what  d^rec  these  varioiis  theo- 
retical data  are  really  known. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  products  which  exist  at  the  maximum 
temperature,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  explosion,  are  not 
necessarily  identical  with  those  which  are  found  after  cooling. 
At  this  high  temperature,  the  component  elemHnts  c:an  be  only 
partially  combined,  or  transformed  into  simpler  compounds. 
Therefore  the  beat  disengaged  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion 
will  be  diminished.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  state  of  combina- 
tion is  the  more  advanced,  and  the  dissociation  less,  as  the 
pressure  developed  is  more  considerable.  In  general,  the 
Tnaximum  temperature  appears  to  be  very  much  below  the 
iretical. 

§  3.  Specific  Heat. 

1.  The  specific  heat  of  gases,  which  is  the  base  of  all  these 
calculatinna,  requires  to  be  defined.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity,  the  specific  heat  really  observable,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  products  obtained  after  cooling,  is  adopted,  this 
specifiu  heat  being  taken  at  constant  volume,  if  the  reaction 
take  place  in  a  closed  receptacle;  or  at  constant  pressure,  if  we 
operate  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  table  of  these  specific 
heats  will  be  given  on  pp.  141-143. 

2.  However,  these  .supjKiaitions  are  not  acfumte.  The  sp«>cific 
beat  taken  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  T,  does  not  remain  con- 
stant at  higher  temperatures  for  compound  bodies,  whatever  be 
their  state  ;  it  is  not  even  so  for  simple  bodies  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  state.    In  reality  the  greater  number  of  these  specific 

increase  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  More  especially, 
specific  heat  of  gases  compressed  to  several  thousand  atnio- 
trea,  such  as  results  from  the  explosion  of  powder  or  iiitn)- 
in,  is  unknown,  and  it  doubtless  varies  extremely  with  the 
t^perature  and  pressure.  Its  variations  should  be  similar  to 
thoee  of  liquids,  from  which  the  state  of  gases  so  compressed  is 
not  very  remote.  Now,  the  specific  heat  of  certain  liquids,  such 
as  alcohol,  can  be  doubled  between  Uuuts  of  tem^HTature  so 
little  separated  as  0''  and  ISO'',  acconling  to  the  experiments  of 
Begnault,'  and  those  of  Him.'  This  is  therefore  a  very  uncertain 
datum. 

'  ■*  ReUlion  6e»  expfriences."  etc.,  lorn.  H.  p.  272.    1862. 
*  "  Asuftlesde  Chimie  et  de  Phfsiqne,"  4*  s^rie,  torn.  x.  p.  86.    1867. 
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3.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  supplement  it  by  an  hypo- 
thesis more  arbitnuy,  doubtless,  but  convenient,  for  calculations. 
This  hypothesis  consists  in  regarding  all  compound  bodies  as 
possessing,  at  a  high  temperature,  a  constant  3j)6cific  heat,  inde- 
pendent of  temperature  and  pressure,  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
smn  of  their  gaseous  elements,  of  course  at  constant  volume. 
This  sjiecific  heat  will  be  thi;  same,  and  equal  to  4*8  for  every 
gascons  element  of  a  weight  such  that  it  occupies  the  molecular 
volume  taken  as  unity. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  specific  heate  can  therefore  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  sum  of  the  molecular  volumes  concerned  in  the 
reaction  by  4"8,  and  dividing  by  the  unit  volume. 


§    4.    pRESeUBE. 

The  pressure  developed  at  the  moment  of  the  explosive 
reaction  can  either  be  calculated  a  priori,  or  directly  measured. 
This  subject  will  be  divided  into  four  sections,  viz. : — 

Direct  measurements  (Ist  section}. 

CalcolatiooB  (2nd  section). 

Density  of  charge  and  specific  pressure  (3rd  section). 

Lastly,  the  "  characteristic  product,"  a  term  of  comparison 
wholly  deduced  from  purely  empirical  data. 

First  Section. — Direct  MeamremetUs. 

1.  Direct  measurements  are  made  with  the  aid  of  various 
apparatus,  some  based  on  the  static,  others  on  the  dynamic 
method,  that  is,  on  the  study  of  the  law  of  the  movement 
imparted  to  a  heavy  body. 

2.  The  earliest  and  simplest  of  all  the  apparatus  is  that  of 
Rtmiford  (1792),  who  ex i.-eri mentally  ascertained  the  weight 
capable  of  keeping  in  equilibrium  the  preaaure  of  powder  gases.* 
The  results  obtained  by  this  instrument  for  densities  of  charge 
comprised  between  01  and  0*3  do  not  greatly  deviate  from  the 
most  recent  figures  obser^'ed  by  Noble  and  AbeL  Above  these 
densities  Rumford's  figures  are  exces-sive. 

3.  The  Hodman  punch  (1857)  and  its  modifications,  as  well 
as  the  Ucfaatius  eprouvette  (1869),  are  based  on  the  size  of  an 
indent  made  on  a  copper  disc  by  a  steel  punch  fitted  to  a  piston 
acted  on  by  the  gases  of  the  explosive  substance.  In  the 
apparatus  of  Meudon,  snccewively  improved  by  Colonels  Mont- 
luisout  and  Itcfiye,  the  "  flowing  "  of  a  cylindrical  mass  of  load, 
thrust  by  the  gases  into  a  conical  channel  of  smaller  dimensions, 
is  observed. 

The  crusher  gauge  of  the  Kngli.sh  Commission  on  explosive 
substances,  deduces  the  pressure  from  the  crushing  of  a  copper 

>  "  Traits  Bill  la  poo'Irv  par  Uppnun  at  Mayor  Umdnit  et  aunnent^  par 
DesOTtiwx,"  p.  662.    1878.  ^ 
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cylinder.  All  these  instruments  should  be  checked  by  com- 
parisou,  by  studying  the  effects  of  woU-knowu  pressures  and 
drawing  up  corresponding  tables. 

4.  ThesprinfT  dynamometer  of  Le  Boulen;;^  may  be  mentioned, 
and  the  manoractrio  balances  of  Marcel  Deprez  boaed  on 
opposite  pressures.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
"Traits  siir  la  poudre"  already  quoted  (p.  572). 

In  the  same  work  will  also  oe  found  a  description  of  tho 
apparatus  founded  on  the  dynamic  method,  such  as  the  experi- 
ments maile  with  the  ballistic  peudulum  by  Cavalli  (1845-1860), 
and  by  Neumann  (1851),   tlie  use  of  Schulze's  uhronograpfca 
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fl864).  Noble  (1872).  Noble  and  Abel  (1874).  the  use  of  the 
btdlistic  pendnliim  fittwl  with  a  metallic  plate  to  measure 
the  effect  of  impact,  by  Ph.  Hess,  anil  the  otlier  similar  ap- 
paratus invented  by  that  learned  Austrian  officer  (1873-1879), 
tlie  use  of  Captain  Ricq's  recorder  (1873).  that  of  the  Boulengo 
monograph,  of  the  accelerometer  and  accelerograph  of  Marcel 
Deprez  and  Sebert  (1873-1 87R).  tlmt  of  the  velociraet«r  due  to 
S^lxrt,  a  learned  officer  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  ingenious 
inventions,  etc  However  noteworthy  these  instruments  may 
be,  their  description  would  carry  us  too  far,  and  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
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5.  The  "crusher"  employed  in  the  experimente  which  the 
author  made  Id  common  with  M.  Vieille,  will  only  be  described. 
In  this  is  measured  the  crushing  of  a  small  cylinder  of  copper 
placed  between  a  fixed  anvil  and  the  head  of  a  piston  with  a 
base  of  known  section  which  receives  the  action  of  the  gases. 

The  eprouvotte  is  of  mild  steel,  0022  m^res  in  internal 
diameter,  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  calibre  and  of  a  capacity 
of  24*3  cms.  It  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  plug  containing 
the  crushing  apparatus  which  serves  for  the  measurement  of 
the  pressures,  the  other  end  18  dosed  by  a  plug  carrying  the 
firing  arrangement. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  local  action  at  the  contact  with  the 
metal,  the  charge  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  eprouvetie 
in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  cartridge,  of  a  shape  similar  to  the 
interior  of  the  chamber.  A  fine  iron  wire  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  red  heat  bv  electricity  traverses  the  cartridge. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  drawing  of  this  eprouvetto,  frequently 
employed  in  the  inve« Ligations  of  the  Commission  dea  matiens 
explosives.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrieal  tube  of  mild  steel, 
A,  strengthened  extemaUy,  according  to  Scfaultz's  system,  by  a 
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which  is  fixed  on  the  plug,  and  the  other  on  a  central  metallic 
rod,  n,  which  traverses  the  plug,  from  which  it  is  isolated  through 
the  interposition  of  a  thin  coating  of  shellac  The  crusher,  aa  is 
well  known,  was  proposed  and  applied  in  1871  in  England  by 
Captain  Noble,  in  his  researches  on  the  combustion  of  powder. 
It  i:i  htted  to  the  plug,  B',  and  consists  of  a  pi.st<)n,  a,  v(  tempered 
steel,  easily  fitting  iu  a  channel  following  the  axis  of  the  plug, 
and  of  a  cylinder  of  copper,  r,  0  008  metres  in  diameter  and 
0*013  metres  iu  height,  placed  between  the  piston-head  and 
stopper  screwed  into  the  ping. 

6.  In  the  method  of  calibration  adopted  by  the  naval  artillery, 
the  cylinders  are  crushed  under  weights  acting  without  initial 
velocity,  and  the  reduced  heights  of  the  crushed  cylinders  are 
measured.  From  this,  by  interpolation,  is  derived  a  table 
establishing  empirical  relations  between  these  heights  A,  called 
rtmaining  luights,  and  the  corresponding  weights,  fi.  Taking  ir 
to  represent  the  maximum  pressure  developed  iu  an  experiment, 
and  w  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  piston,  ir  is  calculatal  by  the 
ratio  TTw  =  R,  In  order  to  keep  the  pressure  within  the  limits 
of  the  testing  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  vary  the  base  of  the  piston. 

The  results  obtained  are  compared  by  introducing  into  the 
same  chamber  increasing  weights  of  the  explosive  substance. 
The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  explosive  to  tlie  internal  volume 
of  the  eprouvette,  is  termed  the  density  of  charge  (see  p.  28). 

7.  The  theory  of  crushing  manometers,  such  as  the  crusher 
above  described,  has  been  examined  in  a  most  tliorough  manner 
l^  Sarrsu  and  Vieille.*  They  first  calibrat«d  the  apparatus  by 
crushing  the  cylinder  progressively  and  slowly  by  very  small 
amounts,  until  it  supported  without  permanent  deformation  a 
given  charge.  From  this  was  obtained  a  ratio  Iwtween  the 
final  charge,  calle*!  the  force  of  calibration  {fortf.  de  Uirtuje),  $  and 
the  diminution  iu  the  height  of  the  cylinder,  that  is,  the  corre- 
sponding crushing  i.  K„  and  K  being  constants  independent  of 
the  explosive,  0  var3nng  from  1000  kgm&  to  3500  kgins.,  we 
have 

(1)    e  =  K,  +  K«:  K,  =  541:  K.=  535, 

the  units  being  the  millimetre  and  kilogramme. 

This  relation  being  established,  how  can  the  resiilting  indica- 
tion be  applied  to  experiments  ?  Two  limiting  cases  present 
themselves : 

(a)  The  development  of  the  pressure  is  slow  enough,  and  the 
mass  of  the  crushing  piston  small  enough,  to  permit  of  the 
forces  of  inertia  being  neglected ;  in  this  case  there  is  practically 
equilibrium  between  the  presavire  developed  by  the  explosion 
and  tlie  resistance  of  the  cylinder.    The  maximum  pressure  is 

1  ■*  Oomptee  rendus  dee  s^ces  de  I'Acad^^mk  d»  Sciencen,"  pp.  26,  130, 
etiaO.    1882. 
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then  equal  to  the  force  of  calibration  correspoading  to  the 
crushinj:^  obsen'ed.     It  is  given  by  forintda  (1). 

(b)  The  development  of  the  pressure  is  so  rapid  that  the 
displacement  of  die  piston  taking  place  during  the  development 
of  the  maximum  pressure  may  be  disregarded,  the  piston 
havings  besides,  a  sufhoient  mass ;  in  this  case  the  movement 
of  the  piston  may  be  regarded  as  effected  under  constant 
pressure  from  the  start,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
duration.  The  calculation  shows  that  the  value  of  this  pressure 
is  equal  to  a  force  of  calibration  corresponding  to  half  the 
crushing. 

8.  In  practice,  and  for  a  given  explosive,  it  has  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  instruiueut  works  at  one  or  other  of  these 
limits,  then  to  estimate  the  maximum  pressure  applicable  to  the 
intermediate  cases.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  register  the 
duration  of  the  crushing,  as  well  as  Uie  law  of  the  movement  of 
the  piston,  and  to  compare  the  latter  with  the  results  given  by 
calcultitioa  for  the  movemeut  uf  the  pistou  crusliing  the  cylinder 
under  the  action  of  a  force  which  would  be  a  fuitctiun  of  the 
time.  Theory  shows  that  the  phenomenon  is  ruled  by  the 
ratio  existing  between  the  effective  duration,  r,  of  the  crushing 
taking  place  under  variable  pressure  and  tlie  duration,  To,  of  this 
crushing  caused  by  a  constant  force  acting  on  the  piston  without 
initial  velocity. 

However,  it  is  preferable  to  substitute  fur  a  correction  which 
is  always  somewhat  doubtful,  ilata  obtaineil  under  experimental 
conditions  near  one  or  other  limit.     We  will  give  some  results. 

The  authors  have  found  for  gunpowder,  that  the  crushing 

remains  the  same  when  -  varies  from  48  to  251,  variations 

To 

which  depend  upon  the  degree  of  aggregation  of  the  powder 
(diist,  grain,  cake,  compressed  blocks).  We  arc,  therefore,  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  formula 
(1)  is  applicable  in  all  cases. 

The  maximum  pressure  of  powder  gases  at  the  density  of 
charge  0*70  has  thus  been  found  equal  to  3574  kgms.  per 
sq.  cm.  Powdered  potassium  picrate,  on  the  contrary,  was 
80  rapidly  decomposed  that  no  appreciable  value  could  be 
observed  for  t  (expressed  in  ten-thousandths  of  a  second). 
The  maximum  pressure  was  found  equal  to  VJS5  kgms.  under  a 
density  of  charge  O'^iO.  The  same  salt  in  compressed  blocks 
gave  a  more  appreciable  duration  of  combustion  ;  or  00005  sees. 
to  O'OOOO  sees,  and  a  less  amount  of  crushing.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  other  limit  which  must  be  applied,  and  this  has  been  ex- 
perimentally verified. 
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With  powdered  gun-cotton  (denaity  of  charge  0*20).  r  is  also 
inappreciable,  and  the  maximum  pressure  equal  to  1985  kgms., 
tlie  weight  of  the  piaton  having  varied  from  727  grms.  to 
42-7  gnns.  Dynamite  (density  of  charge  0'30)  is  decomposed 
dower  than  gun-cotton,  but  quicker  than  black  powder ;  the 
detonation  being  of  cjurse  produced  by  the  aid  of  fulminate. 
U  therefore  supplies  an  intennedtate  case,  in  which  the  dis- 
cttssion  of  the  measurements  is  more  delicate.  By  employing 
pistons  of  medium  weight,  and  even  light  pistons,  it  is  ver>' 
difficult  to  attain  the  lower  limit  (1),  at  least  with  a  certainty 
comparable  to  that  of  thft  experiments  relative  to  the  pret^eding 
sabatances.    On  the  other  band,  towards  the  opposite  limit 

(2),  Uie  ratio  -  may  be  neglected  by  giving  tlie  piston  a  mass 

of  4  kgms. ;  the  crushing  was  then  nearly  double  that  obtained 
with  pistons  weighing  38  ^rms,  and  6  9  grms.  Hence,  it  can 
be  aeen  that  the  two  limiting  cases  have  been  realized  with 
djmamite,  as  also  the  intermediate  cases,  by  modifying  the  mass 
nf  the  piston. 

The  maximum  pressure  for  a  piston  of  4  kgms.  bos  been 
found  equal  to  2413  kgms.  per  sq.  cm.  for  the  density  of 
charge  0'30.  With  a  piston  of  mean  weight,  that  is  weighing 
only  59-7  grms,,  the  density  of  charge  still  being  0-3l),  dynamite 
and  picrate  give  the  same  crushing;  however,  the  maximum 
pressures  are  very  different. 

What  characterises  the  experiments  made  with  dynamite  is, 
that  the  calculation  made  for  very  light  pistons  from  formula  (1), 
and  for  very  heavy  pistons  from  formulu.  (2),  should  "live,  and  in 
fact  does  give,  the  same  figure  for  the  value  of  the  pressure 
exerted. 

It  is  clear  from  the  ahove  witli  what  precaution  the 
crushers  must  be  employefl  to  mea.snre  the  maximum  pressures 
of  explosives.  The  study  of  these  pressures  should  be  made  by 
the  new  method  of  Sarrau  and  Vieille. 

9.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  measurements  thus 
obtained  correspond  only  to  a  certain  mean  of  pressures,  a  mean 
which  is  capable  of  being  oonsiderably  exceeded  at  certain 
points.  In  reality,  the  gases  suddenly  developed  by  the 
chemical  reaction  represent  real  whirlwinds  in  which  there 
exist  jets  of  matter  under  very  different  states  of  compression, 
and  an  interior  Quctuatiou.  This  is  shown  by  the  mechanical 
effects  produced  by  these  gases  on  solid  substances,  and 
eBpecially  on  metals,  which  arc  hollowed  and  furrowed  in  places 
as  if  they  hod  received  the  imjn-esa  of  an  extremely  hard  solid 
body. 

The  measurement  of  initial  pressures  in  cannons  likewise 
manifests  local  irregularities  and  diilereiices,  sometimes  enor- 
mous, between  the  pressures  observed  at  the  same  instant  at 
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various  points  of  the  chamber  where  the  combufltion  of  the 
powder  takes  place. 

The  pressure,  then,  is  not  nnifonn,  and  it  may  vary  in  an 
almost  disoontinuouB  manner  as  well  as  the  movement  at  first 
communicated  to  the  projectile. 

Second  Section. — Calculationg* 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  tlie  value  of  the  results 
calculated  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gases,  such  as  there  are 
known  at  about  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  ordinary 
temperature,  we  will  give  the  experimental  measurements  made 
on  certain  ex[)losive  bodies,  which  do  not  give  dii^soidable 
products  (at  least  to  an  appreciable  extent),  and  which  give  by 
their  decomposition  elementary  bodies  or  gases  formed  without 
condensation :  for  example,  carbonic  oxide,  of  which  the  specific 
heat  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  simple  gases.  Such  are 
nitrogen  sulphide,  decomposable  into  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and 
mercury  fulminate,  decomposable  into  mercury  and  carbonic 
oxide.  They  will  supply  ua  with  types  for  calculations  of  this 
kind. 

1.  Take,  for  instance,  10  grms.  of  mercury  fulminate  de- 
tonating in  a  capacity  of  50  cms.  (density  of  charge  0'2).  The 
heat  liberated  amounts  to  114,500  caL  for  the  reaction, 

CHgKA  ==  2C0  +  Na  4-  Hg : 

but  the  mercury  being  gaseous,  the  heat  of  vaporisation  must 
be  deducted  in  calculating  the  pressure,  say  15,400;  which 
reduces  the  heat  available  for  increasing  the  pressure  to 
yO.lOO  cal. 

Taking  for  the  value  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
of  carbonic  oxide  as  well  as  for  that  of  nitrogen  and  mercury, 
each  at  its  molecular  weiglit,  the  ligure  4'8  (a  figure,  moreover, 
which  is  in  lujcordance  M-ith  exj)enment  for  the  two  first  bodies), 
and  neglecting  the  deviation  whicJi  exists  between  this  number 
and  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  mercury,  we  find  for  the  tempera- 
ture produced — 

99.100 


4x4-8 


5161* 


The  volume  of  the   permanent  gases  (nitrogen   and  carbonic 
oxide)  given  by  the  reaction  and  reduced  to  0*  and  0  760  metres 
will  be  22-32  litres  X  3. 
At  a  temperature  t  it  becomes 

22-32  X  3  X  (l  +  2I3) 
To  this  should  be  added,  starting  from  360",  and  at  the  pressure 
0760  metres,  a  volume  2232  lit.  ( 1  +  5=^)  of  mercury  vapour. 
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We  will  thua  definitely  obtcun  at  the  temperature  t,  supposed 
higher  than  360^  and  at  the  normal  pressure,  a  volume  of  gas 


[equal  to  89-28  lit.  ( 


1  + 


273/' 


At  5161*  this  would  make  1776  litres  from  a  weight  of  ful- 
minate equal  to  284  grma.  Now,  the  capacity  in  which  the 
explosion  took  jilace  being  50  cms.  for  10  grms.,  would  be 
1'42  litres  for  284  gnns.     Hence  the  corresponding  pressure 

would  be,  by  Mariotte*e  law,  — —  =  1251  atm.,  or  1293  kgms. 

per  sq.  cm.  The  experiment  mode  with  a  crusher  gave  a 
craahiug  e  of  2'4  miua.  Mercury  fulminate  belonging  to  the 
class  of  explosives  for  which  the  duration  of  the  development 
of  the  preAsure  may  be  neglected  (p.  23)  compared  with  the 
duration   of  working  of  the  cruslung  apparatus,  formula  (2) 

(p.  24)  should  be  applied,  that  is.  541  +  535^.    This  gives  1183 

per  sq.  cm.  Water  between  121)3  and  1183  is  haitUy 
one-twein.h. 

Similarly  for  the  density  of  charge  0'3  theory  deduced  from 
Mariottc's  law  gives  1939  kgms.,  and  the  crusher  1871  kgms. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  value  1183  leads  to 
the  specific  pressure  5915  kgras.,  while  the  value  1B71  gives 
6233  kgms.  (pressure  of  unit  weight  in  unit  volume) ;  figures 
which  are  sufficiently  close  to  each  olher  to  allow  of  the  mean 
being  taken — 6100  kgms.  in  mnnd  TUimbers. 

2.  Take,  again,  nitrogen  sulphide.  This  body  has  been  ex- 
ploded in  a  closed  vessel^  and  it  has  been  found  that 

NS  «  N  +  S,  develops  +  32,300  cal 

To  calculate  the  pressure  at  the  moment  of  explosion  the  beat 
absorbed  by  the  vaporization  of  the  sulphur  must  be  deducted. 
If  this  trana formation  took  place  towards  448°.  it  would  absorb 

'  ibout  2600  cal.,  and  there  would  remain  -t-  29,700  cal.  But  this 
ire  is  still  too  high,  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur  being  i-aised 
luring  the  explosion  to  a  point  at  which  thii^  body  resumes  its  theo- 
itical  gaseous  density,  instead  of  a  triple  density  which  it  has  at 

'448°.  This  new  transformation  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity 
of  beat,  which  wc  will  estimate  provisionally  after  the  analogy 
of  the  polymers  at  15.000  or  20,000  vaI  for  S*.  or  8000  to 
10.000  cal.  for  S'.  We  thus  arrive  at  about  24.000  cal.,  a 
_  ire  which  will  lie  employed  in  default  of  fuller  knowledge. 

"^Xet  njs  admit  that  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  at  constant 
Tolxune  of  nitrogen   and  sulphur  be  equal  to  48   at  every 

^temperature,  and  neglect  the  dififerences  between  the  tlieoretical 
specific  heal  of  sulphur  and  its  real  specific  heat,  in  the  solid 
and  liquid  states,  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculations. 


^lUt: 


T 


*- 
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The  temperature  of  the  ayatem  developed  by  the  explosion 
will  then  be — 

21,000 


4-8 


4375* 


The  volume  of  the  penuaiieat  gases  considered  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  and  at  the  normal  pressure,  beiug  here 


2232  lU.  (1  +  2-^3). 


at  4375°  will  be  380  litres,  this  volume  being  yielded  by  46  grma. 
of  nitrogen  sulphide. 

Such  a  weight  exploding  in  a  capacity  of  230  cms.  would 
develop  by  Mariottc's  law  a  pressure  equal  to  1652  atm.,  or 
1707  kgms.  per  sq.  cm. 

Now,  the  trial  made  with  a  cnisher  at  a  density  of  charge 
020,  and  calculated  by  the  old  process, gave  l7i)'S  kgms.  Here 
the  calculated  pressure  is  practically  equal  to  the  pressure  given 
by  the  crusher.  But  according  to  the  new  theorj'  it  would  be 
necessary  to  correct  the  latter  figure,  and  to  take  into  account 
the  uncertainty  of  the  estimation  of  the  heat  of  transformation 
of  sulphur. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  direct  experiments  are  necessary. 
However,  de^dationa  of  quite  a  different  kind  might  have  been 
expecteii. 

Third  Section. — Density  of  Charge  arid  Specify  Pressure. 

1.  The  relation  between  the  number  of  grammes  expressing 
the  weight  of  tlie  explosive  substance  and  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  expressing  the  capacity  in  which  the  explosion 
takes  place  is  termed  density  of  char^r.  Now,  if  bodies  sus' 
eepti^U  of  being  completely  tTaTuformed  into  gas  at  the  tevipera- 
fure  of  the  explosion  he  opercUed  upon,  Mariotte's  law  shows  that 
the  pressure  developed  should  be  proportional  to  ths  density  of 
charge.  The  temi>erature,  moreover,  would  remain  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

2.  This  relation  may  be  regarded  as  accurate  for  very  low 
densities  of  charge  ;  the  ordinary  laws  of  gases  being  applicable 
between  these  limits.  But  it  ceases  tu  be  so  for  medium  den- 
sities, starting  from  0*1  to  0*2,  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to 
the  inaccmacy  of  Mariotte's  and  Gay-Lussac's  laws  for  the 
corresponding  pressures. 

3.  However,  strange  to  say,  the  relation  again  tends  to  exist 
for  high  densities  of  charge,  which  are  the  most  interesting  for  us. 
This  approximate  coincidence  results,  doubtless,  from  some  com- 
pensation between  the  variation  of  the  pressures,  which  is  more- 
rapid  than  Mariotte's  law  would  show,  and  the  variation  in  the 
specific  heats,  wliich  increase  with  the  temperature  and  pressure 
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(aee  p.  II),  instead  of  remaining  constant,  an  we  have  assumed 
in  our  calculations.  The  dissociation,  moreover,  must  be  nU.  or 
reduced  to  the  minimuin  for  such  considerable  pressures.  This 
phenomenon  does  not  enter  into  the  question  for  nitrogen 
8ulplit<lc,  a  corapnnnd  resolvable  into  its  elements  by  explosion. 

4.  However  this  may  be,  this  relation  has  been  found  to  be 
approached  by  Sarrau  and  Vieille  in  their  researches  on  nitro- 

jiyceriu  and  gun-cotton,  substances  furnishing  nu  solid  residue, 
~  such,  moreover,  that  the  products  of  their  explosion  are  sub- 
sptible  of  dissociation. 

5.  The  experiments  the  author  has  made  in  common  with 
M.  Vieille  un  nitrogeu  sulphide,  and  on  mereury  fulminate 
under  the  conditions  where  tlie  expK^ive  substance  is  entirely 
changed  into  gas,  and,  what  is  most  essential  into  non-dia- 
sociated  gases,  confirm  it  in  a  most  positive  manner.  For 
example,  mercury  fulminate  having  been  taken  with  densities 
of  charge  equal  to  020  and  0'30,  the  re^jults  given  by  the 
crasher,  calculated  according  to  the  new  estimate  of  the  force  of 
calibration  {forces  de  taragt),  shoM-  for  a  density  of  charge  equal 
to  unity  (1  gnn.  in  1  cm.)  5915  kgms.  acairding  to  the  first  ex- 
periment; 6233  according  to  the  second  (see  pp.  26,  27),  figures 
which  arc  sufhuiently  near  each  other  for  us  to  admit  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  law.  Similarly  with  nitrogen  sulphide,  for  the 
density  of  charge  0"30  we  have  found,  from  the  indication  of  the 
cruaher  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  pressure  of  2441 
kgms.,  which  gives  8140  for  the  density  1.  A  second  experi- 
ment made  with  the  density  0-2,  which  reduced  to  unity  gives 
8500  kgms.,  shows  scarcely  any  deviation. 

lastly,  for  gim-coUon,  Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  found  at 
differeut  densities  of  charge,  figures  fluctuating  near  a  constant 
value  of  about  10,000  kgms.,  according  to  their  new  thcur.\ 

6.  All  these  figures  verify  the  approximate  proportion  between 
the  pressure  developeil  and  the  density  of  charge.  Some  of 
these  have  been  calculated  by  means  of  the  indications  of  the 
crushers,  accordiug  to  the  old  method  of  estimating  the  forces  of 
calibration,  and  by  simply  deducing  the  pressure  from  the  re- 
maining height  of  the  crushed  cylinder  But  it  ia  eiu?y  to  show 
that  the  same  practical  verifications  may  be  arrived  at,  at  least 
for  high  pressui-es,  by  the  new  theory  of  Sarrau  and  Vieille. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  pressure  equal  to  the  force  of  calibration. 

in  the  case  of  explosive  substances  of  which  the  action  is  not 
too  repid  (p.  23) ;  K<,  and  K  being  constJiuts  independent  of 
Uie  eotploeive  substance.  Hence  it  results  that  for  high  pressure 
die  pressure  tends  to  become  proportional  to  t.  The  indications 
hanod  on  the  force  of  calibration  calculated  on  the  old  system 
rec»n,  therefore,  their  signification  in  this  case,  and  it  is  the 
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same  with  the  empirical  relations  which  may  be  deduced  from 
these  indirjitinna. 

Now  take  an  explosive  substance  of  which  the  action  is 
extremely  rapid  (p.  24).  In  this  case  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
a  force  of  calibration  corresponding  to  the  half  of  the  crushing, 

Ko  +  Q  c»  the  constants  retaining   the  aatue  value  aa  above. 

Here  again,  for  one  and  the  same  substance,  the  high  pressures 
tend  to  become  proportional  to  the  crushing  { ;  but  the  indica- 
tions detlucetl  from  the  calibration  must  be  reduced  by  half. 

7.  Thus  the  limiting  value  of  the  pressure  reilur.ed  to  the 
unit  of  density  of  charge  appears  to  be  a  constant;  let  it  be 
called/;  then 


t  being  the  pressure  observed  for  a  density  of  charge,  A.  This 
constant  is  characteiistic  for  each  explosive  substance,  and  may 
be  called  sp€dfic  presgure.  It  corresponds  to  one  of  the  defini- 
tions which  has  been  given  of  the  force  of  explosive  substances, 
xii.  the  pressure  devtilo[>ed  by  unit  weight  of  the  substance 
detonating  in  unit  volume. 

8.  Maximum  Effort.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  specific  pressure  docs  not  represent  the  maximum  effort 
which  an  explosive  substance  can  develop.  In  fact,  tliis  etfott 
is  that  of  a  substance  detonating  in  a  space  entirely  filled,  that 
is,  in  a  space  equal  to  its  own  volume.  Now  the  latter  only 
corresponds  to  the  specific  pressure  fur  a  body  of  which  the 
absolute  density  eijuals  unity.  It  will  therefore  be  less  for  a 
body  of  which  the  density  is  less  than  unity,  as  in  the  cafle  of 
gaseous  mixtures  and  explosive  gases,  as  well  aa  of  certain 
liquids.  On  the  contrai^',  it  will  be  j^reater  Jor  all  solid  ex- 
plosive substances  known  up  to  the  present 

It  may  be  calculated,  and  in  fact,  from  the  preceding  law  it 
is  easy  to  estimate,  the  effort  of  a  substance  detonating  in  a 
completely  filled  space,  it  being  sufficient  to  multiply  the 
characteristic  number  of  the  pressures  by  the  real  density  of 
the  pure  substance.  Kor  instance,  the  density  of  mercury  ful- 
minate being  equal  to  4'42,  this  body  wouM  devflop  a  pressure 
of  about  27,000  kgms.  per  sq.  cm.  by  exploding  in  its  own 
volume  :  an  enormous  figure,  and  higher  than  that  of  all  known 
explosivea. 

9.  Up  till  now,  in  the  calculations  of  the  specific  pressure  and 
of  the  maximum  effort,  we  have  supposed  that  the  explosive 
subatauce  is  entirely  tranaformed  into  gaseous  prodncts.  But  it 
may  happen  that  a  portion  of  tlie  substance  keeps  its  solid 
state,  which  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  dynamite,  a  mixture 
of  nitroglycerin  and  silicious  earth.     The  volume  of  the  latter 
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solid  matter  must  then  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  capacity  xn 
which  the  explosion  occurs. 
We  can  put,  more  simply, 


/-(^) 


s,  being  the  pressure  observed  (in  kgms.),  A  tlie  density  of 
charge  (ratio  between  the  number  of  grma,  representing  the 
weight  of  the  substance  and  the  mimber  of  cub.  cms.  repre- 
senting the  capacity),  a  the  volume  expressed  in  cub.  cms., 
of  the  solid  or  liquid  products  resulting  from  the  combustion 
of  1  grm.  of  explosive  substance,  measured  at  the  temperature 
of  the  explosion. 

Further,  putting  —  =  «;  /=  «j(«  -  a),  n  here  expressing  the 

ratio  of  the  capacity,  expressed  in  cub.  cms.,  to  the  weight 
of  the  substance  expressed  in  grms. 

10.  The  relation  thus  moiiifiod  has  been  verified,  at  least 
approximately  for  dynamite,  by  Sarran  and  Vieille. 

It  also  represents  the  experiments  of  Noble  and  Abel  on 
the  explosion  of  black  powder.  In  fact,  by  supposing  a  =  0'68 
and  /  =  2193  kgms.,  the  numbers  found  by  these  authorities 
give  for  pebble  and  RLG.  powders, 


PmwDn  par  aq,  mi. 

MeMured. 

CftlcoUiMl. 

231  kgms. 

235  kgms. 

613    „ 

508      „ 

839    .. 

828       „ 

1220    „ 

1207      „ 

16«4    „ 

1666      „ 

2266    „ 

2230      „ 

3006    „ 

2963      ,. 

3912    „ 

3869      ,, 

5112    ,. 

5127      „ 

6&€9    „ 

6926      „ 

At  Brat  sight  it  appears  that  these  latter  results  tend  to 
exclnde  the  hypothesis  of  the  total  vaporisation  of  the  products 
yielded  by  the  explosion  of  black  powder.  However,  the  easy 
vaporisation  of  potassium  sulphide  at  temperatures  lower  than 
lOOO"  bends  to  encourage  the  HU]ii>osition  with  reapnct  to  this 
body  that  it  assumes  the  gaseous  form  at  the  temperature  of  the 
explosion  of  powder,  and  tlie  experiments  ^  of  Ik>u.><iiigaiilt  would 
also  permit  of  our  conceiving  the  gaseous  state  of  potassium 
sulphate  and  carbonate.  This  point,  therefore,  remains  reserved. 
Tliere  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this,  as  the  co-tifhcient,  a.caa  be 

1  "  Aniialee  d«  Ciiime  et  cle  Physique,"  4*  s^e,  torn,  xu.  p.  428. 
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explained  equally  well  by  tbe  new  laws  applicable  to  tlie  calcu- 
lation of  pressures  in  very  highly  compressed  gaaes. 

instead  of  the  above  formuk,  the  following  may  be  em- 
ployed : — 

4030 

w])ich  gives  somewhat  higher  results,  bnt  which  would  appear 
preferable  in  some  respects,' 

11.  In  the  calculations  in  Book  III.,  it  has  been  thought 
useful,  notwithstanding  the  previous  reservations,  to  give  the 
calculation  of  the  theoretical  pressure  according  to  the  laws  of 
Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac     But  care  has  been  taken  to  define 

the  result  with  reference  to  the  density  of  charge  — ,  instead  of 

re 
merely  taking  the  density  1. 

This  oflera  the  advantage  that  the  figure  thus  defined  has 
a  physical  signification  for  low  densities  of  charge.  For  high 
densities  its  value  becomes  morc  and  more  dubious.  However. 
it  can  still  be  employed  in  a  certain  number  of  comparisons,  as 
follows  from  what  has  preceded. 

12.  The  penuaueut  pressure  will  also  be  given,  that  is,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  permanent  gases,  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion in  a  completely  closed  and  resisting  vessel,  and  reduced 
to  0°.    This  pressure  will  always  be  calculated  for  a  den.sity  of 

charge  _.    In  fact,  it  cannot  exceed  the  tension  of  liquefaction 
n 

of  the  gases  experimented  upon. 

Ft/itrOi  Section. — "  Cftaractcrisiic  ProducC* 
1.  Another  simpler  term  nf  comparison  deduced  solely  from 
experimental  data  can  bo  presented  in  the  study  of  the  pressure 
developed  by  explosive  substances,  \iz,  the  product  of  the 
reduced  volume  of  tjie  gases,  V,„  by  the  heat  liberated,  Q,  this 
product  being  divided  by  the  specific  heat,  c  The  latter  is 
calculated  by  refening  it  to  the  weight  of  matter  capable  of 
producing  this  volume  and  quantity  of  heaL 
By  this  means  is  obtained  the  expraselun 

VoQ 


which  may  be  termed  the  "  characteristic  product."  _ 

2.  It  ia  sufficiont  to  divide  it  by  the  actual  volume,  n  (ex- 
pressed in  cuK  cms.),  of  the  capacity  in  which  the  unit  weight 
of  the  explosive  substance  has  been  placed,  in  order  to  r^et 

it  to  the  density  of  charge  -: 

n 

'  "  Memorial  de  TArtillerie  de  Marine,"  torn.  x.  p.  187. 
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ne  ' 

3.  In  the  case  where  there  exist  along  with  the  gases  fixed 

sabstances,  so  that  the  nnit  weight  of  the  explosive  Ruliatance 

^delds  a  quantity  of  fixed  snbetimce  occupying  a  fraction  of  a 

V  0 
cub.  cxiL,  a,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  -^-^  by 


nc 


V.Q 


(n  —  a)c 

4^  The  expression  which  has  just  been  defined  is  almost 
exactly  proportional  to  the  theoretical  pressure  for  any  two 
explosive  substances  capable  of  being  entirely  changed  into  gas 
at  the  temperature  of  the  explosion. 

Now,  for  a  given  substance,  the  tlieoretical  pressure  is  given 

kby  the  expression 


n 


Tf  the  temperatures  were  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  this 
expression  would  become 

273«c' 

that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  be  identical,  with  the  exception  of 
a  multiple,  with  the  characteristic  product 

For  another  substance,  enclosed  in  the  same  capacity,  under 
the  same  density  of  charge  there  will  be 


W..= 


0  +  J.) 


273c'/ 


n 


ui  expression  which  would  become  from  the  absolute  rAio 

V'.Q' 

Id  reali^  action  takes  place  at  an  initial  temperature  higher 
than  the  absolute  zero;    but  it  should  be  noted  tliat  if  the 

quotient  ^^^  represents  a  number  much  greater  than  unity, 

the  ratio  of  the  theoretical  pressures  for  two  given  substances, 
that  is 


^'(^^4) 
-•O-2I-)' 
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will  be  practically  the  same  as  the  simpler  ratio. 

5.  In  the  case  where  the  specific  heaU  are  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  so,  which  is  that  of  powders  having  a  nitrate  as  base,  and 
a  certain  number  of  other  explosive  sabetauces,  this  ratio 
reduces  itself  to 

v;q 

6.  In  other  cases,  if  it  be  supposed  with  some  mathematiciaus 
that  the  specific  heat  of  a  compound  is  equal  in  theorj'  to  the 
snm  of  those  of  its  elements,  the  ratio  of  the  speciJSc  heats 

-  might  be  replaced  by  the  ratio  ^  of  the  number  of  the  atoms, 
e  q 

that  is,  of  the  elementary  units  of  the  compound  (each  of  tliese 

units  being  referred  to  its  atomic  weight),  or 


But  this  formula  is  very  opeu  ta  dispute,  owiBg  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  liypothcsis  relative  to  the  specific  heats  (see  p.  1 9). 
On  this  point,  we  will  only  state  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
molecule  of  potassium  sulphate  would  be  according  to  theory ' 
equal  to  24  x  7  =  16-8,  while  experiments  have  given,  even 
near  the  ordinary  temperature,  33'2,  that  is,  the  double.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  very  numerous  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  derived  &om  the  study  of  solid  and  liquid  compounds. 

7.  Owing  to  these  disagreements,  it  is  preferable  to  take  for  c 
and  <f  their  experimental  values,  and  to  adroit  that  their  ratio 
remains  nearly  constant,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  arc 
connected  with  the  application  of  these  values  to  very  high 
temperatures. 

The  ratio  of  the  characteristic  products 

therefore  only  retains  a  purely  empirical  meaning,  bnt  it  offers 
the  advantage  of  being  calculable  for  the  unit  weight,  from 
simply  experimental  data,  and  without  introducing  any  hypo- 
thesis relative  to  the  laws  of  gases.  It  furnishes  t^e  elements 
of  a  first  comparison  between  explosive  substances,  in  the  room 
of  a  more  perfect  theory. 

>  2-4  is  Uio  Epecific  beat  at  constanl  voltune  of  the  ample  gaaes- 
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duration  of  explosrve  beactions. 

§  1.  Genmal  Ideas. 

1,  Thk  chemical  transformation  in  a  mass  which  explodes, 
arises  and  is  propagated  with  a  certain  rapidity,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  primary  importance  for  theory,  as  well  as  practice. 
In  fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gases  arc  liberated  depends 
apon  it,  and  consequently  the  velocity  communicated  to  pro- 
jectiles, as  also  the  effects  proHnccil  in  blasting  at  the  expense  of 
the  Toclcs  which  it  is  desired  to  break  up,  or  the  obstacles  to  be 
removed  in  military  engineering.  Kow  the  heat  liberated  by  a 
given  reaction  may  be  almoat  entirely  employed  Ut  heat  the 
gases  and  increase  their  pressure,  if  the  reaction  be  very  rapid  ; 
while  it  is  dissipated  to  no  purpose  by  radiation  and  conduction 
if  the  reaction  be  alow. 

In  the  former  case  the  effecte  may  be  very  various. 

When  an  instantaneous  decomposition  takes  place,  a  given 
quantity  of  explosive  substance  crushes  on  tlic  spot  the  portions 
of  rock  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Its  energy  is  therefore 
coRSomed  in  a  work  almo.st  useless  from  the  industrial  point  of 
view,  but  which  is  sometimes  desired  in  military  enfjineering, 
with  a  view  to  hollowing  a  primary  chamber,  destined  to  contain 
a  larger  charge  of  explosive.  If  the  development  of  the  gases 
be  le«a  sudden,  though  still  extremely  rapid,  the  same  quantity 
nf  explosive  may  on  the  other  hand  dislocate  the  rock  by 
producing  extended  fiaaures  in  it.  and  by  hurling  abruptly  aside 
the  nearest  portions  of  rock,  which  is  in  general  the  result  aimed 
It  by  miners. 

Thia  action  is  transformed  in  certain  cases  into  a  general 
shaking,  which  causes  the  ground  to  tremble  and  considerably 
displaces  the  centres  of  gravity  of  stones  and  other  objects,  thus 
(mtro)'ing  the  stability  of  masonry  and  fortified  works. 

Lastly^  the  same  quantity  of  exph>sive  sometimes  reduces  its 
effects  to  elastic  displacements,  and  an  undulating  movement 
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of  the  ground,  which  are  propagated  to  a  distance  without  great 
local  destruction,  the  pressures  developed  having  been  exerted 
suflicitintlj  slowly  to  give  the  rock  or  wall  time  to  displace  itself 
very  slightly  "  en  maaae."  In  this  case  the  explosive  substance 
will  have  produced  scarcely  any  useful  effect 

This  question  of  the  duration  of  reactions  playing  an  essential 
part  in  all  questions  relative  to  explosive  substances,  has  led  the 
author  to  bring  together  here  the  principal  considerations  and 
experiments  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  experiments  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

2.  The  chemical  transformation  of  the  explosive  substance 
has  therefore  to  be  defined  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  of 
its  origin,  its  duration,  and  its  propagation. 

§  2.  Origin  op  Reactions. 

1.  A  reaction,  once  started,  continues  by  itself,  being  propa- 
gated either  by  simple  progressive  inflammation,  or  by  almost 
instantaneous  detonation. 

2.  In  all  cases  relative  to  the  usual  explosive  substances,  to 
develop  the  reaction  requires  preliminary  work,'  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration which  is  represented  by  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
substance  to  u  certain  initial  temperature,  such  as  315°  for  black 
powder,  190°  for  mercur)-  fulminate,  etc.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  no  explosive  substance  could  be  prepared  beforehand 
and  stored  in  a  magazine. 

But  to  what  point  are  these  notions  applicable  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  reaction  results  from  a  shock,  a  sudden  pressure,  or 
any  mechanical  influence  ? 

3.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  every  explosive  reaction 
should  l)e  attributed  to  a  preliminary  heating,  which  is  gradually 
transmitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  raising  successively  all  the 
parts  of  the  matter  to  the  temperature  of  decomposition. 

Shock  pressure,  friction,  or  mechanical  effects  are  only 
efflcacious  by  causing  this  preliminary  beating,  and  sometimes 
propagating  it  in  \'irtue  of  the  direct  or  alteruative  transforma- 
tioua  of  tlic  energy  into  heat,  and  according  to  the  various 
mechaoiams,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  iu  §  6. 

4.  This  being  granted,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  decomposition 
of  one  and  the  same  substance  con  take  place  at  very  unec^ual 
temperatures  and  velocities;  a  substance  slowly  decomposable  al 
a  certain  temptirature  being  able  to  exist  at  much  higher  tempe- 
ratures, though  during  a  gradually  shortening  interval. 

It  is  iu  this  way  that  certain  exploslvft  sulistauces  are  some- 
times spontaneously  decomposed  with  great  slowness,  &om  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  only  produce  detonations  if  the 
temperature  he  raised  intentionally  or  by  accident 

'  "  Emai  de  M4c*nu)ue  Chimiquo,"  tom.  ti.  p.  6. 
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The  antUor  has,  moreover,  developed  the  whole  of  this  theorj' 
in  another  place,*  and  recalls  it  in  order  to  thoroughly  fix  the 
ideas. 

5.  It  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  tlie  secondary  compounds,  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  powder,  several  of  these  compounds  being  formed 
at  the  very  ontset,  at  temperatures  wliich  would  gradually 
destroy  them  if  they  lasted  long  enough.  But  the  suddenness 
of  the  cooling  keeps  the  compounds,  such  as  formic  acid, 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  from  the  destruction  which  they  would 
•luickly  uudergo  if  they  were  maintained  in  a  constant  manner 
at  the  initial  temperature  of  their  formation.  In  fact,  this  sudden 
cooling  brings  them  to  the  temperatui'e  at  which  they  are  defi- 
nitely stable. 


§  3.  Sensitivenkss  op  Explosive  Substances, 

1.  This  sensitiveness  depends  both  on  condition  of  heating, 
and  on  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  reactions.  It  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  One  substance  is  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  rise  in  temperature,  another  to  a  sudden  pressure, 
another  to  shock,  properly  so  called,  another  deUmates  with  the 
least  friction.  Thus  for  example,  silver  oxalate  detonates  at 
iU)oat  130°  nitrogen  sulphide  at  about  207^  mercury  fulminate 
at  a  temperature  near  this,  alrout  190^,  and  nevertheless  the 
fulminate  is  much  more  sensitive  to  stiock  and  friction  than 
nitro^n  sulphide  and  silver  oxalate.  There  exist  therefore 
special  proirerties,  depending  ou  the  individual  structure  of  each 
substance,  particularly  for  the  solids,  which  favour  decomposi- 
tion under  given  circumstances.  But  there  also  exist  general 
conditions,  which  it  will  now  be  useful  to  state. 

2.  The  sensitiveness  exhibited  by  the  same  substance 
increases  with  the  initial  temperature  at  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  that  is,  a  temperature  nearer  to  that  at  which  the 
body  commences  to  be  spontaneously  decomposed,  the  explana- 
tion of  this  being  that  tlie  heat  libenited  by  the  reaction  proper 
tmdergoes  less  loss  by  radiation,  and  that  it  raises  to  the  desired 
degree  a  greater  weight  of  the  nou -decomposed  substance. 

A  portion  of  the  sensitiveness  will  be  rendered  still  greater 
if  this  limit  be  exceeded,  that  is,  if  the  conditions  prevail  under 
which  a  slow  decomposition  may  be  transformed  by  the  least 
heating  into  a  rapid  decomposition. 

A  substance  taken  near  and  especially  above  this  limit  may 
be  aaid  to  be  in  the  state  of  chemical  tension. 

For  example,  celltUoid,  a  body  which  does  not  detonate 
under  the  hammer  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  acquires  the 
property  of  detonating  when  heated  to  about  its  softening  point, 
^  **  Eesai  de  M^caniqne  ChimiqnB,"  tom.  it  p.  68  and  fallovring. 
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viz.  towards  160°  to  180',  a  point  which  is  near  the  temperature 
of  the  rapid  decomposition  of  tlie  substance. 

3.  When  two  different  explosive  anbstancea  are  compared, 
which  are  decomposed  at  the  same  temperature  and  with  similar 
rapidity,  their  reitUive  aentitiveneaa  to  shock  and  friction,  at  a  lower 
tem[>eniture.  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter  over  which,  from 
the  first  instant,  tht  work  of  the  sluxk  or  of  thefricHon  is  di^ 
triimted;  that  is  to  say.  it  depends  on  the  coheaioD  of  the 
subatance,  which  r^ulates  at  the  point  struck  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy  into  heat,  and  consequently,  the  temperature 
developed  around  this  point. 

4.  Cohesion,  also,  generally  intervenes  in  the  case  of  dind 
infiamm/ition ;  the  tavu.  quantity  of  lieat  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  first  purtions,  being  Me  to  raise  to  the  dcqree  of 
decomposition  the  temperature  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  to 
which  it  is  exclusively  applied,  while  if  it  be  dviiribuUd  over  a 
ffreater  ntasa  the  temperature  of  the  Iatl«r  will  not  be  raised  to 
the  d^ree  requisite  fur  the  decom position  to  be  propagated. 

5.  The  mass  heated  remaining  the  same,  and  the  substances 
being  difTerenl,  Mf  aen^iiivenex^  dJepcjuis  on  the  initial  temperature 
at  vuiieh  dcmmpoxitum  e(»nmeneei.  Tliia  temperature  being  con- 
siderably lower,  for  example^  for  potassium  chlorate  than  for 
tlie  nitrate,  the  chlorate  powder  will  be  more  Hcusitive  in  this 
respect. 

b.  The  sensidv^Tiess  depends  furthermore  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  liberated  by  decomposition;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  sensitive- 
ness will  be  greater,  all  things  else  being  equal,  if  the  reaction 
liberates  more  heat. 

7.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  will  produce  different  effects  on  the 
same  weiykt  of  matter  aceording  to  the  ^pecifie  heat  of  the  latter. 
For  iuBtance,  jiutaasium  eldorate,  the  apeci6c  heat  of  which  is 
0'209,  subitituted  for  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  nitrate,  of 
which  the  specific  heat  is  0'239,  in  tlie  composition  of  an 
explosive  mixture  should  give,  and  in  iact  does  give,  a  more 
sensitive  powder  than  the  nitrate. 

This  condition  coniributes,  with  the  lower  temperature  of 
decomposition  and  the  absence  of  cohesion,  to  render  the  chlorate 
powders  eminently  dangerous. 


§   4.  MOLECDLAB  BaPIDITY  07  THE  BSACnONS. 

^rst  Section. — General  Phenomena. 

1.  The  rapidity  of  a  reaction  must  be  ref^arded  in  a  different 
manner  according  as  it  is  the  question  of  a  homogeneous  system, 
and  especially  of  a  gaseous  system,  submitted  to  identical  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  in  all  its  parts,  or  if  the 
system  be  submitted  at  oue  point  to  a  rise  in  temperature  or 
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to  a  shook  capable  of  piodacing  an  explodon  which  is  tfaea 
gradually  propagated. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  former  case.  We  shall  distinguish 
the  awUeular  rapidity  of  tJif.  r^-acticTis,  which  is  defined  by  the 
qoantity  of  matter  transformed  at  a  fixed  temperature  aud  con- 
stant pressure,  under  invariable  conditions,  a-nd  the  rapidity  of 
jmrpagatvm.  of  Ttadiann. 

For  greater  clearness  the  phenomena  will  be  treated  in  a 
general  manner  in  the  first  section,  then  the  molecular  rapidity 
of  reactions  in  a  homogeneous  system,  submitte<J  lo  tmifonn 
condidons  and  contained  in  an  enclosure  to  which  it  cannot 
yield,  and  from  which  it  cannot  borrow  heat,  will  be  specially 
studied  (second  section).  Lastly,  a  system  also  homogeneous, 
but  which  can  lose  heat,  will  be  examined  (third  section). 

2.  Suppose,  first,  a  certain  hody^  or  a  certain  mixture,  capable 
of  undergoing  a  chemical  transformation.  When  the  whole 
mass  is  placed  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
pceasore,  or  of  vibratory  movement,  etc.,  it  seems  as  if  the 
reaction  must  be  instantaneously  developed  in  all  the  parts  at 
the  same  time;  the  sudden  explosions  of  nitrogen  chloride  and 
of  nitroglycerin  would  seem  favourable  to  this  idea  at  first 
sight.  However,  a  closer  observation  proves  that  molecular 
reactions  generally  require  a  certain  time  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, even  when  they  liberate  heat.  Such  is,  fur  instance,  the 
decomposition  of  formic  acid  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  can  be  easily  followed  experimentally  owing  to  the 
fllowness  with  which  this  decomposition  is  effected.  Carried 
oat  in  a  closed  vessel  and  maintained  at  the  fixed  temperature 
of  260*,  it  requires  many  hours.  Nevertheless  this  reaction 
liberates  5800  cal.  per  equivalent  of  formic  acid,  viz.  126  cal. 
per  gramme.* 

3.  The  following  arc  further  examples  of  reactions  liberating 
a  large  quantity  of  heat,  without,  however,  being  instantaneous. 

Thus,  acetylene,  changed  into  benzene  towards  a  dull  red  heat 
by  a  alow  reaction,  lilwratfa  at  the  same  volume  half  as  much 
heat  again  as  a  detonating  mixture  formed  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  proportions  of  water,  viz.  85.500  cal.  for 
33-6  litres  of  acetylene  (reduced  to  0''  and  0760),  instead  of 
.i9,000  cal.,  produced  by  the  formation  of  gaseous  water  by 
means  of  the  same  volume  of  electrolytic  gns. 

It  is  abont  four  times  as  much  as  the  heat  liberated  by  a 
chlorate  powder,  weight  for  weight,  viz.  2192  caL  per  1  grra.  of 
tnosformed  acetylene,  instead  of  5906  cal.  for  1  gnu.  of 
potaasium  chlorate  powder. 

Cyanogen  liberates  three  times  as  much  (1435  cal.  per  1  grm.) 
aa  the  same  weight  of  chlorate  powder,  and  this  number  is 

*  "Eaki  do  M^nique  Cbiinique,"  torn.  ii.  p.  IT,  and  eepecially  p.  5B  and 
foBowiog. 
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double  that  of  the  heat  liberated  by  an  explosive  mixture  formed 
of  electrolytic  gas  at  the  same  volume,  viz.  33*6  litres,  or 
112,000  cal.  instead  of  59,000,  when  the  cyanogen  is  decom- 
posed into  free  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  the  electric  epark. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  the  carlwn  immediately  commences 
to  be  precipitated,  the  cyanogen  does  not  detonate  under  the 
influence  of  the  spark,  nor  even  of  the  voltaic  arc,  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  slowness  of  the  reaction  thus  caused. 

Under  other  conditions,  however,  the  cyanogen  and  acetylene 
can  he  decomposed  with  detonation  into  their  elements,  but  it  is 
neither  hy  simple  heating  nor  by  the  action  of  the  electric  arc 
or  spark  (see  p.  67). 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  these  facts  ^  which  comprise 
the  explosive  bodies,  properly  so  called,  when  maintained  at  a 
temperature  slightly  less  than  that  wtiich  determines  the  ex- 
plosion. Silver  oxalate,  for  instance,  is  slowly  decomposed  at 
100°,  while  it  detonates  sharply  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 

4.  In  a  word,  every  molecular  reaction  effected  by  simple 
heating  at  a  constaut  temperature  in  a  homogeneous  body  and 
submitted  to  conditions  which  appear  identical  for  all  its  parts, 
has  a  characteristic  coeflUcieut  relative  to  the  duration.  This 
coefficient  depends  on  the  temperature,  the  pressure,  and  the 
relative  proportions ;  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
study  of  the  unequally  destructive  properties  of  explosive 
compounds. 

This  will  be  exemplified  by  a  few  applications. 

5.  The  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  a  reaction  does  not  change 
the  quantity  of  beat  liberated  by  the  total  transformation  of  a 
given  weight  of  explosive  matter.  But  if  the  gases  formed 
grarlwally  expand,  for  instance,  as  in  a  cannon,  owing  to  the 
change  of  capacity,  increased  by  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  or 
owing  to  cooling  due  to  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel ; 
under  these  circumstances  the  initial  pressures  will  be  less  the 
longer  the  transformation  of  a  given  weight  of  matter  lasts. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  very  rapid  transformation  of  the 
whole  mass  in  a  closed  vessel,  allows  the  initial  pressures  to 
attain  the  immensity  of  their  theoretical  limits,  or  to  approacli 
it,  it  is  dilticult  to  construct  vessels  strong  enough  to  contain 
the  gases  of  explosion. 

6.  This  explains  the  influence  of  resisting  envelopes  and  of 
tamping,  an  influence  which  is  especially  apparent  with  slow 
powders,  but  which  is  also  observed  with  rapid  powders,  par- 
ticularly in  detonators, 

At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  the  pressure  at  first  developed 
around  the  ignited  point  tends  to  diminish,  owing  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gases,  and  in  proportion  as  the  products  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  a  more  considerable  space.     If  the  gases 
1  "  Atmales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  4'  B^rie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  142. 
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iiriilined  the  whole  of  their  heat  the  pressure  after  some  instants 
would  depend  solely  on  the  extent  of  the  space.  The  pressure 
would  he  greater  Uie  more  limited  the  space ;  the  maximum 
pressure  correapomling  to  the  explosion  of  the  substance  in  its 
own  volume,  and  the  molecular  rapidity  of  the  reaction  exerting 
no  influence.  But  this  is  an  cxtTcnic  limit,  owing  to  the  losses 
of  heat  which  the  products  of  the  explosion  continually  undergo 
by  contact,  conduction,  and  radiation ;  hence  results  a  cooling, 
which  loweo^  the  temperature,  and  therefore  the  pressure,  as 
well  as  the  rapidity  of  the  chemical  reaction.  The  initial 
pressure  tends  to  approach  tliis  limit,  the  more  rapid  the  powder, 
the  smaller  tlie  ca[Kicity  enclosing  the  powder,  and  the  more 
resisting  the  walls  of  this  capacity,  which  enables  them  to  hold 
the  compressed  gases  during  a  longer  period. 

7.  The  same  Vi-ill  happen,  not  only  when  an  explosive  body  is 
placed  in  a  fixed  and  resisting  capacity,  but  also  if  it  be  placed 
ID  a  thin  envelope,  or  under  a  stratum  of  water,  or  even  in  the 
open  air.  In  fact,  when  the  duration  of  reaction  decreases 
beyond  measure,  the  gases  liberated  develop  jtressures  which 
increase  with  an  extreme  rapidity,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  the 
fitUTOunding  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  even  gaseous,  have  not  time 
to  put  themselves  in  motion  in  order  to  yield  gradually  to  these 
pf«88tir«s ;  these  bodies,  tlierefore,  offer  to  the  expansion  of  the 
gases  reeistances  comparable  to  those  of  a  fixed  wall. 

It  ia  known  that  a  film  of  water  on  the  surface  of  nitrogen 
chloride  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  such  effects.  A  drop  of  this 
substance  placed  in  a  watch-glass  may  detonate  without  breaking 
it,  while  if  it  be  covered  with  a  little  water  the  glass  is  broken. 
By  o[>erating  on  a  slightly  larger  mass,  even  the  plank  upon 
which  the  vessel  is  placed  may  be  pierced  under  these  contlitions. 

The  same  result  may  sometimes  be  attained  by  increasing  the 
mass  of  the  explosive  substance;  the  gases  first  ignited  not 
having  time  to  dissipate,  are  then  acting  as  tamping.  This  effect 
becomes  greater  and  greater,  as  the  temperature  of  the  substance, 
anii  therefore  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction,  increases. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  corapresseil  dynamite  and  gun-cotton, 
substances  capable  of  being  inflamed  without  danger  by  the  aid 
of  an  ignited  body  when  operated  upon  in  small  quantities,  have 
sometimes  caused  terrible  explosions,  owing  to  the  general 
inflammation  of  a  considerable  mass. 

To  sura  up.  the  nearer  the  duration  of  the  reaction  approaches 
being  instantaneous,  the  nearer  the  initial  pressure,  even  in  an 
open  veesel,  approaches  the  theoretical  pressure,  the  latter  being 
Cuctilated  for  ue  case  of  a  decomposition  effected  in  a  constant 
capacity  entirely  tilled  by  the  explosive  substance.  It  is  thus 
that  the  extraordinary  destructive  effects  produced  by  mercury 
fulminate,  nitroglycerin,  or  compressed  gun-cotton  can  he 
appreciated. 
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"We  shall  now  analyse  the  phenomena  in  a  more  preciae 
manner. 

Second  Sectwn, — A  homogeruxms  system  submittal  to  uniform 
wndititms  ajid  eontaiwd  in  an  enclosure  to  vAicA  it  eanrwt  yidd, 
and  from  wkuJi  it  caniwt  take  any  heat. 

Let  it  be  a  homogeneous  system  capable  of  disengaging  heat 
by  chemical  transformation. 

The  case  will  first  be  examined  where  this  system  is  sttb- 
mitt€d  to  vniform  conditions  in  ail  its  parts,  and  contained  in  an 
eruhsure  to  which  it  cannot  yidd,  and  from  which  it  cannot  take 
any  heat.  Under  these  theoretical  conditions,  the  mass  of  the 
matter  is  of  no  importance. 

1.  Tlie  molecular  rapidity  of  reactions  in  a  homoyenecus  syftteoi, 
everytliing  else  being  eiiual,  in^eases  tmih  the.  tempertUure} 
Indeed,  it  increases  according  to  a  very  rapid  law,  as  is  proved 
by  the  author's  experiments  on  ethers  *  the  rapidity  being  then 
represented  by  an  exponential  function  of  the  temperature,  a 
function  of  which  the  numerical  value,  in  the  formation  of 
aoetic  ether,  is  22,000  times  greater  near  200°  than  near  7°. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  system  increa»es^  at  least  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  by  the  very  effect  of  the  reacHon. 

The  temperature  of  the  system  increases,  at  first  incessantly, 
and  does  so  up  to  a  limit  defined  by  the  figure  obtained  by 
dividing  the  lieat  liberated  by  unit  weight  by  the  specitic  heat 
of  the  system. 

Further,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  system  tends  towards 
this  limit  goes  on  increaaing  according  as  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture produced  by  the  reaction  itself  is  more  considerable. 

In  a  gaseous  s^-stem  contained  in  a  fixed  enclosure  the 
acceleration  will  become  even  greater,  at  least  at  the  commeuce- 
meiit>  and  this  owing  to  the  inflnenoe  of  pressure,  which 
zteeeflsaiUy  increasee  by  the  fact  of  the  ride  in  temperature. 
In  short,  the  author  has  established  that^  ererythin^'  else  being 
equal,  and  while  operating  at  a  fixed  temperature,  the  reactions 
an  affectgd  more  impidlj  in  liquid  thu  ia  gaseous  media. 
In  gueons  media,  in  putieular,  he  hfts  leeogmsed  that  the 
reactions  are  the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  preosoie.* 

3.  The  wtoleeular  rapidity  of  the  rmeHoms  i»  m  hamofoutms 
lyiftw.  incrmaes  tcith  the  condmsaiiim  ef  <A«  mithmmt,  or  more 
suaply,  the  rapidity  of  tk*  rsmOem  imermtu  iritA  A*  prusmft  in 
gmmui  tfsUmu.* 

Tims,  IB  ui  endoean  soppoaed  impermeable  to  beat  the 

A*  oaalmy.  tte  iira— ■  exem  Sttle 
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elementary  rapidity  of  the  reactions  will  go  on  incessantly 
increasing,  for  the  twofold  reason  tbat  the  temperature  is  con- 
unually  rising  aud  tbat  the  pressure  of  the  gases  ia  continually 
increasing. 

However,  the  influence  of  pressure  will  be  more  sensible  at 
the  beginning  thau  at  the  eud  uf  the  ex|>eriiiiei)t,  sceiug  that  the 
uon-comhiued  [mrt  cliiiiinisbes  more  and  more,  acid  ttiat  there 
arrives  a  moment  when  the  tension  proper  of  this  part,  con- 
sidered independently  of  the  rest,  ceases  to  go  on  increasing  in 
comequeDce  uf  the  heating. 

4.  The  molecular  rapidity  of  reacHoru  in  a  homoffmeous  eyatam 
(liptnde  on  the  relative  proportion*  of  the  components. 

When  operating  at  consiant  temperainre,  the  combination  is 
ktly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  either  of  the 
iponents. 

At  constant  temperature,  the  action  is.  ou  the  contrary,  checked 
by  the  presence  of  an  inert  substance  which  acts  by  dimiuish- 
ing  the  state  of  condensation  uf  the  substttnce. 

Ai  variable  temperature  the  reactions  are  d  fortiori  retarded 
by  the  presence  of  an  inert  body,  such  aa  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  or  the  silica  of  ordinary  dynamite,  this  inert  body  absorbing 
the  heat  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  system  without 
exerting  any  intlueuce  Leudlug  to  accelerate  it  by  its  presence. 

At  variable  teni|>erature  the  reaction  is  generally  .slower  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  one  of  the  components  than  if  eijual 
equivalents  be  used,  the  necessity  of  lieutiug  this  excess  more 
than  oompenaating  its  accelerating  influence. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  inert  matter  be  such 
that  the  temperature  of  tho  system  cannot  be  raised  to  the 
dflgree  necessary  for  the  combination  tu  be  continued  of  itself 
the  reaction  will  cease  to  be  explosive,  and  even  to  propagate 
its^. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  diameter  of  explosive  substances 
may  be  changed  by  mixture  with  an  inert  body.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  characteristic  facts. 

Dynamite  of  75  per  cent,  is  less  sliatterlng  than  pure  nitro- 
glycerin. However,  such  dynamite  cannot  be  employed  in 
charging  shells,  as  the  latter  would  explode  in  the  bore  of  the 
cannon,  under  the  influence  of  the  initial  shock  of  the  powder. 
Dynamite  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  can,  ou  the  contrary,  be  employed 
in  boUow  projectiles,  which  may  be  flred  from  cannons  without 
danger. 

TiuB  is  not  all.  With  dynamite  of  60  per  cent  the  projectile 
can  explode  at  the  point  of  arrival,  even  without  a  special  fuse, 
if  it  be  arrested  by  a  very  resisting  body,  such  as  an  armour 
plate,  the  rise  of  temperature  which  results  from  the  trans- 
lormation  of  the  energy  into  heat,  produced  by  the  sudden 
stoppage,  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion.     But  if  the 
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charge  of  nitroglycerin  be  lowered  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  the 
shell  charged  with  such  dynamite  will  require  the  employment 
of  a  percusaion  fuse  in  order  to  explode,  as  in  the  caae  of  black 
powder.  It  is  true  that  such  dynamite  scarcely  offers  any 
advantage  over  ordinary  powder. 

Another  easential  point  is  that  not  only  the  molecular 
rapidity  is  diminished  under  these  conditions,  but  also  the 
rapidity  of  inflammation  and  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  an 
explosive  substance  are  also  extremely  retarded  when  it  ia 
mixed  with  an  inert  body  in  proportions  approaching  those 
which  correspond  to  the  timita  of  iutlammability.  Consequently, 
towards  the.se  limits  inflammation  becomes  uncertain,  com- 
bustion is  badly  propa^ted,  and  the  explosive  character  of  the 
phenomenon  ceases  to  be  manifest 

Third  SeeUan. — A  homogenanu  system  sulnniited  to  uniform 
eonditijyns  hut  aipahU  of  loAng  heat. 

1.  ^eu  general  relations  being  established  for  a  system 
where  ilII  tlie  heat  which  it  liberates  is  employed  to  raise  the 
temperature,  we  oome  to  the  real  case,  that  in  which  the  sysUm 
still  suppostd  AoHM^etMOiM  onrf  nAmitted  to  uniform  conditions  at 
tk4  outstt  yidds  a  partioH  of  its  hnd  to  tMe  surrounding  bodies  by 
Twdiutum  or  eondnelicn.  The  mass  of  the  snhetancea  employed, 
whioh  does  not  come  into  question  in  principle  in  the  first  cose, 
here  plays  an  essential  parL 

In  short,  whenever  the  rapidity  of  the  reactions  ia  not  great, 
a  part  of  tfae  heat  produced  will  be  gradoaUy  dissipated,  and  the 
«l«niti(m  cf  feempwatare  will  soon  attain  a  certain  limit.  This 
limit  wiU  be  that  at  which  the  loss  of  beat  prodooed  by  the 
extvnal  actions  is  equal  to  tike  gain  doe  to  the  internal  reactions 
of  the  system,  the  laacrioe  viil  tlieB  take  place  with  a  certain 
rapidity  ooostant    or   nearly  eo»  witfaoat  wnrever  becoming 

This  is  the  case  of  a  —>*—■>*-  flute  uadsr  onlinary  con- 
ditMiks.  and  it  is  alao  tbe  tm^  ainslly  m  a  laaited  degree  of 
downeast  of  a  anudl  qnaottty  oc  an  erplosiT*  sabstanee  which 
is  qtCBtueooaKj' daoottpoaed. 

Bat  if  tiM  BMM  opanted  apon  be  iaenMei,  anpposing  it 
<wntainart  ia  a  $xtA  mfmaOt^^  Kbo  %■■— Mj  of  beaa  feat  by 
larttition  or  nooj^eiiuii  «l  aghiB  taBpanfeBVof  the  aystem 
via  bo  Umi  tba  taud  ^«Mtibr  of  haal  nniMi  a  tka  interior 
U  tba  tMd  of  a  prea  tna  «9I  Unralbre  be  iBumul  Thus 
tb*  tipswitimi  of  a«eb  a  iiji>w  aiasi  be  kMn  vfaetber  it 
Ind  tovai^  a  aav  Uaak  aaMmrlo  tbe  pnoMiM  er  vfaadisr 
ll»  tecvMse  bsooMaa  mm%  aid  «<r  m^  aad  finfl^  caqteivo^ 
wIm  to  tb*  «0inteftva  iMMH*  ife  Ihr  MvsansL 

TTiTiirmi  iiiiiiilniii  MHlwawi.  iif  ii  i  |iiiiiii[-  t--*  -"" 
nyUfi^  of  iW  faaclJMw  fii^  m  tH9«taM  fan  m  tba  inter- 
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'"plfilitaon  of  the  cfTecta  of  tamping,  as  has  been  said  before 
(pp.  40.  41). 

It  is,  further,  in  this  way  that  every  fosinc  substance  may  be 
truiaformed  into  a  detouating  substance,  when  the  mass  of  it 
contained  in  a  given  capacity  is  increased,  of  course  without 
any  change  being  made  either  in  the  orifices  or  the  form  of  the 
capacity. 

The  difference  between  the  various  modes  of  decomposition 
of  Ein  explosive  substance,  according  as  its  moss  is  more  or  less 
considerable,  deserve  particular  attention,  for  it  is  continually 
occurriDC  in  practice. 

2.  This  is  noticeable  even  when  there  is  an  escape  for  the 
gases  of  the  explosion,  provided  the  explosive  mass  be  latge 
enough.  It  ia  thus  that  the  decomposition  of  a  fusing  sub- 
stance, taken  at  constant  weight,  and  contained  witliin  a  given 
capacity,  may  change  into  explosion,  when  the  orifice  of  this 
capacity  is  contracted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inward  pressure 
and  temperature  may  increase  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

3.  The  same  remark  applies  to  ttpontaueous  decomposition  of 
great  masses  of  matter.  Slow  at  first  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, they  quicken  under  tlie  iuflut;nce  of  that  very  increase  in 
temperature  to  which  they  themselves  give  risa  It  may  also 
happen  that  this  tibq  in  temperature  changes  the  character  of 
the  decomposition  by  causing  a  fresh  reaction  after  the  initial 
one,  throwing  off  more  heat.  The  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  hence  still  furtlier  increases,  even  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  tumultuous  reaction,  and  a  general  explosion. 

4.  These  facts,  often  obser\'ed  in  laboratories,  have  been 
quoted  to  account  for  the  spontaneous  explosions  of  gun-cotton 
and  nitroglycerin,  and  their  tendency  is  to  cause  us  to  regard 
as  especially  dangerous  any  explosive  substance  in  which  the 
jvocess  of  decomposition  has  commenced. 

5.  These  considerations  demonstrate  the  cause  of  general 
explosions,  not  only  of  explosive  substances  contained  in  very 
solid  Teasels,  but  even  in  vessels  whose  resistance  is  very  slight, 
such  as  wooden  cases  or  thin  metallic  envelopes,  and  again  of 
explosions  of  substances  piled  up  in  the  open  air  when  the 
accumulation  of  these  Bul>stancL's  permit  of  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  and  of  a  gradual  acceltfration  in  the  reaction 
(see  pu  41). 

6.  General  explosions  may  also  occur  with  substances  divided 
into  very  small  quantities,  if  these  small  quantities  are 
sufficiently  close  to  one  another  to  constitute  a  large  mass  in 
the  aggregate,  and  if  t!ie  mechanical  eilccts  admit  of  accmnula- 
don  and  to  produce  a  common  result. 

The  precautions,  therefore,  both  for  storage  and  use,  should  be 
taken  just  as  though  all  the  individual  portions  of  the  explosive 
substuice  were  collected  into  one  single  mass.    Herein  lie  the 
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consequences  which  theory  has  pointed  to  aa  possible,  and  the 
accidcDtat  realisation  of  which  has  been  proved  hy  terrible 
cataatrophea. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  experiments  made  by  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  transport  and  storage  of  amorces 
have  shown  that  capsules  each  containing  0-015  grms.  of 
fulminate,  do  not  explode  en  masse  cither  under  the  influence 
of  a  shock,  or  when  crashed  by  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive,  or 
when  placed  in  an  incandescent  muffle,  or  in  the  centre  of  a 
boming  furnace. 

Yet  this  is  not  so  if  the  charge  of  fulminate  contained  in  the 
capsules  be  considerably  increased.  Tlie  feeling  of  security 
created  by  these  first  experiments  no  longer  exists  even  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  amorces  in  the  Thames. 

Experience  has  in  fact  shown  that  the  explosion  of  one  single 
strong  fulminating  capsule  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion 
of  all  the  capsules  placed  in  the  same  case.  If  the  case  itself 
explodes,  all  the  adjoining  cases  will  also  explode. 

It  is  on  account  of  analogous  phenomena  that  the  small 
fulmiuating  caps  (amorces),  used  as  children'a  playtlungs,  have 
only  too  often  given  rise  to  serious  accidents. 

At  Vanves,  near  Paris,  a  child  was  amusing  itself  by  letting 
off  one  of  these  amorces  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
when  two  packets  of  six  hundred  amorces  that  were  lying  on 
the  table  exploded  at  the  same  moment.  The  child  was  killed, 
the  chair  shattered,  and  the  flooring  staved  in. 

Tlie  explosion  which  occurred  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Beranger. 
on  May  14,  1878,  may  also  be  mentioned,  in  a  store  con- 
taining amorces  intended  for  children's  toys.  These  amorces 
were  composed  as  follows  ;— One  kind,  called  single,  of  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  (12  parts),  amorphous  pho.si)horus 
(6  parU),  lead  oxide  (12  parts),  and  resin  (1  |>art) ;  the  others, 
oalled  double,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
(9  parts),  amorphous  phosphorus  (1  part),  antimony  sulphide 
(1  part),  flowers  of  sulphur  (0-25  part),  and  nitre  (0'25  iwrt). 
The  latter,  more  sensitive  to  friction,  averaged  0*01  grm.  in 
weight  From  six  to  eight  millions  of  these  amorces  pasted 
on  paper  slips,  in  lots  of  five  each,  were  piled  up  in  the  ware- 
house in  boxes.  A  few  of  these  having  become  ignited  by  an 
accident,  the  origin  of  which  was  never  clearly  ascertained, 
caused  the  whole  to  explode.  One  building  suddenly  gave 
way,  the  fapade  being  blown  out,  and  the  sUmework  hurled 
some  distance.  One  stnne,  measuring  a  cubic  metre,  was  thrown 
to  a  distance  of  fifty -two  metTBs.  A  great  part  of  the  adjoining 
building  was  also  destroyed,  fourteen  persons  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  sixteen  received  injuries. 

These  terrible  eflecta  are  explained  when  we  consider  that 
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the  weight  of  the  entire  explosive  matter  contained  in  the 
amorces  amonnted  to  about  64  kgms.,  and  that  its  force,  owing 
to  the  coQipoeition  of  this  matter,  was  equal  to  a  force  of 
226  kgma.  of  black  powder.* 

It  ia  essential,  that  persona  hav-ing  explosive  suletances 
tuder  their  charge  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  conviction 
that,  from  the  facta  and  general  truths  which  have  just  been 
stated,  preventive  uieaaurea  should  always  be  prescribed  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  total  explosion. 


§  6,  Rapidity  with  which  Keactions  aee  Pbopaoated. 

1.  Let  us  now  examine  the  case  of  a  homegenams  system,  bat 
subject  to  different  condiiions  in  its  various  farts,  Buch  as  those 
resulting  from  ignitioa  at  one  point,  or  from  a  local  shock,  con- 
ditions to  which  some  of  the  facts  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  be  ascribed. 

For  propagating  the  transformation  in  a  mass  which  explodes, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  »U  its  |Mirts,  the 
physical  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  which  have 
incited  the  phenomenon  at  one  point  must  reproduce  them- 
selres  successively  &om  layer  to  layer  throughout  every  part  of 
the  whole  mass. 

On  this  head  attention  may  be  called  to  the  numerous 
experiments  made  by  artillerymen,  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
combustion  of  ordinar)*  jM)wder,  and  as  to  tliat  of  gun-cotton ; 
the  rapidity  varying  acconling  to  the  physical  construction  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  powders.  We  will  firstly  sura 
up  these  results,  as  well  as  those  observed  with  mixtures  of 
gaseona  explosives,  that  is  to  say,  the  observatiuas  relating  to 
the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
or  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  of  hydrocaibon  gases. 

We  shall  llien  8i>eak  of  the  new  and  unexpected  results 
famished  by  the  study  of  gun-cotton  and  nitroglycerin  ;  describe 
the  new  oonceptioD  of  the  employment  of  caps,  and  the  hitherto 
unknown  distinction  between  the  simple  ignition  and  the 
genuine  explosion  of  explosive  matters  will  be  discussed  ;  a 
distinction  which  the  author's  retuint  experiments  led  liiui  to 
extend  to  gaseous  mixtures  themselves.  Then  it  will  be 
attempted  to  apply  these  differences  to  theoretical  conceptions. 
Thxxi  we  shall  be  led  on  to  the  notion  of  the  explosive  wave, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter. 

2.  According  to  Piobert,^  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  of 
)wder  in  the  open  air,  observed  on  vertically  placed  prisma  of 

length,  the  lateral  surfaces  of  which  were  greased  for  the 

1  These  bets  have  been  token  from  the  rsport  presented  \tj  the  Committee 
of  Inquiiy. 
*  fiobert,  "  Trsitd  d'Artillerie,"  purdo  tb^rique. 
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porpoee  of  ensuring  the  regularity  of  the  phenomenon,  has 
found  to  be  between  10  and  13  mms.  per  second  for  service  powder. 
It  varies,  moreover,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  apparent  density 
of  the  powder,  in  which  the  fire  propagates  itaelf  in  successive 
layers. 

3.  The  velocity  of  combustion  in  this  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the 
velocity  with  which  the  reaction  is  transmitted  into  the  interior 
of  a  single  explosive  mass,  should  not  be  confouuded  with  the 
velocity  of  inflammation,  that  is,  with  the  time  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  the  same  reaction  in  a  whole  formed  out  of  a 
series  of  small  masses  or  grains  placed  side  by  side.  In  order 
to  characterise  the  difference  between  these  two  velocities,  we 
shall  give  the  experiments  made  by  IMobert  with  hollow  iron 
semi-cylinders  of  various  lengths.  The  velocity  of  inflammation, 
measured  in  the  open  air,  varies  in  the  old  service  powders 
from  1*5  metre  to  3'4  metres  per  second ;  In  tubes  closed  at  one 
end,  from  0*30  metre  to  IS  metre,  according  as  the  grain  is 
0*2  mm.  or  2*5  mms.  in  diameter.  The  increase  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  grain.  Tliese  figures  are  very  different 
from  those  given  above  for  the  velocity  of  combustion  in  a 
single  mass. 

4.  The  combnstioD  velodty  of  powder  depends  <m  the  pressore 
of  air  or  of  the  surrounding  gases. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Boyle  made  some 
experiments  on  the  combustion  of  powder  in  a  vacuum,  and 
ofaaerN'ed  that^  under  these  circHmstances.  the  grains  of  powder 
projected  on  a  red-hot  iron  fused  with  detonating.  If  we  try 
a  certain  number  of  grains  at  the  same  time,  explosion  results ; 
doubtless  because  the  con<Iitions  of  local  pressure  are  changed 
round  each  grain  which  deflagrates. 

Huyghens  repeated  the  same  experiment  by  igniting  powder 
by  means  of  a  leus  which  concentrated  the  solar  rays. 

If  tlie  heating  is  progressive,  as  would  be  obtained  by  the 
radiation  from  a  lighted  coal,  the  sulphur  may  either  be  sub- 
limed, thus  destroying  the  homogeneity  of  the  compound,  or  the 
powder  can  be  fused  according  to  Hawksbee  (1702). 

These  experiments  have  been  often  trietl  with  various  modi- 
fications, such  as  the  employment  of  a  platinum  wire  brought  to 
red  heat  by  electricity,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ijmiting  tlie  powder 
in  a  vacuum  (Abel]^  Bianchi  has  thus  observed  tliat  gun- 
cotton  slowly  decomposes  In  a  vacuum  before  exploding,  and 
this  result  has  since  been  extended  to  nitroglycerin  by  Heeren 
and  AbeL 

Mercury  fulminate  on  the  other  hand  explodes  in  a  vacnum 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  brass  wire  heated  to  redness ; 
but  the  explosion  does  not  propagate  itself  to  grains  which  are 
not  contiguous,  as  it  would  do  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

5.  Not  only  does  a  vacuum  prevent  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
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but  every  diraioatioD  in  pressure  retards  it.  In  1S35,  Mitchell 
obMrved  tbat  fuses  bum  slower  on  high  mountains ;  some  veiy 
exact  experiraente  were  made  in  this  respect  by  Frankhind  in 
1861  in  his  own  laboratory,  and  afterwards  by  Dc  Saint-liobert 
in  the  Alps.  Under  pressures  varying  between  0723  metre 
and  0'40o  metre,  that  is  Ui  say,  behiw  atmn.'(pheri<:-  pressure,  the 
velocity  of  the  combustion  of  powder  would  be  practically 
represented,  according  to  De  Saint-Kobert.  by  such  a  formula  as 
the  following :  _ 

A  being  a  constant,  and  p  expressing  the  pressure. 

These  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  t!ic  greater  or  leas  velocity 
with  which  the  heated  gases  escape  before  havin<^  had  Lime  to 
beat  the  axljai^ent  portioiiR  of  the  Bolid  matter.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  pressure  lessens  the  number  of  gaseous 
particles  brought  up  to  a  high  temperature  which  at  every 
moment  come  in  contact  with  tlie  solid  particles  not  yet  ignited 
and  share  with  them  their  energy,  so  as  to  place  themselves  in 
*^nilibrium  of  temperature. 

Whatever  the  pressure,  if  it  operates  under  a  constant 
volume,  the  initial  temperature  of  these  particles  remains  prac- 
tically the  same ;  ai  least,  so  long  as  the  chemical  reaction  is 
not  modified.  But  if  operating  under  a  c:anstant  pressure,  the 
case  will  be  otherwise,  the  temperature  being  lowered  by  the 
expansion  of  the  gases. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combustion  velocity  of  powder 
increases  with  great  rapidity,  once  we  obtain  the  considerable 
pressures  which  are  produced  in  cannons  and  guns.  Tluis,  for 
instance.  Captain  Castan  estimated  the  combustion  velocity  of 
powder,  iu  the  interior  of  large  bore  cannons,  at  032  metre 
per  second,  instead  of  about  01  metre  in  the  open  air. 

7.  The  combustion  velocity  of  other  explosive  eubatanccs  has 
not  formed  the  object  of  such  numerous  experiments  as  that  of 
black  powder;  moreover,  it  gives  rise  to  fresh  obaervaLions  and 
to  a  theory  of  an  entirely  cUfferent  order,  as  will  presently  be 
stated. 

Kobert  estimated  the  combustion  velocity  of  non -compressed 
gun-cotton  at  eight  times  more  than  tliat  of  service  powder;  wliich 
estimate  was  applied  to  a  progressive  combustion  effected 
without  detonation. 

8.  These  researches  were  extended  to  explosive  gaseous 
wiitures-  In  1867,  Bunsen '  estimated  the  velocity  of  combus- 
tion  for  electrolytic  gas  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  at  34  metres  per 
weond,  and  at  only  one  metre  per  second  for  the  mixturti  of 
wbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  in  oiiuivalent  proportions,  these 
muturee  being  taken  nnder  atmospheric  pressure.     He  deter- 

*  "  Ano&les  de  Ohimie  et  de  Physique,"  4*  e^rie,  torn.  liv.  p.  449. 
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mined  ito  rate  of  flow  through  a  narrow  orifice,  ignited  the  jet 
and  endeavoured  to  discover  what  was  the  minimum  rate  of 
How  at  which  the  flame  would  remain  atationarj-  at  the  orifice 
without  going  back  into  the  interior.  Mdllard '  made  several 
experiments  on  various  mixtures  of  air  and  of  marsh  gas,  or  of 
c»al  gas;  he  found  that  the  velocity  of  combastiou  defined 
as  above  rapidly  dimiDJabes  in  proportion  aa  the  ratio  of  the 
gases  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  combustion  is  increased,  the 
maximum  speed  being  0'5(j0  metre  per  second  in  the  case  of 
a  mixture  of  eight  parts  by  volume  of  air  and  one  part  of 
marsh  gas.  If  a  mixture  contain  twelve  parts  of  air  and  one 
part  of  marsh  gas  it  will  descend  to  004  metre.  With  coal 
gas  and  air  th^i  maximum  velocity  obtained  has  been  almost 
double.  Mallard  and  Le  Chabelier  have  recently  returned  to 
this  question  by  other  processes  which  have  given  them  very 
varied  results  according  to  the  mode  of  combustion.  This  will 
be  referred  to  later  on,  and  the  existence  of  detonating  velocities 
for  the  same  gaseous  mixtures  reaching  almost  up  to  3000 
metres  per  second,  and  the  causes  of  these  differences  will  be 
shown. 

9.  The  study  of  new  explosive  substances  has  in  fact  led  to 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  chemical 
reaction  in  thi>  interior  of  a  mass  in  combustion  ;  and  it  has 
radically  modified  the  ideas  which  prevailed  on  this  question. 
At  one  time,  when  black  powder  was  the  only  known  explosive, 
the  only  point  studied  was  how  to  ignite  it,  the  effects  of  con- 
secutive  explosion  not  appearing  to  depend  on  the  process  of 
ignition.  But  nitroglycerin  and  gun-cotton  have  evinced  a 
smgulsr  diversity  in  this  respect. 

10.  To  form  a  correct  conception  of  them,  mention  must  first 
be  made  of  the  phenomena  of  shock  and  of  other  analogous 
causes  capable  of  producing  deflagration. 

Shock  could  hardly  of  itself  affect  the  decomposition  of  a 
substance  which  absorbs  heat,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  colossal 
masses  animated  by  enonnous  enei^  and  concentrating  all  their 
action  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  ellect.  For  instance,  the  energy  of  a  weight  of  1G30  kgms. 
falling  from  a  height  of  1  metre,  would  be  necessary  iu  order  to 
decompose  1  gnn.  of  water,  assuming  that  by  any  artifice  the 
totality  of  this  energy  could  be  transmitted  to  a  gramme  of 
water. 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  decomposition  of  the  substance 
disengages  heat,  we  can  conceive  that  a  limited  energy  would 
suffice  to  provoke  it,  provided  it  were  applied  in  its  entirety  to 
a  very  small  quantity  of  matter  whoso  temperature  it  raised  to 
the  desired  degree  for  determining  reaction. 

Thus  a  few  heavy  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  potassium  chlorate 
^  "  AnnaloB  de  Miuee,"  torn.  viii.  3*  livr&iaoD.     1871. 
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in  a  sheet  of  pUtinom  and  placed  ou  aa  auvil,  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  nf  ven*  sensible  traces  of 
potassium  chloride,  whereas  under  similar  conditions  potassium 
sulphate  jfives  no  indication  whatever  of  decomposition.  But 
the  decomposition  of  potassium  sulphate  into  poULssIuui  sulphide 
and  oxygiiu  abscirba  heat,  whereas  Lhu  decomposition  of  potas- 
sium  chlorate  into  potassium  chloride  disengages  beat  (ll.OUO 
cal.  for  ttCIOa). 

11.  This  condition,  however,  is  not  sufBcieut  for  shock  to 
produce  a  detonation.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the  energy 
developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  first  portions  should  be 
able  Co  commonicate  itself  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  so  aa  to 
detennine  step  by  step  the  decompusitiuu  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  most  favourable  c^indition  is  e\'idently  that  one  in  which 
UiQ  particles  of  the  explosive  substance  are  in  movement  and 
Animated  by  an  energy  of  such  a  nature  that  their  sudden 
stoppa^'e  would  transform  this  furce  into  heat  iu  tlm  interior  of 
the  substance  itself.  The  substance  is  thus  heated  in  a  uniform, 
and  sudden  manner ;  if  the  proper  temperature  be  attained,  the 
explosion  occurs  immediately.  Such  conditions  may  be  realized 
on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  bomb-shell  charged  with  dynamite 
which  meets  with  a  resisting  surface  (see  p.  43).  In  an  opposite 
sense  it  may  be  noted  that  the  sliuck  of  a  hammer  which  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  produce  on  some  isolated  points  the  desired 
conditions  with  pure  potassium  chlorate  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  efficacious  with  uitroglycerin.  Even  the  fall  of  a  weight 
of  4*7  kgms.  from  a  height  of  0*25  metre  on  to  a  drop  of  nitro- 
glycerin covering  a  surface  of  2  aq.  cms.  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  explosion  of  this  substance.*  Ou  the  other  hand,  nitro- 
glycerin mixed  with  a  siliciims  earth  constitutes  dynumitc,  a 
substance  which  is  very  slightly  susceptible  to  shock,  because 
the  porous  and  cellular  structure  of  the  silica  militates  against 
the  immediate  and  local  communication  of  energy  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  nitroglycerin  when  regarded  apart  from 
the  rest 

Further,  the  explosion  of  black  powder  causes  nitroglycerin 
to  explode,  whereas  it  does  not  produce  the  explosion  of 
dynamite,  at  least  in  the  open  air  and  with  weak  charges. 
*  But  this  im'rtncss  disappears  under  the  influence  of  certain 
particnlarly  violent  shocks,  such  as  that  of  mercury  fulminate. 
Again,  the  explo.'iion  nf  nitroglycerin  ia  very  diflbrent,  according 
aa  it  is  pure  or  mixed  with  another  body  or  is  operated  on  by  a 
simple  shock,  by  contact  with  a  body  in  weak  ignition,  or  in 
active  ignition,  or,  again,  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  fuse ;  or, 
finally,  by  the  contact  of  a  strong  priming  of  mercury  fulminata 

1  Gk  Girard,  MiUot  et  Vogt  ("  Comptes  readua  des  Bifauces  d«  I'Acad^mie 
da  Sdeocca,*'  Com.  Ixxi.  p.  691). 
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J  6.  Multiplicity  of  the  Modes  op  Combustioh. 

1.  According  to  the  method  employed  for  ignition,  dynamite 
may  be  quietly  decompoaed  without  any  flamo ;  or  it  may  burn 
briskly ;  or,  again,  give  rise  to  an  explo.siou  properly  so  called, 
either  moderate,  or  capable  of  dislocating  rocka,  or  even  of 
locally  crushing  theui  and  of  producing  the  most  violent 
effects. 

2.  The  substances  which  determine  these  latter  effects  have 
received  more  csjnx^ially  the  name  of  detonators.  Noble  was 
the  first  to  recognise  tlit;  cliaractcr  of  these  when  cKpcrimenling 
on  nitroglycerin  in  1864,  and  from  theuce  he  deduced  the  con- 
venient method  of  exploding  this  substance  eifectually  by 
meaua  of  a  priming  of  mercury  fulminate. 

Guu-cuiUm  dues  not  present  less  variety.  Abel  has  published, 
vith  reference  to  this  matter,  since  the  year  1868,  some  very 
curious  experiments,  which  similarly  tend  to  establish  a  great 
diversity  between  the  conditions  of  deflagration  in  this  substance 
according  to  the  mode  of  detonating  it.'  Koux  and  Sarrau 
have  generalised  these  phenomena  by  distinguishing  what  they 
have  termed  tlie  explosions  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  order, 
a  real  distinction,  yet  one  whidi  appturs  insuflicient,  by  reason 
of  its  too  absolute  character. 

'i.  However  strauge  this  diversity  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
the  author  IiuMr  nuverthtiless  tlmt  tJiermo-dynainic  theories  are 
I'tipahle  of  accounting  for  it  by  a  suitable  analysis  of  the 
])honomena  of  shock. 

In  fact,  llie  variety  of  explosive  plieuomena  depends  on  the 
speed  willi  whicli  tlie  reactiun  is  propagated,  and  on  the  more 
or  less  intense  pressures  which  result  therefrom. 

Take  the  simplest  case,  that  of  an  explosion  determined  by 
the  fall  of  a  weight  from  a  certain  height.  At  first  one  would 
bo  inclined  to  attribute  the  effects  observed  to  the  heat  dis- 
engaged by  the  compression  due  to  the  shock  of  the  suddenly 
arrested  weight.  But  calculation  sliowa  that  the  stoppage 
of  a  weight  of  several  kgms.  falling  horn  a  height  of 
0'25  metro  or  0*50  metre  cannot  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
explosive  moss  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  if  the  resultant 
bout  be  uniformly  distributed  tliroughout  the  entire  mass. 
Such  jjiass  t:ould  therefore  never  reach  bo  a  high  temperature, 
■uch  aa  lOl)^  and  200'^,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  nitroglycerin, 
u  tomperiLture  to  which  il  wouhl  seem  nece.ai.sary  to  raise  the 
entire  mass  suddenly  in  order  to  produce  explosion. 

It  is  by  a  different  mechanism  that  the  energy  of  the  weight 
tratisformod  into  heat  becomes  the  origin  of  the  effects  observed. 

'  "Comptee  rendiM  du  s^ftttcee  de  I'Aoftd^ime  dds  Sdoooea,"  Uhh.  Uix. 
[ip.  106&121.    1B69. 
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It  i&  suflScient  to  admit  that  pressures  which  result  from  the 
shock  exercised  on  the  surface  of  nitroglycerin  are  too  sudden, 
to  distribute  themselves  uniformly  throiiohout  the  whole  mass, 
anii  that  consequently  the  transformation  of  the  energy  into 
beat  takes  place  more  especially  in  the  first  layers  reached  by 
the  shock.  If  this  be  suiiicieutly  violent,  these  layers  may  thns 
be  suddenly  raised  up  to  about  200",  and  they  will  immediately 
decompose,  producing  a  gieat  quantity  of  gases.  The  produc- 
tion of  gas  is,  in  its  turn,  so  sudden  that  the  striking  body  has 
not  time  to  displace  itself,  and  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
ffAAvs  of  the  explosion  produces  a  first  shock,  doubtless,  moT« 
violent  than  the  first  on  the  layers  situated  below.  The  energy 
of  this  new  shock  changes  itself  into  heat  in  the  layers  which  it 
first  reaches.  It  determines  their  explosion,  and  this  alternation 
between  a  shock  developing  an  cnei^  which  becomes  changed 
into  heat,  and  a  production  of  heat  wkich  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  heated  layers  up  to  the  degree  of  a  new  explosion  capable 
of  repro<lucing  a  ahock,  transmits  the  reaction  from  layer  to 
layer  throughout  the  entire  mass.  The  propagation  of  the 
detlagmtion  thus  takes  plat«  by  virtue  of  phenomena  comparable 
to  those  which  give  rise  to  a  sound  wave;  that  is  to  say,  by 
producing  a  true  explosive  wave  which  travels  with  a  rapidity 
incomparably  greater  thau  that  of  a  simple  inflammation, 
induced  by  the  contact  of  a  Iwdy  in  ignition  and  effected  in 
conditions  under  which  the  gases  freely  expand  as  they  are 
produced.  We  shall  defiue  tins  explosive  wave  and  study  its 
ch&racteristics  in  Chapter  VII. 

■L  The  reaction  induced  by  a  first  shock  in  a  given  explosive 
substance  propagates  itself  with  a  rapidity  which  depends  on 
the  intensity  of  the  first  slioc^k,  seeing  that  the  energy  of  the 
latter  transformed  into  heat  determines  the  intensity  ot  the  first 
explosion,  and  consequently  that  of  the  entire  series  of  consecu- 
tive eSccta.  Now  the  intensity  of  the  first  shock  may  vaiy 
i^naiderably  affording  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced. 
The  effect  of  the  blow  of  a  hammer  may  vary  in  its  dura- 
lion,  for  instance,  from  t/^q  to  xoioo  ^^  ^  second,  according  to 
whether  the  blow  be  given  with  a  hammer  with  a  flexible 
handle,  or  with  a  block  of  steel,  as  shown  by  Marcel  Beprez's 
experiments. 

It  follows,  then,  t^at  tJie  explosion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  moss 
may  develop  itself  according  to  an  infinite  number  of  different 
laws,  each  of  which  is  determined  extent  paribus  by  the  original 
impulse.  Tlie  more  violent  the  initial  shock,  the  more  sudden 
will  be  the  decomposition  induced,  and  the  more  considerable 
will  be  the  pressures  exercised  during  the  entire  conrse  of  this 
decompositiuu.  One  single  explosive  substance  may  therefore 
give  nse  to  the  most  diverse  ofiects  according  to  the  process  of 
ignition. 
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5.  Effectfi  vary  similarly  according  to  whether  the  substance 
is  pure  or  associated  with  foreign  substances,  and  again  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  latter.  This  is  shown  by  dynamite, 
a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin  with  silica;  which  has  lost  a  great 
part  of  ite  sensitiveness  to  ordinary  shock,  yet  it  remains  explo- 
sive under  the  shock  of  a  hall,  and  particularly  under  the  shock 
of  mercury  fulminate. 

6.  Gun-gotton  impregnated  with  water  or  paraffin  becomes 
equally  non-sensitive  to  a  shock.  In  order  to  explode  it  a  small 
supplementar}'  cartridge  of  dry  gun-cotton  powder  primed  with 
fulminate  mu.st  be  employed 

Tf  a  Binall  quantity  of  camphor  be  incorporate<i  with  nitro- 
cellulose its  suRCPptibility  to  explosion  by  shock  is  almost 
completely  annihilated,  at  least  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  to 
such  an  extent  that  this  association  ccnstitutea  a  substance  now 
employeil  for  various  [lurposea  under  the  name  of  celluloid. 

7.  Blasting  gelatin,  which  is  made  of  nitroglycerin  and  nitro- 
cotton,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  camphor,  constitutes  au 
elastic  mass  very  slightly  sensitive  to  shock,  and  which  in  like 
manner  requires  an  auxiliary  cartridge  of  dry  gun-cotton  also 
primed  with  fulminate. 

8.  The  change  introduced  by  the  camphor  and  resinous 
matters  in  the  explosive  properties  of  snch  substances,  results 
from  the  modification  supervening  in  the  cohesion  of  the  mass. 
The  maas  lias  ac(iuirL'd  a  certain  elasticity  and  solidity  of  parts, 
by  reason  of  which  the  initial  shock  of  the  detonator  is  at  once 
propagated  throughout  a  much  larger  mass  (see  p.  38).  Besides, 
a  portion  of  the  effects  of  the  shock  is  expended  in  the  work  of 
teaiing  up  and  separation,  a  small  portion  of  it  rmnains,  which 
is  susceptible  of  heating  the  parts  directly  struck,  and  this 
heating  is,  moreover,  distributed  throughout  a  large  mass. 
Hence  a  sudden  and  local  rise  in  temperature,  capable  of  deter- 
mining chemical  and  consecutive  meclianical  actions,  becomes 
more  difficult ;  it  will  require  the  emplo)'ment  of  a  detonator 
of  much  greater  weight.    This  results  from  the  preceding  tlieory. 

9.  But  camphor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not,  and  does  not, 
in  fact,  exercise,  as  experience  proves,  any  specific  action  on_  a 
discontinuous  powder,  such  as  potassium  chlorate  powders.  It 
is  this  which  tUso  explains  the  fact  that  blasting  gelatin,  when 
frozen,  recovers  a  seuititiveness  to  shock  wluch  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  nitroglycerin  ;  the  continuity  of  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  crj'stallisation  of  this  substance. 

10.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  primers,  until  recently 
regarded  as  simple  agents  intended  t«  communicate  flame  to 
powder.  In  fact  these  primers,  provided  only  their  bulk 
be  sufficient,  regulate  by  their  nature  the  character  of  the 
initial  shock,  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  entire 
explosion.     In  tliis  case  they  take  the  name  of  detonators, 
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properly  so  called.  Fnre  mercury  fulminate  is  especially  em- 
ployed in  this  respect ;  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  detonators,  that 
IB  to  say,  its  shock  is  more  violent  and  more  suddou  than  that 
of  uiy  other  substance,  which  is  explained  by  the  suddenness  of 
its  decomposition,  together  with  the  extraonlinary  mi^itnde 
of  the  pressure  which  it  would  develop  when  detonating  in  its 
own  volomc  (almost  2C00  atm.).  At  page  52  a  certain  numbcr 
of  characteristic  facts  have  been  cited  relative  to  this  specific 
influence  of  primers.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 


§  7.  Combustion  and  Detonation. 

1.  Progressive  combustion  has  particularly  preserved  the 
Dame  of  ewnJnistion;  the  name  eUtonoHon  being  reserved  to 
almost  inatautaneous  combustion  with  expansion  of  gaa  From 
this,  again,  we  get  the  distinction  proposed  by  Sarrau  between 
the  explosions  termed  of  the  first  order,  stich  as  those  of  black 
powder,  which  are  really  ordinary  combustions,  and  the  ex- 
plosions termed  of  the  second  order,  or  detonations  projHirly  so 
called,  suck  as  that  of  nitroglycerin,  produced  by  a  strong 
priming  of  mercury  fulminate. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  known  do  not,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
compel  us  to  admit  a  difference  in  the  nature,  and  a  line  of 
absolute  demarcation  between  the  two  orders  of  phenomena; 
they  tend  rather  to  place  these  latter  under  an  aspect  showing 
an  indefinite  variety  comprised  between  two  extreme  limits: — 

(tt)  The  detonation  of  the  explosive  substance  in  its  own 
Tolame  reaching  the  maximum  of  temperature  nnd  pressure, 
and  consequently  the  maximum  of  speed  which  chemical 
reaction  realised  under  these  conditions  involves.  This  effect  is 
produced  when  the  substance  retains  the  totality  of  its  enei^, 
th*t  is  to  say,  of  tlie  lieat  developed  in  the  chemical  transforma- 
tion up  to  tiie  moment  when  this  latter  propagates  itself  to  the 
adjacent  portions.  Detonation  is  especially  produced  by  a  very 
sodden  shock.  Gases  formed  at  the  point  where  tlie  shuck  is 
fffoduccd  at  first  have  not,  so  to  speak,  time  to  become  dis- 
placed, and  they  immediiitely  communicate  their  energy  to  the 
porta  in  contact ;  the  action  is  thus  propaj^ted  into  the  entire 
mass  with  a  sort  of  regularity,  producing  in  it  a  veritable 
explosive  wave. 

The  velocities  of  propagation  which  have  been  measured  with 
dynamite  an<l  comprc^od  gun-cnttou  belong  to  this  order  of 
detonations,  and  they  are  very  different  from  those  of  combustion 
of  black  powder.  For  iiistance,  the  Au.^triun  artillerista  have 
observed  a  velocity  exoeotUng  6000  metres  per  second  when 
detuuatiug  a  dynamite  cylinder  67  metres  in  length ;  Colonel 
SeTwrt  has  obser^-ed  velocities  of  5000  to  7000  metres  (a  mean 
velocity  of  6138  metres)  in  pidvemlent  gun-cotton  compressed 
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into  long  leaden  tubes.  Further  on  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
author,  together  with  M.  Vieille,  has  measured  velocities  of 
several  thousands  of  metres  per  second  in  explosive  gaseous 
compounds. 

(b)  Progressive  comhustion  transmitting  itself,  step  by  step, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  Uie  iMoling  due  to  couductivity 
by  contact  with  inert  suhstancea.  etc.,  lowers  the  tempitrature  to 
the  lowest  degree  comimtible  with  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
action ;  all  heat  is  thus  dissipated  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  fraction  necessary  to  pntpagate  the  reaction  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  The  velocity  of  combustion  in  explosive  gases 
uienaured  by  Bunscn  (p.  49}  is  attributable  to  this  mode  of 
inflamiuation. 

In  the  case  of  solid  or  liquid  exploaivRs  the  propagation  of 
simple  inflammation  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  movement 
of  the  gaaes,  which  distribute  themselves  throughout  a  large 
space  around  the  point  iullamed,  instead  of  acting  in  a  volume 
eqwd  to,  or  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  original  bodies; 
they  thus  share  their  temperatuie  with  a  large  mass  of  the  sub- 
Btance  up  to  such  a  point  that  the  Intt«r  cannot  be  rai^^ed  to  the 
desired  degree  for  it  to  commence  decomposition-  Tims  we 
often  see  the  substance  dispersed  by  the  gasos  without  ex- 
periencing total  combustion,  and  even  without  undergoing  any 
change.  This  happens  particularly  with  explosive  substances 
not  confined  within  an  envelope  which  concentrates  the  action 
of  the  gases  and  gives  to  it  a  common  resultant  (p.  40). 

This  is  the  case  with  nitroglycorin,  which  is  found  unaltered 
in  the  vicinity  of  progressive  detlagrations,  and  it  also  occurs 
with  dynamite  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  thin  layer.  Samp 
grm-cottou,  which  is  not  Inflammable,  has  also  furnished 
numerous  instances  of  this  dispersion  resulting  from  tho  use 
of  an  insufficient  detonator.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  special 
action  of  gases  that  a  simple  inflammation  of  a  dynamite 
cartridge,  owing  to  the  tise  of  a  badly  placed  fuse  or  of  ful- 
minate not  in  sufficiently  close  contact,  should  be  avoided, 
inflammation  thus  preceding  the  direct  action,  which  ought  to 
be  produced  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fulminate, 

2.  Between  these  two  limits  an  entire  series  of  intermediate 
states  arc  observed,  and  they  are  unlimited  in  number  as  the 
various  modes  of  inflaming  dynamite  demonstrate.  Tliis  is 
proved  by  the  influence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  tamping  (p.  40), 
which  transforms  an  iDflammation  into  a  true  detonation. 

Pinally^  we  might  here  cit«  the  inequality  of  the  effects 
produced  by  successivo  explosions  of  charges  of  the  same 
agent  detonating  by  influence  at  limiting  distances  beyond 
which  the  explosion  would  no  longer  propagate  itself  (see 
further  on). 

This  variety  in  the  phenomena  is  due  to  two  orders  of  causes. 
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the   oae  being  mechanical   and  the   other  more   particularly 
chemical. 

3.  From  a  mechanical  poiot  of  view  it  is  conceivable  that 
between  the  two  limits  of  progressive  combtistion  and  detona- 
tion the  inttirmediate  modes  of  propagation  and  reaction  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  produced  (p,  53),  combustion 
lending  to  transform  itself  more  or  less  quickly  into  dotoualion. 
But  only  the  two  limits  should  be  regarded  as  constituting 
regular  standards.  This  will  be  more  fiilly  defined  in  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  explaiive  wave. 

4.  Chemical  pheuomcna  themselves  may  vary,  at  any  rate 
under  certain  conditions.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  decomposition  is 
not  unique,  unless  the  explosive  substance  oontaina  sufficient 
i'Xygen  to  cause  a  total  combustion,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
nitroglycerin  and  nitromannite.  It  is  further  essential  that 
this  tutal  combustion  should  have  really  taken  place;  which 
does  not  necessarily  occur,  especially  in  slow  Inflammations, 
effected  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  in  which  in- 
eoniplete  reactions  may  at  first  bcaime  develojted. 

5.  But  it  ollen  happens  that  oxygen  is  dt- ficieut,  or  that  the 
first  reaction  gives  rise  to  a  bad  distribution  of  thia  oxygen,  aa 
in  the  case  where  nitroglycerin  bums  slowly,  producing  a 
nitrous  vapour,  and  fixed  or  gaseous  matters,  incompletely 
bamed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  possible  decompositions 
ve  manifold ;  their  anmber  depends  on  the  temperature,  on  the 
preesare,and  on  the  quickness  of  the  heating.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  this  case  for  ammonium  nitrate  (p.  G) ;  it  is 
generally  observed  in  organic  substances  decomjiosable  by 
heating.^  Mixtures  such  as  black  powder  are  equally  susceptible 
of  it. 

6.  Among  the  nnmoroua  decompositions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, those  which  develop  the  grtiatest  heat  are  those  which 
also  generate  the  most  violent  explosive  effects,  all  things  else 
being  equal.  This  is  evident,  since  the  volume  of  gases  (re- 
dooed  to  0°  and  760  mm.)  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the 
same  time.  But  it  takes  place  in  other  cases,  the  decomposition 
beiug  always  followed  by  a  diminution  of  pressure,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  shown  (p.  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  these  are  not  generally  the  reactions 
which  manifest  themselves  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible. 
If,  therefore,  the  explosive  l>ody  receive  in  a  given  time  a 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  insufficient  to  carry  its  temperature 
up  to  a  de^ee  which  corresponds  to  the  most  violent  rijactions, 
it  will  experience  a  decomposition  capable  of  disengaging  less 
heat,  or  even  of  absorbing  it;  and  it  will  by  this  decomposition 
become  completely  destroyed  without  developing  its  most 
enetgefcic  effects. 

^  **  Bami  is  MiScaniqoe  Chimiqne,"  torn.  ti.  p.  45. 
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The  contrary  will  happen  if  the  body  be  rapidly  heated  up  Ui 
the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  most  euergetic  reaction. 

7.  In  fine,  the  multiplicity  of  possible  reactions  involves 
a  complete  series  of  intermediate  phenomena,  especially  as, 
accordiJig  to  the  mode  of  heatint;,  it  may  happen  that  several 
decompositions  will  succeed  one  another  progressively.  This 
auccesaiou  of  decompositions  gives  place  to  effects  even  more 
complicated,  as  Jungfleisch  has  pointed  out.  when  the  first 
decomposition,  instead  of  producing  a  total  elimiiiation  of  the 
dccom{>08ed  part  (changed  into  gaseous  or  volatile  substances), 
resultd  in  a  division  of  the  primitive  substance  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  gaaeous,  which  becomes  eliminated,  and  the  otlier  solid 
or  liquid,  which  remains  exposed  to  the  consecutive  action  of 
heating.  The  composition  of  this  residue  being  no  longer  the 
same — which  liappens,  for  instance,  with  nitroglycerin  which 
has  at  first  disengaged  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
nitrons  vapours^the  effects  of  iU  consecutive  destruction  may 
be  completely  changed. 

8.  Such  ary  the  causes,  some  chemical,  some  mechanical, 
owing  to  which  nitroglycerin  and  compressed  gun-cotton  each 
produce  such  diffurent  effects,  according  as  they  are  inflamed  by 
the  aid  of  a  body  feebly  ignited  by  a  flame,  by  an  ordinary 
fuse,  or  again  by  the  aid  of  a  cap  charged  with  mercury 
fahniuatc. 

For  example,  Eonx  and  Sarrau  have  found  that  the  necessary 
charges  for  bre-aking  a  bomb  shell,  vary  cceteris  paribus,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  following  numbers,  the  value  of  which  is 
calculated  by  taking  gunpowder  as  unit. 


DrtonUloa. 

InWimmABoa. 

Nitroglycerin        ...        ... 

...     10-0    ... 

...     4-8 

Ooinprf-Kfir-d  gun-cottOD     ... 

...      6-5    ... 

...    30 

Picric  ftcid             

...      5-5    ... 

...    2^ 

Pot&jwiuiii  picrate 

...      5-3    ... 

...    1-8 

The  weight  of  tlie  bursting  charge  with  black  powder,  itself 
under  the  influence  of  nitroglycerin  primed  with  fulminate,  has 
been  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  4*34^  to  1. 

This  inequality  in  the  force  of  the  same  powder  according  to 
the  methotl  of  ignition,  is  also  partially  attributable  to  the 
cooling  produced  by  the  walls  in  a  slower  reaction ;  but 
generally  it  results  from  a  change  occurring  in  the  chemical 
reaction. 

9.  The  diversity  of  the  effects  is  less  marked  with  non-com- 
pressed gun-cotton,  because  the  influence  of  the  initial  shock  is 
exerciaeu  nn  a  smaller  quantity  of  matter,  and  particularly 
because  the  propagation  of  the  successive  reactions  in  the  mass 
develops  therein  weaker  initial  pressures  and  a  less  direct 
transformation  of  eneigy  into  heat  transmitted  to  the  explosive 
body.    Tlie  cause  of  this  is  the  interposed  air.     Consequently 
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ibe  explosive  wave  can  only  be  produced  with  difiQcolty  in  auch 
a  substance. 

Compressed  gun-cotton  itself  is  less  compact  than  nitro- 
glycerin owing  to  its  structure.  This  is  the  reason  why- 
pressures  which  are  due  to  shoi:k3  should  become  sensibly 
attenuated  by  the  existence  of  interstices.  Gun-cotton  is  there- 
fore more  difficult  to  explode  than  nitroglycerin.  Nitroglycerin 
explodes  by  the  fall  of  a  weight  from  a  lesser  height,  by  the 
nse  of  a  priming  chai^ged  with  gun-cotton,  or  a  mixture  of 
fulminate  and  potassium  ohlorate,  etc. ;  whereas  gun-cotton  does 
not  explode  under  the  influence  of  nitroglycerin,  uor  under  the 
influencff  of  a  mixture  of  fulminate  and  chlorate,  it  re»|uire3  the 
more  sudden  shock  of  pure  mercury  fulminate. 

This  latter  agent  is  also  less  efHcaoious  if  it  be  employed 
exposed  than  if  it  be  placed  in  a  thick  oopper  or  tin  covering ; 
it  is  lesa  efficacious  in  an  envelope  made  of  pajier  or  tinfoil, 
than  in  a  copper  envelope;  it  is  still  less  efficacious  if  the 
priming  be  not  in  contact  with  the  gun-cotton.  Tinally,  if  it 
be  placed  in  a  leaden  tube,  an  elastic  substance  which  at  oncd 
yields  to  pressure,  its  effect  becomes  rmllitied. 

Nitroglycerin  is  less  explosive  under  the  iufiuence  of  a 
priming  of  fulminate  if  it  he  inllaiued  before  the  explosion  of 
the  fulminate,  the  previous  inflammation  producing  a  certain 
void  between  the  two  (p.  56).  The  absence  of  immediate  contact 
tmtween  the  dynamite  contained  in  the  cartridges  and  the 
prioiing  of  fulminate  is  prejudicial  for  the  same  reason,  tlie 
shock  being  partially  deadened  by  the  interposed  air.  The 
aenaitiveness  to  the  action  of  the  fulminate  is  greater  in 
dynamite,  containing  liquid  nitroglycerin,  than  in  that  con- 
taining frozen  nitroglycerin,  which  is  similarly  explained  by 
the  absence  of  homt^'cucity  in  congealed  dynamite,  in,  which 
nitroglycerin  is  partially  separated  from  the  porous  silica  owing 
to  ita  solidiGcation. 

10.  All  these  phenomena  arc  explained  by  the  more  or  less 
considerable  value  of  initial  pressures,  by  their  more  or  less 
sudden  development,  and  by  their  more  or  less  easy  communica- 
lioD  to  the  rest  of  the  mass ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  conditions 
which  r^ulate  the  energy  transformed  into  heat  in  a  given  time 
in  the  interior  of  the  first  layei-s  of  the  cxploaive  substance 
which  are  reached  by  the  shock  (see  pp.  52,  53). 

The  quantity  of  energy  thus  transformed  depends  therefore 
both  on  the  suddenness  of  tlio  shock,  and  on  the  greatness  of 
the  work  which  it  is  capable  of  developing,  Xow  here  we  have 
two  data,  whicli  vary  with  each  explosive  substance.  For 
mstance,  the  most  suitable  primings  are  nut  always  those  in 
which  tJie  explosion  is  the  most  Instantaneous.  Abel  has 
lised  that  nitrogen  chloride  is  not  very  efficacious  in 
giin-cotton;  nitrogen  iodide,  so  sensitive  to  the  least 
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friction,  remains  absolutely  powerless  with  gun-cotton.  Xow 
nitrogea  cliloride  is  precisely  one  of  the  explosive  bodies  of 
which  we  are  treating  here,  which  develop  th«  least  heat  con- 
sequently the  least  work,  for  a  given  weight,  owing  to  the  high 
figure  of  the  equivalent  of  chlorine.  We  therefore  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  mum  of  it  by  way  of  priming.  As  to  nitrogen 
iodide,  according  to  the  analogies  taken  from  if)do-.siilwtitution 
compounds,^  and  from  the  great  weight  of  the  equivalent  of 
iodine,  its  explosion  should  develop  much  less  heat  and  much 
leas  work  for  the  same  weight  than  even  nitrogen  chloride ;  its 
impotence  is  therefore  easily  understood. 


§  8.  Combustion  effected  dt  Nitric  Oxide. 

It  is  advisable  to  consider  here  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  commencement  of  reactions,  conditions  which  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  explosive  substances 
aud  oa  the  knowledge  of  which  the  study  of  the  cumbustiuu 
effected  by  nitric  oxide  throws  a  very  special  light. 

1.  Nitric  oxide  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  this  oxygen,  in  connection  with  a  combustible  body,  (uaen- 
gages  21, COO  cal.  more  than  free  oxygen  (0  =  10  gnn.).  It  there- 
fore seems  tluit  nitric  oxide  .should  bt;  a  more  active  burning 
agent  than  free  oxygen.  Nevertheless,  this  only  happens  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  noticed  by  chemists  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  have  given  rise  to 
experiments,  which  are  produced  in  every  course  of  lectures, 
but  have  not  as  yet  been  properly  explained.  The  author  has 
resumed  this  study,  which  appears  to  tlirow  a  good  deal  of  light 
ou  the  work  which  precedes  reactions,  and  on  the  manifold 
equilibriums  of  which  one  and  the  same  system  is  susceptible. 

2.  Let  us  place  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  two  gases  sus- 
ceptible of  combination  with  it,  in  the  same  pmportiona  of 
volume,  such  as  nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  previously  mixed  in 
eqxml  volumes,  NO,  -|-  Hj  -|-  Oj,  nitric  peroxide  is  immediately 
formed,  hyilrogeu  htiing  unaffected  (respects').  This  preference 
ia  manifested,  evidently,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  initial 
tempcraturo  of  the  two  reactions,  nitric  peroxide  being  formed 
in  the  cold ;  whereas  water  is  produced  only  at  about  500°  to 
600*. 

3.  Nevertheless,  this  explanation  is  less  decisive  than  it 
appears  to  be,  since  the  combination  of  nitric  oxide  and  hydro- 
gen liberates  a  great  quantity  of  heat  (1900  cal.).  say  two- 
thirds  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  gaseous  water  (29,500  cal.). 
Now  this  heat  should  raise  the  temperature  of  the  system  to  the 
degree  at  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine. 

In  order  fully  to  demonstrate  the  phenomenon,  the  expori- 
'  "  Annalcs  de  Cbimie  et  do  Physique,"  4*  s^rie,  torn.  zx.  p.  449. 
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ment  was  repeated,  doubling  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  this  element  sufficed  for  the  combustioa  of  the 
hydrogeu  and  also  nitric  oxide. 

The  reaction  produced  under  these  conditions  does  not  give 
rise  to  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  the  nitric  peroxide  being 
fonncd  alone,  whether  the  nitric  oxide  be  introduced  into  the 
mixture  made  lieforehau  J  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  the  oxygen 
be  introduced  into  a  mixture  previously  formed  of  hydrogen  and 
oitnc  oxide. 

Now  the  temperature  developed  by  this  formation  would  be 
927*,  according  to  the  calculation  Itased  on  the  known  specific 
heats  of  the  elements,  and  supposing  that  of  the  nitric  peroxide 
to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  compouents.  It  scents  ditlicult  to 
explain  these  facts,  except  by  sujfposiug  the  real  temperature  to 
be  much  lower ;  that  is,  by  attributing  to  the  nitric  peroxide 
a  specific  beat  greater  than  that  of  the  elements,  as  is  the  case 
wjUi  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  silicon,  tin,  titanium, 
etc..  in  the  gaseous  stale,^  and  probably  increasing  with  tlie 
temperature,  as  in  tbc  cose  of  carbonic  acid. 

Tliis  has,  in  fact,  been  verified  experimentally  by  the  author 
and  M.  Ogier.^  The  temperature,  calculated  according  to  these 
new  date,  falls  to  700*,  and  even  lower. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  exceptional  property  of  the  nitric 
oxide  tu  prevent  combustion.  In  fact,  if  the  inHammable 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  combustible  gas,  such  as 
oxygen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  be  notably  lower,  it  will 
suffice  to  introduce  a  few  bubbles  of  nitric  oxide,  in  order  to 
ignite  it  at  once. 

4.  When  these  experiments,  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
nitric  oxide,  are  carried  out  over  mercury,  a  complication  takes 
place  which  corresponds  to  a  new  distribution  of  the  oxygen, 
the  mercury  intervening  as  a  third  combustible  body,  forming 
basic  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  almost  double,  but  the 
hydrogen  remains  unconsumed. 

5.  These  facts  being  admitted,  let  us  see  what  happens  when 
we  try  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide. 
Berthollet  and  H.  Davy  found  tliat  iguiliou  does  not  take 
place,  either  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark,  or  the 
influence  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion.  Further,  a  lighted 
match  is  extinguisheil  in  a  similar  gaseous  mixture.  If  some- 
times the  hydrogen  of  this  mixture  becomes  ignited^  it  is  outside 
the  test  tube  and  at  the  expense  of  tlie  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Nevertheless,  the  flame  of  the  match,  or  the  electric  spark, 
brings  al>out,  at  the  point  heated,  decomposition  of  nitric  oxide 

>  "  Eaetii  Ae  M^coniqu*  Cbinuque,"  torn.  1.  pp.  336  and  400. 

>  '•  Bulletin  de  U  Soci^t^  Chimiqae,"  2*  s^e,  torn.  xixTii.  p.  336>. 
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into  its  elements ;  for  this  decomposition  takes  place  at  from 
BOO*  to  550°,  according  to  the  author's  experiments.*  But  the 
oxygen  ia  gradually  taken  up  by  tli«  surplus  of  oxide,  without 
uniting  in  any  notable  proportion  with  the  hydrogen,  as  has 
been  shown. 

6.  The  reaction  between  hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide  takes 
place,  however,  when  it  is  excited  by  a  seriR.H  of  sparks,  but 
gradually  and  locally.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the 
mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes,  NO  -f 
Ha,  was  reduced  to  oue  half  in  these  conditions.  After  some 
hours  the  nitric  oxide  had  disappeared,  but  there  remained 
several  hundredth  parts  of  free  hydrogen,  and  a  basic  salt  had 
been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  mercury.  This  latter  forma- 
tion proves  that  the  oxygen  set  free  by  the  sparks  was  seiaed,  to 
a  fractional  extent,  by  the  nitric  oxide  to  produce  nitric  per- 
oxide, a  gas,  the  presence  of  which  was  quite  manifest  This 
nitric  peroxide  gas,  in  its  turn,  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
hydmgen  under  the  influence  of  the  spark,  whilst  another 
portion  oxidises  the  mercury,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
is  withdrawn  from  the  ulterior  reaction  of  the  hydrogen. 

In  a  word,  the  formation  of  nitric  peroxide  is  intermediate 
between  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  oxide  and  the  oxidation 
of  at  least  a  porliiin  of  the  hydrogeu.     We  have  then,— 


^. 


NO  =  N  +  0. 
NO  +  0  =  NO-. 
(3)  NO,  +  23,  =  2H,0  +  N. 


Therefore,  in  order  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  regularly 
oxidised,  it  is  not  the  nitric  oxide  which  it  is  necessary  to 
decompose,  but  the  nitric  peroxide,  a  very  stable  compound,  the 
destruction  of  wluch  requires  an  extremely  high  temperature. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  combustion  induced  by  flame 
or  electric  sparks  is  not  propagated. 

7.  The  same  exijerimenta  were  repeated  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide  : 

NO  +  CO. 

According  to  W.  Henry,  this  mixture  is  also  not  ignited  by  a 
lighted  match,  which  is  extinguished  in  it,  nor  by  electric 
sparks. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  observed  that  a  series  of  sparks  continued 
during  some  hours  decomposed  it  completeily.  Only  half  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
combustion  is  so  imperfect  that  a  little  carbon  is  precipitated  on 
the  platinum  wires,  as  if  pure  carbonic  oxide  had  been  employed. 
The  surplus  oxygen  of  the  oxide  forms  first  of  all  nitric  per- 
oxide, and  theu  basic  salts  of  mercury. 

Here  again,  the  temperature  produced  by  the  spark  was 
•  *'  Annfttes  do  Cliimie  ct  de  Physique  "  b*  u^ric,  torn,  vii  p.  197. 
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sufficieut  to  barn  the  carbonic  oxide,  but  all  round  the  path  of 
the  spark  the  temperature  fell  rapidly  to  a  point  at  whioh  it 
could  still  decompose  the  nitric  oxide,  without  igniting  the 
carbonic  oxide. 

The  oxygen  fonned  at  the  expense  of  the  former  com^iound 
thuB  produced  nitric  peroxide  gas  with  the  surplus. 

8.  The  contrast  will  be  remarked  between  thus  experiment 
and  the  sudden  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  produced  by 
mercury  fulminate  detonating  in  nitric  oxide  (see  further  on). 
The  fact  is  that  the  latter  agent  sets  free  at  once  aU  the  oxygen 
nf  the  oxide  without  passing  through  tlie  state  of  nitric  per- 
oxide. 

9.  Let  na  examine  more  closely  the  list  of  gases  and  other 
bodies  capable  of  burning  direct  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric 

^oxide  by  simple  inflammation,  or  electric  sparks,  and  seek  the 
inses  of  the  dlfTertiUce  wliicli  i;xiats  between  the  reaction  of 

bodies  and  of  those  which  do  not  burn  immediately. 
The  following  do  not  ignite  : — 

Nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes, 

NO  +  Hj^ 
Kitric  oxide  mixed  in  the  same  way  with  carbonic  oxide, 

NO  +  CO. 
mtric  oxide  mixed  with  marsh  gas, 
4N0  +  CH^. 
Nitric  oxide  mixed  with  methyl  chloride. 

3N0  +  (CHaCl). 
And  even  nitric  oxide  mixed  with  methylic  other, 
6N0  4-  (CH3)30. 

The  combination  of  these  mixtures  docs  not  take  place  by 
>ntact  with  a  small  flame,  nor  under  the  influence  of  electric 
Psporks. 

Solphnr  also,  when  simply  ignited,  is  extinguished  in  nitric 
oxide. 

This  abeence  of  combustion  is  especially  remarkable  with 
methylic  ether,  which  takes  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
disengages  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  ethylene,  a  gaa 
jpvhich  burns,  on  tlie  contrary,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  oxide. 
The  two  mixtures  occupy,  moreover,  the  same  volume. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  a  lighted  match  ignites 
the  following  mixtures  when  formed  according  to  equivalent 
ratios  of  volume: — 

Nitric  oxide  mixed  with  cyanogen, 

2X0  -f-  CN. 
Nitric  oxide  mixed  with  acetylene, 

6N0  +  Q,H^ 
Nitric  oxide  mixed  witli  etliylene, 

6N0  +  CjlU 
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These  oombuetianR,  started  by  a  small  flame  in  a  test  tube,  are 
gradual  and  progressive,  and  only  produce  very  feeble  explosions 
Uie  that  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen. 

By  miians  of  a  j>owerful  electric  spark  combustion  also  takos 
place,  and  with  aingular  violence,  whic-b  shows  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  propa<;ation  of  the  cheraicAl  action. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  phosphorus  burns  briskly  in 
nitric  oxide,  that  Uie  same  takes  place  with  builiug  sulphur. 
with  carbon  previously  mmle  incandescent,  and  that  carbon 
bisulphide  also  burns  briskly  in  this  gas ;  these  are  well-known 
experimeuts. 

II.  The  principal  cause  of  tliese  diversities  is  the  difference 
in  the  temperatures  developed  by  the  combustible  bodies  burning 
at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  oxide. 

Tlie  theoretical  calculation  of  these  temperatures  may  be  made 
by  admitting,  iu  tlie  ordinary  way,  that  tliH  specific  heat  of  a 
compound  pas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  elements,  and  that  each 
of  the  latter  taken  at  its  molecular  weight  possesses  the  same 
specific  heat  as  hydrogen,  that  is,  6*8  for  Hj  =  2  grms.  at 
constant  pressure.  Temperatxires  thus  calculated  are  certainly 
QOt  the  real  temperatures,  yet  it  may  be  admitted  tliat  the  order 
of  relative  amounts  is  tlie  same,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  our 
comparisons. 

Mixtures  which  do  not  ignite. 


NO  +  H,  (water,  gEseoiw)  ... 

NO  +  CO     

3N0  +  CH.Cl  {water,  gueoua) 
4N0  +  Cn.  (wnt*r.  gaseous) 
BNO  +  [CUg},0  (wBier,  gaseous) 
2NO  +  Slakenatl5* 

Mixtures  wliich  do  ignite. 


2N0  +  CN 

5N0  +  C,B|  (water,  gaBcoos) 
6N0  +  CjH^  (water,  gaseoiw) 

GNO  +  CS, 

2N0  +  C      

5N0  +  P,     

4N0+Pnj 

2N0  +  8  prov-iouRly  heated  to  450' 


npprmt' 
of  comtnutiM. 

5900" 

6600° 

5700* 

6300" 

6000* 

6600» 


Tfaeontioal  UaBpfrtt&re 
DfcoBbwun. 

8500^ 
8700* 
7400* 
7500" 
8200" 
...  10200^ 
8400P 
7050^ 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  theoretical  temperature  of 
combiistion  of  sulphur,  taken  at  about  15**  by  nitric  oxide,  is 
very  near  the  limit ;  it  therefore  does  not  bum.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  sulphur  be  contained  in  a  heated  receptacle  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  450"  by  boiling,  the  nitric  oxide  being 
rapidly  raised  by  contact  with  the  vessel  to  about  the  same 
temperature,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  combustion  of  the 
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mixture  be  raised,  then  tlie  sulphur  should  bum  iu  nitric 
oxide.* 

Thia  is  what  is  noticed,  aa  we  know,  in  operating;  with 
sulphur  placed  in  a  small  crucible  previously  brought  to  a 
red  heat 

The  temperatures  of  combustion  estimated  in  this  way  are 
generally  very  near  those  estimated  by  the  employment  of  free 
oxygen,  the  excess  of  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
nitric  oxide  being  compensated  by  the  ueceesity  of  heating  the 
nitrogen.  All  these  Hgivres,  however,  do  not  express  absolute 
values,  yet  they  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  relative  order 
of  temperatures  of  combustion. 

12.  This  table,  understood  in  this  manner,  shows  that  the 
property  of  burning  at  the  expense  of  nitric  oxide  under  the 
influence  of  aflame  or  electric  spark,  depends  more  especially 
on  the  temperatures  developed.  The  comj»ari.son  of  ethylene 
with  methylic  ether  is  particularly  decisive  in  this  respw^t, 
since  the  relations  of  volnme  between  the  combustible  and  the 
combuative  gaa  are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  heats  disengaged 
(451,100  cal.  and  443,800  cal.)  do  not  sensibly  differ,  but 
methylic  ether  also  contains  the  elements  of  water,  which  lowers 
the  temperature  of  combustion. 

In  short,  among  the  bodies  comprised  in  the  table,  none  of 
those  which  develop  a  theoretical  temperature  below  7000°  will 
ignite^  whereas  all  the  bodies  which  develop  a  higher  tempera- 
ture either  bum  or  detonate.  It  is  possiblB  that  thia  circum- 
fitance  is  connected  with  the  previous  formation  of  nitric 
peroxide  at  the  expense  of  nitric  oxide  (see  p.  62),  and  con- 
sequently with  the  necessity  for  a  very  high  tcmpemture  in 
order  to  regenemte,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  o.vide,  the 
oxygen  which  is  indispensable  to  combustion. 

13.  Instead  of  destroying  nitric  peroxide  by  healing  it  to  an 
excessively  high  temperature,  it  can  be  decomposed  by  a 
chemical  reaction  at  a  lower  temperature,  which  lowers  the 
theoretical  limit  of  the  temperature  of  combustion. 

This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  case  of  ammonia  gas. 
Thia  gas,  in  fact,  mixed  with  nitric  oxide, 

3N0  +  2NH„ 

ignites  with  a  mateh,  and,  according  to  W.  Henry,  detonates 
tmder  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark.  The  theoretical 
temperature  of  combustion  of  the  mixture  (5200®)  is,  however, 
lees  than  all  the  foregoing  tem^ieraturea.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  nitric  peroxide  reacts  even  when  cold  on  ammonia  gas, 
and  the  reaction  develops  itself  still  more  simply  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oxygen  into  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  of  amraoniit 
gu.    When  cold  it  will  produce  both  nitrogen  and  ammonium 

1  "EBsai  de  H^canique  Cbimifjue,"  Lom.  i.  p.  331. 
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nitrate/  which  at  a  high  temperature  reaoWes  itself  into  nitrogen 
and  water.    Therefore  we  definitely  obtain 

2N0  +  0  +  2H,N  =  4N  4-  3HjO  disengages  (water,  gaseous) 

+  98,000  cal. 

Every  portion  of  nitric  oxide  destroyed  by  the  spark  with  the 
formation  of  froe  oxygen,  deterrainea.  therefore,  a  new  reaction 
which  disengacea  heat,  and  easily  propagates  the  combustion  of 
the  system,  which  does  not  take  place  in  gases  which  do  not 
exercise  a  special  reaction  on  nitric  peroxide. 


§    9.   DkCOMPOSITION   or   ENDOTHERMAt  COMBINATIONS. 

Acetylene,  Cyanogen,  etc. 

1.  So  far,  we  have  treated  more  especially  of  the  combustion 
and  detonation  of  mixtnres  and  combinations  containing  such 
combustible  elements  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  com- 
bustive  elements  such  oa  oxygen.  But  as  the  theories  which  we 
are  considering  are  based  essentially  on  the  disengagement  of 
heat  and  the  development  of  the  gases  produced  by  transforma- 
tion, they  lead  to  consequences  of  a  very  special  character,  which 
are  very  interesting  as  rc^nls  the  decomposition  of  endothermal 
combinations  such  as  acetylene,  cyanogen,  and  nitric  oxide. 

Acetylene,  cyanogen,  and  nitric  oxide  are,  in  fact,  formed 
from  their  elements  with  tlie  absorption  of  heat.  This  abeorp- 
tion  amounts  to 

A -61,100  cal.>foracctylcDC  {C,H,  =  26  gnnt.) 
A  -  74|600  caL  for  cvanogcn  {2CN  =  52  gnns.) 
A  -  31 ,600  <»L  for  nitric  oxide  {NO  =  30  grma.) 

Tf  we  succeed  in  rapidly  decomposing  these  guee  into  their 
elements,  sucli  a  quantity  of  heat  reproduced  inversely  will 
raise  the  temperature  up  to  3000°  in  acetylene  and  nitric  oxide, 
up  to  4000*  in  cyanogen,  according  to  a  calculation  fonnded  on 
known  specific  heats  of  the  elements, 

Tlie  proper  figures  for  this  calculation  are  as  follows.  We 
will  admit  for  the  mean  specific  heat  of  carbon  C,  =  24  grms., 
the  value  12 ;  for  that  of  hydmgeu  H,  =  2  grms.,  6-8  at  constant 
pressure,  and  48  at  constant  volume,  these  latter  values  being 
equally  applicable  to  nitrogen  N,  =  28  grms.,  and  to  oxygen 
0}  =  32  grms.  at  the  same  volume.     We  ^us  find, 

For  acetylene  decomposed  under  constant  pressure  3300*^, 
under  constant  volume  3640*. 

For  cyauDgttn  decom[K)eed  under  constant  pressure  .3960% 
tmder  constant  volume  4375°. 

I  Sm  ftitthor'«  renuria.  "  AnnalM  de  Chimie  «t  de  Pbjwpe,'*  5*  &6m. 

torn.  fi.  p.  aoa. 

'  This  fietm  refers  to  carbttQ  u  diamoDd ;  in  unorphoiis  carbon  such  as  ia 
precipitated  at  the  Iidk!  of  decompoaitioo  wv  sbould  obtain  6000  cal.  lees. 
Tbo  NUDO  remark  applies  to  cyuiogea  as  the  mean  specific  heat  of  carbou. 
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For  nitric  oxide  decomposed  under  constant  pressure  3200". 
under  constant  volume  4500^ 

It  is  understood  that  the  calculation  of  these  temperatures  is 
BubordinaLe  to  the  presumed  constiinry  of  the  specific  heats. 
Whatever  opinion  is  held  in  this  respect  it  is  certain  that  it 
gives  an  idea  on  temperature  more  probable  in  the  present  case, 
where  it  is  a  question  of  an  elementary  decomposition,  than  in 
reactions  in  which  compound  bodies  are  formed,  such  as  in  the 
combustions  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  combustions  which 
are  limited  in  their  progress  by  the  dissociation  of  compound 
bodies. 

2.  However,  it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  the  present  to 
effect  the  explosion  of  acetylene,  or  cyanogen,  or  of  nitric 
oxide. 

Whereas  hypochlorous  gas  detonates  under  the  Influence  of 
slight  heat,  when  in  contact  with  a  flame,  or  a  spsirk,  in  spite 
of  the  smaller  amount  of  heat  liberated,  +  15,200  cal.  (for 
ClaO  =  87  grms.),  which  can  only  raise  the  elementa  of  this  gas 
to  1250",  on  the  other  hand,  acetylene,  cyanogen,  and  nitric 
oxide  do  not  detonate  either  by  simple  heating  or  by  contact 
with  flame,  nor  even  under  tlie  influence  of  the  spark  or  even 
the  electric  arc. 

These  differences  are  important.  Tlte  diversity  which  exists 
between  the  mode  of  destruction  of  endothennal  combinations 
is  due  in  each  given  reaction  to  the  necessity  of  a  kind  of  pre- 
paration, and  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  work.  The 
anthoT  has. besides,  examined*  the  characters  and  the  generality 
of  this  preliminary  work  in  the  production  of  chemical  re- 
actions. Now  the  work  necessary  for  resolving  the  compounds 
named  into  the  elements  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  a  simple 
beating,  slow  and  progressive  in  its  nature,  at  least  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  temperalure  above  pointed  out.  In  fact,  acetylene, 
cyanogen,  and  nitric  oxide  never  explode,  as  far  as  the  author's 
experience  goes,  no  matter  to  what  temperature  they  are  raised. 

It  is  not  that  these  compound  gases  are  absolutely  very 
stable — they  in  fact  decompose  fi-Kquently,  and  even  according 
to  experience  at  a  dull  re*l  heat,  eitbor  with  the  formation  of 
j«olymers  (benzene  by  acetylene),  or  with  a  fresh  distribution  of 
their  elements  (nitrogen,  monoxide,  and  nitric  peroxide,  by 
nitric  oxide)  * — but  they  do  not  explode  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
liberation  of  heat  accompanying  these  change-s,  probably  by 
reason  of  the  slowness  of  their  action,  nor  do  they  explode, 
which  is  stranger  still,  under  the  influence  of  electric  sparks,  in 
Spite  of  the  excessive  and  sudden  heat  which  these  latter  develop. 
Carbon,  however,  on  the  passage  of  the  sparks,  is  precipitated  at 
once  from  acetylene  or  cyanogen,  while  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 

I  "E0eai  nor  la  Mikmmquo  ChiinKjuo,"  torn.  li.  p.  6. 
»  "Annalee  de  Chimie  et  do  Phj^auiue  "  6*  K^rte,  torn.  vi.  p.  198. 
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are  liberated.  The  electric  arc  accelerates  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  decomposition  of  the  cyanogen  in  which  it  is  produced,  yet 
wiUiuut  reuderiug  it  explosive.^  Nitrogen  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  oxide  also  separate  on  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  oxygen  of  this  latter  gaa 
becomes  united  with  the  excess  of  the  surrounding  oxide  and 
generatt^a  nitric  peroxide.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  of 
the  carbon  liberated  at  the  expense  of  the  acetylene  also 
reunites  under  the  influence  of  the  electricity  so  as  to  recon- 
stitute this  liydrocarbon,  the  whole  forming  a  system  in 
equilibrium.'*  To  these  cireumataucea  might  be  attributed 
the  ahaencR  of  thp  propagation  of  the  decompusition,  but  this 
explanation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  cyanogen,  which  becomes 
entirely  decomposed,^  without  possibility  of  reconversion. 

Nor  does  this  suffice  for  arseniuretted  hydrt^en,  a  gas 
decomposable,  acconling  to  Ogier,  witli  liberation  of  36,700  caL 
(AsHj  =  78  grms.). 

This  latter  gas  is  so  very  unstable  that  it  is  continually 
decomposing  at  normal  temperature,  if  kept  in  sealed  glass 
tubes.  It  is  well  known  with  what  facility  even  the  last  trace 
is  decomposed  by  beat  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  A  series  of 
electric  sparks  will  also  complutRly  dtiatnyy  it.  Nevertheless, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  explode,  as  the  author  has 
shown,  either  under  the  influence  of  progressive  heat  or  under 
that  of  the  Klectric;  spark-s. 

3.  Thus,  in  the  endotberraal  combinations  already  enumerated, 
there  exists  a  condition,  associated  with  their  molecular  con- 
stitution, which  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  chemical  action 
under  the  influence  of  mere  progressive  heating  iir  of  the 
eloctrir.  spark,  at  least  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  below 
oertain  limits. 

We  arc  aware  that  the  study  of  explosive  substances  presents 
circumstances  which  are  analogous.  The  simple  ignition  of 
dynamite,  for  instance,  would  not  suffice  to  cause  its  explosion ; 
on  the  contrary,  Nobel  has  shown  that  explosion  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  special  detunatora,  such  as  mercury  fulminate, 
and  witich  are  BU8ce])tible  of  developing  a  very  violent  shock. 
The  thermodynamic  theory  has  already  been  given  (p.  53)  of 
these  effects,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  ;i 
veritable  explosive  wave,  which  wave  is  totally  distinct  from 
the  sonorous  waves,  properly  so  called,  since  it  results  from  ii 
certain  cycle  of  mechanical,  calorific,  and  chemical  actions,  whicli 
reproduce  themselves  step  by  step,  transforming  themselves  one 
into  the  other ;  this  is  shown  in  the  experiments  which   the 

^  "Comptes  rendns  dcs  spaces  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciencoa,"  icv.  p.  955. 
■  "  Anoaleii  de  Chimio  ct  de  Physique,"  4*  s^rte,  torn,  iviii.  pp.  160,  199. 
3  Tliat  is,  it  doen  not  contaio  any  traco  of  a  )iydro<^utmtv'l  body  auscMptible 
of  fonoing  hydrocyanic  acid,  wbicti,  oa  Um  contrary,  gives  rise  to  equilibriuni. 
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author  made,  together  with  Vieille,  on  mixtures  of  hydrogen 
and  other  combustible  gases  with  oxjgen.  It  has  in  like 
maimer  been  shown  that  the  groat  effectiveness  of  mercury 
fulminate  as  a  detonator  is  explained,  not  only  hy  the  rapidity 
of  decomposition  in  this  body,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
enormous  pressure  which  it  develops  when  exploding  in  its 
own  volume,  pressures  far  above  those  of  all  known  bodies, 
and  which  may,  according  to  our  tests,  be  estimated  at  over 
27,000  kgms.  per  sq.  cm. 

This  led  to  the  detonation  being  attempted  of  acetylene, 
cyanogen,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  fulminate,  and  the 
trials  were  completely  sue-  /''^^ 
ceasfol.  The  following  are 
the  details. 

4.  Aeetylme. — Introduce 
a  certain  volume  of  acety- 
lene, from  20  cc.  to  25 
cc,  for  instance,  into  a 
Hmall  test  tube,  E,  the  walla 
of  which  should  be  very 
thick.  In  the  centre  of  the 
gaseous  mass  place  a  small 
cartridge,  K,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  fulmi- 
nate (about  0*1  grm.),  and 
traversed  by  a  very  thin 
metallic  wire  in  contact  at 
the  other  end  with  the  iron 
fitting  of  the  test  glas^,  an 
electric  current  will  bring 
this  wire  to  a  red  heat. 
All  this  is  supported  by  a 
tube  containing  a  second 
wire  fused  into  the  tube, 
and  extending  outwards  as 
far  as  F.  The  capillary 
glass  tube  CC,  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  syphon,  is 
fixed  into  a  plug  D,  which  closee  the  test  tube. 

Fig.  3  ahiiwa  the  system  in  readiness;  Fig.  4  shovs  the  glass 
tube  provided  with  its  inner  wire. 

Kg.  5  shows  the  steel  plug  in  its  natural  size,  with  the  hole 
T,  into  which  the  above-named  cap  is  screwed. 

Fig.  6  gives  in  its  natural  size  the  steel  cap  P,  through  which 
is  a  passage  for  the  tube,  which  is  cemented  into  this  cap 
with  the  second  wire. 

This  arrangement  will  permit  of  the  test  tube  being  filled 


Pig.  3. 


Fig 
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with  gas  over  mercury,  and  of  there  introducing  the  wires 
fitted  with  their  fuses  and  adjusted  to  the  plug.  This  is  then 
closed  by  a  bayouet  fastening,  and  the  detonation  is  effected 
under  a  constant  vohime. 

For  this  purpose,  the  current  is  passed ;  the  fulminate  goes  < 

off,   a    violent    explosion   la' 
^  caused,  and  a  large  flame  ap- 

pears in  the  test  tube.  After 
cooling, the  i^laas  will  be  found 
filled  with  black  finelydivided 
carbon,  the  acetylene  has  dis- 
appeared, and  free  hydrogeav 
remains,'  Unscrew  the  cap  Pi 
under  the  mercury,  remove  it 
with  the  capillary  tube,  and 
then  collect  and  examine  the 
gasea  oontained  in  the  test 
tube. 

The  acetylene  is  thus  purely 
and  simply  decomposed  into  its 
elements — 

CjHj  =  C)  +  Ha- 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  origiual  gas 

will  bo  found,  and,  if  any,  it  will  not  be 

more  than  a  hundredth  of  a  cub.  cm.,  and 

this  is  doubtless  some  portion  nut  reached 

by  the  explosion. 

The  reaction  is  so  rapid  that  the  small  car- 
tridge of  thin  paper  which  enveloped  the  fulmi- 
nate will  be  found  torn,  but  not  burned,  even 
in  ita  thinnest  fibres  ;  and  this  is  explained,  if  we 
note  that  the  time  during  which  the  paper  re- 
mained in   the  explosion   centre  was  about  s^inoV^nJO  **^  ** 
second,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  and  the  known 
data  relative  to  the  rapidity  of  this  order  of  decomposition. 

The  carbon  set  free  exhibits  the  same  general  conditions  as 
that  obtained  in  a  tube  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  mainly  amorphous 
carbon,  and  not  graphite ;  it  dissolves  almost  totally  when  treated 
several  times  witii  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate.  Nevertheless,  in  tliis  way,  it  gives  a  trace  of  graphite 
oxide,  whidi  proves  that  it  contains  a  trace  of  graphite,  pro- 
duced doubtless  by  the  transformation  of  the  amorphous  carbon 
under  the  influence  of  the  excessive  temperature  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected. 

The  author  has,  in  fact,  shown  that  amorphous  carbon  heated 
up  to  about  2500"  by  electrolytic  gaa  commences  to  change  into 

I  Mixed  vritli  nttrogea  and  carbonic  oxide  proceeding  from  cbu  fulminatu, 
snd  which  have  been  formed  independentljr. 
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graphite,  and  that  the  lamp-black  precipitated  by  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon  also  contains  a  trace 
of  it.> 

5.  Cyano^. — The  same  test  carried  out  with  cyanojjen  Ls 


Kig-fl. 


Fig.  6. 

equally  Buccessful ;  the  cyanogen  detonates  under  the  influence 
of  the  fulminate,  and  resolves  itself  into  its  elements. 

2CN  =  C,  +  Nt 


Thus 


»n  produce  &ee  nitrogeu,  and  amorphous  carbon  in 
a  highly  divided  state  similar  to  what  ia  obtainetl  by  the 
electric  spark.  Tliis  carbon  uiarks  [)aper  as  plumbago  will  do. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  real  graphite,  because  it  will  almost 
totally  dissolve,  if  repeatedly  treated  with  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  add  and  potassium  chlorate.  Still  uue  tracu  of  graphitic 
nxide,  left  as  a  residue,  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  trace 
of  graphite,  as  in  the  case  of  acetylene. 

This  test  Is  not  always  success^L  Sometimes  the  explosion 
of  the  fulminate  takes  place  without  precipitating  the  carbon  of 
the  cyanogen. 

Nitro-diazobenzcne,  wliich  was  also  tested  hy  uaing  it  as 
a  detonator  instead  nf  fulminate,  decomposed  without  causing 
the  cyanogen  to  explode.    Even  the  mode  of  decomposition  of 

>  "Anntlea  de  Chimie  ct  de  I*hyBifiue,'*  h'  fW^rie.  torn.  xix.  p.  418.  Thf 
voltwc  arc  produces  b  more  complete  utLmtfonnation ;  but  thtin  the  effwl* 
id  the  beat  become  complicnted  by  those  of  electricity  (p.  419). 
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iiitro-(1iazobeo2ene  was  different  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  detonator  is  destroyed  at  a  alifjht  pressure,  from  its  decompo- 
sition in  tbc  calorimetric  bomb  under  a  high  pressure,  as 
obaerved  by  Vieille  and  the  author.  Instead  of  obtaining  all  the 
oxygen  from  the  compound  in  tlie  state  of  carbonic  oxide  at  the 
same  time  as  free  nitrogen  and  a  nitrogenous  carbon  of  a  very 
porous  and  dense  nature,  on  this  occasion,  along  with  the 
nitrogen,  only  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  theoretical  car- 
bonic oxide  was  obaerved,  along  with  some  phenol  and  a  tarry 
substance. 

G.  Nitric  oaide, — This  body  explodes  nnder  the  influence  of 
mercury  fulmiuate,  but  the  phenomenon  Ls  more  complicated 
than  with  the  former  gases,  the  carbonic  oxide  produceil  by  the 
fulminate  burning,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
oxide,  to  form  carbonic  acid.  This  combustion  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  expense  of  free  oxygen,  aud  not  of  nitric  per- 
oxide formed  transitorily.  In  fact,  the  mercury  is  not  attacked, 
contrarily  to  what  always  happens  when  tliis  gas  appears  for  a 
moment. 

We  therefore  have, 

NO  =  N  -I-  O 

CO  -I-  o  =  co» 

The  combustion  even  of  carbonic  oxide  is  characteristic,  for 
nitric  oxide,  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide,  does  not  explode  either 
by  simple  inflammation,  or  by  the  electric  spark. 

7.  ArseniHretted  hydrogen, — Arseniuretted  hydrogen  has  ex- 
ploded under  the  influence  of  the  fulminate,  aud  has  become 
absolutely  resolved  into  its  elements,  arsenic  and  hydrogen. 

AbH,  =  As  +  Ha. 

8.  Here  will  be  given  experiments  on  the  sudden  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrogen  monoxide  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  This 
decomposition,  which  lil»erates  -f  20,600  cal.  (N3O  =  44  grms.), 
may  be  caused  by  the  sudden  compression  of  30  c.c.  of  thia 
gas  reduced  to  ^^u  of  their  volume  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  ram 
weighing  500  kgms.* 

On  the  other  hand,  nitrogen  monoxide  only  decomposes 
gradually  under  the  inHuence  of  progressive  heat  or  of  electric 
sparks. 

9.  All  these  tests  are  in  reference  to  gases.  But  solid,  or 
liquid  endotherraal  combinations  offer  the  same  variety.  While 
nitrogen  chloride  and  iodide  explode  under  the  influence  of  a 
alight  heat,  or  of  slight  friction,  nitrogen  snlpbide  requires  to  be 
heated  up  to  207°,  or  requires  violent  coucussiou,  in  order  to 
explode  and  to  become  resolved  into  its  elements.  It  then 
liberates  -H  32.300  caL  (NS,  =  46  gnus),  according  to  t^sts 
which  the  author  has  made  along  with  Vioille. 

t  *' Annals  do  Chimifl  ot  dc  Physique,"  5*  s^rie,  torn.  ir.  p.  t4&. 
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10.  Potassituu  chlorate,  itself  a  body  which  liberates  +  11,000 
(KClOj  =  1226  grms.)  when  decomposing  into  oxygen  and 

uum  chloride,  may  undergo  this  decomposition  at  an 
onliiury  temperature,  if  struck  violently  with  a  bamuier  <m  an 
anvil,  ailer  being  envidoped  in  a  thin  slieet  of  platinum.  It  has 
been  fouud,  in  fact.,  that  in  this  way  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
chloride  is  found.  Pure  chlorate,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  explodes 
uach  more  easily,  aud  aometimed  of  itself,  if  the  heating  be  too 
sudden.  This  detonation  has  been  the  cau^  of  more  than  one 
accident  in  laboratories. 

11.  Aa  a  further  instance  may  be  mentioneil  celluloid  (a 
variety  of  uitro-cottou,  mixed  with  various  aubstanoes).  Al 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  very  stable  substance.  The  author, 
however,  observed  that  this  body  explodes  when  brought  up  to 
the  temperature  at  which  it  softens,  and  in  this  state  atruok 
with  a  hammer  on  an  anviL 

Generally  speaking,  compounds  and  explosive  mixtures 
become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  shocks  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  temperature  of  their  initial  decomposition  (see 
p.  37). 

12.  Two  other  experiments  were  made,  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out,  in  sjiite  uf  their  negative  character.  One  of 
them  consisted  in  exploding  the  fulminate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gaseous  chlorine.  Asenming  the  compound  nature  of  chlorine 
r^arded  as  an  endothcrmal  radical  containii^  oxygen,  one 
would  have  been  able  to  ohsen'e  the  prodnt^ta  of  the  dccumjwsi- 
tion  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  fulminate,  yet  the  results 
were  negative,  as,  of  ooorse,  was  to  bo  expected,  in  accordance 
with  received  ideas.  The  chlorine  liad  scarcely  been  introduced 
into  the  atmosphere  when  the  fulminate  exploded  of  itself,  yet 
the  chlorine  was  not  destroyed. 

This  gas  having  been  subsequently  absorbed  by  agitating 
it  with  mercury,  carbonic  oxide  and  nitnjgen  rematued  in  the 
proportion  of  gaseous  volumes  answering  to  the  fulminate ;  that 
is  to  say,  without  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  any  other 
product  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  chlorina 

13.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  destroy  glucose,  on  the 
assumption  that  fermentations  are  exothermal  operations.*  A 
strong  capsule  of  fulminate,  containing  15  grms.  of  this  body, 
was  exploded  in  a  metallic  cartridge  completely  filled  with  an 
aqueous  20%  solution  of  glucose.    But  the  result  was  negative. 

14.  In  mie,  acetylene,  cyanogen,  and  orseniuretted  hydrogen, 
that  is  to  say,  gases  formed  by  the  absorption  of  heat  but 
which  do  not  explode  by  simple  boating,  may  be  caused  to 
explode  under  the  iufluiiuce  of  a  sudden  and  very  violent 
abock,  such  as  that  which  results  from  the  explosion  of  the 
meroorj  fulminate.     This  shock,   in  reality,  only  reaches  a 

^  '*  Easai  de  H^Qii^ae  CUimique,"  torn.  xi.  p.  55. 
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certain  stratnm  of  tiie  gaseous  molecules,  to  which  it  commimi- 
cates  an  enormous  eneigjr.  Under  this  shock  the  molecular 
edifice  loses  its  relative  stability,  for  which  it  was  indebted  to 
a  special  structure.  Its  interior  connections  having  become 
broken,  it  crumbles,  and  the  initial  force  becomes  immediately 
strengtiiened  by  everything  which  answers  to  the  heat  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  gas.  Hence  a  &esh  shock,  caused  by  the 
adjacent  stratum*  which  also  causes  its  decomposition,  the 
actions  co-ordinate  themselves,  reproduce  and  propagate  one 
another,  step  by  step,  witJi  similar  charactenstics,  and  in  an 
extremely  short  interval  of  time,  after  the  manner  of  the 
explosive  wave,  until  the  total  destruction  of  the  system  is 
complete. 

These  are  the  phenomena  which  bring  to  light  the  direct 
thermo-dynamic  relations  existing  between  chemical  and 
mechanical  actions. 
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EXPU>8I0N3  BY  INPLtJENCE. 


§  1.  Experimental  Observations, 

far  we  have  studied  the  development  of  explosive 
reactions  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlieir  duration  in 
a  homo^neous  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  maintained  at 
an  identical  temperature,  or  &om  their  propagation  in  an  equally 
homogeneauB  system  wMch  is  fired  directly  by  means  of  a  body 
in  ignition  or  by  a  violent  shock.  But  the  study  of  explosive 
mbstances  has  revealed  the  existence  of  another  mode  of  pro- 
plating  reactions  in  explosives ;  this  propagation  taking  place 
at  a  distance  and  through  the  medium  of  the  air  or  of  solid  bodies 
which  of  themselves  do  not  participate  in  the  chemical  change. 

We  now  refer  to  explosions  by  influence,  which  hitherto  have 
been  suspected  from  certain  known  facta  in  connection  vrith  the 
simultaneous  explosion  of  several  buildings,  widely  separated,  in 
catastrophes  at  powder  works. 

Attention  has  been  especially  called  to  this  class  of  phenomena 
by  the  study  of  nitroglycerin  and  gun-cotton. 

2.  We  will  first  cite  some  characteristic  facts. 

A  dynamite  cartridge  exploded  by  means  of  a  priming  of 
fulminate  causes  the  explosion  of  cartridges  in  ita  vicinity,  not 
only  by  cuutact  and  by  direct  shock,  hut  even  at  a  distance. 
An  indefinite  number  of  cartri<lf{<M  in  a  straight  line  or  regular 
corre  can  also  be  exploded  in  this  way. 

The  distances  at  which  explosion  will  propagate  itaelf  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  considerable.  Thus,  for  instance,  with 
cartridges  contained  in  stiff  metallic  cases,  and  placed  on  firm 
ground,  the  explosion  caused  by  100  grms.  of  Vonges  dynamite 
(75%  of  niiroglycerin,  25^  of  randanite,  that  is  to  say  of  silica 
in  a  Tery  finely  divided  state),  communicates  itself  to  a  distance 
of  0*3  metre,  according  to  Captain  Coville's  tests.  I)  being  the 
distance  in  metres  and  C  the  weight  of  the  charge  in  kgms-, 
the  teets  of  this  officer  have  given  D  =•  30  C. 

With  cartridges  resting  on  a  rail  he  obtained  D  =  7*0  (J. 
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On  a  loose  or  firee  soil  the  diatancea  were  leas.  When  the 
cartridge  was  Buspended  in  the  air,  detonation  did  not  take  place 
by  influenee,  probably  because  the  cartridge  not  being  fixed 
could  easily  recoil,  thus  dimiuiabiug  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

However,  there  are  trials  on  record  wliich  show  that  air  is 
sufficient  to  transmit  detonation  by  influence,  although  less 
easily,  and  when,  dealing  with  large  masses. 

With  dynamite  containing  less  nitroglycerin  (55^  of  nitro- 
glycerin, and  45%  of  Boghead  ashes)  placed  in  cartridges  of 
a  similar  nature  and  laid  on  the  ground,  the  trials  made  by 
Captain  Paniard  gave  shorter  distances :  D  =  09  C 

If  metallic  casings  having  less  resistance  bti  used,  the  distance 
to  wliich  the  explosion  propagates  itself  is  similarly  reduced. 

Dynamite  when  merely  spread  about  on  the  ground  oven 
ceases  to  propagate  the  explosion. 

Experiments  made  iu  Austria  have  given  similar  results. 
They  have  shown  that  the  explosion  communicates  itself  both 
in  the  open  air  with  intervals  of  0-04  metre  and  through  deal 
planks  0018  metre  thick.  In  a  leaden  tube,  with  a  diameter 
equal  to  0*15  metro  and  1  metre  long,  a  cartridge  placed  at  one 
extremity  will  cause  the  explosion  uf  another  cartridge  placed 
at  the  opposite  end. 

The  transmission  of  the  explosion  is  more  easily  effected  in 
tubes  of  cast  iron.  Jointa  lessen  the  susceptibility  of  trans- 
mission. 

3.  The  explosion  thus  propagated  may  grow  weaker  from  one 
cartridge  to  another  and  even  change  its  character.  Thus 
according  to  experiments  made  by  Captain  Muntz  at  Versailles 
in  1872,  a  first  charge  of  dynamite  when  exploding  direct  liad 
made  a  crater  in  the  ground  the  radius  of  which  was  0'30  metre. 
The  second  charge,  which  explodtid  by  influence,  produced  a 
hollow  merely  of  0*22  metre ;  the  effect  of  the  detonation  had 
therefore  become  lessened.  This  diminution  should  become 
manifest  particularly  towards  the  limit  of  the  distances  at  which 
the  influence  ceases. 

In  the  same  way  four  tinplate  screens  were  placed  at  intervals 
of  0'040  metre,  and  a  small  cylinder  of  gim-cotton  was  placed 
against  each  of  them,  the  wliole  fixed  on  a  board.  At  a  distance 
of  0*015  metre  in  front  of  the  first  screen,  a  similar  cylinder 
was  exploded.  All  the  cylinders  exploded,  bnt  a  progressive 
diminution  was  observed  in  the  cavities  produced  in  the  board 
placed  below  each  cylinder. 

According  to  these  facts,  propagation  by  influence  depends 
both  on  tlie  pressure  acquired  by  the  gases  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  support  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  this  support  should 
be  firm. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  tliese  effects  are  not  generally 
due  to  simple  projections  of  fragments  of  casing  or  of  the  neigh- 
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bounng  substances,  altbouj^h  snch  projections  often  play  a 
certain  part.  In  this  respect,  the  real  character  of  the  effects 
produced  is  shown  more  particularly  from  testa  made  under  water. 

4.  In  fact,  when  experiraenting  in  water,  below  a  depth  of 
1'30  metres  a  charge  of  dynamite  weighing  5  kgms.  will  cause 
the  exploeion  of  a  charge  of  4  kgins.  situated  at  a  diataaoe  of 
3  metres. 

The  water  therefore  transmits  the  explosive  shock,  at  any 
rate  to  a  certain  distance,  in  the  same  way  as  a  solid  body. 
This  transmission  is  so  violent  that  fishes  are  killed  iii  pouds 
within  a  certain  radius  by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge ; 
thia  process  is  sometimes  employed  by  fishermen,  but  has  the 
disadvantage  of  destroying  all  the  fish. 

5.  Similar  trials  have  been  made  by  Abel  with  compressed 
gUD'COtton.  According  to  his  observations  the  exploeion  of  a 
list  block  determines  the  explosion  of  a  series  of  similar 
blocka.  This  propagation  has  also  been  studied  under  water ; 
the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  charged  with  gun-cotton  causing  the 
explosion  of  neighbouiiug  torpedoes  placed  within  a  certain 
radios. 

Sadden  pressnres  traiismitted  by  water  have  even  been 
meajnired  by  the  aid  of  the  lead  crusher  at  different  distances, 
such  as  2'50  metres,  3'50  metres,  4*50  metres  and  550  metres. 
They  decrease  with  the  distance,  as  miglit  be  ex[)ectuil.  Beniiles, 
experience  proves  that  the  relative  position  of  the  cliarge  and  the 
crusher  is  immatorial,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  equal  transmission  of  hydraulic  pressures  in  all  directions. 

6.  Explosions  of  fulminating  substances,  propagating  them- 
selves suddenly  to  a  great  number  of  amorces,  belong  to  the 
same  order  of  explosions  by  influence. 

The  explosion  iu  the  Rue  Beranger  has  lieen  previously 
mentioned  (p.  46).  The  experiments  made  on  that  occasion  by 
Sorrau  showed  that  amoroes,  similar  to  those  which  caused  this 
catastrophe,  will  burn  successively  by  simple  inflammation 
during  a  firs  without  giving  rise  to  a  general  explosion,  whereas 
the  explosions  of  some  of  these  amorces  each  containing  0*010 
of  explosive  matter,  if  produced  by  a  sudden  pressure, 
les,  by  influence,  the  explosions  of  neighbouring  packets 
whtti  not  contiguous,  and  when  situnted  ut  a  dLstance  of 
0"15  metre,  A  general  explosion,  therefore,  can  be  easily  pro- 
dnoed  by  influence  under  these  conditions. 


§  2.  Theoet  founded  on  the  Existence  of  tiie  Explosive 

Wavk. 

1.  It  follows  from  these  facts,  and  particularly  from  experi- 
ments made  under  water,  that  explosions  by  influence  are  not 
doe  to  inflammation,  properly  so  called,  but  to  the  transmlsaion 
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of  a  shock  resulting  from  enormous  and  sudden  pressures 
produced  by  nitroglycerin  or  gun-cotton,  the  energy  of  which 
shock  is  transfonned  into  beat  in  the  explosive  substance  (see 
pp.  36,  57). 

2.  In  an  extremely  rapid  reaction,  the  pressure  may  approach 
the  limit  corresponding  to  the  matter  exploding  in  its  own 
volume;  and  the  disturbance  due  to  the  sudden  development 
of  pressures,  nearly  theoretical,  may  propagate  itself  either  by 
the  mediation  of  the  ground  and  of  the  supports,  or  through 
the  air  itself,  when  projected  en  masse,  as  has  been  sliown  by 
tlie  explosions  of  certain  powder  mills,  gun-cotton  magazines, 
and  also  by  some  of  the  experiments  made  with  dynamite  and 
compressed  gun-cotton,  Tlie  intensity  of  the  shock  propagated 
either  by  a  column  of  air  or  by  a  liquid  or  solid  mass,  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  explosive  body  and  its  mode  of 
inflammation ;  it  is  more  violent  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the 
chemical  reaction  and  the  more  gas  there  is  developed ;  that  is 
to  aay,  a  stronger  initial  pressure  and  a  greater  lieat,  or,  in 
other  words,  greater  work  for  an  equal  weight  of  explosive 
substance  (see  pp.  40,  41). 

3.  This  trausmisaion  of  the  shock  is  more  easily  effected  by 
solids  than  by  liquids,  and  more  ea.sily  by  liquids  than  by  gases ; 
in  the  case  of  gases  it  takes  place  all  the  more  eaaUy  if  they  are 
compressed.  It  is  propagated  all  the  more  easily  through  solids 
when  these  are  hard ;  iiou  transmits  better  than  earth,  and  liard 
earth  better  than  soft  soil. 

Any  kind  of  junction  has  a  tendency  to  weaken,  especially  if 
any  softer  substance  intervene.  Hence  the  employment  as  a 
receptacle  of  a  tube  formed  of  a  goose  quill,  will  stop  the  effect 
of  mercury  fulminate,  whereas  a  copper  tube  or  capsule  trans- 
mits this  effect  in  all  ita  intensity. 

Explosiona  by  influence  propagate  themselves  all  the  more 
easily  in  a  series  of  cartri<igea,  if  the  casing  of  the  first  deto- 
nating cartridge  is  very  strong ;  this  allows  the  gases  to  attain 
a  very  high  pressure  before  the  bursting  of  the  cosing  (p.  40). 

The  existence  of  an  air-space  between  the  fulminate  and  the 
dynamite,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
sliock  transmitted,  and  consequently  that  of  the  explosion.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  eti'ect  of  shattering  iwwdera  is  lessened  when 
there  is  no  contact 

4.  In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  transmission  by 
supports  of  sudden  pressures  which  give  rise  to  shock,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  general  principle  whereby  pressures  in  a 
horoogeutous  mass  transmit  themselves  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  are  the  same  over  a  small  surfat^e,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction.  The  explosions  produced  under  water  with  gun-cotton 
show,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  this  principle  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  sudden  pressores  produced  by  explosive  pbeDomeua. 
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Bat  UuB  ceases  to  be  true  when  passing  from  one  medium  to 
another. 

5.  If  the  chemically  inactive  substance  wluch  transmits  the 
explosive  movement  be  fixed  iu  a  given  position  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  rail  on  which  the  first  cartridge  has  been  placed,  or 
again,  held  by  the  pressure  of  a  mass  of  deep  water,  in  which 
the  first  detonation  has  been  produced,  the  propagation  of  the 
movement  in  tliia  matter  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  except 
under  the  form  of  a  wave  of  a  purely  physical  order,  a  wave,  the 
character  of  which  is  essentially  different  to  the  first  wave 
which  was  present  at  the  explosion,  the  latter  being  both  of  a 
chemical  and  physical  order,  and  having  been  Jevelojied  in  the 
explosive  boily  itself.  While  the  first  or  chemical  wave  pro- 
pagates itself  with  a  constant  intensity,  the  second,  or  physical 
wave,  transmits  the  vibration  starting  from  the  explosive  centi-e, 
and  all  around  it,  with  an  intensity  wluch  diminishes  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  centre,  the  displacement  of  molecules  may 
break  the  cohe.sion  of  the  mass,  and  disperse  it,  or  crush  it  by 
enlarging  the  chamber  of  explosion,  if  the  experiment  be  carried 
oat  in  a  cavity.  But  at  a  very  short  distance,  and  the  greatness 
of  this  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the  surronndtng  medium, 
these  movements,  confused  at  first,  regulate  themselves,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  wave  properly  so  called,  characterised  by  sudden 
compressions  and  deformations  of  the  substance.  The  amplitude 
of  these  undulatoiy  oscillations  depends  on  the  greatness  of  the 
initial  impulse. 

They  progress  with  an  excessive  rapidity,  at  the  same  time 
constantly  decreasing  in  intensity,  and  they  maintain  their 
regularity  up  to  points  at  which  the  medium  is  interrujited. 
There  these  sudden  compressions  and  deformations  change  their 
nature,  and  transform  ihein-selves  into  an  impelling  movement, 
that  is  to  say,  they  reproduce  the  shock.  If  then  they  act  on  a 
fresh  cartridge  they  will  cause  it  to  explode.  This  shock  will 
further  he  attenuated  by  distance,  owing  to  the  decrease  thus 
introdnced  into  its  intensity.  Conseciuently  the  charattter  of 
the  explosion  may  be  mo<lified.  The  effects  will  thus  diminish 
np  Lo  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  of  origin,  beyond  wliich 
distance  the  explosion  will  cease  to  produce  itself 

When  the  explosion  has  taken  place  in  a  second  cartriilge  the 
same  series  of  effects  Is  reproduced  from  the  second  to  the  third 
cartridge,  but  they  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  explosion 
in  the  second  cartridge  and  so  on. 

6.  Such  is  the  theory  which  appears  to  the  author  to  account 
for  explosions  by  influence,  and  for  the  phenomena  which 
accompanies  tbem.  It  rests  on  the  production  of  two  orders  of 
waves,  the  one  being  the  explosive  wave,  properly  so  called, 
developed  in  the  substance  which  explodes,  and  consisting  of  a 
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transformation  inoesBontly  reprodnced  from  chemical  actions 
into  calorific  and  mechanical  actions,  which  transmit  the  shock 
to  the  Buppurtii  and  to  conti^ous  bodies ;  and  the  other  purely 
physical  and  mechanical,  which  also  transmits  sudden  pre-8sure« 
around  the  centre  of  vibration  to  neishbouring  bodies  and  by  a 
peculiar  circumstance  to  a  fresh  mass  of  explosive  matter. 

The  explosive  wave,  once  produce<l,  propagates  itself  without 
diminishing  in  force,  because  the  chemical  reactions  which 
develop  it  regenerate  its  energy  proportionately  along  the  whole 
course ;  whereas  the  mechanical  wave  is  constantly  losing  its 
intensity  in  prT»portion  as  its  ener^',  which  ia  determined  only 
by  the  orig:inal  impulsion,  is  distributed  into  a  more  considerable 
mass  of  matter. 

7.  A  different  theory  than  this  was  at  first  proposed  by 
Abel,  namely,  the  theory  of  g^jukroTwwt  vibrationx,  of  which  it 
will  be  well  to  ppeak  now.  According  to  this  authority  the 
determining  cause  of  the  detonation  of  an  explosive  body  resides 
in  the  synchrouism  between  the  vibrations  produceil  by  the 
body  which  provokes  the  detonation  and  those  which  woxild  be 
produced  by  the  first  body  when  detonating,  precisely  as  a 
violin-string  resounds  at  a  distance  in  nnT»nn  with  another 
chord,  set  in  vibration.  In  support  of  this,  Abel  cited  the 
following  facts.  In  the  first  place,  detonators  appear  to  be 
special  for  each  kind  of  explosive  substance.  For  instance, 
nitrogen  iodide,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  shock  and  friction, 
does  not  appear  to  be  al>le  to  cause  the  detonation  of  compreseetl 
gun-cotton.  Nitrogen  chloride,  so  easily  explosive  of  itself,  only 
produces  detonutiun  when  a  weight  ten  times  that  of  the  neces- 
sary fulminate  is  emplnyed.  In  the  same  way  nitroglycerin  does 
not  cause  the  detonation  of  gun-cotton  in  sheets  on  which  tho 
envelope  coutaiiibg  it  is  placed.  In  tliia  way  23*3  grms.  of 
nitroglycerin  have  been  matle  tn  detonate  without  success.  On 
the  other  band,  the  inverse  influence  is  proved,  775  grms.  of 
compressed  gun-cotton  having  detonated  nitroglycerin  enclosed 
in  an  imvelope  of  tliin  foil  at  a  distance  of  0*02  metre.  A 
priming  formed  of  a  mixture  of  potissium  ferrocyanide  and 
potassium  chlorate  will  not  cause  gun-cotton  to  detonate 
(according  to  Brown). 

Finally,  according  to  Trauzl,  a  much  greater  weight  of  a 
priming  made  of  a  mixture  of  mercury  fulminate  and  potassium 
chlomto  should  be  taken  than  if  it  were  formed  of  fulminate 
alone.  Nevertheless  the  heat  liberated  by  unit  weight  is  one- 
fifth  greater  with  the  former  mixture. 

8.  Champion  and  Fellet  have  adduced  the  following  experi- 
ments in  support  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis :  they  fixed  on 
the  string  of  a  contra-bass  particles  of  nitrogen  iodide,  a 
substance  wliich  detonates  by  the  sliglitest  friction.  They 
then  caused  the  strings  of  a  similar  instrument  situated  at  a 
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distance  to  vibrate ;  detonation  took  place,  but  only  for  aoumls 
higher  than  a  given  note,  which  note  represented  aixty  vibrations 
per  second.  tTiey  then  took  two  conjugate  parabolic  mirrors 
fix«d  2'5  metres  apart,  and  tliey  placed  alonj;  the  line  of  foci  at 
different  points  a  few  drops  of  nitroglycerin  or  grains  of  uitrugen 
iodide,  then  they  caused  the  detonation  of  a  large  drop  of  nitro- 
glycerin on  one  of  the  foci ;  they  observed  that  the  explosive 
ftubfitancee  placed  on  the  conjugate  focus  exploded  in  unison,  to 
the  exclasion  of  similar  substances  placed  at  other  points.  A 
coaling  of  lamp-black  placed  on  the  surface  of  mirrors  served 
to  prevent  any  reflection  and  the  concentration  of  the  calorific 
rays. 

9.  XoDC  of  these  teats,  however,  are  conclusive,  and  several 

of  them  appear  absolutely  eontrary  to  the  theory  of  aynchntnous 

vibraliotia     In  the  first  place  it  may  l>e  remarked  that  the  fact 

of  a  certain  musical  note  being  capable  of  determining  each 

kind  of  explosion  has  never  been  cstablislied  properly ;  it  is 

only  below  a  certain  note  that  the  effects  cease  Ut  be  produced, 

whereas  they  take  place  by  preference,  and  whatever  be  the 

explosive  body,  in  the  sharpest  notes.     Be^^ide.'t,  the  effects  cease 

to  be    produced    at  distances    incomparably   less    than    the 

Ksonauce  of  the  chords  in  unison,  which  proves  that  detonations 

are  fanctions  of  the  intensity  of  mechanical  action  rather  than 

of  the  character  of  the  vibnition  winch  determines  them.     De- 

tfiCAliou  also  ceases  to  be  produced  when  the  weight  of  tlie 

(ietoDatoria  too  alight,  and  consequently  when  the  energy  of  the 

'Wk  is   attenuated.     Tlie   specific   vibrating   note,   however, 

vliich  (letermiuea  explosion  should  always  remain  the  same. 

for  instance,   cartridges  of  75   per  cent   dynamite   cease  to 

wplode  when  the  capsule  contains    less    than  02  grm.  of 

Mminate-  the  explosion  only  being  insured  in  any  case  at  the 

ngnlation  weight  of  1  grm.     T\us  confirms  the  existence  of  a 

direct  relation  between  the  character  of  the  detonation  and  the 

intensity  of  the  shock  produced  by  one  and  the  same  detonator. 

If  it  were  true  that  gnn-cotton  could  explode  nitroglycerin 
by  reason  of  the  synchronism  of  the  Wbratiou  transmitted,  it  is 
tti/Iicult  to  understand  why  reciprocal  action  does  not  take 
place ;  whereas  the  absence  of  reciprocity  is  easily  explained  by 
the  difference  in  the  strncture  ot  the  two  substances,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  transformation  of  energy  into 
work  (p.  38), 

10.  This  same  diversity  of  structure  and  the  modifications 
wtuch  it  introduces  into  the  transmission  of  the  phenomena  of 
shook,  and  the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  calorific 
eoergy,  may  be  quoted  in  order  to  account  for  the  facts  observed 
I7  Abel. 

The  difference  between  the  energy  of  pure  fulminate  and  that 
of  Eliminate  when  mixed  with  potassium  chlorate  is  not  any 
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less  easy  to  explain ;  the  shock  prodnced  by  the  former  body 
bein;^  more  suddea  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  all  dissociation  of 
the  product,  wluch  is  no  other  thou  carbouic  oxide ;  this  absence 
should  be  opposed  to  the  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
produced  in  the  second  case.  Probably  also  the  formation  of 
potassium  chloride  disseminated  in  the  gases  produced  with  the 
aid  nf  patiLssiuui  chlorate  serves  to  attenuate  the  shock,  like  the 
silica  in  dynamite. 

11.  All  the  cQecta  observed  with  nitrogen  iodide  are  explained 
by  the  vibration  of  the  sup^wrts,  and  by  the  effects  of  the 
resulting  friction,  thia  substauce  being  eminently  susceptible  to 
friction. 

12.  The  experiment  with  the  conjugate  mirrors  is  accounted 
for  quite  as  fairly  by  the  coacoatration  of  movementa  of  the 
air  in  the  focus,  and  couaequeutly  by  the  mechanical  effects 
resulting  therefrom. 

13.  l^mbert  has  farther  shown  in  experiments  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Commiitsion  dcs  substances  explo^vea  that  in  the  case 
of  t!ie  explosion  of  dynauiite  cartridges  when  produced  in  cast- 
iron  tubes  of  large  diameter,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
diflereuce  as  far  as  regards  detonations  caused  by  influence 
between  the  nodal  and  inteniodal  parts  of  the  tube. 

14.  Being  anxious  to  clear  up  the  question  altogether,  by 
eliminating  the  influence  of  the  supports  and  the  diversity  of 
cohesion  and  of  the  pliysiiuil  structure  of  solid  explosive  sub- 
stances, the  author  has  undertaken  special  tests  on  the  chemical 
Htability  of  matter  in  sonorous  vibration.  A  Bummai'y  of  the 
result  will  now  be  given. 


§  3.  Chemical  Stvvbiutv  of  Matteii  in  Sonorous  Vibbation. 

1.  A  large  number  of  chemical  transformations  are  now 
attributed  to  the  energy  of  ethereal  matter,  animated  by  these 
vibratory  and  other  movements  which  produce  calorific,  luminous, 
and  electric  phenomena.  This  energy,  when  communicated  to 
ponderable  matter,  produces  therein  decompositions  and  combi- 
nations. Is  it  tlie  same  with  the  ordinary  vibmtious  of  ponder- 
able matter — that  is  to  say,  with  sonorous  vibrations  which  are 
transmitted  according  to  the  laws  of  acoustics  ?  The  question 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  touches  especially  on  the  study  of 
explosive  stibsLances. 

The  ingenious  experiments  above  recorded  have  been  published 
by  Noble  and  Abel,  aa  well  as  by  Chumpion  and  Pellett,  and 
many  authorities  admit  that  explosive  bodies  may  detonate 
under  the  influence  of  certain  musical  notes,  which  would 
cause  them  to  vibrate  in  unison.  However  seductive  the  theory 
may  be,  the  results  obtained  so  far  do  not,  however,  e.<!tablish  it 
beyond  dispute.    Explosions  of  dynamite  and  gun-cotton  by 
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2.  The  autlior  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  fresh  researches 
with  gases  and  with  liquids,  which  Bubstances  are  more  suitable 
for  propagating  the  vibratory  movement,  properly  so  called, 
than  a  powder.      Substances  were  selected  decomposable  witli 

liberation  of  heat,  so 
■"  as  to   lessen  the  im- 

portance of  the  part 
played  by  the  vibratory 
movement,  in  propa- 
gating reaction  with- 
out eomiielling  it  to 
do  all  its  work  in  virtne 
of  its  own  energy. 
Finally,  experiments 
were  made  on  un- 
stable bodies,  and  even 
during  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous decomposition 
which  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  accelerat- 
ing :  these  apparently 
are  tlie  moat  favour- 
able conditions.  The 
■^  whole  question  was  to 
^  make  the  substance 
resound  into  chemical 
transformation.  The 
trials  were  carried,  out 
by  two  processes  which 
correspond  to  vibra- 
tions of  very  unequal 
rapidity,  namely: — 

Ist.  By  means  of  a 
large  horizontal  tuning 
fork  moved  by  an  elec- 
tric   intemiptor,   and 
one  of  the   arms   of 
which  was  loaded  with 
a  bottle  of  250  cms. 
capacity,      containing 
the  gas  or  liquid,  the 
other  arm  bearing  an 
equivalent  weight.  The 
effective  vibration   of 
the  bottle  has  been  verified,  as  also  that  of  the  liquid,  otherwise 
manifested  by  ordinary  optirjil  appearances.     This  arrangement 
has  supplied  about  100  simple  vibrations  per  second  (Fig.  7). 
2Dd.  By  means  of  a  large  Uorixoutal  glass  tube  scaled  at  both 
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ends,  holding  about  400  cc,  60  cms.  long  and  3  cms.  wide, 
placed  in  longitudinal  vibration  hy  the  friction  of  a  horizontal 
wheel  provided  with  a  moist  piece  of  felt.  This  very  simple 
appliance,  which  Koenip  has  arranged,  produced,  during  experi- 
ments on  ozone,  7200  simple  vibrations  per  second,  according 
to  observations  taken  by  this  expert  (Fig.  8). 

The  sharpness  of  this  note  is  almost  intolerable. 

The  following  are  the  results  observed  witli  ozone,  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  ethylene, 
oxygenated  water,  and  imrsnlphuric  acid. 

3.  Oz&ru. — The  oxygen  used  contained  such  proportions  of 
ozone  as  58  mgrms.  per  litre,  a  degree  easily  obtainable  with  the 
^Qthor'a  appliances.     With  the  tuning  fork  (100  vibrations),  a 

ite  of  vibration  having  been  maintained  for  an  hour  and  a 

ilf,  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  gas  remained  constant,  both 
with  dry  ozone  and  with  ozone  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  water. 
This  latter  did  not  either  lower  the  degree  of  the  ozone  or 
supply  oxygenated  water.^ 

With  the  tube  and  wheel  (7200  vibrations),  the  state  of  vibra- 
tion being  maintained  for  half  an  hour,  the  degree  of  dry  gas 
did  not  vary.  The  absorption  of  the  ozone  waa  determined 
sabscqncntly  by  standiird  solution  of  arsenious  acid :  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  found  etiuivalent  to 
171  div.  of  permanganate ;  while  this  diminution  was  precisely 
171  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  same  gas  analysed  previous  to 
the  test. 

Now,  ozone  is  a  gas  which  is  transformed  into  ordinary 
oxygen  with  liberation  of  heat  (—14,800  cal  for  Oz.  = 
24  grms.),  and  it  bet-ame  transformed  spontaneously  in  a  slow 
and  continuous  manner,  passing  from  53  mgrms.  to  29  mgrms. 
in  24  hours,  when  it  was  left  to  itself  in  the  conditions  above 
given.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  seen  that  its  transformation 
was  not  accelerated  by  a  movement  which  caused  it  to  vibrate 
7200  times  per  second  for  half  an  hour.  Its  spontaneous 
decomposition  could  not  therefore  be  attributed  to  these 
sonorous  vibrations  which  constantly  traverse  all  bodies  in 
nature 

Such  an  absence  of  reaction  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
explicable  by  an  inverse  influence,  for  a  similar  tube  lillcd  with 
pnre  oxygen  did  not  miHlify  the  stren;^lh  of  the  arsenious 
solution  after  similar  vibration  and  for  a  similar  space  of  time. 

4.  Arst-niuretiai  Hydrogen, — A  similar  vibratory  movement 
communicated  to  a  tube  filled  with  this  gas,  and  afterwards 
sealed,  did  not  modify  it;  nevertheless,  in  the  space  of  24 
hoara,  the  tube  began  to  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic 

'  In  these  cxporimoiiU  it  will  be  wW  to  guarj  against  the  alkalinity  of 
^an^  wtiicb  will  fa|t)()ly  doetroy  lliu  ozcino.  Whea  anng  polveriecd  glau 
one  is  specially  exposed  to  this  accident 
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arsenic,  as  a  tnbe  does  which  is  6Ued  with  the  same  gas  and 
which  has  not  undergone  any  vibration.  This  gas  reduces  itself 
into  its  elements,  liberating,  according  to  Ogier,  -f  36,700  cai, 
which  explains  its  instability.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
increased  by  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

5.  Eikyienc  and  Sulphuric  Acid.— The  author  endeavoured  to 
accelerate  the  slow  combination  of  these  two  bodies,  which  is  so 
easily  effected  under  the  influence  of  continuous  agitation  and  by 
the  concurrence  of  shocks  produced  by  a  mass  of  mercury,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  vibratory  movement.  This  alow  com- 
bination is  exothermal. 

A  bottle  of  240  cc.  containing  pure  ethylene,  and  also  5 
C.C.  to  6  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury,  has  been  set  in 
vibration  by  a  tuning  fork  (100  vibrations  per  second) ;  the  acid 
vibrated  and  was  pulverised  on  the  surface ;  yet  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  the  absorption  of  gas  was  slight,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  a  similar  bottle  kept  immovable  in  a  distant  room. 

6.  OxygmaUd  Water. — 10  cc.  of  a  solution  containing 
93  mgrms.  of  active  oxygen,  placed  in  a  bottle  of  250  cc 
capacity,  are  not  altered  in  degree  by  the  effect  of  the  movement 
of  the  tuning  fork  (100  vibrations  per  second)  kept  up  for  half 
an  hour.  Yet  the  Uquid  actually  vibrated  and  lost  0*9  mgrms. 
of  oxygen  every  24  hours;  10  cc  of  a  solution  containing 
6'3  mgruis.  of  active  oxygen  set  in  %'ibration  (7200  vibration.s) 
in  a  tube  of  4  cc  full  of  air  for  half  an  hour  gave  afterwards 
6 '2  5  mgrms. 

7.  Pers^iUpfmrie  Acid. — Same  results  with  the  tuning  fork 
(100  vibrations);  initial  degree  13  mgrms.,  6nal  degree  12*6 
mgrms,  With  the  tube  (7200  vibrations),  initial  degree  3*G 
mgrms.,  final  degree  28  mgrms.  The  diilereuce  here  appears 
slightly  to  exceed  the  rapidity  of  spontaneous  decomposition, 
this  rapidity  being  greater  than  with  oxygenated  water,  but  it 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  the  limit  of  error. 

The  results  observed  with  these  liquids  merit  all  the  more 
attentiou  since  it  has  been  possible  to  assimilate  these  systems 
a  priori  to  the  liquids  containing  oxygen  in  a  state  of  super- 
snturated  solution,  a  solution  which  agitation,  and  particularly  a 
vibratory  movemeut,  will  reduce  to  its  normal  state.  In  fact, 
the  foregoing  liquids  will  certainly  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  this  state,  as  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  this  amount 
of  oxygen  does  not  act  either  on  the  permanganate  or  on  the 
potassium  iodide  employed,  and  it  should  be  studied  apart  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  intervene  here  in  any  equiiibriura 
of  dissociation  capable  of  Iwing  inSnenced  by  the  separation  of 
the  oxygen  and  the  oxygenated  water.  It  wonld  doubtless  be 
otherwise  in  a  syfitem  in  a  state  of  dissociation,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  which  would  be  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a 
gas  actually  dissolved;  but  then  it  would  no  longer  be  a  question 
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ol  a  direct  inflnence  of  the  vibratory  movement  on  chemical 
rtransformation.  The  testa  made  with  gases  such  as  ozone  and 
arseniorettcd  hydrogen  arc.  not  subject  to  this  complication ; 
they  tend  to  do  away  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  influence 
of  sonorous  vibrations,  even  when  very  rapid,  of  the  gaseous 
particles  on  their  chemical  tranaformatiou. 

8.  It  haa  been  said  that  tliere  is  among  the  incessant  and  reci- 
^procal  shocks  of  gaseous  particles,  when  in  motion  in  an  enclosed 

space,  a  certain  number  which  arc  susceptible  of  raising  the 
particles  wliich  undergo  them  to  very  liigh  temperatures.  If  it 
were  really  so,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  elements, 
which  combine  towards  6500*,  would  become  gradually  trans- 
formed into  water,  ammonia  gas,  decomposable  at  alwut  800", 
would  slowly  change  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  etc.  The  author 
never  observed  anything  like  this  in  these  gaseous  systems 
prwenred  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  this  effect  does  not 
take  place,  it  is  probably  due  to  Uie  loss  of  energy  in  each 
gaseous  particle  regarded  individually,  and  even  its  total 
energy  remains  comprised  within  certain  limits. 

9.  In  fine,  matter  is  stable  under  Ihe  iufluenc«  of  sonorons 
vibrations,  whereas  it  transforma  itself  under  the  influence  of 
ethereal  vibrations.  This  diversity  in  the  mode  of  action  of 
two  kinds  of  vibrations  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  to  what 
extent  tlie  sharpest  sonorous  vibrations  are  incomjtarably  slower 
itian  luminous  or  calorific  vibrations. 

10.  Yet  there  appears  littlo  doubt  that  the  propagation  of 
explosion  by  influence  is  caused  by  virtue  of  an  undulatory 
movement;  a  complex  movement  of  a  chemical  and  physical 
order  in  the  explosive  substance  which  is  transformed,  whereas 
it  is  purely  physical  in  intermediate  substances  whose  nature  is 
not  changed.  \VTiat  also  disliiiguishea  this  kind  of  movement 
from  sonorous  vibrations,  properly  so  called,  is  the  extreme 
intensity,  that  is  to  say,  the  greatness  of  the  energy  which  it 
Lransmits.  It  is  thus  that  the  explosive  wave  propagates  itself 
in  the  substance  which  explodes,  not  by  reason  of  a  single  shocks 
the  energy  of  which  would  become  weaker  as  it  propagates 
itself,  but  by  reason  of  a  scries  of  similar  shocks  incessantly 
reprotlnced,  and  whicli,  as  they  continue,  regenerate  the  energy 
ihroughont  the  wave  On  the  other  hand  the  propagation  by 
air  or  by  supports  is  effected  solely  by  reason  of  the  energy  of 
the  last  shock  communicated  by  the  explosive  substance,  an 
energy  which  is  no  longer  regenerated  and  which  rapidly 
weakens  by  distance. 

The  explosive  substance  does  not  detonate  becanse  it  transmits 
the  movement-,  but>  on  the  contrary,  because  it  stops  it,  and 
because  it  transforms  its  mechanical  euei^  on  the  spot  into 
calorific  energy  capable  of  suddenly  raising  the  temperature  of 
Lbc  substance  up  to  a  degree  which  causes  its  decomposition. 
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the  explosive  wave. 

§  1.  General  Characteristics.* 

1.  TuK  study  of  the  variona  modes  of  decomposition  of 
exploaive  substances,  and  especially  that  of  detonation  as  com- 
par<wl  with  combustion,  and  of  explosions  by  influence,  leads  to 
the  admission  of  tlie  existence  of  a  wave  motion  peculiar  to  and 
characteristic  of  explnsive  phenoraena ;  this  is  the  explosive 
wave.  It  will  be  more  accurately  and  completely  definetl  by 
showing  how  it  is  propagated  in  gaseoua  systems.  The  results 
of  the  expfiriuitiutii  which  the  author  undertook  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Vieille  led  to  the  examination  of  the  rate  of  propagation 
of  the  explosion  in  gases,  the  physical  constitution  of  which 
gives  to  these  researches  a  peculiar  theoretical  interest.  In  tho 
experimentH  the  cnnditions  of  the  plienomena,  the  pressure  of 
the  gase-8,  their  nature  and  relative  proportion,  and  the  form, 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  ore  con- 
tained, were  varied.  They  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  new 
kind  of  wave  motion  of  a  compound  nature,  i.e.  prodnced  by 
a  certain  concordance  between  the  physical  and  chemical 
impulses  iu  the  matter  undergoing  transformation.  Tlie  wave 
motion  once  proiluceii  is  then  pro]iai;ated  from  layer  to  layer 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  in  accordance  with  the  successive  im- 
pulses of  tho  gaseous  molecules  brought  to  a  more  intense  state 
of  vibration  by  the  heat  given  oliT  in  their  combination  and 
transformed  with  but  very  slight  displacement  of  their  origina.1 
position.  >Similar  phenomena  may  be  developed  in  explosive 
solids  and  liquids. 

Such  effects  are  comparable  to  those  of  a  sound  wave,  but 
with  this  important  diffiircnnfi,  t-liat  the  sound  wave  is  transmitted 
onwards  by  degrees  with  little  active  energy,  a  very  small  excess 
of  pressure,  and  with  a  velocity  which  depends  solely  on  the 

»  "CompteB  Kenilus  dca  s^icen  de  I'Acad^tnle  de«  Sciences,"  torn,  iciii. 
p.  21 ;  torn.  xciv.  pp.  101,  149,  822 ;  torn.  xcv.  pp.  16X  and  199. 
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physical  constitution  of  the  vibrating  medium,  tliia  velocity 
heing  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  vibrations.  But,  in  the  ca^e  of 
the  explosive  wave,  it  is  the  change  of  chemical  constitution 
which  is  propagated  communicating  to  the  moving  system 
enormous  energy  and  considerable  excess  of  pressure.  The 
velocity  of  the  explosive  wave  is  also  much  greater  than  that 
of  sound  waves  transmitted  through  the  same  medium. 

The  explosive  phenomenon  is  not  reproduo&d  periodically,  it 
gives  ride  to  one  single  characteristic  wave,  whereas  the 
phenomenon  of  sound  is  generated  by  a  periodical  succession  of 
wavea  resembling  one  another. 

The  characteristics  of  this  new  wave  are — 

(1)  It  is  propagated  uniformly,  aa  shown  in  the  experiments 
made  with  oxyhydric,  o.xycarbonic,  and  oxynyanio  mixtures, 
which  were  made  successively  in  tubes  of  lead,  gutta-percha 
and  glass,  with  lengths  varying  from  40  to  30  and  20  metres. 

It  is  certain  that  disturbances  are  produced  near  the 
extremities  of  the  tubes.  However,  they  do  not  extend  far 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments ;  in  fact,  the  experiments 
made  with  the  tube  closed,  open  at  either  or  both  ends,  gave 
the  same  velocity,  which  remained  the  same  for  a  given  length. 

(2)  The  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave  depends  essentially  on 
the  natnre  of  the  explosive  compound,  and  not  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tube  containing  it  (lead,  gutta-percha). 

(3)  Tiie  influence  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  on  the  velocity 
of  the  wave  is  not  appreciable  between  diameters  of  5  mms. 
and  15  mms.  It  is,  however,  manife.st  in  a  capillary  tube, 
but  the  diminution,  even  in  this  extreme  case  (2390  metres 
instead  of  2840  metres),  is  not  excessive.  In  short,  the  velocity 
depends  less  and  less  on  the  diameter  in  proportion  as  the 
increase  of  the  latter  leaves  more  liberty  to  the  individual 
movements  of  the  gaseous  particles  and  diminishes  the  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

These  conclusions  are  in  acmrdance  with  those  of  M. 
Kegnanlt  on  the  velocity  of  the  sound  wave  in  tubfy^.^ 

(4)  The  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave  is  independent  of 
pressure,  between  the  limits  1  and  3,  as  referred  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  fundamental  pn)perty,  for  it 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  explosive 
wave  is  governed  by  the  same  general  laws  as  the  velocity  of 
aonnd. 

(5)  The  theoreticiil  relation  which  exists  between  the  velocity 
of  the  explosive  wave  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  gas  which 
transmits  it  is  more  difficult  to  establish,  this  velocity  depend- 
ing on  the  temperatures,  and  these  not  being  the  same  in  the 
combustion  of  two  diflei-ent  systems. 

The  inequality  of  the  temperatures  results  from  the  unequal 

'  "M^moiree  do  TAcAd^miu  des  Sciences,"  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  4fi6. 
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magnitude  of  the  quantities  of  heat ;  for  instAnce,  68,200  caL 
for  CO  -I-  0 ;  59,000  cat  for  H^  +  0,  supposing  the  water  to  be 
in  the  gaseous  form ;  it  also  results,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
heat,  from  the  inequality  of  the  specific  heats.  The  calculation 
of  these  temperatures  remains  doubtful,  on  account  of  dissocia- 
tion and  uncertainties  surrounding  the  value  of  specific  heats  at 
high  temperatures. 

An  idea  of  the  Uieoretical  relation  that  regulates  the  velocity 
of  the  explosive  wave  may  be  formed,  however,  if  it  be  noted 
that  the  total  energy  of  Uie  gas,  at  tiie  moment  of  explosion^ 
depends  on  its  initial  temperature,  and  on  the  heat  given  off 
during  the  combination  itself.  These  two  data  determine  the 
absolnte  temperature  of  the  system,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  energy  of  translation  {^v")  of  the  gaseous  molecules. 
That  is  to  say,  tlie  excess  of  energy  communicated  to  the  mole- 
cules by  the  act  of  the  chemical  combination  is  aimply  the  heat 
given  off  in  the  reaction ;  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  molecules 
on  the  sidea  of  the  vessels  is  the  immediate  translation  of  it, 
according  to  the  most  recent  theories. 

Thus  a  point  is  reached  where  mechanical  nottons  and 
thermal  notions  tend  to  intermingle. 

To  formulate  this,  the  rate  of  translation  of  the  molecules  at 
the  momeut  of  combination  is  proportional,  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  energy,  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the 
absolute  temperature  T,  to  the  density  of  the  gas  as  compared 
with  air,  or,  as  M.  Clausing  expresses  it, 


0  =  29*354  metres 


x/^ 


la  reality,  the  physical  notion  of  the  temperature  T  does  not 
enter  into  this  estimation  of  the  velocity,  and  the  formula 
simply  expresses  the  fact  that  the  translating  energy'  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gaseous  system  produced  by  the  reaction,  and 
containing  all  the  heat  developed  by  the  latter,  is  proportional 
to  the  energy  of  translation  of  the  same  gaseous  system,  con- 
taining only  the  heat  wldch  it  retains  at  zero. 

This  formula  has  been  verified,  approximately  at  least,  for 
a  score  of  gaseous  compounds,  differing  greatly  in  their  com- 
position (as  described  hereafter). 

2.  Thus  it  seems,  that  in  the  act  of  explosion,  a  certain 
number  of  gaseous  molecules  amongst  those  forming  the  portion 
that  is  first  ignited,  are  hurled  forward  with  the  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  the  maximum  temperature  developed  by  the 
chemical  combination,  the  shock  which  thoy  impart  determines 
the  propagation  of  this  combination  into  the  next  section,  and 
the  movement  is  reproduced  from  section  to  section  with  a 
velocity  if  not  identical  with,  at  least  comparable  to,  that  of  the 
molecules  themselves. 
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The  transimsaioa  of  the  energy,  under  theee  conditions  of 
extreme  rapidity  of  action,  is  perhaps  effected  with  pfreater 
facility  between  gaseous  molecules  of  the  same  nature,  in  virtue 
of  a  kind  of  unison  causing  similar  movements,  than  between 
the  molecules  of  gas  aud  the  enclosing  vessel. 

The  action  is  not  the  same,  as  will  be  shown,  in  cases  where 
the  system  in  ignition  has  time  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  heat, 
which  is  communicated  to  foreign  gases  or  tu  bodies  in  the 
vicinity  not  capable  of  undergoing  the  same  chemical  trans- 
formation. 

§  2.  EXPERDIENTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

1.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  this  study  is  very 
simple.    It  consists, 

(1)  In  filling  with  a  detonating  mixture  under  a  given  pressure, 
a  tube  of  great  length  (about  40  metrHs,  Figs.  9  and  10). 

(2)  In  effecting  the  ignition  atone  of  the  extremities,  by  means 
of  an  electric  spark  (Fig.  11). 

(3)  In  interrupting,  by  means  of  the  flame  itself,  two  electric 


Pig.  9.— Tube  with  its  intemiptore, 

currents,  placed  at  certain  points  in  the  tube,  lie  interval 
between  which  is  exactly  defined  by  two  couplings  which 
connect  the  consecutive  portions  of  the  tul«  (Fig».  13  and  14). 
The  currents  are  transmitted  along  very  narrow  strips  of  tiu 
(Fig.  12),  gummed  upon  paper,  and  held  by  the  couplings 
between  the  two  insulating  discs  of  leather,  which  have  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  so  as  to  establish  the  complet-e  continuity  of  the 
bore.  These  strips  are  arranged  normally  to  the  direction  of 
the  flame. 

A  grain  (about  -010  of  a  gramme)  of  mercury  fulminate 
exploding  on  contact  with  the  flame,  destroys  the  strip  and 
interrupts  the  current. 

Potassium  picrate  has  also  been  used  to  produce  the  same 
effect 

The  gaiBcous  compound  is  ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  spark, 
ither  at  the  beginning  of  the  tube  or  at  some  given  point. 
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2.  These  arrangements  will  now  be  described  in  detail. 

The  tube  has   sninetimes   been  laid  in  a  single;   liorizoutal 

straight  line,  and  sometimes  in  a  8ucce83ion  of  parallel  rows,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  9,     The  tube  is  repre^iented  as  fixed  upon  a 

vertical  wooden  frame.     It  is  provided  with  two  terminal  taps, 

A  and  B,  and  an  intermediate 
interrupter,  C. 

Fig.  10  represents  one  of 

the   terminal   taps   without 

5   any  additinnal  mechanism. 

Fig.   11  represents  a  tap 

with  a  lateral  tube  enclosing 

an  insulated  metallic  wire. 


Fig.  10.— Terminal  THp. 


The  spark  is  made  to  flash  between  the  wire  and  the  metallic 
casing  of  this  pipe. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  arrangement  of  one  of  the  strips  to  be 
broken  hy  the  explosion ;  «  »  is  the  strip  of  tin,  p  p  is  the  slip 

of  paper  on  which 
the  tin  is  glued. 

The  tin  is  ex- 
posed at  the  point 
V  of  the  tube  T, 
wliicli  is  shown  in 
section. 

The  grain  of  ful- 
minate ia  placed 
at  t. 

Fig.  13  repre- 
sents the  section  of 


\ 


y 


Fig.  U.— Tap  utl  Apporatiu  Tor  igniting  t^ 

Electricity. 


the  ooapUag  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

The  coupHng  is  marked  C  C  C  C.  It  is  formed  of  four  semi- 
circular pieces  facing  each  other  in  pairs,  two  only  being  shown 
in  the  figure ;  they  are  clamped  together  and  round  the  tube  T, 
by  mean.s  of  tlie  screws  E  R 

Fig.  14  represents  a  section  following  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

The  tube  x  T  T  T  shown  in  this  figure  is  not  the  tube  of 
gutla-percha  itself,  but  a  brass  tube  of  the  same  section,  on 
which  the  gutta-percha  tube  is  fitted,  either  on  one  side 
only,  or  on  both  sides  at  once,  as  in  Fig.  9.  This  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  for  clamping  the  coupling  and  fixing  the 
interrupters. 

C  C  C  C  are  the  four  parts  of  tlie  coupling,  the  screws  not 
being  shown  ju  order  not  to  complicate  the  figure.  The  channel, 
V  V,  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  gas. 

The  strip  of  tin,  *  s,  is  held  in  position  by  small  metallic 
supports,  r  r,  on  which  the  wires  conveying  the  electric  current 
are  fixed. 

Between  the  portions  of  the  coupling,  C  C,  are  the  two  discs 
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insulating  leather,  ahown  here  only  in  eeotion,  their  projection 
being  given  in  Fig.  12  {see  letter  T). 

The  grain  of  fulminate  is  always  at  i. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  two  Interruptions  waa 
estimated  hy  means  of  the  Le  Boaleii(?6  chrono«,T«ph,  this 
instrument  being  capable  of  measuring  to  the  j^  J^o  of  a  second. 


.Vi. 


r> 


Pfg.  12.— Strip  of  tin- 


Fig.  13.— CcapllDS  BiMrtion  al  light  anglu  to  the 
ftjiu  of  the  tube. 


The  chronogTftph  (Figs.  15  and  16)  consists  of  two  funda- 
mental parts. 

a.  The  chronometer  T  (Fig.  15),  a  long  cylindrical  rod  sus- 
pended verticjilly,  provided  with  zinc  casing  tubes,  E,  and  held 
by  magnetic  attraction  to  the  extremity  of  an  electro-magnet, 
M,  through  which  passes  the  first  current  destined  to  be 
broken- 

6.  The  r&fiaterinff  apparatus,  T  (Fig.  16),  a  similar  cylinder 
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held  by  the  elcctro-magnctj  M,  through  which  passes  the  second 
current  also  destined  to  be  interrupted. 

A  catch,  C,  consists  of  a  knife  edge  (a  circular  milled  head  of 
hardened  cast  steel),  mounted  upon  a  spring  which  may  be  held 
firm,  or  tightened  by  the  handle  of  a  lever. 

The  chronometer,  on  its  circuit  being  broken,  becomes 
detached  and  falls  vertically  freely ;  the  second  circuit  being 
next  broken,  the  registering  apparatus  falls  in  its  turn,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  free  extremity  of  the  lever  and  disengages  the 
catch,  the  knife  is  projected  forward,  strikes  the  chronometer 

in  its  course,  and  imprints  upon  its 
casing  a  mark,  the  position  of  which 
enables  the  rapidity  of  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  calculated.  The  details 
of  this  calculation,  with  corrections, 
will  be  found  in  the  "Traits  sur 
la  poudre,'*  etc.,  traduit  et  augment^ 
par  Desortiaux,  pp.  538  and  542. 
1878  (Dunod). 

This  method  was  found  preferable 
to  the  registration  by  mechanical 
processes;  the  latter  are  subject  to 
uregiitarities  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  such  rapid  phenomena. 

The  use  of  too  short  tubes  for  con- 
taining the  gases  was  avoided,  as  this 
would  exaggerate  errors  and  expose 
the  experiments  to  those  well-known 
disturbances    which    arise    in    the 

^*",^S.?2w'"'*^""  ^"^^^^ity  of  the  source  of  the  waves. 

Keference  wiU  I*  made  to  this  point 
again,  as  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  it  will  be  shown  at 
the  same  time  that  the  variation  in  pressure  of  the  gases  is 
propagated  with  exactly  the  same  rapidity  as  the  ignition  of 
the  detonators. 


J.KA.'UfT 


§  3.  General  Conditions  of  the  ExPEanasTa 

Our  experiments  had  reference, 

1.  To  the  arrangement  of  the  tube ; 

2.  To  its  composition ; 

3.  To  its  characteristics,  whether  open  or  closed ; 

4.  To  its  length ; 

5.  To  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gaseous  compound ; 

6.  To  the  composition  of  this  compound  ^-Hich  was  varied 
sometiniea  by  introducing  an  inert  gas,  and  aometimca  by  modi- 
fying the  nature  of  the  combustible  gas. 

ArraTifftment  qf  the  tubt. — The  first  experiments  were  madt 
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with  rectilinear  and  horizontal  leaden  tube  42'4o  metres  long  ^ 
aad  005  of  a  metre  in  diameter. 

It  vas  filled  with  an  electrolytic  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  under  atmospheric  pressure.  After  each  experiment, 
the  tube  was  dried  by  causing 
a  current  of  dry  air  to  circulate 
through  it  for  several  houi-s. 

The  following  table  gives  all 
the  experiments.  The  extreme 
results  have  not  been  cUminatcd 
from  it  as  IB  sometimes  done. 


TUm  ob— Tcd 

Velodtf  p«r 

laMMDdi. 

MOOUt. 

(») 

tHlI4633    .. 

.     2901-0  metres 

(i) 

0014597    .. 

.     2908-1      „ 

(.1) 

001391 4    .. 

.    3050-9      „ 

(4) 

0015047     . 

.     2821-2       „ 

(5) 

00l&dl6     . 

.     207&5       ., 

{6> 

OK)14752     . 

.    2877-6      ., 

8) 

0014782    . 

.    2871-8      „ 

0015263    . 
a  0014860 

.    2783-1      „ 

Mrai 

28611       „ 

.c 


The  mean  variation  in  one  ex- 
periment amounts  to  79  metres, 
the  maximum  variation  to  + 190 
metres  and  -  186  metres,  corre- 
sponding to  intervals  of  time 
ftqual  to  ±  0-00095,  or  at  the 
Toaximum    nearly    jjhxi    ^^   ^ 
Kcond,  the   mean   error   being 

Wf  this  quantity.      With  the 

oxyhvdrogcn  mixture,  the  mean 

Wgih  measured  on  the  rod  of 

tHe  chronographs  is  equal    to 

•^  metre,  which  figures  give 

*  clearer  idea  of  the  degree  of 

"txactness  attained  in  nieaaure- 

"aants  of  this  order.    With  the 

''^tiire  of  carbonic  oxide  and 

'^^'Sen,  this   length  amounted 

^  -107  metre. 
The  mean  error  in  theexperi- 

"•^ata  ia  ten  times  as  great  as 

"*t  recorded   by   the   chrono- 

9*p|u     This  arises,  not  from 

tU  inatrument  itself,  but  from 

"i*iine*iual  delays  occurring  in 

tJi€  process  of  interruption  employed.     It  is  known  that  such 
»  .\11  the  IciigtLa  ore  uken  between  the  two  internjplioM. 


Fig-  Id. — La  BoulcDg^  Ohronograph* 
cbmnuinoter. 
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errors  exist  in  all  processes  of  this  nature,  and  their  magnitude 
must  be  estimated  in  each  instance.  In  this  case  it  amounted 
to  2"8  per  cent  of  the  quantity  measured,  on  an  average,  and 
to  6'6  in  extreme  cases. 

Some  trials  made  with  a  vertical  tube,  shorter  it  is  true,  gave 
the  same  velocities  as  with  the  hori- 
zontal tnbe. 

The  rectilinear  airrangement  of  the 
tube  such  as  was  employed  at  first, 
required  too  extensive  a  apace,  and 
could  only  be  effected  in  the  open  air 
and  under  conditions  that  were  difRcnlt 
to  maintain  and  vary  in  prolonged  ex- 
periments. For  this  reason  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  laying  the  tube  in  the 
laboratory  itself,  in  parallel  horizontal 
rows  separated  by  bends  with  a  con- 
siderable radius  of  curvature;  the  whole 
was  fixed  upon  a  vertical  frame  (see 
Fig.  9.  p.  91). 

In  this  operation  the  lenj^h  of  the 
tube  was  increased  by  "7  of  a  metre, 
bringing  it  to  43-135  metres. 
The  detonation  was  repeated  under   these  new  conditions, 
which  gave  for  the  velocity  per  second — 

2860-4 
2712-9 
2791-5 


V 


^1 


Fig.  16— Lo  Boulonp^  Clim- 
DograpU-rej^iitvring  uppantiu. 


Average 


2788-3 


These  figures  are  rather  lower  than  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, but  they  do  not  fall  below  the  mean  limits  of  error.  It 
may  therefore  be  assuniLnl  tliat  the  v«locity  is  the  same  ia  the 
bent  tube  as  in  the  straight  one,  and  the  general  mean,  2841 
metres,  will  be  adopted. 

Compositmi  of  the  tube. — The  unexpected  magnitude  of 
this  velueity,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  detonating  gaseous  compound  and  in  the  metal 
constituting  the  tube,  gave  rise  to  some  doubts.  Was  it  really 
the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  detonation  that  was  being 
measured^  or  was  it  not  rather  some  particular  vibratory 
movement  propagated  by  the  metal,  arising  from  the  explosion, 
produced  at  its  extremity  ? 

It  seems,  however,  hardly  probable  that  a  propagation  of  this 
nature  could  cause  the  detouution  of  the  fulminate,  when  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  the  movement  thus  transmitted,  and 
again  the  intervention  of  the  leather  discs  T,  between  the  metal 
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and  the  strips  of  tin  (Fig.  12).  We  may  also  mention  the 
absence  of  detonation  in  certain  grains  of  fulminate  which  had 
been  slightly  greased  by  accident,  a  circumstance  wliicli  retarded 
the  heating  without  utherwiae  modifying  the  explosive  property. 
Again,  wheu  the  flame  is  extinguished  in  its  course,  as  we 
observed  with  the  capillary-  glass  tube,  the  furthest  registering 
apparatus  remains  intact.  We  could  not  however  feel  assured 
on  this  point  uutil  we  aueceeded  in  reproducing  our  experiments 
and  obtaining  the  same  velocities  in  a  tnbe  of  caoutchouc,  a 
substance  which  coold  not  be  suspected  of  propagating  the 
vibratory  movement  like  metals.  This  was  renclttrcd  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  internal  combustion  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
is  so  rapid  that  it  does  not  affect  the  material  of  which  the  tube 
is  made.  This  caoutchouc  tube  was  40109  metres  long,  and 
several  mms.  thick,  its  external  diameter  being  5  mms.,  and  it 
was  capable  of  supjKjrting  either  a  vacuum  or  an  interior  pressure 
of  several  atraospberes  without  any  appreciable  deformation. 
It  was  fixed  upon  the  frame  already  deseribtd,  in  parallel  lines 
(Fig.  9). 

Theae  were  the  results : — 

T«lacli;  |Mr  Moood. 

2686  metres. 
2911      „ 

^*      " 
2672      „ 

2788      „ 


Mean 


2810 


TIlis  mean  agrees  with  tiie  value,  2841,  obtained  with  the 
leaden  tube,  within  the  limits  of  error. 

The  propagation  of  the  explosive  phenomenon  ia  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  composition  of  the  tube,  provided  that  the 
internal  diameter  remains  the  same. 

We  now  come  to  some  experiments  made  with  a  system  of 
glass  tubes,  the  total  length  of  which  was  43-24  metres,  but  the 
mean  internal  diameter  only  0015  metre.  These  were  papillary 
tubes,  each  2  metres  in  length,  connected  end  to  end  by  means  of 
caoutcliouc  tubes,  the  whole  being  fixed  upon  tlie  frame  before 
mentioned  (p.  91).  The  bends  were  made  with  the  same  glass 
tnbing.  We  found — velocity  per  second,  2403  and  2279  metres ; 
mean,  2341  metres. 

These  figures  arc  rather  lower  than  the  foregoing  ones,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  difiereuce  in  the  diameter;  the  propagation 
of  the  explosion  being  impeded  in  a  capillo^  tube,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  propagation  of  sound.  The  exjmrimeuts 
made  in  glass  enable  us  to  see  the  propagation  of  the  flame. 
Working  in  darkness,  we  sec  the  cntiic  length  of  the  tube 
l^hted  up  at  the  same  moment,  the  eye  not  being  able  to 
perceive  the  progress  of  the  flame. 
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It  somotimes  happens  that  the  flame  does  not  reach,  the  end 
of  the  tube,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  inaufRcient  heating 
of  the  sections  in  advance  of  the  mixture  in  ignition.  One  of 
the  trials  led  to  aouie  important  observations  on  this  point.  The 
flame  being  stopped  in  its  ojurse,  without  however  going  out, 
the  aqueous  vapour,  condense*!  behind  it,  produced  a  backward 
draught  upon  the  gas,  and  a  return  of  the  tiame  was  observed 
very  clearly  towarda  its  atartiiig-poiut,  this  movement  lasting 
during  a  very  appret^iahle  interval  of  time,  a  aecfind,  perhaps, 
for  a  distance  of  2  metres.  This  shows  well  the  difference 
between  the  progressive  combustion  of  the  gaseous  compound 
and  its  detunatiou  properly  so  called. 

Diamfter  of  the  Tvbex. — In  order  to  investigate  more  ftilly 
the  inHuence  of  the  diameter  of  the  tubes,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  fresh  meaaurementa  with  a  leaden  tube,  the 
internal  diameter  of  wMch  wa»  equal  to  15  mma.,  i.e.  three 
times  as  great  aa  the  preceding  one,  and  30"43  meti-es  long. 
Three  experiments  gave  275-t,  2975,  3019  metres;  mean, 
2916  metres. 

The  experiments  made  with  a  leaden  tube,  the  diameter  of 
which  was  equal  to  5  mms.,  having  given  2B41  metres,  we  see 
that  the  velocity  is  to  all  intents  independent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tulxia,  reckoning  from  5  muis. 

It  must  ha  noted,  however,  that  in  a  capillary  glass  tube 
(diameter  15  mms.),  the  velocity  was  found  to  be  e<i^uaJ  to 
2341  metres,  i.e.  it  was  somewhat  lower. 

Clotting  of  tJte  Tjtie. — It  may  be  asked  is  the  rate  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  detonation  the  same  whether  the  tube  1>e 
open  or  closed  ?  It  is  only  the  latter  case  that  strictly  fulfils 
the  cuiiditiouB  of  combustion  within  a  constant  volume.  To 
meet  this  question,  experiments  were  made  (with  the  caoutchouc 
lube),  leaving  open  first  the  orifice  farthe.st  from  the  point  of 
ignition;  then  tlie  one  nearest  to  this  point;  and,  finally,  both 
at  once, 

Three  experiments  of  this  nature  gave — 


The  farthest  orifice  only  bein^  opan 
The  tteareBt  oritice  ooJjr  being  opeo 
The  Iwu  up«D  tugutbcr      

Moan 


Vthtdtf  par  aaoend. 

2^45  metres. 
30,12      „ 
2766       „ 

2«21       .. 


The  mean,  with  the  same  tube  entirely  closed,  was  2810. 

Thus  the  velocities  have  Iwen  found  to  he  to  all  intents  tlie 
same  in  all  four  cases.  We  see  by  this  that  the  propagation  of 
the  detonation  is  so  rapid  that  wliile  it  is  taking  place  the  gases 
are  not  projected  forward,  and  have  not  time  to  escape  from  thfl 
tube  to  any  appreciable  extent — at  least,  in  narrow  tubes.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  detonation  proceeds   more 
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rapidly  than  sound  iu  the  same  gases,  taken  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  coniienaation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  which 
is  effected  behind  the  flame,  is  also  of  little  importance,  sioce 
the  time  is  too  short  to  allow  of  its  taking  place  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Tnfiuenu  of  the  Ddonalors. — Do  the  minute  detonators,  em- 
ployed for  interrupting  the  electric  current  of  the  refjistering 
apparatus,  help  to  regulate  the  propaj^ation  of  the  inflammation  ? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  was  sufficient  to  measure,  not 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  two  fulminate 
interrupters,  placed  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  tube,  but  the 
interval  l>etween  the  breaking  of  the  induction  current  of  the 
coil  that  [iroduced  the  apark  at  the  beginning  of  the  tube  and 
the  ignition  of  the  fulminate  interrupter  placed  at  the  farthest 
end  of  it 

The  intervals  of  time  observed,  for  a  length  of  40054  metres, 
were — 

■012556.  012288,  -012904  sees. 
Mean  =  012583  sees. 

But  there  are  errors  in  these  fipures,  arising  from  delays  in 
the  registration,  delays  unequal  in  principle,  as  two  different 
kinds  of  signals  are  involved.  Tlic  difference  I»etween  these 
two  delays  was  calculated  by  measuring  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  signal  of  the  spark  and  that  of  an  interrupter 
■05  metre  away.  This  time  is  negative,  i.t.  the  delay  in  the 
signal  of  the  spark  is  greater  than  that  in  the  signal  of  the 
interrupter.     Three  experiments  gave — 

■00155y,  -001968,  -002129  sec. 
Mean  =  001885  sec. 

This  correction,  added  to  the  above  experiments,  gives 
'014468  sees.,  bringing  the  velocity  to  2770  metres  per  second. 
The  experiment  made  with  two  similar  interrupters  gave 
2810  metres,  the  agreement  of  which  result  shows  that  the 
velocity  observed  is  independent  of  the  detonators. 

This  is  still  more  clearly  shown  in  some  experiments  here- 
after describeti  (p.  108),  iu  which  the  propagation  of  the  pressures 
had  been  registered  by  effecting  the  initial  ignition  by  means  of 
an  electric  spark.  In  fact,  the  propagation  of  the  pressures 
starting  a  few  centimetres  from  the  beginning  of  the  tube 
proceeds  with  a  velocity  of  about  2700  metres,  a  rate  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  results  above  mentioned. 

LcTUfth  of  the  Tube. — It  now  remained  tn  aacertain  wliether 
the  propagation  of  the  explosion  takes  place  uniformly  in 
the  tubes.  This  is  clearly  proved  in  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

With  the  caoutchouc  tube  5  mms.  in  diameter  these  results 
were  obtained — 

h2 
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Mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  (CN  +  Oj) 

Velodly. 

2I7I-4  metres. 

K:7>"=-2  ■■ 

2052-4     „ 


Tttmiu*. 
0-388  metre 

0-758      „ 

0-878      „ 


Same  conclusions. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  experiments  went,  the  rate  of  propagation 
of  the  detonation,  either  with  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  with  the  mixfaire  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  is 
practically  independent  of  the  pressure,  like  the  velocity  of 
sound  and  the  rate  of  translation  of  the  gaseous  molecules, 
which  are  analogous  plienomena. 


§  4.  Specific  Velocity  of  the  Explosive  Wave. 

1.  We  have  now  csmblished  the  fact  that  the  explosive  wave 
is  propagated  uniformly  and  t!iat  lU  velocity  is  independent 
of  the  pressure,  and  also  of  the  composition  and  diameter  of  the 
tabes,  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Thus,  this  velocity  constitutes 
for  each  inflammable  compound,  a  tme  specific  constant,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  theory  of  Lhe  movements  of  gases,  and  alsu  from  that  of 
the  employment  of  explosive  subsUinces.  For  this  reason  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  study  of  this 
question,  extending  our  operations  to  a  large  number  of  mixtures 
differing  greatly  in  their  composition. 

3.  Each  experiment  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  ;  it  was 

genemlly  i>eribrmcd  in  the  caoutchouc  tube,  40  metres  long, 

with  an  internal  diameter  of  5  mms.,  and  of  great  thickness  (as 

already  described,  p.  97).    The  rraulta  obtained  are  shovm  in 

five  tables,  containing  the  most  remarkable  cases.    In  tlicse  tables, 

the  first  column  gives  the  composition  of  the  initial  mixture ; 

tin  second,  the  density  of  the  products  of  combuHition  p,  as 

compared  with  that  of  air,  taken  as  unit ;  the  third,  the  number, 

N,  of  molecular  volumes  of  the  elements  (supposing  them  to  be 

gaseous)  entering  into  reaction,  the  volume  being — 

■a 

K  [  22-32  litres  X  —-  X  (1  x  at)] ; 
760 

the  fourtli  colnmn  gives  the  heat,  Q,  given  off  by  the  reaction, 
the  water  being  supposed  to  be  in  a  gaaoous  form  * ;  the  fifth 
column  gives  the  square  root  of  this  quantity,  VQ  j  the  sixth 

Q 
contains  the  quotients  ^^ — r;^-  68  being  tlie  constant  of  the 

^  Thifl  fpiantity  waa  meaniired  near  zern;  hut  it  would  be  little  different  at 
zero  in  the  caaes  couadered  here,  e<ipeciiil)y  ir  tite  npecific  hent  of  the  com- 
iwtrod  were  eatimated  u  the  sntn  of  the  specttic  heata  of  it«  elements. 
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specific  heata  of  the  eleineuts  under  a  constant  pressure ;  this  is 
the  theoretical  temperature.  T,  of  the  reaction ;  the  seventh 
gives  the  theoretical  values,  6,  of  the  mean  rate  of  translation 
per  atjcoud  of  the  gaseous  molecules  constituting  the  products  of 
the  ccmbuation,  a  rate  calculated  for  the  temperature  T,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  formula  of  Clausius  (see  p.  90), 

29-354\/? 

This  is  a  velocity  which  we  propose  to  compare  with  the  ex- 
perimental velocity  of  the  explosive  wave,  V,  which  is  shown  in 
the  eighth  column, 

3.  The  temperature,  T,  is  here  calculated  from  the  specific 
heats  of  the  elements  under  a  constant  pressure.  The  results 
thus  ohtained,  agree  in  general  with  the  observations  (columns 
7  and  8) ;  they  agree  far  better  than  if  the  calculation  were 
made  firom  the  specific  heats  at  a  constant  volume,  although 
the  latter  method  would,  on  first  thought,  seem  the  more 
plausible. 

We  may  account  for  the  intervention  oi  the  specific  heats 
under  a  constant  pressure,  if  we  consider  that  the  coiiibustion, 
in  passing  from  layer  to  layer,  is  preceded  by  the  previous 
compression  of  the  layer  of  gas  that  it  is  about  to  transform. 
From  that  time  the  combustion  takes  place  huAqx  a  constant 
pressure  throughout  the  tube.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
temperature,  T,  must  be  increased  by  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture produced  by  this  previous  caiupreasion.  But  we  must 
take  into  arx^aut  the  fact  that  the  coinbustion  of  each  layer 
produces,  at  the  same  time  as  heat,  the  work  necessary  for 
compressing  the  following  layer;  i^.  it  loses  in  this  way  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  it  has  gained  by  its  own  com- 
pressiun.  In  shorty  as  regards  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  If  we  were  working  under  a  constant 
pressure.  The  agreement"  between  the  figures  calculated  and 
the  numbers  observed  confirms  tliis  view  of  the  pheiiuuiena.' 

The  fact  is,  the  physical  conception  of  the  temperature,  T, 
does  not  enter  into  this  estimate  of  the  velocity,  and  the  calcu- 
lation simply  shows  that  the  energy  of  translation  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gaseous  system  produced  by  the  reaction,  and 

>  It  h  asaamcd  here  that  the  Bpecific  heat  of  &  compomid  rb.s  under  a 
conataut  prvniiin]  is  the  mim  of  the  specific  hents  of  its  elemetita,  wbich 
aaBumptioti  is,  in  reality,  only  tnie  when  the  volume  is  constant,  or,  for  tlie 
two  BpeciGc  boats,  in  tW  caro  of  gases  fonned  withoat  cnniiennatioii'.  But 
Urn  ui)<krc»timate  in  iJxe  cotte  of  the  npecific  heat  under  a  constAut  pressure, 
of  gafioa  fomie'l  widi  condeiiaation,  in  to  ft  certain  extent  compaosated  by  the 
fact  that  the  spufific  heat  of  thoM  gMM  riwsa  witJi  Uifl  temperatTire  :  thja  u 
proved  by  the  «tiidy  of  the  spocific  heaU  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrojfen  mDnoiide, 
etc.  {"  ICmtfti  da  Mffcanique  Cliimique,'*  torn.  i.  p.  440).  This  hypothesis  may, 
therefore,  be  admitted  for  a  finit  approximation. 
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tataining  all  the  heat  thereby  developed,  is  proportional  to  the 
energy  of  translation  of  the  same  gaseous  system,  contaioing 
only  the  beat  that  it  retains  at  zero. 
4.  Here  follow  the  series  of  tables  : — 

Table  1.— 0.ti  OouBcn-iBLE  Qas  as9ociatb>  with  OxTorir. 


Saimof  Ibt 
■taiw*. 

litniltr 

of  Ui« 

pri>- 

ducu. 

cuUr 
ToloniM 
or  Hie 

nMt»r 

gucvw). 

Tbao. 
wlixaty, 

Vdodtr  foarHl  by 
«Ip«iimeot. 

f 

nunu. 
N 

Q 

0     .- 

# 

^Q 

a  >.6-H   ' 

nCpvne.). 

cat. 

ief-rr»M. 

tUflUV*. 

mMTW. 

II  fdragea .... 

0«22 

1-5 

59.000 

243 

5780 

2831 

2810  (p.  97) 

OiTbciQic  Oxide  .     . 

I-S29 

1-5 

68.200 

SSI 

670O 

1941 

1089  (p.  100) 

300 -fO, 

288iyi„^ 
2W5  4P*" 
{2313-21 2287 

AeatykiM  or  Etbiae . 
C^+  0, 

1-227 

4-5       308,100 

555 

10,070 

2GG0 

EUiTlvne  .... 

(:»H,  +  0, 

EUtAIM       .... 

1075 
0*985 

GO 
7-5 

321,400 
839,300 

507 
598 

7880 
7050 

2517 
2483 

CA  +  0, 

SCowaae        .     .     . 
2CH«  +  0, 

0924 

4-5 

198,900 

440 

6320 

2427 

CfMMnn      .     .     . 

1348 

4-0 

2«2,«>0 

512 

9650 

8490 

2193  CP<  101) 

ON  +  0, 

According  to  the  figures  in  this  table,  the  theoretical  veloci^ 
is  very  near  the  velocity  found  by  experiment  for  hydrogen. 

For  the  hydrocarbons  and  for  cyanogen,  this  iheuretical 
velocity  is  rather  too  high,  the  discrepancies  being  comprised 
between  five  and  twelve  liundredtbs,  *.«.  the  formula  keeps 
within  an  approximate  value. 

For  carbonic  oxide  the  discrepancy  is  mnch  greater,  exceed- 
ing forty  hundredths ;  thus  the  formula  is  not  applicable  to  this 
gaa  (see  p.  107). 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  remains  approximate,  even  for  gases 
that  are  formed  with  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  give  rise,  upon 
their  formation,  to  the  highest  temperatures  of  combustion,  such 
03  cyanogen  and  acetylene. 

It  is  also  approximate  for  very  different  ratios  of  volume 
between  the  combustible  gases  and  the  oxygen,  snch  as  2 :  5,  6, 
7,  8,  in  the  series  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  2  :  1  for  the 
hydrogen. 

Lastly,  it  is  approximate  for  very  unequal  ratios  of  condensa- 
tion in  the  combination,  such  as  a  condensation  of  a  third 
(hydrogen),  of  a  seventh  (acetylene),  or  the  absence  of  all  con- 
densation (ethylene,  methane,  cyanogen) ;  or  even  an  expansion 
(ethane).     In  the  calculation  of  these  volumes  the  water  is 
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^^H            assumed  to  be  in  tlie  gaseous  state  iu  the  hydrocarbons,  a  con- 

^^H            dition  that  does  not  enter  into  the  caae  of  carbonic  oxide  or 

^^H            cyanogen. 

^^H                Thus  it  seema  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  proposed 

^^H             fommla  repres<:nts  approximately  the  velocity  of  the  explosive 

^^H             wave  for  hydro-carbon  gases, 

^^H               5.  This  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  the  mixtures  formed 

^^H             with  these  j^a^es  and  bydrugcu,  or  even  carbonic  oxide,  as  will 

^^H             be  shown,  the  hydrogen  imparting  to  these  mixtures  a  law  of 

^^H            detonation  similar  to  its  own. 

^^^g                           Table  IL^Tto  ComoBriftLK  Oases  .^jssooiated  wttb  Oxtodt. 

NurabM 

of 
mole- 

^^^^1                   NaMiwoftbe 
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TlMO- 
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^^^^B                      mlxlon. 
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P 

5 

« 

..'^     -T 

9 
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Vq 
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metni. 

^^^H         Ceirbonjc  oside   and 

^^^B                bydrogea      .     . 
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3 

127,200 
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G230 
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200S 

^H            CO  +  U,  +  0, 

^^^            2C0  +  311,  +  O, 

o-gss 

7-fi 

813,400 
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G150 

2321 

\2122   r'^' 

^^^          Ethylene  and  hydro- 

^H         c.M.  -f  n,  +  0, 

0-9S3 
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380,100 
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74G0 

2551 

^H             C,a,  -1-  2H,  +  0, 

0024 

1} 

439,100 
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2671     Wto 
2487  5  P™ 

SIM 

^ 

W                 EtfaaneaDd  hydrogen 

0-924 

9 

418,300 
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6880 

2522 

M27 

2250' 

^_               0.11,  + H,  +  0, 

2S39 

^ 
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orilie 

vol  CHOC 
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9 
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H                           and  hydnureD    . 

■               N,o  +  6, 
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25 
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4080 

2250 

^L                — and  oarbonio  oxide 
^^H              K,0  +  CO 
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25 

68,800 
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1897 

|Uu2  3  ,,ftfl.B 
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^^^             2N,0  +  CN 

m                Kittogao  dioxide  and 

1191 

8 

819,000 

591 

85Sa 

S185 

Tbedetoaatfan 

^^^                aTanofcen     ,     , 

WB0  Dot  pfD* 

pagatAd     iu 
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With  the  nitrogen  monoside.  the  velocity  found  by  experi- 
ment is  near  the  theoretical  value  fur  conipounds  containing 
hydrogen  or  cyanogen.  With  carbonic  oxide  we  find  the  same 
anomaly  as  with  oxyj^n. 

6.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples,  and  one  most  strongly 
confirming  the  theory,  is  the  case  uf  the  isomeric  compounds, 
i.e.  those  iu  wliich  the  composition  of  the  final  system  is  the 
same.  In  fuel,  iu  these  cases  the  iuHucuce  of  the  individual 
nature  of  the  combustible  gases,  and  eveu  that  of  the  combustive 
ones,  is  eliminated. 

Tabu  IV. — Isomkuo  Uutvbbs. 


Matanoftb* 

atxuTtt. 


3(CH,  +  O.) .     . 


D«Mlt]r 

of  the 

ducU. 


Nttmber 
of 

c«lar 

slo- 

n«DU. 

N 


Hmi  (if 
Munbu*- 
tiua  (KftUr 


ij  g  iMxS-> 


»T 


Tbeo- 
rttlcal 


nperttunit. 


0(p«H«.). 


(Hffl* 

9 

csl. 
387,000 

622 

(Sso 

IDCOM. 

2427 

<V924 

» 

418,800 

647 

6ft»0 

2522 

<Ht24 

9 

439,400 

6t)3 

7180 

25SI} 

Firtl  Oroup.—Uydro-Oaihoo  Gmm  *ud  pore  Oxygflo. 

(1>  UiOtbmae  Aod  I«omerio  Biixtorw. 

metna. 

2287 
2250 
2d70 

(2)  Elhune&nd  Isomen'o  Mixttuea. 

0^85    I  7-5    I  359,300  I  598  {    7050    i   2483    1  236^ 
0985    I   7S     I  380,400  I  617  I    7460    |    2551'  |  2417 

SsMnut  (7roMf .— U^dm-carboD  Gftsoa  compured  with 
Oxj-oarbon  Mixtaraa. 

(8)  Ethylene  and  laomerio  kUxtares. 
1-075  I    6       1 321.400  |  54^7  1    78S0     I    2517   I  22195 
1-075  I   6       I  254.400  |  504  \    G23D    \   2:f3(j   1  2208 

(4)  Ethane  and  bomerio  Uixturoa. 

0-985   I    7-5    I  350,300  1  508  I    7050    I   248S   I  2363 
0985    I    7  5     1  313,401)  |  5ti0  \    0150     |    2321    |  S170 

(5)  Ofaaugeo  mlxvd  with  Nitrogou  mud  Iioiiieric  MixCutee. 


1-S30 
1-250 


262,500 

136,400 


7720 
4010 


23^ 
ISO! 


if2iiaov 
\iy7i-2/ 

lOOO? 


2043-(i 


Third  (Troua.— Compound  Osfg&n  yielding  Ooacfl,  oompUfld 
with  Mixtures  formad  wiiL  puio  Dsygcn. 


(6)  Hydrogen. 

0-796   I  25    I    7H,600  (  261 
0-796  I  2-5    1    59,000  f  243 

(7)  Corbomo  Oxide. 

1-250    I  2-5    I    88,800  j  298 
I  250    I  2-5        S»,200  i  261 


4380 
1M70 


5220 
4UI0 


2250 
ld35 


1897 

imi 


2284 
2121 

I  1106-5 

I   1000?' 


Hie  detooution  ia  not  nraally  pronaeatod.    However,  Ibis  Qgon  wh  fouul  amoaz 
'VMIbar'B  DOtct  witboat  other  datail. 
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^^^^V          These  compounds  satisfy  the  law  fairly  closely,  with  the  ex-      I 

^^^B            oeption  of  the  carbonic  oxide.    The  isouieric  compouuds  have      1 

^^H             geaeraUy  approximate  velocities.     They  enable  us  to  appreciate       ^ 

^^H             more  exactly  the  inflncnce  of  the  heat  given  off,  Q,  eliminating 

^^H             that  of  the  density,  Uie  speciHc  heat  of  the  products,  and  even      M 

^^H              of  individnal  compositinn,  which  are  the  same.                                    1 

^^H                Thus,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison,  it  is  merely  necessary      1 

^^H            to  divide  the  velocities  found  by  V  q!                                                1 

^^L                                                                           ■ 

^^^^H                     Ut  STstem        ...        3-68        ...        3-48        ...        3*fi9                    H 

^^^H                     2iiil                   ...        .S9d        ...        3-92                                   _^^M 

^^^^1                     3rd     „             ...                      ...        3-98                                   ^^H 

^^^V                      4th     „             ...        393        ...                                                 ^^H 

^^^H                      &tfa     „             ...        3-99        ...        270                                    ^^H 

^^^m'                      6th     „             ...        8-13        ...                                                 ^^M 

^^^m                       7th                   ...        8-67        ...        8*83                                   ^^M 

^^^m                 It  will  be  seen  in  geueral  the  coincidence  is  still  more  marked, 

^^H              with  the  exception  of  the  Afth  system,  in  wliich  carbonic  oxide, 

^^H              wliich  does  not  satisfy  the  general  theory,  is  compared  with 

^^H             cyanogen.                                                                                            m 

^^H                We  will  now  examine  the  influence  of  inert  gases,  whioh  do     I 

^^H             not  participate  in  the  chemical  reaction.                                          A 

^^^P                           Taki.!  v.— GoKBCSTrsLC  Oases,  Oxtokit  ksa  LfErr  Oases.           ^^^H 

NUBlfctf 
of 

1 

^^^^V                    Nftlim  «f  tin 

of  tb* 

Dlol<-- 
cnlax 

volume 

cnmlmt- 

Til**. 
itllcil 

VfliocHr  found  bri 

^^^^H                          nixton. 

pro- 

dncti. 

Hon  i,«*t«r 

nioaiiy. 

cxpcrlfliMA.      ■ 

P 

mtau. 

a 

Q_  , 

9 

D(p«rMC> 

ViT 

KX«B*' 

al 

degrcM. 

nelm. 

naUM. 

^^^B          tljimgea  ud  nltro- 

0G22 

1-5 

59.000 

213 

5780 

2331 

2810 

^^1         n.  +  K,  +  0 

0  70C 

25 

fi9,(»00 

243 

3  no 

ia».i 

2121 

^^M             O-SH  +  07  ftir 

0-816 

»-S3 

59.000 

243 

2010 

IS20 

1439 

^^M              0'2>i7a-l>0  73»air 

QStig 

380 

S9.000 

243 

a2>t7 

1505 

1201 

^^H               aZXiH  4-  l>7);8nir 

0Htf5 

4  27 

59.000 

2W 

2042 

1400 

1205 

^^1              0317UtO783air 

0893 

4-56 

59,000 

£43 

1908 

1S89 

Tlied«toiurtiB 
TCinotpn 
p««»ted. 

^^H         OazboDlo  oxide  uid 

^^H               Ditronoa 

^^M          CO+  o 

1-!12!3 

I-S 

68.200 

261 

6700 

1941 

loss 

^^m            C0  +  N,4-0 

1-250 

2-5 

08,200 

201 

4010 

UQl 

1000? 

Fropantion 
doublXul. 

^^B              <I-3C0  +  0-7  afr 

MG5 

4-33 

08,200 

201 

2260 

1236 

ThBiietoQBtifKi 
waa  mil  pro- 
pft^kKl- 
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Tabli  v.— CoMBcniBLz  GAsn,  DxTSKir  asd 

IxsBT  Gases— (OcmtfiHMcf)- 

KBBDbcr 

^ 

Dendlr 

shIk- 

Hut  of 

Thw- 

^K    S«u»oftb4 

of  the 

cnUr 

WIDbllB- 

rettcal 

TdodtT-  tonA  hr 

^H        nlxtiuv. 

ralamct 
oftha 
•to- 

POTOH). 

niocHy. 

apnlmuaA. 

P 

p 

wumxt. 
S 

4 

VT 

Sx«a 

9 

□  (PWMQ.). 

f 

c^ 

dtcn«. 

tMlna. 

■MUM. 

Uethftae  aDdaitrogftn 

CH. +  0, 

0^2S 

4-6 

193.500 

440 

6320 

2427 

2287 

CH«  +  2N,+  0. 

0942 

65 

193,500 

440 

4878 

2002 

1858 

OH.  +  4N,  +  0, 

o-yji 

8-5 

193,5W) 

440 

3347 

1744 

1151 

Thodotountioa 

Cn.  +  7  52K,+  04l 
ai«Uiftiie  a&d  air 

0-958 

120 

193.500 

440 

2371 

1450 

was  iiot  pro- 

OjrsaoBoa  and  nitro< 

2C?^0, 

1-343 

40 

262J00 

512 

0650 

2490 

2195 

aCN  +  N,  +  0, 

1-350 

5-0 

262,500 

512 

7720 

2334 

2044 

2CN  +  2  y,  +  0, 

1194 

GO 

262,500 

512 

6840 

2152 

(15?*:?  1203-3 

acsr  +  4  X,  +  0, 

1-127 

8-0 

202,500 

51S 

48Z5 

1920 

Tbe  dtftonation 
woa  not  pro- 
piif^ated. 

Itato&alioD  was   not   efiteted  in  a   lotztnre   ricdter  la   nltrogeiL 
CO  +  2i,  +  O  la  doubtftiL 


Tbe   mUtnre 


The  general  relations  were  the  same,  except  for  the  com- 
poundii  that  border  ujiou  Lhe  limit  at  which  the  detonation 
ceases  to  be  propagated,  such  as  the  mixhire  of  cyanogen  with 
twice  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  that  of  methane  with  four  times 
ita  volume  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  etc.  With  hydrogen 
tad  an  exccas  of  niln^en,  there  was  also  a  decided  fall  in  the 
results. 

7.  To  snm  up.  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  gaseous  mole- 
cnles,  preserving  the  whole  of  the  energy  corresponding  to  the 
beat  given  off  by  the  reaction,  may  be  regarded  as  a  limit 
representing  the  maximum  rate  of  propagation  of  the  explosive 
wave. 

But  this  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  contact  of  gases  and 
other  foreign  bodies;  and  also  when  the  mass  ignited  at  the 
beginning  is  too  small  and  too  rapidly  cooled  by  radiation  ;  and 
again  when  the  elementary  velocity  of  the  chemical  reaction  * 
id  too  feeble,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  carlmnic  oxide.  Under 
these  conditions  the  wave  slackens,  and  may  even  stop  alto- 
gether, the  cnmhiiation  being  then  propagated  from  layer  to 
la^er  at  a  much  slower  rate.  Reference  will  be  made  to  this 
point  agaio. 

1  "  Kaaai  de  Mtfcaniqae  Cluniiq^ne/*  torn.  ii.  p.  14. 
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§  5.  On  tite  Period  op  Variable  Condition  PRECEDiyo 
Detonation  and  the  Conditions  of  the  Estabushment 
of  the  expl031\'e  wave. 

1.  It  13  now  proposed  fa  study  the  conditiona  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  explosive  wave,  and  the  period  of  variable  condition 
preceding  this  establishment,  a  period  onalogons  to  that  which 
precedes  the  establiahmeut  of  the  sound  wave. 

2.  The  following  prDcess  has  enabled  precise  measurements 
to  be  made  of  the  variation  of  the  velocities  dnrinc;  very  short 

intervals  of  time,  such 
as  0003  of  a  second. 

A  re  vol  ving  cylinder 
gives  the  following  re- 
cord: 

(1)  Th(!  spark  that 
determinea  the  initial  iu- 
riaiiiinuLiou  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  tut>e ;  the  trace  of 
this  spark  is  shown  at  e 
(Fig.  18). 

(2)  The  movement  of  a 
very  light  piston,  placed 
at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tube,  in  which  it  moves 
freely.  This  piston  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17  in  projection 
upon  therevolvingcylinder. 
The  details  of  its  construc- 
tion are  here  shown :  ue. 
the  tube,  the  piston  fur- 
nished with  its  pencil  in- 
tended to  trace  its  course 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  lastly  the  terminal  cap  of  the  piston 
tube. 

In  this  way  is  recorded  the  time  that  elapses  between  the 
tw<»  plit^noniena  and  the  law  of  the  movement  of  the  piston 
(Fig.  18). 

The  delays  are  thus  avoided  which  might  result  either 
from  tlie  employment  of  a  metidlic  nmiiometer  or  from  the 
propagation  of  the  phenomena  to  an  auxihary  vessel.  Each 
number  gives  the  average  of  from  two  to  five  experiments, 
made  with  electrolytic  gas  (Ha  +  O)  in  a  caoutchouc  lube 
o  mms,  in  diameter.  We  will  first  study  the  velocities, 
then  the  corresponding  pressures,  and  lastly  tlie  bmita  of 
detonation. 


Fig.  17. — Begutntun  of  Tmriable 
TelooiUe*. 
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3.  Velocities  (per  second). 


DtaUaw  fWns  tbt  po(ni 
oT  loSuDinUloQ  10 
Ihnptoioii. 

OOaOnietrw  ... 
O050  „  ... 
0-SOO      „        ... 

5^50      „ 

2(V190      

40-430       „ 


UMnvdodUoa 


0-000276  sees. 
0000342  „ 
0-000541  „ 
0-002106  „ 
0-0076-20  „ 
0-015100    .. 


from  the 

72-72  metres 

146-20  „ 

924-40  „ 

2491-00  „ 

2649-00  „ 

2679-00  „ 


tDBMh 

72-7  metrei 

448-0  ., 

2261-0  „ 

8031-0  ^ 

2710-0  „ 

2706-0  „ 


HeDce  it  is  seen  that  the  velocity  increases  rapidly  from  the 
starting  point  to  the  fifth  cin..  from  which 
point  tlie  numbers  obtained  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  constant,  at  least  within 
the  limit  of  the  errors  of  the  experiments, 
which  have  a  very  considerable  relative 
value  at  the  commencement,  for  snch  ahort 
intervals. 

The  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
can  only  be  eflected  succesafully  wlien  the 
sparks  that  inflame  the  compound  ore 
strong  enough.  With  feeble  sparks,  the 
period  of  variable  condition  can  be  greatly 
prolonged:  over  a  space  of  10  metres, 
mean  velocities  of  2126  metres  and  even 
661  metres werethiisobtained,  AnaK>gims 
phenomena  arc  observed  with  the  other  ex- 
plosive compounds.  Electrolytic  gas  mixed 
with  nitrogen,  for  example  H,  -}-  0  +  ^N, 
gave  a  velocity  of  419  metres  per  second 
in  the  two  first  cms.,  10G8  metres  in  the 
consecutive  sections  of  525  metres,  and 
1163  metres  in  the  consecutive  sections 
of  10  metres. 

The  influence  of  the  initial  inflammation 
is  in  this  case  still  more  marked,  the  velo- 
city having  fallen  by  accident  to  445  and 
435  metres,  without  any  apparent  change 
in  the  power  of  the  imtiaj  spark ;  more- 
over, the  nature  of  its  product,  in  this  case, 
indicated  a  different  mode  of  combustion. 

These  dLscrepancies  are  not,  in  general, 
obser^'ed^  with  the  process  of  registration 
baaed  upon  the  employment  of  the  ful- 
minate interrupters,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  the  fulminate,  by  the  sudden  pressures 

*  MeotioD  may  horo  be  made  of  an  uspitrimctit  in  which  Ibo  compound 
R,  +  O  +■  N  gave  an  cxoeptioriui  vflovity  of  15G4-f(  rnetrus,  iostead  of  the 
DormoJ  malt  2121  metres ;  ^jrobably  ou  accouut  of  the  exceptional  weakDose 
of  the  priimog. 
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which  it  develops,  helps  the  gaseous  column  to  take  tip  the 
detoualion  at  once,  which  result  it  would  attain  later  with  leas 
regularity  by  the  ordinary  inflammation. 

4.  Presmres.^-Tli^e  are  deduced  from  the  path  traced  by  the 
piston. 

For  explosive  gaa  (Hj  +  O),  the  piston,  placed  at  2  cms.  from 
the  point  of  ignition,  is  projected  forwarcl  at  first  by  a  pressure 
of  500  to  600  grms.  per  sq.  cm.,  but  this  pressure  falls  very 
(luickly,  until  it  becomes  nU  and  even  negative  (on  account  of 
the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour)  at  the  end  of  *0005  of 
a  second. 

At  '5  of  a  metre  from  the  beginning,  a  pressure  of  1*2  kgms. 
was  found. 

At  5*25  metres  from  the  point  of  inflammation  the  first  dis- 
placement of  the  piston  took  place  under  a  pressure  of  about 
5  kgms.  per  sq.  cm. ;  and  this  pressure  at  the  end  of  -00125  of 
a  second,  was  still  more  than  3  kgms. 

Now,  at  this  moment,  the  inflammation  progressed  2*7  metres 
in  a  similar  tube,  according  to  the  velocities  mentioned  above. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  this  part  of  the  tube  a  con- 
siderable gaseous  column,  formed  of  aqueous  vapour,  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  pressure,  whereas  at  the  beginning  the  pressure 
produced  in  une  section  by  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  ia 
almost  instantaneously  annulled  by  the  condensation  of  the 
sections  in  front  of  it;  otherwise,  the  increase  in  pressures 
corresponda  to  the  increase  in  velocity.  It  was  found  tlmt  the 
maximum  of  pKwsur*?  developed  by  the  mixture  H,  +  0,  burn- 
ing in  a  closed  vessel,  is  about  7  kgms.  In  this  case  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  may  be  disregarded.  In 
abnormal  cases,  when  the  rate  of  propagation  faUa  below  2000 
metres  the  prcwure  falls  at  the  same  time,  which  shows  plainly 
the  correlation  of  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena. 

5.  Limitt  of  Detonation. — It  is  possibly  due  to  Bimilar  causes 
that  certain  explosions  of  firedamp  attain  an  exceptional  rate 
of  propagation  and  unusual  \'iolence.  WTien  the  explosive  wave 
ia  not  propagated,  combustion  may  still  take  place  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  limit  of  det-cnation  in  oxyhydrogen  compounds  is  at 
about  22  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  whereas  the  ordinary  limit  of 
combustion  in  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  at  about  6 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

As  the  lower  limit  of  detonation  is  approached  the  velocity 
of  the  wave  falls  r.onsiderably  below  lie  theoretical  velocity 
(sec  above).  The  mixtures  of  cyanogen  and  nitric  oxide  such 
as  CN  -i-  2X0  sbow  some  points  of  interest.  This  compound, 
contained  in  an  eudiometer,  is  exploded  violently  by  a  powerfiil 
spark.  When  ignited  with  a  match  it  bums  progressively. 
But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  did  not  succeed  in  propagating  the 
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explosive  wave  through  the  tubes.  Here  is  found  the  same 
resistance  to  combustion  that  is  characteristic  of  the  compounds 
formed  with  niiric  oxide  (p.  63),  a  resistance  that  only  dis- 
^»peara  in  compoonds  that  ai-e  capable  of  developing  an 
exceaaive  temperature.  In  short,  in  the  experiments  described 
above,  we  did  not  observe  any  rate  of  propagation  of  the  wave 
below  1000  metres  per  second. 

MoreovBr,  the  propagation  of  the  wave  ceased  whenever  the 
theoretiral  temj>eniture,  T,  of  the  compounds  formed  with  free 
oxygen  fell  below  SOW  (for  hydrogen  or  cyanogen  associated 
with  nitrogen)  or  1700"  (for  carbonic  oxide  or  methane  asao- 
^eiiited  with  nitrogen)  ;  figures  corresponding  to  a  lower  limit  of 
enei^  of  the  molecules. 

Finally,  the  propagation  of  the  wave  ceased  every  time  the 
volame  of  the  products  of  combustion  amounted  to  lews  than 
the  quarter  (for  hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  or  even  the  tliird  (lor 
methane  or  cyanoge-n  associated  wiLli  nitrogen)  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  final  compound. 

6.  Taking  all  these  observations  into  coDsideration,  the  pro- 
ition  of  the  explosive  wave  is  quite  a  distinct  phenomenon 

from  ordinary  combustion.  It  only  occnra  when  the  layer 
ignited  exercises  the  j>reutest  possible  pressure  upon  the  next 
layer,  i.e.  when  the  ignited  gaseous  molectilea  possess  the 
maximum  velocity  and  consequently  the  maximum  translating 
energy ;  which  is  simply  the  mechanical  expression  of  the  fact 
that  they  prt'serve  almost  tho  whole  of  the  heat  develnpnd  by 
the  chemical  reaction.  This  is  shown  by  tlie  approximate 
agreement  of  tho  calculations  based  upon  the  theoretical 
estimate  uf  the  translating  energy  with  the  values  obtained  by 
experiment  for  the  velocity  of  the  explosive  wave.  It  is  also 
fthovn  by  the  correlative  increase  of  the  pressure  and  velooitiea 
towanltt  tiie  point  of  ignition. 

7.  The  first  coincidenm^  shows,  moreover,  that  dissociation 
lias  little  influence  in  these  phenomena;  perhaps  because  it  is 
restrained  by  the  high  pressure  developed  along  the  path  of  the 
wave  and  by  its  short,  duration.  If  this  were  nut  the  case,  the 
energy,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  would  fall  far  below 
the  value  calculated. 

The  infiuence  of  dissociation  seems  also  annulled  by  the  fact 
that  the  velocity  uf  the  wave  is  independent  uf  the  initial 
pressure  (without  admitting  that  dissociation  is  independent  of 
the  pressure). 

8.  It  may.  however,  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  the 
andulatory  movement  which  is  propagated,  and  not  the  gaseous 
mass  which  is  transported  with  such  great  velocities.  In  fact, 
the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  the  same,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other, 
or  even  closed  at  both  ends. 
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This  result  U  also  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  mixture,  in  which  the  same  Telocity  was  found 
either  for  the  propagation  of  the  flame  (as  attested  by  the 
destniction  of  the  solid  fulminate  interrupters)  or  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  pressure  (as  shown  by  the  piston).  The  tracings 
also  show  that  the  pressure  attains  its  maximam  instantly 
u7)on  the  contact  of  the  ignited  layer  with  the  layer  immediately 
in  front  of  it 

9.  Several  conditions  contribute  to  the  production  of  these 
effects.  In  the  hrst  place,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  ma.sa  ignited 
at  the  commencement  should  not  be  too  small,  in  order  that 
radiation  and  conduction  may  not  be  given  time  to  deprive  this 
ma-ss  of  an  amount  of  heat,  t.e.  of  energy,  greater  than  that 
which  is  in<li8]>eiisal»le  for  the  propagntion  of  the  wave.  In 
fact,  if  the  radius  of  the  sphere  ignited  is  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  radiating  layer,  the  loss  of  heat  ia  proportionately 
greater  than  if  Uie  radiadug  layer  ia  merely  a  fraotioa  of  this 
radina. 

Moreover,  when  the  number  of  molecules  surrounding  the 
point  first  ignited  is  too  small  they  may  not  contain  the  com- 
bustive  and  the  combustible  elements  in  the  exact  ratio  that 
corresponds  to  the  avers^e  composition  of  the  uuxture;  this 
would  lower  the  temperature  of  this  section,  anil  consequently 
the  energy  of  the  molecules. 

Another  circumstance,  no  less  important,  is,  that  the  ele- 
mentary velocity  of  thu  chumical  reactions,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  combustion,  should  be  sufficiently  great  for  the  heat 
given  off  in  a  given  time  to  maintain  the  system  at  the  point 
required ;  a  condition  which  is  all  the  more  important  when 
the  elementary  velocity  of  the  reactions  increases  rapidly  with 
the  temperature.  It  can  even  be  conceived  that  the  explosive 
wave  is  only  propagated  if  its  theoretical  velocity  (rate  of 
translation  of  the  molecules)  ia  behiw,  or  at  the  most  equal  to, 
the  elementary  velocity  of  the  reaction. 

10.  Thus  there  is  a  limit  in  the  condition  tliat  corresponds 
to  the  propagation  of  the  explosive  wave;  this  is  the  -rigime  of 
detonation. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  quite  a  different  limit,  in  which 
the  excess  of  pressure  of  the  ignited  section  upon  the  following 
one  tends  to  fall  to  zero,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  velocity 
in  the  translation  of  the  mnlecules.  i.e.  the  excess  of  their 
energy,  or,  what  is  the  same  tlung,  the  excess  of  heat  which 
they  contain,  has  the  same  tendency.  In  such  a  system  the 
heat  will  be  almost  entirely  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  the 
contact  of  surrounding  bodies  and  of  inert  gases,  ete.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  small  quantity  that  ia  required  for 
raising  the  adjacent  portions  to  the  temperature  of  combustion ; 
this  is  t?ie  rSffinu  of  ordinary/  comhustum,  to  which  the  measure- 
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ments  of  Bunsen,  Schlcesing,  and  Mallard  and  Le  GMtelier 
relate. 

We  may,  moreover,  imagine  the  existence  of  velocities  that 
are  intermediate  between  these  two  limits;  but  they  do  not 
constitute  a  regular  system.  In  fact,  the  passing  from  one 
rigime  to  the  other  is  accompanied,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
transitions  of  this  kind,  by  violent  movements,  and  extensive 
and  irr^nlar  displacements  of  matter,  during  which  the  propa- 
gation of  the  combustion  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  vibratory 
movement  increasing  in  amplitude  and  gaining  in  velocity.' 
Thus  the  regime  of  combustion,  developed  under  conditions  of 
continually  increasing  pressure,  ends  by  arriving  at  the  rSgiine 
of  detonation.  These  two  rigimes,  and  the  general  conditions 
that  define  the  establishment  of  each  of  them,  and  the  transition 
&om  one  to  the  other,  apply  not  only  to  gaseous  explosive  com- 
poonds,  but  also  to  solid  and  liquid  explosive  systems,  seeing 
that  the  latter  are  wholly  or  partially  transformed  into  gas,  at 
the  time  of  the  detonation. 

*  See  MaHard    and    Le   Ch&telier,    "  Comptes    Beodus  des  a^ces  de 
I'Ackd^e  des  Sciences,"  torn.  xcv.  pp.  599,  1352. 
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BOOK  n. 

THERMO-CHEMISTRY  OF  EXPLOSIVS  COMFOVNDS, 


CHAPTEE  I. 

CEIIERAL  PBINCIPLE8  OT  THKRMO-CHEMiaTRT, 

Thermo- GHEHI8TRY  is  based  on  the  following  three  fundamental 
principles : — 

(1)  MoLEcmjut  Work.  This  furnisher  the  measure  of  chemical 
affinity. 

(2)  The  Calorific  EQTnvAi.ENcE  op  Chemical  Transforma- 
TIOMS.  The  heat  disengaged  in  a  definite  chemical  transformation 
remains  constant,  like  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  elements. 

(3)  Maximum  Work.  The  forecast  of  chemical  phenomena  is, 
in  virtue  of  this  principle,  brouglit  Ui  the  purely  physical  and 
mechanical  notion  of  the  maximum  work  accompushod  by  the 
molecular  reacUone. 

First  Principlk — Molecttlab  Work. 

1.  The  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  any  reaction  viMMUfM  ike 
sum,  of  chemical  and  physical  work  accompiisfted  in  this  reetetitm. 

Now  tlie  heat  liberated  in  chemical  action  may  be  attributed  to 
loss  of  enei^,  to  changes  of  movement,  and,  lastly,  to  the  relative 
changes  which  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  different  mole- 
coles  fly  towards  one  another  in  order  to  form  new  compounds. 

It  fdUowB  fmm  this  prinoiplu  that  the  heat  liberated  in  a  re- 
action is  precisely  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  which  would 
have  to  be  accompHsIied  to  restore  the  bodies  to  their  primitive 
state.  This  work  is  at  once  chemical  (changes  of  composition) 
and  physical  (changes  of  condition) ;  the  farmer  alone  can  serve 
as  measure  of  the  affinities.  We  further  see  that  the  beat 
liberated  in  one  and  the  same  combination  varies  with  the 
changes  of  state  (solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  dissolved),  with  the 
external  pressure,  with  the  temperature,  etc.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  defining  all  these  conditiuna  for  each  of  the  bodies 
experimented  upon. 

2.  In  general  tht  heat  of  moUeular  combiiuUion  which  expresses 
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the  real  work  of  the  chemical  forces  (affinitiee)  must  be  referred  to 
the  react  ion  of  peTf^gasfstakiTUf  place  at  constant  volume  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  components  and  the  compounds  mast  all  be  brought 
to  tlm  state  of  perfect  gaaea  and  react  in  an  unvarying  space. 

Id  the  cases  in  which  the  reaction  of  the  <^e8  with  formation 

of  gaseous  products  gives  rise  to  a  change  of  volume  at  constant 

pressure  the  heat  liberated  necessarily  varies  with  the  tempera- 

fture;  but  the  variation  is  slight  enough  to  be  neglected,  as  long 

[as  we  consider  intervals  of  temperature  which  are  not  very  far 

apart,  and  even  up  to  100"  or  200". 

Table  I.  (p.  125)  gives  the  pi-incipal  data  known  on  the  subject 
It  expresses  the  heat  liberated  in  reaction«  between  gaseous 
bodies  at  constant  pressure  with  formation  of  gaseous  products. 

3.  In  default  of  these  conditions,  wliich  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  realise,  it  is  permissible  to  refer  ihe  reactions  of  the  bodies  to 
the  solid  state;  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
specific  heate,  according  to  the  law  of  Dulong.  In  this  state 
the  influences  of  the  external  pressure  and  clianges  of  tempera- 
ture become  only  slightly  aeusible,  and  in  consequence  all 
bodies  are  more  comparable  than  in  tbe  other  states.  The 
quantities  of  heat  liberated  hardly  vary  as  long  as  the  interval 
between  the  temperatures  at  which  the  reactions  are  carried  out 
does  not  exceed  100"  to  200^ 

4.  There  remain  tbe  following  definitions  :^we  shall  term 
aothermal  every  reaction  which  liberates,  and  auloOuTrnal  every 
reaction  which  absorbs  heat 

Sboond  Principle— The  Calorific  Equivalencf  o?  Chemical 
tra.v8f0kmati0ss  ;  othkhwisb  termed  principle  op  the 
Initial  and  Final  State. 

1/  a  system  of  simple  or  compound  bodies,  under  given,  eon- 
ditions,  undergo  physical  or  chemical  changes  capable  oj  bringing 
it  to  a  nmt  slate  without  giving  rix  to  an^  mechanical  cfftct 
aAerior  to  the  system,  the  quantity  of  ?i€at  liberated  or  ahsorhtd  by 
the  ejffiect  of  these  changes  depends  solely  on  the  initial  and  Jinal 
ttaie  of  the  sy^m.  It  is  the  same  ithatevcr  the  nature  or  the 
aeguenee  of  the  irUenrudiate  stales  may  be.  This  principle  is 
demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  preceding,  combined  with  tbe 
principle  of  energy.  From  it  there  follow  various  very  important 
consequences,  such  as  the  following,  which  are  simply  stated. 
those  who  wish  to  go  more  fully  into  this  subject  being  referred 
to  the  author's  "Esaai  de  Mecauique  Chimique." 

1*.  Oe-aeral  Theorems  on  Reactions, 
Theorem  1. —  The  heat  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  a  Itody  is 
escactiy  egual  to  the  heat  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  sanu 
eompovMi,  since  the  initicU  and  final  states  are  identical. 

This  relation  has  been  pointed  out  by  Laplace  and  Lavoisier 
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as  far  bock  as  1780.     Tt  enables  iis  to  measure  the  cheuiical 
work  of  electricity,  of  light,  of  heat,  etc 

Theorem  II. — The  quaniiiif  of  keai  liberated  in  a  series  of 
chemical  attd  physical  tratisformitions  accomplished  succemvd^  or 
gimultanecmdff,  in  one  and  the  same  operation,  is  the  aum  of  the 
qruzntities  of  heat  liberated  in  each  isolated  transfoiinati&n,  (all  the 
bodiea  l)eiii";  brought  to  absolutely  identical  physical  conditions.) 

Tt  is  in  this  way  that  the  heat  liberated  by  reactions  referred 
to  the  solid  state  is  calculated. 

Theorem  III. — If  two  sti-ies  of  transformations  he  carried  out, 
startiiuj  from  two  distinct,  initial  states,  and  arriving  at  the  same 
final  state,  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  heat  liberated 
in  the  two  cases  will  be  precisely  the  qnantity  liljerated  or 
absorbed  when  the  tranaformatioa  is  from  one  of  the  initial 
states  to  the  other. 

In  this  way  is  calculated  the  heat  liberated  by  the  union  of 
water  with  acids,  bases,  anhydrous  salts,  by  the  synthesis  of 
alcohols,  etc 

The  same  theorem  is  employed  to  calculate  the  heat  liberated 
by  the  transformation  of  an  explosive  substance,  whenever  this 
transformation  dues  not  occasion  a  total  combustion,  but  the 
prmlucts  are  defined  by  analysis.  In  a  word,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know,  first,  the  heat  produced  by  the  total  combustion  of  this 
substance,  a  heat  which  may  be  experimentally  measured  by 
detouating  the  .substance  iu  piu'C  oxygen ;  secouJ,  the  heat 
liberated  by  the  total  combustion  of  the  products  of  explosion, 
which  may  be  calculated  when  those  products  are  known  and 
well-defined.  The  difference  between  these  two  quantities 
rejiresenta  the  value  sought. 

Tlieorem  IV. — The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  when  the 
tu>o  initial  states  are  identical,  the  two  filial  states  being  di^trent. 

This  relation  serves  as  base  to  a  number  of  calorimetric 
methods  introduced  into  thenno-chemistry  during  the  last  few 
years,  because  it  renders  it  unnecessary  to  define  the  inter- 
mediate states  in  complex  reactions. 

It  is  specially  applicable  to  explosive  auK<!tanr4is  when  com- 
bustion is  incomplete  and  gives  rise  to  imperfectly  known 
products.  In  short,  it  is  sufficient  to  detonate  the  substance, 
first,  in  pure  oxygen,  which  gives  rise  to  total  combustion ;  then 
in  nitrogen,  which  yields  incompletely  burnt  products.  The 
heat  liberated  in  each  of  the  explosions  is  measured,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  figures  expresses  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  products  of  the  second  explosion  ;  that  is,  the 
energy  capable  of  being  utilised  in  total  combustion. 

llieorem  V. — Suhtitutions. — If  one  body  he  substituted  for 
ajwt/ur  in  a  comhinaiiiyn.,  tJie  heat  liherat-ed  by  the  sicbstiiution  ig 
the  difference  betioe^n  the  heat  liberated  by  the  direct  fomaiuni  qf 
the  new  combinaHon,  and  by  that  of  the  original  combiTiation. 
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This  theorem  is  applicable  to  reciprocal  replacements  among 
the  metala,  the  uititiiDoidR,  bases,  acids,  etc. 

Theorem  VI. — Jiidinct  rmciums. — 1/  a  compound  yieJd  one  of 
its  dements  to  another  body,  the  heat  Wterated  by  this  retKlion  is 
ikedifermec  be^een  the  heat  liberated  by  ike  formatUm  of  tht  first 
eomjmund,  hy  meaTts  of  the  free  element,  and  the  heat  liberated  by  the 
fornuUion  of  the  netc  compound,  by  means  of  the  same  free  eiemttU, 

The  theorem  is  applicable  to  indirect  oxidations,  hydrogena- 
tions,  and  chlorixiatious,  to  metallurgical  reactions,  to  tlie  study 
of  explosive  Rulwtances,  etc. 

In  the  latter  study  it  gives  the  difference  between  the  heat  of 
combustion  by  free  oxygen,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  by 
combined  oxygen. 

The  oxidiser  (nitrate,  chlorate,  bichromate,  metallic  oxide,  etc.) 
is  not  a  simple  magazine  of  oxygen,  as  was  formerly  said ;  for 
generally  tins  oxygen  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  energy,  equivalent 
to  the  heat  of  tlie  firat  couibinaLion.  lu  certain  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  where  potassium  chlorate  ia  employed,  the 
combined  oxygen  liberates  mure  heat  than  the  free  would  do. 

Theorem  Vll. — Slow  rcadions. — The  heai  liberated  in  a  dow 
reaction  is  the  difference  between  the  guantiiie^  of  heat  liheraied 
when  the  system  of  the  components  and  that  of  the  products  of  the 
dote  reacticn  are  brought  by  the  aid  of  the  same  reagent  to  the  same 
final  stale. 

This  finds  numerous  applications  in  organic  chemistry,  in  the 
study  of  ethers,  amides,  etc. 

2**.  Tlieorem^  on  the  Formation  of  Salts. 

Theorem  I. — 1^  heat  of  formation  of  a  solid  salt  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  heats  liberated  by  the  successive  actions  of  the 
acid  on  water  (Di  at  thf  temperature  t),  of  the  base  on  water 
(tyt),  and  of  the  dissolved  acid  on  the  dissolved  base  (Qt),  then 
iiy  aulitracting  from  the  sum  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  salt 
(A0>  ^1  being  measitred  at  tlie  same  temperatura 

li  general,  calling  S  the  heat  liberated  in  the  reaction  of  a 
system  of  solid  bodies,  transformed  into  a  new  system  of  solid 
Ixidies,  by  means  of  a  solvent,  we  shall  have — 

S  =  2D(  +  Q(  -  2At. 
IW,  T)'t,  Q(,  Af,  are  obtained  by  experiment.   They  are  quantities 
such  that  all  of  them  vary  considerably  with  the  temperature  t ; 
while  the  quantity  S  is  almost  independent  of  the  temperature 
— at  least,  within  very  wide  limits,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

Theorem  II. — The  heat  of  fm'mation  of  saliiie,  acid,  and 
alkaline  hydrates  is  the  difference  between  tite  lieat  of  solution  of 
thi  anhydrmts  body  and  tliat  of  the  hydraied  body,  in  tfu  same 
proportion  of  water  and  at  the  same  temperature. 

Theorem  III. — The  heat  of  formation  of  a  double  crystallised 
»ait  is  equal  to  the  difference  beticeen  the  heat  of  solution  of  the 
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dovAU  aali  and  the  aum  of  the  Juait  ttf  aoltUion.  of  the  ecmpon^nt 
salts,  tnenawi  htf  the  had  liberated  h^  the  mtz^re  of  the 
nlutWM  of  the  $eparaU  $aU«,  the  whole  at  the  tame  tempenUurt 
and  in  fretemet  of  the  game  quaiUittf  q^  water. 

Theorem  XV. — The  heat  of  formation  of  add  mils  U  eedetdated 
in  a  similar  inanner. 

Tbeorem  V. — Changes  of  state  of  precipitates. — The  difference 
hdwetK  the  quantities  of  heal  liberatai  or  absorbed  during  the  re- 
dissolving  of  a  precipitate,  under  two  different  states,  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  in  the  same  solvent  is  equal  to  the  heat  brought 
into  action  iehen  the  precipitate  passes  from  one  state  to  another. 

Thaca&n  VL — In^fittenee  of  mlution. — 7^«  heat  qfforTtiaO&n  of 
dissolved  salts  varies  in  general  with  the  dilution  and  temperature. 
The  variation  of  this  quantity  cf  heat  with  the  dilution  at  a  given 
temperature  is  expressed  by  the  fonnula — 

M'  -  M  =  A  -  (S  +  SO. 
M  bein<>  the  heat  liherated  by  the  reaction  of  an  acid  and  a 
base,  taken  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  at  this  tempteia- 
ture ;  Ibl',  the  heat  liberated  by  the  same  reaction,  the  two 
bodies  being  taken  at  a  different  degree  of  concentration ; 
A  the  heat  liberated  (or  absorbed)  when  the  solution  of  the  salt 
is  brought  from  the  degree  of  concentration  corresponding  to 
the  first  reaction  to  the  concentration  corrtisponding  to  the 
second.  S  and  S'  are  the  analogous  values,  which  correspond  to 
the  respective  changes  of  concentration  of  the  acid  and  of  the 
base,  always  at  the  given  temijerature. 

From  a  suitable  degree  of  dilution,  such  as  lOOHaO  to  1 
equiv.  of  an  acid  or  of  a  base,  the  variation  M'  —  M  generally 
rednoes  itself  to  neglij;able  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
limits  of  experimeutal  error.  But  it  should  be  rt^marked  that 
the  variation  M'  —  M  ceases  to  be  n^ligable,  even  within  these 
limits,  for  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  bases  with  alcohols  or 
weak  adds,  or  by  the  union  of  any  acid  with  imak  hoses,  snch 
as  the  metallic  oxides.  For  .such  salts,  moreover,  the  variation 
M'  —  M  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  A,  because  S  and  S'  become 
inappreciable.     Thus — 

Theorem  VII. —  Under  these  crmditions  the  heat  of  dilution  of 
t}u  salt  represents  the  variation  in  the  heat  of  combination. 

This  action  of  water  constitutes  a  true  characteristic  of  weak 
acids  and  bases.  The  preceding  theorems  are  applicable  ant 
only  to  salts  hut  to  eveiy  compound,  or  system  of  oompoimds 
solid  or  in  solution. 

Theorem  VIIT. — The  redprocdl  action  of  adds  on  the  salts  whi^ 
ihetfform  iMth  the  sairu  base,  in  presence  of  the  same  quantity,  of 
water,  may  be  expressed  at  a  given  temperature  by  the  relation 

K,  -  K  =  M  -  M,. 
M,  M,  being  the  heats  liberated  by  the  separate  union  of  the 
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two  acids  with  the  base;  K,  Ki  the  heats  disengaged  by  the 
action  of  the  salt  formed  by  the  other  acid. 

Theorem  IX. — SimiMrli/  the  reciprocal  action  of  hoses  on  the 
aalts  vthich  ikey  form  with  the  same  acid 

K\  -  K'  =  M  -  M,. 

Theorem  X. —  TTie  reciprocal  action  of  the  four  mils  formed  by 
two  adds  arul  two  bases  is  expressed  by  the  fonnula 

K,  -  K  -  (M  -  M')  -  (M,  -  M\), 
K  being  the  heat  liberated,  when  the  solutions  of  two  salts  with 
different  acids  and  bases  (poLaasium  sulphate  and  eudiuin  nitmte) 
ore  mixed,  and  K,  the  heat  liberated  when  the  reciprocal  pair 
are  mixed  (sodium  sulphate  and  potassium  nitrate).  This 
tlieorem  enables  us  tu  determine  the  double  sidinc  decompositions 
vhich  are  effected  in  so/utioTis,  when  two  salts  of  tlie  same  acid 
or  the  same  base  are  unequally  decomposed  by  the  same  quantity 
^«f  water,  which  happens  in  the  case  of  weak  adds  and  bases, 
id  tJie  metallic  oxides. 

3*".  Theorems  on  the  formation  of  Organic  Compounds. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  organic  compounds,  by  means  of  their 
elements,  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but  it  may  be  calculated 
by  the  aid  of  various  theorems,  which  follow  irom  the  second 
principle. 

Theorem  I. — Differcnee  het%oeen  the  heats  of  fonnaiion  from  the 
<* — Let  there  he  two  diatinU  systems  of  compounds,  formed 
^from  their  dements,  carbon^  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or 
from  very  simple  binary  compounds,  such  as  tttaler,  carbonic  acid, 
earbonie  oxide,  ammonia;  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  the  Jirst  system  and  thai  of  the  second  is  equal  to  the  heat 
liberated  when  one  of  the  systems  is  transformed  into  th^  other. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  bodies  belong- 
ing to  the  cyanogen  series  has  been  measured. 

Xheorem  II. — Difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion. — 
The  heat  of  formation  of  an  organic  compound  by  its  elements  is 
the  different  between  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  total  combustion  of 
its  demeiUs  by  free  oxygen  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  Hie  com- 
pound  with  formation  of  identical  products. 

It  is  in  \irtue  of  this  principle  that  most  of  the  heats  liberated 
by  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  and  their  reciprocal 
transformations  have  be^  obtained. 

Theorem  111. — Conversely,  the  heat  of  comlmstion  of  a  body 
formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen^  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  rxUmUated  by 
means  of  Us  heat  of  formation.  It  is  su^deni  to  find  the  sum 
of  the  quantiXies  of  heat  liberated  when  the  carbon  aud  hydrogen 
supposed  free,  which  enter  into  the  eomponition  of  this  body,  are 
dianged  into  tettter  and  earbonie  acid,  and  to  deduct  from  this 
turn  the  heat  of  formation. 
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Theorem  IV. — F<mn(Uion  of  atcokoU. — Th«  heat  liberated 
token  an  alcofwl  is  formed  hy  the  union  of  water  and  of  a 
hydrocarbon  is  th-e  differtTUx  betvxen  the  quanlitim  of  heat  liberated 
when  the  alcohol  and  tM  hydrocarbon  form  one  and  the  same 
combinatiun  with  an  acid  such  as  sulphuric  acid. 

The  fomiatiun  and  the  decomposition  of  conjugate  bodies 
(ethers,  amides,  etc.)  give  rise  to  various  other  theorema,  analogous 
to  those  relative  to  the  salts,  but  which  are  omitted  in  order  not 
to  unduly  extend  tliis  summary. 

4**.  Tke&rejns  relative  to  tfie  Variation  of  the  Heat  of 

Comfrination  with  the  Temperature. 

In  general,  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  a  chemical 
reaction  is  not  a  ctmstant  quantity  ;  it  varies  with  the  changes 
of  state,  as  has  been  said  above;  but  it  also  varies  with  the 
temperature,  even  when  each  one  of  the  reacting  substances 
preserves  the  same  physical  state  during  the  interval  considered. 
This  variation  is  calculated  in  the  following  manner  for  any 
reaction  whatever,  according  to  the  second  piinciple. 

The  reaction  may  bu  duLurmiued  at  an  initial  temperature,  t, 
and  the  heat  liberated,  Q^  may  be  measured. 

The  component  bodies  may  also  be  raised  separately  from  the 
temperature  t  to  the  temperature  T :  which  absorbs  a  quantity 
of  heat,  tJ,  depending  on  the  changes  of  state  and  of  the  specific 
heata,  then  the  reaction  is  determined,  which  liberates  Q£ ; 
lastly,  the  products  are  brought  by  a  simple  lowering  of  tempera- 
tuie  from  T  to  (,  wliich  liberates  a  quantity  of  heat,  V,  also 
depending  on  the  changes  of  state  and  of  the  specific  heats.  The 
initio!  and  final  states  being  the  same  in  both  processes  the 
quantities  uf  heat  liberat«:d  are  equal,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Theorem  I. — T/ts  difference:  between  the  quantities  of  heat  liber- 
ated by  the  sarrie  reaction,  at  two  distinct  temperatures,  is  equal  to  tlie 
difference  between  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  components 
and  by  their  products,  during  the  interval  of  the  two  temperatures. 

QT  =  Q(  +  U  -  V. 
U  —  V  represents  the  variation  in  the  heat  of  combnstion. 

Theorem  II. — If,  during  Hie  interval  T  —  t,  none  of  the  original 
or  fined  bodies  undergoes  change  of  state,  this  expression  reduces 
itself  to  the  sum  of  the  mean  specific  fieats  of  the  fir^  bodies 
during  this  interval,  minus  the  sum  of  the  wwwft  specific  heats  of 
the  second  bodies,  multiplied  by  the  interval  of  the  temperatures. 
U  -  V  -  (Sc  -  SCi)  (T  -  0. 

The  heat  of  combination  will  go  on  increasing  or  diminishing 
with  the  temperature,  and  may  even  change  in  sign,  according 
as  the  first  sum  is  greater  than  the  second,  or  vice  ventd. 

Theorem  III. — Gaseous  combinations  formed  unthout  eondensa' 
iion. — In  order  that  the  heat  liberated  ma.y  be  independent  of  the 
temperature,  the  two  above  sums  must  be   equal.     Kow  this 
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equality  exists  in  fact  for  compound  gaaes  formed  without  couden- 
aatioiL  It  is  admitted  that  it  sliould  exiat  in  principle  for  per- 
fect gases,  if  the  combination  were  effected  at  constant  volume, 
hence  the  de6aidon  (p.  1 14)  of  the  molecular  heat  of  combination. 

Theorem  IV, — Cinnhinaiwns  referred  to  the  solid  state. — The 
same  equality  exists  approximately  for  solid  bodies ;  the  specific 
heat  of  these  compounds,  referred  to  equivalent  weights,  being 
nearly  the  same  as  the  sum  of  those  of  their  components.  The 
heats  of  comhinatiou  can  therefore  be  referred  to  the  solid  state, 
as  validly  as  the  atomic  specific  heats  already  are  by  Dulong's 
law ;  which  shows  the  importance  of  the  expression  S  given 
above.  The  liquid  or  dissolved  state  does  not  present  the  same 
advantages ;  for  instance,  the  heat  liberated  in  the  reaction  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  dilute  soda,  these  two  bodies  being 
taken  at  a  given  degree  of  concentration,  varies  from  +  14'7  Cal. 
to  +  10*4  Cal.,  between  0  and  100°,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  by 
half  the  latter's  value. 

Theorem  V. — Thi  heat  liberated  or  ahsorhed  durxjig  solution  of 
an  anhj/drom  salt  changes  (xmiinually  in  aiaouni  with  Ute  tempe- 
raiure  of  solution;  since  the  specific  beat  of  saline  solutions 
differs,  generally  speaking,  h'om  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of 
the  salt  and  water  taken  separately. 

It  ia  smaller  with  the  majority  of  the  dilute  solutions  formed 
by  the  inorganic  salts.  But  the  contrary  holds  good  with  the 
solutions  of  various  organic  salts.  The  fieat  of  solution  of 
onhAfdrous  salts  changes  as  a  rule  rven  in  sign,  for  an  interval 
in  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  to  200'^;  sometimes  this 
change  of  sign  occurs  near  the  surrounding  temperature,  and 
can  be  determined  by  direct  experiments. 

Hence  it  follnwa  that  those  of  the  inorganic  salts  which  pro- 
duce cold  when  dissolving  in  water,  at  tbe  onlinary  temperature, 
produce  on  the  contrary  heat  at  a  higher  temperature,  whence  it 
also  follows  that  there  exists  a  temperature  for  which  no  thermal 
waiation  it  produced  during  soiutiott. 

These  results,  of  which  the  development  and  demonstration 
will  be  found  in  the  author's  "  Essai  de  Mecanique  Cliimique," 
torn,  i  p.  123,  et  seq.,  prove  that  solution  has  hitherto  errone- 
ously been  assimilated  to  f\isiou. 

5*.  Theorems  relative  to  the  Variation  of  tJu  Meat  of  Combination 
vnth  the  Pressure. 

Theorem  L— /»  gaseous  combinations  and  reactions  the  heat 
liberated  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  operating  at  a  constant 
votutM. 

This  statement  is  no  other  than  Joule's  law,  and  is  only  true 

for  slight  pressures  and  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 

appreciable  internal  work  in  the  gases,  this  work  being  in  fact 

negligible  for  gases  remote  from  the  point  of  liquefaction  and  at 

,a  low  pressure. 
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Theorem  II. — In  goMous  eombinaHons  and  readumfi  effeeied 
vrithmU  cojidensatum,  the  heai  liberated  is  the  same,  whether  at 
(xmgtant  vcium<  or  at  e^n^aJU  pressure. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  ootubustioD  of  cyanogen,  whether 
by  free  oxygen  or  nitric  oxid& 

Theorem  IIL— /n  reaetiofu  effeded  vfith  eondetuaHon  the  heat 
liberated  at  a  constant  pressnre,^,  at  the  atmospheric  pressure 
for  example,  and  at  a  given  temperature,  I,  is  connected  vith  the 
heat  liberated  at  constant  volnme,  v,  and  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, by  the  following  relation- — 

Qtv  =  Qtp  +  0-542  (N'  -  N)  +  0-002(. 

X  here  expresses  the  quotient  by  2232  of  the  number  of  litres 
occupied  by  the  component  gases  reduced  to  0*  and  0*760 
metres,  and  N'  the  same  quotient  for  tlie  resulting  gases. 

This  theorem  is  of  great  importance  in  calorimetric  measure- 
ments relative  to  explosive  substances.  It  enables  the  difference 
between  the  two  quantities  of  heat  at  oonstant  pressure  and 
volume  to  be  calculated  for  every  reaction  of  wliicii  the  formula 
ie  known  (see  p.  15).  It  is  not  only  applicable  to  reactions 
where  all  the  bodies,  components  aa  well  as  products,  are 
gaseous,  but  also  to  those  where  some  of  them  only  possess  the 
solid  or  liquid  state  at  the  outset,  or  assume  it  at  the  end. 

Third  Principle— Maximttm  Work. 

Every  chemical  change,  effected  without  the  itUervetUion  of  a 
forfiffn  mergy,  tends  towards  the  production  of  the  body  or  of  the 
gystem  of  bodies  Wteraiing  the  most  heat. 

The  necessity  of  this  principle  may  be  seen  by  ob6er\nng  that 
the  system  which  has  liberated  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
neat,  no  longer  iMissesses  in  itself  the  energ)'  necessary  for 
effecting  a  new  transfonnation.  Kvery  fresh  change  requires 
work,  which  cannot  be  performed  wittiout  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  still  capable  of 
liberating  heat  by  a  fresh  change  possesses  the  energy  necessary 
for  effecting  tliis  change  without  any  auxiliary  intervention. 

The  foreign  energies  here  in  question  are  those  of  physical 
agents:  light,  electricity,  heat;  the  energy  of  disaggregation 
developed  by  aolution ;  lastly,  the  energy  of  chemical  reactions, 
simnltaneous  to  that  under  consideration.  Now,  the  interven- 
tion of  electric  or  luminous  energies  in  a  chemical  phenomenon 
is  ordinarily  apparent,  and  it  is  the  same  with  chemical  energy, 
borrowed  from  a  simultaneous  reaction.  The  only  cases  which 
call  for  discussion  are  those  in  which  calorific  energy  and  the 
energy  of  disaggregation  by  solution  intervene.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  genenil  character,  thst  these  energies 
are  exercised  solely  to  regulate  the  miulitiona  of  existence,  of  each 
compound  regarded  separately  without  in  any  other  way  inter- 
vening in  the  place  of  the  reciprocal  chemical  actions. 
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Thus  tlicy  are  manifested  under  the  couditions  where  they 
provoke  citlier  the  change  of  physicjil  state  (liquefaction,  vapori- 
sation) of  any  one  of  the  bodies  experimented  on,  regarded 
separately,  or  its  isomeric  modification,  or  its  total  or  partial 
decompoaitiou.  It  is  furthermore  evident,  generally  speaking, 
that  a  compound  can  only  take  part-  in  a  reaction^  if  it  exist  in 
tht  isolated  state  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  and 
in  the  proportion  in  wliich  it  can  exist.  TMs  remark  rightly 
uiiderstootl,  c-an,  strictly  speaking,  be*  made  to  apply  in  practice, 
for  it  is  sufficient  to  regai-d  each  of  the  components  and  of  the 
products  in  a  system,  and  to  know  its  iudi\idual  state  of 
stability  or  of  dLssociation,  under  tjiveii  conditions,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  apply  the  principle.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  bo  take 
into  account  in  calculations  and  reasonings  all  the  compounds 
capable  of  existing  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  such 
as  double  salts,  acJd  salts,  jjerchloridea,  hydrates,  etc.,  and 
secondary  compounds  of  every  kind,  which  are  ordinarily 
n^lected  in  the  general  interpretation  of  reactions,  but  each 
of  which  contributes  its  quota,  and,  so  to  speak,  itfl  weight  to 
the  thermal  balance  of  aflinities. 

Lastly,  let  us  note  that  in  the  calculation  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  liberated  by  a  transformation,  we  xiiovld  consider,  as  far  as 
possible,  tkt  eorregpondiny  iodies  in  tlu  initial  and  final  system 
taking  them  under  the  sarm  phi/aical  state.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding offers  tilt:  advantage  of  putting  asiile,  without  further 
discussion,  a  whole  class  of  foreign  energies,  such  as  the 
energies  consumed  in  changes  of  physical  state. 

We  do  not  wish  to  eater  here  upon  more  extended  develop- 
ments ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  detaileil  discus- 
sion wiiicli  is  to  be  found  in  "  Essai  de  Mecanique  Chimique."  * 
There  it  will  be  seen  how  the  tliird  principle  is  deduced  ^m 
the  experimental  study  of  the  phenomena  of  combination  and 
decomposition.^ 

ITic  following  theorems  are  given  which  are  applicable  to  a 
large  number  of  phenomena : — 

Theorem  I. — Ao  endothermal  reaction,  is  possible  vdlhout  the 
tjUsrvention  of  foreign  energies. 

Theorem  II. — A  system  w  the  more  stable,  everything  else  being 
squal,  the  larger  the  fracti<m  of  its  energy  which  it  has  lost. 

Theorem  III. — Every  chemical  equilibrium  results  from  the 
intifrvention  of  certain  dissociated  compounds,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  state  of  partiai  and  reversible  decomposition,  tvhieh  act  at 
ones  by  thtmselves,  as  compounds,  and  hy  tlielr  components. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  always  intervene,  in  opposition 
to  the  chemical  energies  properly  so  called,  foreign  euei^es, 
electric  or  calorific,  the  latter  especially." 

'  Tom.  ii.  pp.  421-471.  >  Ibid.  pp.  424-438. 

*  '•  Eesai  de  M^anique,"  chop.  ii.  pp.  439  and  fullowing. 
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Exothermal  reactions  are,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  only  ones 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  energy. 
However,  they  often  require,  in  order  to  atari  them,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  certain  preliminarj-  work,  analogous  to  ignition- 
Theorem  IV. — An  exothermal  reaction  tuhieh  dou  not  take  piaa 
of  ittdf  at  a  certain  temperature,  can  a/nuuf  alvrayt  take  place  of 
itself  at  a  higher  temperature.,  thai  m  to  say,  in  virtue  of  tfu 
work  of  heating. 

Theorem  V. — It  can  likewise  take  place  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, with  the  aid  of  a  suitahle  auxiliary  work,  and  esptaaUy 
with  the  aid  of  chemical  work,  due  to  a  simullaneous  and 
correlative  reaction. 

Theorem  VI. —  Within  the  Hmii$  of  temperature  at  u>AteA 
exothermal  reactions  take  plaee,  tliey  do  w,  generally  gpeaking,  more 
rapidly  the  higher  the  temperature. 

Theorem  VII. — Successive  transformalions  can  only  take  place 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  foreign  energies,  if  each  of 
the  transformations,  regarded  separately,  as  well  as  their  definite 
sum,  he  accompanied  by  a  liberation  of  heat. 

In  other  words,  the  energy  proper  to  a  system  may  be  ex- 
pended either  all  at  once,  or  little  by  little,  and  according  to 
several  distinct  cycles,  but  there  cannot  \)e  a  gain  of  enerfjy,  due 
to  the  internal  actions  alone,  in  any  of  the  intermediate  changes. 
We  shall  give  lastly,  a  theorem  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  study  of  saline  and  many  other  reactions. 

Theorem  VI II. — £very  chemical  reaction  eapabU  of  being 
aecomplisked  witlunit  the  aid  of  preliminary  icork  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  intervention  of  an  energy  foreign  to  that  of  the  bodies 
present  in  the  system,  is  of  necessity  produced,  if  it  liberate  he.at. 

It  is  in  \"irtue  of  the  third  principle  that  the  forecastcf  chemical 
phenomena  is  reduced  to  the  purely  physical  and  mechanical 
notion  of  maximum  work  effected  by  the  molecular  actions. 

5.  Numerical  Tal>les. 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  data  relative  to  the 
quantities  of  heat  liberated  by  the  formation  of  compounds  used, 
or  capable  of  being  used,  as  explosives. 

In  these  tables  the  authorities  for  the  different  determinations 
are  indieatetl  by  their  initials,  viz. : — 


Al  =  AUuard 
An  =  AD<]r£ 
A  =  AudrewB 
D  =  Bertfaclot 
Cal  =  Calderon 
Cb  =  CfaroutBchofT 
I>B  =  Deswn8 
Dvs  Deville 
Dt  s  [Ku« 
D  =  Duloag 
F  =  FaTTe 


Gt  =  Graliiim 
G  =  GrasBJ 
Hrt  =  Hammer! 
H  =  Ilautefeuille 
Hs  =  Beta 
Jo  =  Jounnis 
L  ~  LouKuinine 
M  =  Hitocfaeriich 

P  =  P»r«on 

PeU  =  Petteraen 


Pf  S5  P&undler 
Rech  ^  Recbcobei; 

H  =  R^gDAQlt 

Sab  =  SabaUer 
Sa  =  Sarrou 
S  B  Silbermaon 
T  =  Thomaen 
Tr  =  TrooBl 
Vie  =  VwiUe 
Vi  s  Vielle 
W  =  Woods 


•,"  The  authority  preferred  is  bracketed ;  F.  4  8.  [T). 
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Tablx  L — FouuTiON  or  Oans  bt  tbb  Ukiok  or  Tai  Gasboui  Elehexti,  tsig 
CoMvocNDS  axaa  rkpbrkzd  td  the  same  Voluiib,  22  Litum  (l  +  ol). 
rimn  Nobhal  Pbimukb. 


SUBM. 

BfiWi 

OtglMOWl 

BMl. 

AnUwriUm. 

maajMiuaU. 

Bjdnebloric  icid 

U  +  Cl 

86-5 

+ 

22-0 

T.B, 

H  jdiobfumia  toM 

n  +  Br 

81 

+ 

1.<)S 

l"^' 

Hjdxiodio  acid       .     . 
Water 

H  +  1 

128 

_ 

08 

H,  +  0 

9^2 

+ 

28-5  X  2 

(') 

Hydrogra  Bolphide 

H,  +  8 

17x2 

+ 

8-6x2 

r.H. 

Amnooui    .... 

H,  +  N 

17 

+ 

12S 

B.T. 

Kitrogeo  moiiozld«     . 

N.  +  O 

22x2 

103  X  2 

P.  *  8.  [B.] 

2Jitnu  oiide     ,     . 

N  +  0 

.10 

_ 

21-6 

XitrogcD  trioxide  .     . 

N.  +  O, 

SSx2 

— 

ill  X  2 

Nilho  {leroxide       ,      . 

N  +  0, 

4« 

— 

2-6 

B. 

Kitngea  pcatoxide    . 
Nitrio  Acia  .... 

N,  +  o, 

54x2 

_ 

06x2 

a 

N  +  O,  +  H 

63 

+ 

MA 

B. 

Cblorinv  monoxide 

CI,  +  0 

4S-5  X  2 

7-6x2 

T.B. 

Salpbnr  rhlorida   .     . 

8, +  01, 

67-5  X  2 

+ 

81  X2 

9s- 

[B.]  F.  *  8. 

„        dioxide     .     , 

S  +  0, 

82x2 

+ 

S.V8  X  2 

„        trioxide    . 

8  +  0, 

40x  2 

+ 

48  2  X  2 

B. 

„        triojiido    . 

SO, +  0 

40X  2 

+ 

12  4  X  2 

D. 

„        oxychloride  . 

so,  +  01, 

67-2x2 

+ 

0-6x2 

Off- 

Oinio 

0+0, 

21X2 

14  8  X  2 

B. 

CuboQ  dioxide      .     . 

00  +  0 

22X2 

+ 

34-1  x2 

o 

H      oxychloride    . 

00  +  01, 

49-5  X  2 

+ 

6^X2 

B. 

M      oxysDlpbide    . 

CO +  8 

SOX  2 

— 

1-8  X  2 

B. 

Hjdrooyuiio  acid  .     . 

CN+H 

27 

+ 

7-8 

a 

CfmoogBo  chloride 
nhftne 

CN  +  CI 
C,H.  +  H, 

61-5 
SO 

+ 
+ 

1-6 
21-1 

B. 

a 

Frafnae      .... 

C,H,  +  Hj 

44 

+ 

22-8 

a 

DnmNDrthftne .     .     . 

C3,  +  Dr, 

IBS 

+ 

291 

B. 

Oljeolte  other  .     .     . 

C,H,  +  0 

44 

+ 

as-0 

a 

Aldehyde    .... 

C,H^  +  0 

41 

+ 

65-9 

B. 

Acetic  uid .... 

C.H,  +  0, 

60 

+ 

18-S 

B. 

Aloobol 

CM,  +  H,0 

CO  +  H,0 

4« 

+ 

16-9 

B. 

Fomioaotd     .     .     . 

46 

+ 

3-1 

a 

■•                 H                  •           ■          • 

CO.  +  H, 
0,H,  +  HCl 

i« 

S-8 

a 

Oblovethuie     .     .     . 

64-5 

+ 

31-9 

a 

Brometbane      ■     •     • 

C,H,  +  HBr 

109 

+ 

82-» 

B. 

lodethsoe   .     •     ■     . 

C,H,  +  HI 

156 

+ 

89-0 

a 

EUiyl  ■eetat«   .     .     . 

C,H,  +  G,H«0, 
C,H,  +  2HU 

88 

+ 

132 

B. 

EthfUdene  diloride    . 

97 

+ 

29x2 

B.  ft  Og. 

Atnyl  eUoride .     .     . 

c.H„  +  nci 

1063 

+ 

lfl-9 

a 

„     bnimiite.    .    . 

C,H,.  +  HBr 

ISl 

+ 

tS-2 

B. 

..     iodkl«    .     .     . 

O.H„  +  EI 
N,0.  +  11,0 

108 

+ 

IOC 

B. 

Nitrie  acid  .... 

6S 

+ 

&-3 

a 

AMtio  sold .... 

0,E,0,  +  H.O 

60 

+ 

10-0 

a 

COonl  brdimta    .     . 

C,BC1,0  +  H,  0 
C,Ha,0  +  C,H,O 
2C.H„ 

«*« 

+ 

20 

B. 

..       al(Mbd«ta .     . 

,, 

+ 

16 

B. 

140 

+ 

154 

a 

BeoaDDa     .... 

SC,H, 
O.tt. 

78 

+  171 

B. 

It          .... 

78 

+ 

705 

B. 

Aldchyds        .     .     . 

C,H,0 

44 

+ 

82-9 

B. 

D.  Hi.  F.  ±S.Q.£l.  T.  B. 


*  D.  F.  &  S.  G.  A  B.  T. 
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T4BU   n. — FOBMATIOK  OF   SOLTD  SaLTS  FROM  THE  ASHTDBODS  AciD  ATfD 

Bask,  butu  Solid. 


ritiultm. 
N,0,  +  H,0     (»lid)  +    1*1 
N.O,  +  K,0  „      +  «-2 

N,0,  +  Na,0        „      +54^ 
N,0.  +  B«0  „      +  *0-7 


N.O,  +  SrO 
K,0,  +  CaO 
N,0,  +  PbO 
N,0,  +  Ag,0 


+  *0-7 
+  381 
+  29  6 
+  21-4 
+  19-2 


lOUATES. 


lOUATES. 

1,0,  +  K,0       (eolid)  +  51'6i 
I,0«  +  BftO  „      -t-  34i) 


80,  +  H,0 
BO,  +  K,0 
SO,  +  Nft,0 
80,  f  B»0 
80,  +  SrO 
80, +  CaO 
80,+ PbO 


SULTOATEe. 


(•olW)+    ft-9 

,.  +71-3 

,.  +  61? 

.,  +  SIO 

»  +  47-8 

„  +42-0 

«  +8(M 


SO,  +  ZnO 
SO,  +  CuO 
SO,  +  Ag, 


Cwlid)  +  19-7 
„  +19-5 
„      +28-0 


oran  au.T& 

TOtMFUATWB. 

P.O.  +  3H,0  (wUd)  +  4-9 
P,0,  +  8N»,0  „  +  3»-8 
P.O.  +  3CaO         „      +  2S-7 

scoonrATM. 
C.H.O, +  n,0(«>lid)+    4-1 
C.H,0,  +  S^O    „      +  88  1 

CAKSOHATBS. 

CO,  (Bolid)  +  K,0    +  40  3 

CO,  „     +  Na,0  +  U-9 

CO,  „      +  BaO    +  25-0 

00b  „      +CfcO    +18-7 


I 


i 


T&BLB  III. — FOBKATIOX  OF  SoUD  SaLTS   rBOM    TB8  GasEOM  AlIBTTIBOrS  ACIP 

AKS  TEE  Solid  Bask. 


MnxiM. 

ElMnvtna. 

lUaeugiCed. 

jNA  +  K,0   .     .     .     . 

+  70-7 

Kitntn 

N,0,  +  Na.O 
N,0,  +  BaO  . 

+  60-9 

+  47-8 

Nitrites 

N.O,  +  B«0  . 

fSO,  +  K,0     . 

SSO,  +  K,0   . 

iso, +  NM>  . 

(so,  +  B«0     . 

+  33-8 

+  76iJ 

Btilpbat««     .... 

+  95-7 

+  67-a 

+  S0-9 

Solpliile*      .... 

[SO,  +  K,0      . 

'280, +  K,0    . 

C.H.O,  +  K,0 

+  68-1 

+  68-8 

+  SS-1 

AoetatM       .... 

C.H.O,  +Nft,0 

c,n,o,  +  B«0 

CO,  +  K,0     . 
C0,+  Na,0  . 
CO,  +  BaO     . 

+  470 
+  S5-S 
+  4*8 
+  87-9 

+«a« 

Ctobanatee    .... 

■{  CO,  +  SfO     . 
CO,  +  CaO     . 
CO,  +  PbO     . 

+  26-7 
+  81-7 

CO,  +  Ag.O 

+   ft-S 

TABLE& 
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Tabui  rr.— FoMunoir  o?  Soud  Salts  reoM  Htdhatid  Aoid  usu  Bask, 

BoTB  Solid. 

Aoid  4-  1i«K  =  mU  +  ««tor  (ulidX 
Tlie  boat  duengagod.  S,  bwi  tbe  propertT  of  not  Turinff  wnfibly  with  tiie 
leaoperanire  cnntmriwiAO  to  wliftt  ha^petu  in   tbe  i«nL-tiiin«of  diaaolTed  bodies 
(p.  1  IT  I.    ("  Annales  de  Chimie  et  do  Ffayiii(|tie,"  5'  Km.  torn.  iv.  p,  74.) 


Srmtet 
oTite 

MUlk. 

FormtlM. 

Aoetaln. 

B«nxa«tf«. 

PlcratM. 

anljilwtw. 

OxaUM. 

TutiatM. 

K    . 

+  42-6 

+  25-8 

+  21.9 

+  22-5 

+  30-5 

+  40  7 

+  29-4 

+  271 

Na  . 

+  ft5l 

+  22-3 

+  18a 

+  17-4 

+  24-d 

+  347 

+  26-5 

+  22-9 

Ih  . 

+  S1-7 

+  18-5 

+  1S-2 

>•• 

,,, 

+  330 

+  20-8' 

•  >> 

Br   . 

+  49-2 

+  16-7 

+  147 

■•• 

+  29-5 

+  21-3 

•  •• 

U  . 

••• 

+  13^5 

+  10  6 

+    8-2 

... 

+  24-7 

+  18-9 

+  167' 

Xa. 

•vt 

+    7-6 

+    4-3 

«<■ 

*•■' 

+  13-6 

+  13-2 

••• 

Za  . 

>•• 

+    6-2 

+    33 

f^MUW. 

lOCdOMM- 

+  na 

+  115 

ImIbIm. 

Cb  . 

,,, 

+  a-4 

+    43 

K+17-7 

K+2S-2 

+  10-5 

,,. 

K  +  31'5 

Pb  . 

+  19-7 

+    91 

+    51 

Na+20*0 

+  19-9 

+  13  1 

Ba+25ti 

Aj. 

+  18-0 

... 

+    7-6 

+  17a 

+  12  5 

... 

'  Tttil  Dumber  rcfera  to  precipitated  salts  which  oontain  oombioed  water. 
Tabui  v.— Forxattos  or  Soi.a>  Amuosucal  Salts. 


XUDCS. 


OoBpOMQU. 


dUmgagol. 


Chloride 

Bronidd 

Iodide    . 

Cjruuidu 

Sulphide 

AeeUte 

SUnXK! . 
TrintlbjlaBUne  ohiorida 


(S)  Fund  the  udtydzocu  oxyuid,  water,  and  the  hum,  all  three 

Ritnto N,0.  +  li,(>+2Nn, 

N,0, +  H,0  +2NH, 
CjH.O  +  H,0  +  NH, 
SO.  +  H,0  +  2\H, 


Nitrite  .  . 
AoeUte  . 
SolpbatA  . 
BkubDiutt« 
ftemato 


ChlotM«    .... 
ftomide     .... 

ludUo 

Mpblde    .     .     .     - 

NUrita 

Nitnte 

Psnhlorata     .     .     .     . 

flalphate 

BjdrozTluniDe  Chloride 


CO,  +  H,0  +  NH,  . 
CO  +  H,0  +  NH,  . 
(4)  Pratn  their  gaaeous  elemonts. 
CI  +  H,  +  N  .  , 
Br  (gu)  +  U,  +  N  . 
I(g»s)  +  H, +  N  . 
S(gM)  +  H. +  N  . 
0,  +  H,  +  N,  .  . 
0,  +  H,+  N,  .  . 
CI  +  O,  +  H,  +  N  . 
8  +  0.+  U,  +  N,  . 
a  +  H,+N  +0  . 


(1)  FroiD  the  sujid  b;dTBt«d  add  and  gaseous  base. 

NiUate HNO,  +  NH,      .     . 

Fonnato 0H,O,  +  NH,    .     . 

Acutatu C,n«0,  +  NH,    .     . 

Beoxoate C,U,0,  +  Nli,   .     . 

Pioral* C.H,(VO,),0,  +  NH, 

Sulphate H^,  +  2NU    .     , 

Oxalate C,H,0, +2NH,  .     . 

fiaeoiuate C.H.O.  +  2Nli, 

(2)  Aoid  and  base  goaoooa. 

HCl  +  NH,    .     .     , 

UBr  +  NH,  .     .     . 

UI  +  NU,     .     .     . 

HCy  +  NH.  .     .     . 

HJi  +  Nil,    .     .     . 

C^.O,  +  NII,   .     . 

CHjO,  +  NH,     .     . 

HNO.  +  NH,      .     . 

Ha  +  C,H,N     .     . 


+  84-0 

+  Sl-0 

+  18S 

+  170 

+  82-8 

+  98-8 

+  M4 

+  19-7 

+  42-5 

+  45-fi 

+  44-2 

+  20-5 

+  23fl 

+  2S-0 

+  29-0 

+  419 

+  398 

+  47-1 

+  337 

+  41-5 

+  58-5 

+  SO'4 

+  81-8 


+ 

767 

+ 

71-2 

+ 

5IH> 

+ 

42-4 

+ 

MS 

+ 

w-e 

+ 

797 

+  142-4 

+ 

7(h8 

TABLES. 
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Table  TIL — Fobmatiok  op  Metalxic  Oxnus  ACOOBusa  to  K.  Tbohsbn.* 


Name. 


Conyoneata. 


lenu. 


BmiiMOftetA. 


BoUdaUla. 


Vimotnd 


Putaub 

Soda 

Ammoniit  .  .  •  .  • 
Lime 

Htrontla 

BarjrtB 

OATtitm  diuzide    .     .     . 

MikgDPsm 

Aliimiaa 

MiuigoDtMe  protoxide 
„         dioxide    . 

Perm&ngaoio  acid      .     . 

CUiomic  acid  .  .  .  . 
Iroa  protoxide  .  ,  . 
IroD  peroxido  .     .     .     . 

Iron  (ma^etio)  oxide     . 

Aurio  oxide    .... 

Zino  oxide  (luohTdroTu)  . 

„        (liydiouB) 

Cndmiam  oxide    . 
Lead  oxide  Cital'Tdmn*)  , 

„         (hydrous) 
Cupmiu  ozMfi 
Cnprio  oxide  (anhydrons) 
„  (hydroua)  . 

Stannous  oxide    .     .     . 
StiiDuic  oxide .... 
MeroDrou^  oxide  .    . 
Marciirio  oxide     .     .     . 
Silrei  oxide     .... 
„      BMijuioxide      .     . 
Bisniutli  Qxido 
AntimotiiouH  oxide     . 
ADtinioQic  oxide  .     ,     . 


K,  +  0  (Bokoioff) 
K,  +  O  4-  H,0 
K,  +  H.  +  O, 
Nil,  +  0  CBokotoff) 
Na,  +  O  +  H,0 
Na,  +  H,  +  O, 
N  +  H,  +  H,0 
N  +  H.  +  O 
Oa+0 

Oa  +  0  +  H,0 
Ce  +  E,  +  O, 
8r+0 

Sr  +  O  +  H,0 
8r  +  H,  +  O, 
Ba  +  0 
BuO  +  0 
fMg  +  O  +  H,0 
\Mg  +  H,  +  0, 

Al,  +  0,  +  8H,0 

Mn+0 
Mn  +  0, 
/Ha,  +  Ot  +  H,0 

\      (bydnated) 

Or,0,  +  0, 
Fe  +  0 
Fe,  +  0, 

JFe,  +  O. 

An,  +  O, 

Zii  +  O 

Za  +  O  +  H,0 

Cd  +  0 

Pb  +  O 

Pb  +  O  +  H,0 

Cu,  +  O 

Cu  +  0 

Oi  +  O  +  H,0 

Sii  +  O 

Sa  +  0, 

Dg.  +  O 

Hg  +  a 

Ag,  +  0 
A«i  +  O, 
Bi  +  0. 
Sb  +  0, 
8b +  0, 


38 


78-4 

36-8 
435 

120 


80 
116 


+  48-6 
+  69-8 
+  ll)4-3 
+  501 
+  67-8 
+  102-3 


+  660 
+  73-5 
+  lOfiO 
+  65-7 
+  743 
+  10«-8 

+     605 

+    74-9 

+  109-1 
f+  195-8  or 
[+    65-3x8 

+    47-4 

+    58-1 


+      8-1 

+    8i-5 
t+   956  or 
1+   31-9x8 
f  +  134*5  or 


+  1H-0 


+    82-3 
+    82-8 
+  116-8 
•+    776 
+    77-6 
+  1121 
+    210 
+    90-0 
+    75-05 
+    75-05 
+  lOd-55 
+    79-1 
+    79-1 
+  113-6 
>+    14^ 


1+      1'4  X 


>  The  beats  nrsolnliou  of  the  alkalis  are  by  Dnrtbelot.    Without  modifying 
experimfintal  bsBee  of  Thomsen.  bin  calftilntlons  in  TabK*  X.  and  XL  hsTe  boa 
corrected  by  the  Bmslt  aii]ouiil«  nciVMwrv  fci  j.ut  tliem  In  nccor*i  willi  Ibo  other  dkl 
of  tbe  preeent  Tabl*-*,  sticli  oa  ths  heat  o^  fbriDatiou  of  water,  +  3*-5  ioatuad  of  +  31' 

•  Corrected  by  Berthelot. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^p                                ^^^B 

131      ^H 

^^^^^mP                      TuLB  Tin.— Hauiid  Salto. 

^1 

H                     KUMS. 

OoapoMBta, 

Bqnlvs. 

HMt  diMDBtgtd. 

AntlwclUM.            ^^^H 

IcBU. 

Betid  Salt. 

DlMDlndSalt. 

^^b  FotaMimi 

i 

^^^1 

^^F     ojiloride. 
^f         Sodttiiu 

K  +  01 

74-8 

•flOSO 

+  100-fl 

^^H 

H             chloride . 
■          Aminimiiim 

Na  +  a 

98-5 

+   97-3 

+    S62 

^^1 

H^           oUaride . 

^^^  6troDtiam 

?r  +  H,  +  o 

1      53-5 

+    7(>-7 

+   72-7 

^^H 

^^^B     ohlotid«. 

Sr  +  CI, 

7M 

+   92-S 

+    97-8 

^^1 

^^^1      ohiorids  . 
V         PofauriotD 

Ba  +  Cl, 

IMO 

«+  81-7 

IB+  32-7 

^^1 

Br 

Br 

Ou. 

LlH^uld 

<)M.        LUtnld. 

^^^      bnmida. 

K  +  Br 

119-1 

+  100- 

i   +U6-4 
I 

(  +  950  +31-0 
1 

^^H 

^^^^^^^■(.uJIUb 

K  +  I 

166-1 

+   85-41 +  80-0 

+  80-1 1  +  7i-7 

^^H 

V                                           TaRLK  IX. — FOBUATIO!^  OF  MCTAX-UO   BiTU'BIUES.*                                                ^^^H 

ReaA  dtMngAged,  LLe 

.^^H 

^^^P 

CampOMmtH. 

EqaJib- 

body  being 

AuUKXtOM.                  ^^^H 

tkm. 

DUmItoL 

^^B 

.^ — PotUBiQin  Riilphido  ,      . 

K,  +  8 

S5-I 

+  5M 

+  56-2 

T.  Sab.               ^^H 

..^''^'atasiaDi  poljsnlpliEdo 

PotMMfln  sulphjamUj . 

..            Sodinm  nilpbide     .     . 

K^  +  Bf,S 

108' 1 

+    6-2 

+    2-6 » 

Sab.                 __^M 

72-1 

+    92 

+    2-9* 

Sab.                 ^^M 

No, +  8 

S» 

+  44  2 

+  S1-6 

T.  8ab.              ^^H 

V^^H  Bodinm  ptiljsulpliidd    . 
^^^B fMinin  Bulpliyilnite 

Na,8  +  8, 

87 

+    5'1 

+    25» 

^^H 

Nh,S  +  H^ 

se 

+    9-3 

+    3-9* 

8ab.                 ^^H 

^^^V  AmmoniTim  talphlilA 

N,  +  H,  +  8 

m,\&  +  as 

S4 

+  28-4 

^^H 

^^^^^  AmiDoniuiu  aiil|i1iyilmtv 

fii 

+    3-0 « 

^^H 

^^^H  AnuaoDiom  salph^diate 

N.  +  H„  +  8, 

SDlId 

5r  +  e 

61 

+  39-8 

+  88-6 

^^M 

^^^P  StroutiaiD  aulphulo 

09-8 

+  47-8 

+  53-0 

Sab.                ^^1 

Cftlcdam  ratphide     .     . 

Ca  +  8 

86 

+  46-0 

+  49-0 

Bab.                 ^^H 

B«iiuin  aulphtde 

Da  +  S 

S4-5 

B-15-fi 

Sab.                 ^^H 

InD  lalphide     .     .     . 

Fo  +  8 

44 

+  lHt 

^^H 

Zioo  mlphida      .     . 

Zn  +  S 

48-5 

+  21T> 

^^H 

I.cad  sulpbiilo     .     .     . 

Pb  +  8 

119-5 

+    8-9 

^^H 

Ooppar  sulphide      .     . 

[>a,  +  B 

79 

+  10-1 

^^H 

Copper  intpliide       .     . 

Co  +  S 

47-5 

+  S-1 

^^H 

Tittttarj  ftolphido 

Hg  +  S 

116 

+   0-9 

^^H 

HUTBr  nlphidc  .     .     . 

\B,  +  S 

124 

+    1-5 

^^H 

'  TheN  nvmben  tefer  U}  eolid  stilphor:  wbea  the  fiolphar  U  gaw 

ou»,  about            ^^^^1 

H^,  it  U  neoeasary  to  add  +  12.    Towards  KKK)"  the  corrootioD  wonJ 

d  be  luooh           ^^^^1 

U^CT.  bat  it  is  not  known  with  rcrtaiul;. 

^^^^1 

*  Componnitii  diMolred. 

^^^H 

K 

^^M 

TABLES. 
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TuuM  XL  —  FoRyiTTtnr  or  rat  pBmciru.  Solid  OzTsu.'n,   rsooi   thsib 
Klbuknts  ruuoi  is  tbeib  Aotval  Btats. 


9*nMt. 


Kitntai 


SnlpbAtea 


BUoIplwte     . 
DhhloDftto 
ealphite   .     . 
Biaalpbite 
H7i»«nlphite. 

Cblontefl .     . 

Bmnle    .     . 
todfttB.     . 

PeroblonttM  . 

Pboephates 


CkrboQateA     (earbon     4Ui- 

UODd) 


Bkubooale* 

Fctmutcs  (oarbon  cli&[noD<l) 
Acetatea  (cwbtm  diAtncmt]) 


EiemaBla. 


N  +  O.  +  K 

N  +  O,  +  N» 

N,  +  O,  +  H, 

N,  +  O4  +  8r 

N,  +  O,  +  Oa 

N,  +  0,  +  Pb 
VN  +  0,  +  Ag 
/S+O.  +  K, 

S  +  O4  +  Na, 

8  +  0,  +  H,  +  N, 

S  +  O4  +  Sr 

8  +  O.  +  Cft 

S  +  O.  +  Mg 

8  +  O,  +  Mn 

S  +  O,  +  Pb 

S  +  O,  +  Zn 

S  +  0.  +  Co 

18  +  0«  +  Aff, 

8,  +  0,  +  lf, 

8,  +  0,  +  K, 

B  +  O.  +  K, 

8,  +  0,  +  K, 

8,  +  0,  +  K, 

CI  +  O,  +  K 

KCi  +  O, 

CI  +  (),  +  Nft 

N»CI  +  O, 

B»Cl,  +  0, 
iDr.KM  +  0,  +  K 
I    KlJr  +  0, 
/IgM  +  O.  +  K 

,  CI  +  O,  +  K 

liCl  +  O, 

ICl  +  0«  +  N» 

iNaCl  +  O, 
BaCI,  +  O, 
Cl  +  0,  +  N  +  H. 

iP  +  0,  +  Na, 

tP,  +  0,  +  Ca, 
C  +  0,  +  K, 
C  +  (),  +  N«, 
C  +  O,  +  Br 
0  +  O,  +  Oa 
C+0,  +  Mg 
0  +  O,  +  Mn 
C  +  O,  +  Pb 
C  +  O,  +  Zn 
,C  +  O,  +  Ag, 
C  +  0,+  K  +  H 


1^  -r  "i  T^  «»■  T  " 
0  +  O,  +  Na  +  II 
0  +  0,  +  N  +  H, 
/C  +  H  +  K  +  O, 
\C  +  H  +  Na  +  0, 
C,  +  H,  +  K  +  O, 
C,  +  H,+  Na  +  6, 

[c,  +  u,  +  K  +  o, 


Kqnlvft- 
lealo. 

Beat  dbtsicioad . 

lOM 

+  118-7 

B5 

+  llft« 

BO 

+   87-9 

108-8 

+  100-8 

62 

+  101-2 

165-S 

+  52-8 

170 

+   28-7 

871 

+ 171-1 

71 

+  163-3 

66 

+  1411 

91-8 

+  1647 

68 

+  160D 

60 

+  I50-8 

75-5 

+  123-8 

1S15 

+  HT7*0 

SOS 

+  114-4 

79-7 

+   90-2 

1S6 

+   82-9 

127-1 

+  236-0 

119-1 

+  205-7 

7a-i 

+  186-8 

ini 

+  184-6 

»5-l 

+  133-4 

122*6 

+    t»46 

■  •■ 

-    11-0 

1D6S 

+   86-4 

... 

-    12-8 

1A2I 

-    J  2-6 

1671 

+    87-6 

•  ■* 

-    Ill 

2K1 

+  1284 

•>• 

+    44  1 

138^ 

+ 112-5 

1S8-6 

+     75 

1221 

+  1102 

+     30 

lee-i 

+     M 

117  5 

+   79-7 

IGt 

+  451-6 

ISS 

+  460-6 

691 

+  138-9 

AS 

+  185-1 

78-8 

+  1394 

CO 

+  134-7 

42 

+  183-8 

67-5 

+  1040 

133-5 

+   83-2 

b^-6 

+   97-1 

136 

+    C02 

1001 

+  232-8 

84 

+  227-0 

7U 

+  205-6 

&4-1 

+  IM-8 

68 

+  Ha-6 

98-1 

+  184-0 

82 

+  17U-8 

77 

+  159-6 
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GENERAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HMO-CHEMISTRY 


PoRiiATio!!  or  Toz  PsnTCTpjiL  BouD  OxTULTi,  aooobdhto  to  tbeis  Elehests 

TASKS   IS  -nUIIl  AOTVAL  STaTI— (CmJlllH«(l.> 


Kabmb. 


CleineoU. 


Equlrft' 


HMtdlMBpsnd. 


OxaUtM  (oarboQ  diaonoad) 

Chromfttea      .     .     .     .     , 
BiobxomfttM  .... 


jc  +  Ns  +  O. 

^0,  +  Ag,  +  O. 

fCr.O,  pp.  +  O.  +  K, 
\0H3,  pp.  +  O  +  Na, 
(2(CrO.)  pp.  +  O  +  k, 
l2tCT0,)i)p, +  0+N,  +  H, 

ACtT)  &A.LTfL 

/SO,  +  K,80,  =  K^O, 

B,80,«)I  +  K,S0,= 
2K:HS0, 

a.so,  Hoi  +  NftjSO,  = 

.    ItNaUSO, 
CrO,  +  K,CrO« 

XTSBATBS. 

K,0  +  H,O 
NaJO  +  HJO 
BftO+£L0 
SrO  +  U,0 
OtO  +  H,0 


124   \ 

804   I 
IM'2 

1171 

12ti 


iso-0 

1471 


+  323-6  or 
161-8  X  a 

+  313-8  or 
15tf  9  X  S 

+  272  4  or 
liMf  S  X  3 

+  158-5  or 
79  2  X  2 

+  206-7 

+  IlK)-3 

+  115-5 

+   85* 


+  21-S 

+  17-8 

+  8$ 

+  8-6 

+  T-55 


Tabu  XII. — Hrat  DUERQwits  bt  tde  CoMBrmox  nr  avt  Boot  what- 

BTIS  BZ  H£A>'a   OF  TABIOtiB  OuUI:iI>U   A^iEN'Te. 


XtiM  of  OzldlilAg  Aftai. 


Preeotygen    .     . 
Copper  oxide  .     . 
I>eaa  oxide       .      . 
Stannoui  oxida 
&t&Qnie  oxldo  . 
Atbtiiuony  oxido  . 
Mercury  oxide      . 
IlUinulli  oxide 
ti-lvar  oxidu    .     . 
Nitrogen  moooside 
Nilrio  oiido    .     . 
Kitrio  psroxide  (liquid) 
Nitrio  aoid  (iiquid} 
'  t'oUarinin  Djtnila 
Sodium  nitrate 
StroDUom  lutnte 
Uarium  niLrulu     . 
LbkcI  nitrate    . 
SUvtrr  nitiate  .     . 
Auiniomiiin  uitrate 
FotHiiuiii  olilomte 
Fotaariuffi  perish  lorate 
Haaganese  dioxide    . 
FotMiiim  bkbrooiata 


Formala. 


O 

CuO 

PbO 

SnO 

SnO. 

sba 

Hg<J 

Bl.0, 

Ag,0 

N,0 

NO 

N.O. 

am, 

KNO, 
NaNO, 
j8r(N0.). 
„Ba(NO,), 
igRNO,), 

IKOIO. 
JKOIO. 
{MnO. 
iK,Cr,0, 


Equity 
IsoU. 

H«at  <Umii|«c«<. 

8 

A  Caloriee 

31>-7 

A  —  19  2 

1II5 

A  -  25  5 

67 

A-S49 

37-5 

A -34  0 

38-1 

A -31-1 

108 

A  -  15  5 

78 

A-230 

116 

A-   3  5 

22 

A +10-3 

IS 

A  +  10-8 

U-5 

A-  0-4 

12-6 

A-    1-4 

20-2 

A-   5-4orA-25 

17 

A  —    4-4  or  A  -  2-3 

212 

A-  5-4 

2fi'l 

A-  e-s 

28-9 

A-    8-8 

84 

A-  4-8 

40 

A +  25-0 

204 

A+    1-8 

17-3 

A—    0-9 

435 

A  — 10-7 

4yi 

A—   7-9 

TABLEa 
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Tabu  XHL— VvL-nn-E  Dtaomxmnova  of  an  Explcksive  ConrocxD,   bt 

M.  BkbthbijOT. 

NH.NO,  iolid'  ^ 


S/)  +  2H,0 

N,  +  O  +2IL0      .     .     .     . 
N  +  NO  +  211,0  .     .     .     . 

KN,  +  N-,o,  +  6a,o     .    . 

K3V,  +  N,0,  +  8li,0)    .     . 
((2UNO,  +  4N-  +  9H,0) 
UNO;  +  NH,  <Wti  ^Meoua) 


W*i«. 


GmcouiS. 


+  1M 
+  30-7 
-I-  &-S 
+  233 
+  29-5 
+  83'4 
-41*3 


Tablb  XTY.— Foovatiok  or  tbb  Fitrsrmt,   Bauts  tv  tr«  I>iaioi.Tn>  or 

PlBOtriTATBD    BtaTX    BY   MeaHS   Of  DoaOLTID    ACIIM    (OnC    EQDITALCrr 

zmaOLTKD  Dt  Tvo  or  Fdcb  l.tTRK8  or  LiqniD)  at  15*.  loooBDisa  to 
BsuTfoa/rr  and  Tii»«re!i. 


8m. 

Is- 

Ir^ 

So™ 

hi 

1  J.^ 

1    ^ 

S9  ■ 

■    a 
la;  . 

li 

e  y 

)8^j 

<oZ 

£"?■ 

<Sir 

a-^5 

*  I 

*  5 

a  If 

^". 

137 

137 

133 

is^ 

14-S 

1585 

885 

29 

10-2 

13-7 

18a 

13-3 

18-4 

H-8 

157 

3-85 

30 

10- 1 

fffi,      . 

12  45 

12-5 

12^ 

ll-S 

417 

14-5 

3-1 

13 

."j-s 

CW)0 

14^ 

13-y 

184 

13-5 

183 

15-6 

3-a 

3-2 

0-8 

BftOO) 

13-85 

]3-9 

13-4 

13  5 

1«7 

184 

..• 

3^ 

IM 

BtO(^) 

MO 

13-9 

13-3 

135 

176 

15H 

... 

3-1 

lOS 

M«0O 

ia-80 

1»'8 

... 

■•. 

... 

15-6 

■■• 

9-0 

llnO(«i 

n-8 

117 

113 

10-7 

14-3 

13-5 

51 

.<* 

6-8 

p«o    . 

10-7 

*•• 

fr« 

... 

>•* 

12-6 

7-8 

... 

50 

NiO     . 

un 

>■• 

••• 

••. 

181 

.(• 

,  . 

... 

CoO      . 

1^6 

••> 

••• 

••• 

... 

13-S 

... 

7-2 

... 

CdO     . 

10-1 

ItH 

■  •a 

,  _ 

•  •• 

11-9 

... 

7-8 

..■ 

ZaO     . 

98 

9-8 

8-9 

9-1 

12-5 

117 

9-6 

... 

5-5 

PbO     . 

7-7(<) 

7-7 

65 

6^ 

12-8 

107 

133 

t.t 

67 

» 

10-7(') 

... 

••t 

•■• 

... 

••• 

... 

,,, 

•>• 

CuO     . 

7-5 

7-3 

6-2 

6-6 

.1. 

92 

15-8 

... 

2-4 

BgO     . 

9-43('*) 

••• 

SO 

■■■ 

7-0 

... 

2485 

155 

•■■ 

»-fi/)/ 

20-1  I'M 
9-3 

92 

47 

*«< 

lS-9 

7-2 
10-5 

27-D 

20-9 

69 

♦r«,o,. 

6-9 

6-9 

4-5 

•■■ 

>•> 

57 

«•> 

... 

«Cr,0, . 

6-9 

... 

... 

— 

... 

B-2 

... 

... 

■  If  the  nit  were  fiuod  Uie  numtcn  should  bo  iaon«aMl  bv  aboat  +  4. 

*  1  eq.  =  a  Utm.  >  1  eq.  =  25  lltrei. 
«  I  eq.  =  6  litre*.  •  1  eq.  =  10  litrea, 

*  Pn«ipiUt«d,  thU  appliM  to  tlifi  earthy  anil  metiillio  r>xalftU>A  and  cvboD- 
aiea  m  well  tm  tn  tlit-  mctelUc  oxidu  Km)  Bul]>hide».  *  (JiyftalUzod. 

'  1  tq.  :=  4  lltiM;  tbia  appliea  to  all  ealU  fanned  by  insoluble  oxidos. 

*  Very  dilnl«. 

••  HfiCl,-»o)id:  +11-0;  HDrdUuto:  UgBr, - diMolml ;  +137;  iolld  + 
15-4;  HlcUlote;  HrI,  red  ;   +23  2. 

"  HBr  aUut«  aadAg.U;  +22-5  to  25 5.  HI  ditato  +  Ag.O;  205  at  fint. 
aftwwiRb  +  32-1. 
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•i?S-o- 


3 


a  ^^      »«     B  ^  lo  « 


pa  as  ■"J  5  a:'* 


5 


+  + 


'as 
+++ 


+  +  +  I  I 


S'  r<  n  T4  e  41 1 


+++++++ 


+++++++++       t 


*+ 


9  S " " S  S3iS+  +  + 

D*  °    P    0    t        ^ 


7'p 
+  + 


n  n  >-i      r-. 


3=sS      sggsassi^Ess 


% 

■  B-C  f  «  ■  a 


O' 

I+  +  + 
t+  +  + 


J 


ir||||llllll 


g  I  G  o 


ISS 


QENEBAL  FBIMCIPLE8  OF  THEBHO-CHEUISTBT. 


Tablb  XVL — FoBMATioir  of  Aldehtdca  Ata>  Obgaxio  Aome  bt  Oxioatid:^. 


Ka»««. 


Ethjllo  aldebyd*    .     . 

OrUio-pwpjrlie  iklvhTde 
J»>prop;lic  ikldi^Tde  . 

Aootio  acid   .... 

PropioDic  mhI    .     .     . 
Oxalic  uid   .... 

AceUoftdd  .... 
Fonnie  Mid .... 

Acetic  aeid .... 
Propiooio  acid  .     .     . 


Liquid  farmio  acid  . 
Liquid  aoetfe  utld  . 
Uqnid  ralerikuio  acid 
So£d  ourgBTlo  acid 

BplldanUotcld     . 


Contpooenta. 


Cbmpmida. 


iHnBgiiiwI. 


PhyvlMl  lUW  or 


TBI  HTDnocABoona. 


C,H,  +  O  +H,0 
OH4  +  O, 


C.H.O, 
C,U,0. 

0,H.O. 
CH,0,+ 


H,0 


OjHjO  +0 
C,H,0  +  O 


2.  With  Axjiehtqes. 

C.H.O, 
C,H,0, 


f+  65D 
[+  719 
f+  87-3 
1+   83-3 

+  133^ 
+  138-3 
1+133-9 
+  153-3 
+  KBO 

r+ 118-7 

1+121-2 

[  +  128y 

+  14S-5 

+  H7-3 


1+    e7-3 
1+    664 

'+   74-0 


S.  WtTB  Alooholb. 


CH.O  +  O, 
0,H,0  +  6, 
C,H„0  +  O, 
C„H,,0  +  0, 
'C,H,0  +  O, 
,C,H,0,  +  O, 


CH-0, +H,0  I  +HXH) 
0,H.O, +  0,0  I  +1251 
C,H.,0,+  H.O  +1310 
C„U„0,  +  H,0,  +  ItM)  0 
C.H.O, +  2H,0  +2610 
C,H,0,  +  H,0       +  1«>  4 


Liquid 
Uqaid 
Lhiaid 
G«i,Uqitid 

Solid 

8oUd 

Liqaid 

Solid 

Liquid 

ftoUd 

Gu 

Liquid 

Solid 


Both  bodies 

gnaenus 
Acttul  Mato 
Actual  •ta.ta 


Actual  9M« 
Actunl  ttata 
Actual  atale 
Actual  state 
Actual  atate 
AotoalataU 


Tabu  XVII— VABrocs  OaoAino  Oomioaxm. 


Suam. 

OOVPOMDU. 

Cbmpouodt, 

EqnlTAiuta. 

dlMocaged. 

FoBUATioa  or  Amxoib 

BT  AmioniAOAL  Salts. 

Formic    amiiie 

Cn,0^  NH,  diBa. 

CH,NO(di«i.)     :        45 

-      1-0 

Farniionitnlnr 

bjrdio-cjudc 

a^  .     .     . 

CII.O^  NH,  diAB. 

HON  (diaa.) 

27 

-   104 

Oxanudo   , 

C.H,0«,  2NH,  cryat 

CjU.K.O,  (aolid) 

88 

-     I-SX 

FoBXATiov  or  Iboukbio 

asd  Polymesiu  Bodiks. 

liquid 

1  liquid 
C„H„  lirjuid 

140 

+   11-8 

Dfamyleoe 

2CtH,.  ga««?oui 

140 

+   22-3 

f^awouH 

gaa«nu 

140 

+    154 

Bcnitene    . 

3C,H,  (BcUinl  reaction) 

CH,(gM) 

78 

+  171-* 

Dipropargyl  . 

|3C^1,  (tbMmlJml  actloo) 
\0,II,  (lienaene  idem.) 

}c,H,<g«) 

7S     { 

+  100-5 
-   70S 

TABLES.  ^^^V  1S9 

Tablb  XTTfL— FoBMATicat  or  Nithio  DutirATim. 
Or;«nJc  compound  +  HNO,  liquid  =  Nitric  derintire  +  H,0  (liquid). 


KaoM*. 


Nitric  ether  (B.)  .     , 
Nitrog'iyceiiD  (B.)     . 
XitniuAnDite  (B.) 
GoD-cotloD  (B.)  .     . 
NitTob«nzi<ne  (B.)      • 
DinilmbeiiwDe  (B.)  . 
Picric  tcid  (Sa.  k  Vio.) 
ClkuvDitrobeniene  (B.) 
NitrobcDieoic  acid  (B.) 
Nitit>n»phth*line  (Tr.  *  H.) 
Nttrotnlueqe  (Tr.  &  H.)  .     . 


OoB4waAdi. 


C.H,(eNO.) 

C.H^HNO,) 
C,li,6(HNC»,) 

C,H,2(N0,> 
0,H,3(\0,jO 

C,1I,CKNI>,) 
C,U.(NO,)0, 

c,n,(No.) 

C,H,(-VO,) 


Eqnlnlmt*. 


nest 

illwng»gBil. 


+    62 
+    4-7x3 
+    a-9  X  (! 
+  11-4  X  U 
+  36-6 
+  SU  3  X  2 
+  S4-0  x3 
+  36-4 
+  36-« 
+  36-5 
+  38'0 


Tabls  XIX. — ^Hkat  or  FYnov  of  ELZMK^tn  kkt>  eom  or  thub  CoHrousM. 


Bromiofl 
Iodine    .     . 
•^-Sulphur .     . 
ftuagphuTtu 

hmd     ... 

BicmaUi 
Tin  .     .    . 
Galliam 
Okdmiom 

fiilvfi    .    . 

Pl&tiatRD     . 
PalladiutD   , 
Walur     .      . 
Iodine  ehloride. 
NiLrri^m  pvotoxulo 
Mitrsc  acid  . 
Solpburio  urtd 
Sulphuric  acid  (hydrate) 
Kaphtbalen 
Gljwria      . 
Fonaio  aold 

Benstsne 
KitnbeiUEeDe 
Phenol  .     . 
PotuMJnm  nitrate 
Sodimii  tutrat« . 


Farmalv. 


P 

Hg 

Ph 

Bi 

Bd 

Oa 

Cd 

^« 
Pt 

Pd 

a,o 

ICI 

hVo, 

H.SO, 

CH, 

C.ll.O, 

CH,0, 

C,H,0, 

C,H. 

C,H,\0, 

C,II,0 

UNO, 

NaKO. 


EqntT*- 

TMoperihiio 

of  Fu«lou. 

Bcktof 
Kutiua. 

Aalbority. 

ttogima. 

C. 

M 

-       7-3 

-013 

B. 

127 

+    113-3 

-i-i9 

R. 

16 

+    IVSii 

-015 

P. 

81 

+     44-2 

-015 

P. 

100 

-     395 

-0-28 

P. 

1035 

+    8350 

^0-58 

P. 

210 

+    2<J5-0 

-2-6 

P. 

59 

+    235-0 

—  0-84 

P. 

35 

+      30-0 

~0G6 

B. 

M 

+    500  0 

—  0(15 

P. 

108 

+    9M-0 

-0-23 

P. 

98-6 

+  177fi-0 

-2-68 

vi. 

SS 

+  15O0-O 

-i-y 

V(. 

9 

+       00 

-  0-715 

Da. 

lfi2-5 

+      250 

-2-8 

B. 

M 

+      29-5 

-4-14 

B. 

C3 

-      470 

-0-(i 

B. 

i\i 

+        8-0 

—  0-13 

B. 

58 

+        8-8 

-1-84 

B. 

128 

+      700 

-4-6 

Al. 

92 

+      17-0 

-3-9 

B. 

4C 

+        8-2 

-2-43 

B. 

60 

+      17-0 

-2-6 

B. 

78 

+       4-5 

-2-27 

PBtt. 

123 

+       3-0 

-2-74 

PetL 

94 

+      4S-0 

-234 

Pott. 

101 

+    333-S 

-55 

P. 

85 

+    806-0 

^4-9 

P. 
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Tabls  XS.— Heat  op  VoLATiLOATioif  (Latest  Heat)  op  thk  EtEMESTg  asd 
TftETR  Principal  CoMroTnnu),  hefebred  to  the  sahs  Gasbocs  Volchk 

(2232  LlTBES;  1,'NIIEB  ATUOBTEBOIV   PiLfiSSUBB. 


KaSUK. 


Foniidn. 


]lol«c«ilar 
Weight!. 


huuat 

UeaL 


AnllMTltlM. 


Bromine  (licjaid)     ... 

Ifxline  (liunMtl  .... 
.^-tiulpbur  {liquid)     .     .     . 

Metcuiy  (liquid)     .     .     . 

Wulor 

Ammoida 

Hyilrofliioric  aciii    . 

NitrogtjL  im'uoxlile      .     . 

Nitric  |)oroxi<l6        .     .     , 

Nitnig«n  ix^iitoxide  (liijuicl) 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphurous  aahydriilo  .     . 

Sulphurio  anhydiide  (solid) 
—    ^raoiiio  acid  (solidj     , 

CftiboQ  di^nlphido  .     , 

Uydrofijranio  acid    .     .     . 

Oyaaogua  chloride  . 

Amylene 

Uiatnyleiitf 

BenUQQ 

TDrwlwnthcno     .... 

MoUw!  alcohol  .... 

Ethyl  ftloohftl     .     .     .     . 

Alik-tiyde 

Acetoae 

Formic  iicid 

Acetic  acid 

Ethj?l  acetato     .... 

Urdiaary  ether  .... 


It 

cftjCfijO) 
C,Tf,(H,0) 

C,H,0 

CH.O, 

c,u.o. 

C,H,{C,H.O,) 
0,H,(C,H.O) 


The  calculation  of  the  pressures  exerted  at  tlte  moment  of 
decQui position  of  an  explosive  aubstanr.e,  requires  not  only  the 
knowlwlge  of  the  Ticat  disengaged  by  the  transformation,  but 
also  that  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  the  explosion 
and  their  volume.  It  is  equally  necessarj*  to  know  the  specific 
lieat  of  the  component  bodies,  in  order  to  know  the  effects  of  a 
certain  heating  on  these  bodies.  Finally,  the  volume  which 
they  occupy  for  a  given  weight,  and  which  is  deduced  from 
their  dcnsityi  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  valuation  of  the 
density  of  charge  and  specific  pressure  (p.  23).  These  con- 
siderations have  induced  the  author  to  give  the  following 
tables : — 


TABLEa 


Ul 


Tabui  XXL— 8pBcinc  Ubatb  of  SuBvriJfou  wmof  cait  br  obobtko  ik 

TSU  BTQST  or  EXFLOUTH.— G*8B8. 


Fonnvlc. 


H/dmgeD 

XncTSea 

— -MltngBD 

Ohlonne 

-^Chrtwoifl  oxide  .... 

Mitrio  oxide       .... 

NitrogcD  monoxide  .  . 
..iSuboaio  uid    .... 

IteliiliitnKU  aohydiido 

Wuer  vrnponr  .... 

Hydrochloric  nnid  gM .      . 

Bolphurctted  bjdi^^  gn 

Amnuinift  g&e    .... 

Methftob 

Ethylene 


HoImdUt 

WdcbU. 


SprdAc  Heat  ai  eemiast  pnunrt, 
referred 


to  1  grm. 


8410 

0-217 

0--i44 

(hl21  (0°-200*> 

0^45 

0-232 

0^2C 

0-215 

0-lM 

0480 

0-185 

0-243 

0-535 

0-593 

0-404 


(o°-aoo") 

(0«-200''> 

(oo-aoo") 

(I28»-220'0 


(o^-aoo") 
(o<'-aoo''> 

(0**-2W«) 


tatlMawle. 
caUr 
wataki 
ondar 

13-33  tUm. 


6S2> 
606 
G'82 
8-58 
6-B6 
6-96 
9-M 
9-SO 
0-86 
6-64 
6-75 
8-80 
SU 
9-50 
11-80 


'  The«e  nnmlK'ni  rcpreBent  mULD  flftloiies.    The  epcciflo  heati  st  conrtant 
Toltuae  an  deduced  Ctoia  thete  by  laUnuUng  the  ooDstaDl  2. 


Tablb  IXn.— SfEcrnt 

Hbats  op 

Sf&STAHOU    WHTOn  GAM    BB    OSSBBTSD    [31 

TH£  gTLDT   Or  EXTLOSITKS. — SoLlDa  AKD   LIQUHMI. 

VoriDnlm. 

lecti. 

8|Mciao  Boui  nAcnd 

^^B                Smam. 

to  1  gnn. 

IoUm 
lent 

»«tgbL 

KLmEtTS. 

0203  solid 

3-2 
37 

ff"*r''"'        .      .      •      . 

8 

16 

0-234  liquid  (120°  to 

150=*) 
0-19  wJid 

5-9 

PboepboruB       .     .     . 

P 

81 

0-2()  liquid 

C-3 

AncnJo 

Aj 

75 

0081 

61 

AstimoDy    .... 

Sb 

122 

0-051 

6-2 

BiMDUth        .... 

Bi 

210 

0-031 

fi'5 

Tin 

Sn 

59 

0-055 

8-8 

-Ctrton 

C 

12 

0-202  i^rapliita,  coke 
0-211  cAlcioed  wood 

2-4 
29 

I»o 

Fe 

28 

0  114 

S-2 

Zine 

Zn 

82-5 

009G 

&1 

Cupper 

Cu 

315 

001)5 

8-0 

Mercury      .... 

Hg 

100 

0033 

S'8 

L«*d 

Pb 

1035 

Oi>314 

3-ft 

SUver 

Ag 

108 

0334 

6-8 

rutLomn     .... 

PI 

S8-9 

0^4 

8-S 

(iuld 

Aa 

985 

0-324 

8-2 
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^^^L^^         SpBomo  Heats  of  8ub0ta!(cb9  which  am 

BB    OBSKBTBD  IX    TBB   StCDY   OF       1 

^^^^^K                               ExFunTH — Solum  amd  Liquids.— (Con/iAiMrf.) 

^^^^^^B                         Kbbm. 

FoTBiaim. 

EqoIvA- 

SpectBc  SuU  refetred 

totlw 

iMtlA. 

to  1  ffmt. 

•^ 

wrigU. 

^^H                                         OXIDES. 

^^^B                  Sfsgneaia     .... 

MgO 

SO 

0-244 

5-9 

^^^1                 Cbromiam  oxide 

Or,0, 

76 

0-1  ■» 

14-5 

^^^1                 AltuDLna      .... 

AI,0, 

SI 

0217 

11-2 

^^^1                 Ferric  oxi<lu 

F6,0, 

ao 

0-1  s 

ISl 

^^H               Zbo  axJdfl  .... 

ZnO 

40-5 

013 

3-4 

^^H                 Copper  oxidfl    .     .     . 

CuO 
\Cn,0 

39-3 
71 

0-14 

on 

5-7 
7-7 

^^^1                  Lead  oxide  .... 

PU) 

11  IS 

0  051 

57 

^^^B                Stannio  oxide    ... 

SnO, 

75 

ooys 

14-0 

^H                BUiim 

BiO, 

60 

0  195 

11-4 

^^^1                      CHLOBIURS      ASD      ffCl/* 

^^H 

^^^B                  Aminntiiiiii)  cliloridfi    . 

NH^Cl 

93-9 

0873 

20-0 

^^^B                Fotoujiiai  chloride 

KCl 

746 

0173 

12  9 

^^H                Bodiutn  chlorlJo     .     . 

NaCl 

5S-5 

0^14 

12-5 

^^^B                D*xitiin  (thloride 

fluUI, 

iat-0 

0090 

e-3 

^^^H                Culoium  chlnrido    . 

CbCJ, 
AgCl 

55-5 

0104 

&-2 

^^^1               Bilver  chloride  . 

143-5 

O-Ofll 

i,ri 

^^^H           •— Pulouium  sttlpbidc     • 

K,S 

55-1 

... 

e-9' 

^^H                Bodiatn  sulphide    .     . 

Na^ 

38-0 

... 

8-9' 

^^H                Iron  tulpbido    .     .     . 

F«H 

M-0 

0138 

60 

^^^1                PotauioD  rerrocysDide 

K.Ke^y, 

212-0 

fr28 

590 

^^"                                       KITBATI8. 

[               **""-  PoUuaiam  nitnte  .     . 

KNO, 

101 

/0-239  soTid 
1.0-382  liquid 

24-2 

^^^L                Sodium  nitrate . 

NaNO, 

85 

130-5 

105-8 

lii5-5 

170 

33-5 

^^^B                 Btirium  nitrata 
^^^1                Stroutiiim  oitiBte  . 
^^^H                 Lead  uitnito 
^^^1               Silver  uitrnto    . 

PKNOO, 
AgNO, 

0278 

0-15 

0-18 

on 

0*148 

23-7 
19-0 

191 
18-2 
24-4 

364 

^^^1               Ammoniu  nitnitd    . 

NH^NU 

80-0 

0-ISS 

^^"                    eUU>BATEg    AXD    CHIIO- 

W                                                  MATES. 

^^^         '""^Potewiom  nlphste 
^^^H               Hodium  sultjhate 
^^H               Oaloinm  lulpbate    .     . 

MO. 

CatiO. 

87 
71 

68 

OlM 

0229 

0-18 

O'll 

lS-6 

le-a 

12-7 
12-6 
12-4 
lS-3 
14-1 
187 
17-5 
27-« 
18-2 
14-5 

^^^1                 Barium  eulphatn    . 

BoSO, 

Ue'6 

^^^B               8tioDtiam  sulpiiate 

SrHO. 

Sl-8 

014 
0-22 

^^^1                Muf;ii»8iiiin  Bulphnte    . 

60  0 

^^^^               Copper  Eulpliute 

CtiflO. 

80  5 

0-134 

^^^B               Putautum  by[>a6ulpliitQ 

K,K,0, 

US 

0^i!0 

^^^1               Sodium  hypo«utpbiU)  . 
^^^B               Potauiam  chromato    , 
^^^B               Fotaariuin  Ijichroronla 
^^B             I^ead  ohioiiiAte      .     . 

Na,8,0, 
K,OtO, 
K,Cr,0, 
PbCrO. 

79 

97 

117 

0-221 

oie 

0187 
009 

^^H                                  CAHDONATtS. 

^^H          ""^iPolaaflom  oarbooato    . 

K,00, 

09-1 

0-21 

15-0 

^^H             Boditno  earboiuite  .     . 

Na,CO, 
CaCO, 

ss-o 

0-27 

14-3 

^^H             ORlduia  carbonate .     . 

50-0 

0-209 

lO'.'i 

^^H               DArioin  oarbotmtu  .     , 

BoCO, 

ye-s 

Oil 

10-7 

^^H              Lead  oarboDate       .     , 

PbCO, 

134  0 

0145 

10-7 
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SpxOITIO    HsATB    07    SCBSTANOZB  WHICH    CAS    BB    OBSKBVKD    IN  THE  SXUVT  OF 

EZPI.0BITE8 — 8oLiDa  AND  LiQmDa.— (CimftntMd.) 


FonnulK. 

leatB. 

Specific  Heata  nfemd 

Hamea. 

tolgnn. 

to  th« 
lent 

welgbb 

OHLOBATBS. 

Fotaaeiam  chlorate 

.       KOlO, 

122-6 

0-21 

257 

Fotawium  pezbhlon 

ite         EClOt 

138*6 

0-19 

26-3 

ITATEB,  ACIDS,  OBOJ 

LNIO 

OOHPODNDB. 

"Water    .     .     . 

.       H,0 

9 

fl-O  liquid 
\0'50  solid 

9-0 
4-5 

Nitric  acid  .     . 

HNO, 

63 

0'44S  Uqaid 

28-0 

Sulphiirio  acid  . 

.       H,80, 

49 

0-84  liquid 

16-7 

Senzene 

•       0,H, 

78 

0-44  liquid 
0-595  about  20'* 

84-0 

Alcohol        . 

C,H,0 

46 

27-3 

Glycerin      .     . 

.       0,H,0, 

92 

0-591 

54-4 

Uannite 

C,jHmO„ 

182 

0-824 

69-1 

Cane  sugar  .     . 

»t2 

0-801 

103-0 

The  specific  heats  of  solid  compounds  can  be  approximately 
calculated  from  the  sum  of  those  of  their  elements ;  the  latter 
being  taken,  not  with  the  real  values  which  they  possess  in 
the  free  state,  but  with  the  values  calculated  by  Kopp  from  the 
mean  of  the  observed  values  for  their  compounds.  He  has  thus 
obtained  the  following  empirical  values  referred  to  the  equiva- 
lent weights : — 

6-4  for  K,  Li,  Na,  Rb.  Tl,  Ag,  As,  Bi,  Sb,  Br,  I,  CI. 
5-4  for  P. 
5-0  for  F. 
3-8  for  Si  (28). 

3-2  for  Al,  Au,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Cd,  Co,  Cr,  Cu,  Fe,  Hg,  Ir,  Mg,  Mn,  Ni,  Os,  Pb, 
Pd,  Pt,  R,  Sn,  Ti,  Mo,  N,  Zn,  Se,  Te. 
2-7  for  S  (16),  B  (11). 
2-3  for  H. 
2-0  for  0  (8). 
1-8  for  C  (12). 
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Table  TitTTT — Jytssmsa  akd  Holecci^b  Voluiucs  or  sons  Bodies. 


N4BM. 


'Sulphur  .     .     . 

Carbon    .     .     . 

Copper    .     .     . 
U«d  .... 

BUwr      .     .     . 

IroQ  .... 

Tin     ...     . 

Meroory  .      .     . 

ZitM  .... 

MugDetii:  iroQ  oxide 

1,#iwl  nxidd  ,     . 

Tin  oxide     .     . 

ChromiiiiD  oxiJe 

Alumina       .     . 

BLlioa       .     .     . 

PotoMinm  chlori<le 

9nclijm  oblnrido 

Bftftum  chlorido 

Stnmtiiini  clilorido 

AnUDoniiim  oLlurido 

Potaaiimu  ovtinide 
•.Potaseium  Ditnte    . 

Bodinm  nitrite  .     . 

Bimiim  uitnte  .     . 

Lewd  nitrate      .     . 

SilvoT  nitmtA     ,     . 

Ammotiium  nitrate 
-Potauium  carlwi'nHte 

SfKkiuitL  carboQnte    . 

Bartiini  corboDnto  , 

Strnntiuia  o«rbouate 

Culcinm  oarboBHte . 

Poiaasiutu  8ii1|>ftale 

Botliuiii  Hulpbato     . 

Bftriam  i>ulp)iate     . 

Rtrontiiirii  »ul]]hat« 

Cmletuni  acilphal^    . 

PotaMium  (rh)omt« 

Potaiiiittn  bichromate 

Oane  auf^t  . 


^paSMM. 

IMIU. 

8 

16 

0 

6 

Cd 

3I-6 

Pb 

103-5 

Ag 

108 

Fe 

28 

8d 

59 

^ 

100 

Za 

82-5 

Fe,0, 

U6 

PbO 

m-5 

SnO, 

75 

Cr,0, 

79 

A1,0, 

51-5 

SiO, 

60 

KO] 

74-6 

MaCl 

SS5 

BaCl, 

lH-6 

SrCl, 

793 

NH,Cl 

535 

KCN 

651 

KKO, 
NaNO, 

lori 

85 

Ba{NO,), 

1305 

PWNOA 

165-5 

AcNO, 

170: 

NH^NO, 

80 

K.CO, 

G9-1 

N..,CO, 

sa 

BaOO, 

9BS 

SrCO, 

73-8 

CWCO, 

50 

K,SO, 

87-1 

N»,80. 
BnSO. 

71 

116-5 

BrSO. 

918 

CaSO, 

68 

KCIO, 

122-6 

K,Cr,0, 

147 

Ci,H„0„ 

842 

PcD4tr. 


2H)4 

13-5  diamond 
2-27  gmphita 
1-57  uuorpLk. 
8-M 
11-4 
JO-47 
7-8 
7-8 
1S-S9 
«■» 
6-9 
9S6 
6-71 
5-2 
3-5  to  4-1 
205 
194 
215 
870 
280 
1-58 
l-.'ii 
2l)G 
2-20 
818 
4-40 
4-S5 
1-71 
226 
2-46 
4-30 
382 
2-71 
2-fW 
2  S3 
4-45 
359 
2i»3 
233 
2-6d 

I'ftd 


VollUBA. 


cub-  cms. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


calorqietric  apparatus. 

§  1.  General  Remarks. 

1.  The  author  has  carried  out  almost  all  the  measurementa  of 
the  quantities  of  heat  liberated  or  abaorbed  in  his  experimenta 
with  the  water  calorimeter.  It  is  vcrj'  woll  adapted  for  deter- 
miBatioDs  concerning  explosive  substances.  This  instninient, 
employed  by  I>ulong  and  Regnault,  and  also  by  ThouiBen, 
appears  to  offer  the  guarantees  of  tho  greatest  aceunicy.  In 
fact,  the  <]^aantities  detemiined  by  it  approach  us  closely  as 
poeeible  the  theoretical  definition  of  the  "  calorie " ;  whilst 
the  ice  calorimeter  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  as  well  as  that  of 
Biinaen,  and  tlie  mercury  calorimeter  of  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
determine  different  quantities,  such  aa  the  weight  of  water 
liquefied,  or  the  expansions  of  certain  liquids.  The  relation  of 
these  quantities  to  the  calorie  must  be  found  separately,  by  a 
system  of  special  experiments,  and  it  is  liable  to  incessant 
variation,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
medimu.  In  the  use  of  these  iustrumenta,  therefore,  all  the 
uncertaintiea  of  indirect  measurements  occur. 

2.  The  cnndition.s  tmder  wliich  the  calorimeter  is  employed 
are  very  simple,  and  capable  of  being  easily  reproduced  by  all 
chemists  and  physicists  who  desire  to  cany  out  similar  experi- 
ments.  Tiie  meaaurementa  are,  moreover,  more  promptly 
executed,  and  the  calculation  easier  than  by  any  other  method. 
For  the  complete  discussion  of  the  process,  the  verification  of 
the  thermometers,  and  the  an-angcmcnta  special  to  certain  ex- 
perimenta, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  autlior'a  "Easai  de 
M&auique  Chimi4Qe,"  where  these  subjects  are  more  fuUy 
treated. 

§  2.  DEscmrrioN  of  the  CAtoamETER. 

1.  The  apparatus  consists  of  three  fundamental  parts,  viz.  a 
calorimeter;    a    thermometer;    an    envelope.      The    annexed 

L 
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OALOBIMETRIO   APPARATUS. 


sketch  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  apparatus  (scale  one- 
fifth). 

2.  The  calorimeter,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  a  platinum, 
brass,  or  glass  vessel,  with  very  thin  wolls^  goblet  shaped,  pro- 
vided with  various  fittings,  and  placed  on  three  cork  points. 
We  shall  now  deacribe  it  in  detail 

In  the  gre&ter  number  of  the  experiments,  a  cylindrical 
platinum  vessel,  capable  of  containing  at  least  GOO  cub.  cms.  of 
liquid,  was  used.     It  is  0120  metre  in  height  by  0*085  metre  in 


^ 


^L 


,i«i  >.  ^  f.'i-ay.-.-.^yjiii^i 


Fig.  19.— Bertbelot'i  Calorimetor.  vitb  ita  EuTelopea. 

QO.  caloHmMM  of  pUtlnnm;  C.  Um  rovtr;  M.  caJorimrtrla  tbpnnomelci  i  BK, 
•Uver-plibid  aiivolapai  C,  cover  uf  tuue{  HH,  iloobb  envrlcpe  of  Un  plat«,  tilled 
wtih  wMcrt  O",  ayrrt  or  sMnt;  AAA,  ctlrrtr;  a,  tti  thcrmoQMter ;  f^  JackM  c( 
tlitch  Mt  covwtng  tbe  tiD  pl»tc  rnrtJope. 

diameter,  and  weighs  G3'43  grma.  It  ia  provided  with  a 
platinum  cover,  fixed  with  a  bayonet  joint  on  the  edges  of  the 
cylindrical  vessel,  and  pierced  with  various  holes  for  the  passage 
of  the  thermometer,  stirrer,  conducting  tubes  for  the  gases, 
liquidSj  etc.     This  cover  weighs  12'18  gnns. 

It  i-s  only  employed  in  certain  experiments,  the  calorimeter 
being  for  the  moat  part  uncovered. 

In  experiments  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is 


BTIRREH. 
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almoet  inBtantaneous,  the  cover  and  the  stirrer  may  be  omitted, 

and  the  thermometer  itself  employed  to  agitate  the  liquid,  which 

suupliHea  operations. 

Under  these  conditions  the  calorimeter  is  very  simple,  as  will 

be  seen.    Reduced  to  water  it  is  equivalent  to  3  grms.  to  4  grms.^ 

acoording  to  the  accessory  pieces,  that  is  to  say,  that  ita  caiori- 

metric  mass  does  not  exceed  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the 

mass  of  the  aqueous  liquids  which  il  cuntains.  a  circumstance 

which  is  very  favourable  to  accuracy  in  experiments. 

The  author  has  also  used  several  other  platinum  calorimeters, 

one  with  capacity  of  1  litre,  which  has  served  for  the  greater 

number  of  his  experiments  on  the  detonation  of  gases,  another 

of  2*5  litres. 

In  certain  expenments  where  it  was  necessary  that  contact 

with  the  air  should  be  completely  avoided,  glass  phials  containing 

700  eras,  to  800  cms.  have  been 

used,  as  calorimeters,  always  plac- 
ing them  in  tlie  same  protecting 
I  envelope.  These  instruments 
[give  measurements  which  are  the 
)re  exact  the  larger  they  are, 
[but  on  the  condition  of  con- 
[Btmiiog  larger  weights  of  the 
[Bubstancee.    This  limits  the  use 

of  the   large   instruments.      On 

the  contrary,  the  small  ones  are 

Qiore  subject  to  corrections  for 

coaling  which  may  be  neglected 

with  calorimeters  of  half  a  litre 

and  upwards,  tor  the  duration  of 

an  onfinary  experiment  (one  to 

two  minutes)  and  whenever  the 

excesses  of  temperature  remain 

leas  than  2". 

3.  ^/irrCT".— In  the  ex|)eriraents 

in  which  the  stirring  of  the  water 

by  means  of  the  thermometer 

was  insufficient,  or  presented  any 

difficulty,  a  stirrer  of  special  form 

was  employed,  superior  to  those 

litberto   used,  because  it   more 

^completely  mixes  all  tlie  layers 

of  water,  with  less  expenditure 

offeree. 

This  stirrer  (Fig.  20)  consists  of  four  wide  helicoidal  blades, 

A  A'  A"  A,'"  very  thin,  inclined  at  about  45°  to  the  vertical  and 

normal  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder  emphiyed  aa  a 

calorimeter.     They  are  mounted  on  a  frame  formed  of  two 

l2 


Fig.  20. 
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horizontal  rings,  B  B',  which  hold  the  frame  together  at  its  ends, 
aud  of  four  strong  vertical  rods,  the  whole  being  in  platinum  or 
brass,  as  may  be  required. 

Tlie  blades,  about  O'OIO  metre  in  width,  and  the  ringa  of  equal 
breadth,  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  frame,  concentric  to  an 
internal  cylindrical  space,  the  whole  being  in  ita  turn  enveloped 
and  almost  touched  by  the  cylindrical  vessel,  V  V,  which  con- 
stitutes the  calorimeter. 

Two  of  the  vertical  rods  are  prolonged  about  015  metre  above 
the  calorimeter,  and  joined  at  their  upper  cud  by  a  half  ring  of 
wood,  C  C,  of  Kuitable  width  and  tliickuess.  The  lower  ring  is 
provided  with  four  small  feet  or  prolongations,  a  few  millimetres 
in  length,  and  arranged  so  that  the  stirrer  rests  on  their  rounded 
ends,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calorimeter. 

The  whole  may  be  seen,  in  the  centre  of  the  calorimeter 
(Fig.  20).  In  the  cylindrical  space  surrounded  by  the  stirrer 
are  placed  the  thermometer  and  suitable  apparatus. 

In  order  to  employ  this  stiiTer,  the  half  ring  is  held  in  the 
haud,  or  by  some  mechanical  appliance  (turn-spit,  hydraulic,  or 
electro-magnetic  motor,  etc.),  the  stirrer  is  lilted  a  few  millimetres. 
and  a  horizontal  and  rotary  movement  around  its  vertical  axis 
is  imparted  to  it.  This  movement  is  alternating,  and  comprifies 
an  arc  of  from  30*  to  35®.  In  consequence  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter  is  impelled  towards  the  centre,  and  at  all  heights  at 
the  same  time,  being  sharply  tlirust  forward  by  the  heUcoidal 
blades,  which  strike  the  water  at  an  angle  of  45'  with  the 
vertical 

The  degree  of  perfection  which  is  hereby  attained  in  the 
mixture  of  the  layers,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  tliis 
result  is  obtained,  even  with  a  slight  effort  and  slow  movement, 
are  surprising. 

Besides,  the  stirrer  not  coming  continually  out  of  the  liquid, 
as  happens  with  stirrers  movml  up  and  down,  is  not  exposed  to 
the  very  sensible  evaporation  to  which  the  latter  give  rise,  Dor 
to  the  causes  of  error  which  result  therefrom. 

4,  The  calorimeter  just  described  may  be  employed  under 
extremely  varied  conditions.  A  full  account  will  be  found  in 
the  "Essai  de  Mc^anique  Chimique"  and  in  the  author's 
*'  M^moires."  Some  of  the  special  instruments  employed  for 
effecting  chemical  reactions  in  the  interior  of  this  calorimeter 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapters,  in  connection  with 
the  experiments  for  which  they  have  been  constructed. 


§  3.  Detonator  or  Calorimetric  Bo^rB. 

1.  A  description  will  now  Ije  given  of  the  apparatus  used  to 
measure  by  detonation  both  the  heat  of  combustion  of  hydro- 
carbon gases,  or  by  an  inverse  process  the  heat  of  formation  of 
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the  oxygen  yielding  gases  sucli  as  nitrogen  monoxide  and 
dioxide,  the  apparatus  employed  not  having  been  described  in 
the  work  previuusly  quuLed. 

2.  The  method  cnnaists  in  mixing  in  a  suitable  vessel  the  gas 
or  vapour  with  the  proportion  of  oxygen  strictly  necessary  to 
bum  it  completely,  or  even  with  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen  when 
thiB  excess  is  not  detrimental ;  tlieu,  in  causing  the  explosion  of 
the  mixture  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  at  constant  volume.  The 
detonator  having  been  previously  placed  in  a  calorimeter,  the 
heat  produced  is  measured.  By  proceeding  in  tliis  manner, 
the  combustion  lasts  only  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  is  always 
total,  at  least  for  gases  properly  so  called ;  in  short,  the  calori- 
metric  measurement  is  effected  in  the  shortest  possible  time — 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  conditions  of  the  greatest  accuracy. 

3.  Trtim  tliis  measurement  is  dwluced,  by  ealoulation,  the  heat 
liberated  by  the  total  combustion  of  the  gas,  simple  or  com- 
pound. If,  further,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  liberated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  elements,  when  the  gas  is  compound, 
be  known,  it  is  suflicieiit  to  deduct  from  this  sum  tlie  heat  of 
combuutiuu  of  the  said  cumpound  gas  to  obtain  the  heat  of 
formation  of  this  gas,  by  means  of  its  elements. 

For  example,  mareh  gas,  CH^,  taken  at  the  weight  of  16  grms., 
liberates,  when  burning  at  constant  pressure,  2135  Cal.  Now 
ita  elements  liberate  respectively,  for  C  =  12  grms.,  taken  in  the 
diamond  form,  U4  Ual,  and  for  H,  =  4  gnna.,  138  Cal;  hence 
we  conclude  that  the  formation  of  marsh  gas  from  its  elements 
C  (diamond)  +  H^  =  CH«;  liberates  +  U  +  138  -  213'5  = 
+  18-5  Cal. 

4.  The  same  method  has  enabled  the  author  to  measure  in  an 
inverse  sense  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  oxide  employed 
as  oxygen  yielding  gaa.  This  gas,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  does 
oot  detonate  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark ;  bnt  it 
explodes  violently  when  mixed  with,  ethylene  or  cyanogen. 
Such  a  mixture  has,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  proportions 
atrictly  necessary  for  total  combnation,  explwled  in  the  apparatus, 
and  the  heat  liberated  measured. 

The  some  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  same  com- 
bustible gases  and  pure  oxygen. 

This  having  been  done,  it  is  sufficient  to  deduct  the  heat 
liberated  in  the  first  case  from  that  produced  in  the  second,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  oxide  by  its 
elements  without  any  other  data  than  these  two  intervening  in 
this  calculation.  In  tliia  way  we  hnd  a  negative  number,  viz. 
-  21-6  Cal.  for  N  +  0  =  NO  (30  gnna.),  which  means  that  the 
combustion  of  an  oxidisable  body,  eflected  by  nitric  oxide, 
liberalee  more  heat  than  the  same  combustion  effected  by  pure 
o^^gen. 

Thus  nitric  oxide  is  formed  from  its  elements  with  absorp- 
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tion  of  heat,  and  contains  mora  enei^  than  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  which  constitute  it.   This  circumstance  is  all-important. 

for  it  explains  the  combustion 
power  of  tlie  oxygenated  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen. 

5.  This  being  established,  we 
proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus 
employed,  and  to  j^ive  some  types 
of  experiments  in  order  to  charac- 
terise  the  method.  As  for  the  forms 
of  the  apparatus,  they  belong  to 
two  models — the  ellipsoidal  and 
the  semi-cylindrical  bomb,  the 
method  of  closing  these  two  models 
being  slightly  difierent.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  gases,  their 
extraction,  the  ignition,  and  the 
OVk^^^^HMi^'    '"ilB^^    measurement  of  the  heat  liberated 

are  always  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Fig.  21  represents  the  calori- 
metric  bomb  employed  for  the 
author's  first  measurements.  Its 
capacity  is  218  cms.,  and  its  value 
in  wat«r  51  grms. 

It  is  formed  of  a  receiver,  B'B', 
and  of  a  cover,  BJJ  (Fig.  22),  held 
together  by  a  screw  joint  pronded 
with  lugs,  00,  both  of  steel  plate. 
2*5  mms.  in  thickness.  They  were 
electro-plat«ii  internally  with  a  very  tbick  layer  of  gold,  weighing 
about  22  grms.,  which  resisted  all  the  explosions.  At  first  the 
^  bomb  was  plated  internally  with 

platinum,  but  platinum  thus  de- 
posited does  not  stand  prolonged 
use.  After  a  certain  number  of 
observations. the  platinum  is  raised, 
or  eliminated,  during  cleaning,  and 
the  exposed  iron  becomes  oxidised 
during  the  explosions,  especially 
when  water  is  fonned.  Flatiuam 
electro-plating  was  therefore  com- 
pletely abandoned.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  lixtid  on  tlie  interior 
should  be  determined  by  special 
weighings,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  the  value  of  it  in  water, 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  steel.  The  exterior  surface  of 
the  bomb  was  also  nickel -plated,  to  render  it  less  oxidisable. 


Fig.  SI. — Calrmietrio  bomb 
(MCtian). 


B 
Fig.  22— CoTCT. 
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The  cover  carries  laterally  an  insulating  ivory  fitting  traversetl 
by  a  platinum  wire,//,  which  is  fitted  with  a  small  acrewed 
portion,  which  holds  it  in  the  ivory.  By  this  wire  the  electric 
apark  is  made  to  pass. 

In  every  experiment,  before  closing  the  apparatus,  a  small 
mica  disk,  pierced  in  the  centre,  is  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the 
ivory  to  protect  the  latter  from  the  flame  of  the  explosion. 
The  gases  are  introduced  at  the  outset,  and  extracted  at  the  end 


it 
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Pi^.  Sfl.— Bomb  fluspeDded  in  the  oBloiimeter. 

by  the  aid  of  a  mercury  pump,  combined  w-ith  nn  apparatus 
similar  to  Begnault's  eudiometer,  but  greater  in  capacity  (half  a 
litre);  tliis  introduction  being  effected  through  an  orifice,  p, 
which  can  be  stopped  at  will  by  the  screw  VV,  fitted  with  a 
head  C  and  a  channel  KK'. 

Fi^.  23  shows  the  caloriraetric  bomb  in  place  inside  the 
calorimeter,  with  its  supports  and  the  glass  three-way  cocks  for 
operating  it. 
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6.  M.  Golaz  also  constructed  for  the  author  another  apparatus 
of  a  similar  form,  wholly  of  platinum  internally,  covered 
externally  with  sheet  steel  The  screw  and  the  tube  which  it 
traverses  are  entirely  of  platinum,  which  allows  of  passing 
chlorine,  and  sulphuretted  or  acid  gases  through  it.     The  con- 


Fig,  24. 


Fis.  25. 


struction    of  this 
execution. 


platinum    screw  is  a  real  masterpiece  of 


Fig.  24  is  tho  drawing  of  this  apparatus  complete.  Tig.  25  m 
repri^senta  the  receiver  apart.  Fig.  26,  the  cover  fitted  with  tho  V 
closing  screw.     Fig.  27,  the  tightening  piece,  F  F,  of  the  cover. 


FiR  2e.-UovBr.  Fig  27.-Tight«ciDg  pioco.        Fig  ai-Auxiliary  nuL 

Lastly  Fig.  28  the  auxiUary  nut  R,  fitted  with  two  pins  a.  a', 
for  screwing  up  the  preceding  piece.  This  nut  does  not  form 
part  of  the  apparatus  immersed  in  the  calorimeter. 

The  second  apparatus  has  an  internal  capacity  equal  to 
247  cms.,  contains  662  grms.  of  platinum  and  419  grms.  of  steel, 
and  is  equivalent  in  water  to  70-4  grma. 

Its  dimensions  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  make  it  act  m  the 
calorimeter  of  1  litre,  containing  only  550  grms.  of  water. 

7.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  the  elevation  of  temiwrature 
may  amount  to  1  'S**  to  2'0'*. 


EXPEBniENTAL  DETAILa 
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The  calorimetric  me&surcmonta,  carried  out  to  within  3(0  of 
.a  d^ree,  involves  a  smaller  error  thau  by  the  old  method, 
seeing  tliat  the  cwmbustini]*  are  generally  total,  and  the  correc- 
tions extremely  reduced,  through  the  short  duration  of  the 
experintent. 

However,  the  accui-acy  13  limited  by  the  weight  of  the 
substance  on  which  we  arc  obHged  U)  ojjerate;  the  weight  of 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  generally  not  exceeding  0'200  gnns.  to 
0*300  in  the  most  favourable  cases. 

The  t^uautity  of  gas  burnt  may  be  estimated  either  from  its 
initial  volume,  or  from  the  weight  of  ita  products. 

The  efitimatioD  of  the  initial  volume  presents  great  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  taking  intu  account  the  internal  spaces 
of  the  tubes  juiniug  the  bomb  to  the  receivers  iu  which  tlie 
gases  are  measured.  It  has,  however,  lieen  effected  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  preferable  to  weigh,  after 
combustion,  the  gaseous  products,  whicli  ^edu^^e  tliemselves 
ordinarily  to  carbi.tnic  acid.  With  this  object  the  gases  are 
collected  fn>m  the  bomb,  after  exi>losion,  by  means  of  a  mercury 
pump,  and  passed  through  a  tutje  filled  with  pumice-stone  and 
snlphnric  acid,  which  dries  them,  then  through  a  Liebig  tube 
filled  with  potash,  followed  by  a  U  tube  filled  with  solid  potash, 
in  order  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid.  The  bomb  is  tlirice 
filled  with  air  free  from  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  clear  out  tlm 
^oses  completely,  and  each  time  the  gases  extracted  from  the 
bomb  are  passed  tlirtjugh  th«  Litibig  tube.  The  latter,  and  the 
tube  filled  n-ith  solid  potash,  are  finally  weighed.  It  is  necessary 
to  further  make  the  following  verifications. 

In  the  first  place,  the  combostiou  of  each  gas  is  effected  in 
the  eudiometer,  over  mercury,  iu  order  to  see  that  it  is  pure  ami 
gives  the  theoretical  figures. 

Then  a  similar  combustion  is  carried  out  iu  the  calorimetric 
liomb,  the  whol«  of  the  gaaea  arc  extracted  from  it  by  the  pump, 
and  collected  over  mercury.  After  the  absorj»tion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  of  the  oxygen,  it  is  ascertained  whether  there 
remains  any  trace  of  combustible  gas  (carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen, 
znush  gas,  etc.). 

ITiia  verification  is  made,  first  with  the  aid  of  acid  cuprous 
chloride,  then  by  means  of  a  fresh  attempt  at  burning,  by  a 
proper  quantity  of  oxygen.  If  nothing  bum,  there  is  added 
to  the  mixture  the  half  of  its  volume  of  electrolytic  gas,  and  the 
attempt  is  repeated. 

In  this  manner  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  combustions 
are  total  vrith  all  hydrocarbon  gases  properly  so  called,  such  as 
methane,  raethene,  ethylene,  ethene,  ethane,  dimethyl,  pro- 
pylene, etc. 

8.  The  combustion  of  nitrated,  chlorinated,  brominated,  iodated 
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and  sulphuretted  gaeea  can  likewise  be  effected  in  the  platinum 
detonator  which  has  just  been  described. 

9.  Not  only  are  permanent  gases  burnt  in  the  apparatus 
above  described,  but  it  is  easy  to  bum  in  them  every  vapour 
the  tension  of  which  is  sufficient  for  it  to  be  completely  trans- 
formed into  gas  in  the  volume  of  oxygen  capable  of  completely 
burning  it  In  this  case  the  liquid  is  weighed  in  a  ainall  sealed 
glass  bulbj  and  the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  bomb ;  the  latter  is 
closed  and  filled  with  oxygen,  then  by  a  few  shocks  the  bulb  is 
broken.  In  a  few  momenta  after  vaporisation  has  taken  place 
the  bomb  is  placed  in  the  calorimeter.  After  five  or  six  minutes, 
during  which  the  thermometer  is  observed,  the  ga3  is  exploded, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  is  collected  and  weighed  as  above. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  we  have  the  advantage  of 
l>eing  able  to  control  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  obtaine<l,  by 
the  weight  of  the  original  liquid. 

In  the  case  of  aldehyde,  glycolic  ether,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hydrocliloric  and  hydrobromic  ethers,  methylic  and  ethylic 
alcohols,  etc.,  the  operations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  above 
way. 

The  combustions  are  total  for  every  vapour  having  a  consider- 
able tension,  such  as  that  of  bodies  boiling  below  50". 

But  for  the  less  volatile  bodies,  as  benisene,  there  is  no  longer 
the  same  certainty  of  total  combustion,  probably  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  some  trace  of  matter  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
grcovea  of  the  apparatus.  In  this  exceptional  case,  the  detona- 
tion method  loses  some  of  its  advantages  and  requires  corrections 
similar  to  the  ordinary  method  by  combustion. 

10.  The  figures  obtained  by  detonation  have  not  exactly  the 
same  significance  as  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  heats  of 
combustion  ;  the  latter  are  carried  out  at  constant  pressure,  the 
former  at  constant  volume.  By  this  method  numbers  are 
obtained  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  majority  of  theoretical 
discussions. 

It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  pass  from  the  numbers  obtained  at 
constant  volume  to  tliose  which  would  be  obtained  at  constant 
pressure.    According  to  the  formula  given  above 

Qtp  =  Q(ii  4-  0-5424  (N  -  N')  +  0002  (N  -  T^t. 

Take,  for  example,  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  at  15". 
CO  -I-  O  =  COi  liberates  at  constant  volume  4-  680  CaL  In 
order  to  pass  from  this  to  the  heat  liberated  at  constant  pressure 
we  should  note  that  on  one  hand  CO  occupies  a  unit  of  volume, 
0  a  half-unit.     Therefore 

On  the  other  hand  COj  occupies  a  unit  of  volume. 

N'  =  l 
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At  0"  we  should  therefore  have  for  the  difference  between  the 
heats  of  combustion  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant 
volume 

+  0-54  X  i  =  +  0-27. 

At  15'*  to  this  figure  must  be  added  +  0'03,  which  raises  the 
correction  to  +  0"30.    The  heat  of  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide 
at  constant  pressure  and  at  15°  will  therefore  be  4-  68*3  Cal. 
Take  again  the  combustion  of  ethane — 

CaHe  +  0,  =  2C0,  +  3HaO 

N  =  1  +  3i  =  4i 

N'  =  2  (assuming  water  liquid) 

N  -  N'  =  2i. 

The  difference  between  the  two  heats  of  combustion  is  ex- 
pressed at  15"  by  +  1-425  CaL 

The  correction  relative  to  condensation  should  in  principle  be 
reduced  by  a  small  quantity  on  account  of  the  appreciable 
tension  of  water  vapour  at  15°,  but  this  quantity  may  be 
n^Iected,  owing  to  its  smallness,  in  the  present  calculation. 

11.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  b«ir  in  mind  that  the 
correction  due  to  the  formation  of  water  vapour  is  very  appreci- 
able in  the  calculation  of  the  heat  of  combustion  at  constant 
volume,  as  well  as  at  constant  pressure,  seeing  that  it  represents 
the  formation  of  gaseous  water,  which  liberates  less  heat  than 
the  formation  of  Uquid  water.  It  has  been  verified  in  all  these 
experiments  from  the  Internal  capacity  of  the  bomb,  and  con- 
formably to  Begnault's  tables  for  the  tension  of  water  vapour 
and  the  vaporisation  heat  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter. 

12.  More  than  three  hundred  explosions  have  been  effected  in 
these  instruments.  No  accident  has  occurred  in  the  instruments 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sudden  pressures 
developed  during  the  explosions.  These  pressures  are  estimated 
at  fifty  atmospheres  in  certain  cases  where  previously  com- 
pressed gaseous  mixtures  have  been  operated  upon. 

13.  We  have,  however,  twice  observed  tiie  spontaneous 
explosion  of  the  gaseous  mixtures  while  they  were  b^g  shaken 
in  closed  and  veiy  dry  glass  vessels,  with  mereuiy.  This  very 
serious  and  singular  accident  appears  due  to  internal  electric 
sparks,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  mercury  on  the  glass  of 
the  flasks,  these  being  held  in  the  hand  and  realising  oonditions 
of  condensation  similar  to  those  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

14.  We  shall  now  expound  the  data  of  a  determination,  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  method  followed  in  the  experiments, 
verifications  and  calculations. 

Ethane. — The  gas  was  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of 
potassium  acetate.  It  was  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  potash, 
from  ethylene  by  bromine,  and  from  carbonic  oxide  by  a  pro- 
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longed  shaking  over  mercury  with  its  own  volume  of  acid 
cuprous  chloride. 

lU  composition  was  verified ;  102  vols,  of  this  gas,  burnt  iu 
the  eudiometer  by  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen  (3fiO  vols.),  produced 
200'6  vols,  of  carbonic  acid.  Tlie  total  diminution  of  the 
volume  after  explosion  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  amounted 
to  451  vols. ;  the  niinainder,  deprived  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  by 
hydroaulphite,  yielded  two  volumes  of  nitrogen. 

According  to  the  formula  C^H,  -I-  Oj  =  SCOj  +  SHjO, 
100  vols,  of  combustible  hydrocarbon  should  have  produced 
200  vols,  of  carlKJiuc:  acid,  occasioning  a  total  dumnution  of  450 
vols. 

The  gas  analysed  was  therefore  ethane,  containing  only  two 
hundredth  parts  of  nitrogen,  which  have  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  heat  of  conibusLiuu. 

The  foregoing  results  ghow  that  the  gas  employed  is  really 
ethane,  aud  that  its  combustion  by  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen  is 
total.  However,  it  has  api>cared  useful  to  prove  that  the  com- 
bustion is  effected  in  the  same  manner  in  the  cidorimetric 
bomb,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  above  equation  is  applicable  U) 
tlie  measurement  itself. 

With  this  object,  the  bomb  was  filled  with  the  nuxtnre  of 
ethane  and  oxygen  in  sxiitable  proportions,  placed  in  the  water 
of  the  calorimeter,  and  the  gases  exploded ;  then  the  whole  of 
the  gases  contained  in  the  bomb  were  extracted  by  the  aid  of 
a  mercury  pump,  passed  into  a  large  test-tube,  in  which  the 
carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  potaslx  and  the  excess  of  oxygen 
by  hydros ulphite. 

It  is  known  tliat  this  reagent  does  not  act  either  on  carbonic 
oxide  or  on  hydrocarbons.  The  residuum  thus  obtained  under- 
went no  tliminution  of  volume  by  ciipruus  chloride,  it  was  not 
combustible,  and.  mixed  with  half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it 
did  not  explode  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark.  In 
another  trial,  for  greater  certainty,  the  analogous  residuum  was 
mixed  with  its  own  voluraB  of  electrolytic  gas  after  adding 
oxygen  to  it,  in  order  to  burn  the  last  traces  of  combustible 
gases,  if  such  existed.  But  tliis  test  sliowed  that  there  remained 
in  the  residuum  nothing  but  nitrogen.  Tlie  combustion  of 
the  ethane  in  the  calorimctric  bomb  had  therefore  been  total, 
as  well  as  in  the  eudiometer. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  a  calorimctric  experiment 
performed  on  October  28,  18H0. 

200  cub.  cms.  of  ethane  and  720  cub.  cms.  of  pure  oxygen 
were  misetl  over  mercury,  and  the  mixture  was  passed,  with  the  _ 
aid  of  a  system  of  suitable  tubes,  into  the  calorimetric  ateol  ■ 
bomb  lined  with  platinum,  shown  on  p.  152,  a  vacuum  having     , 
previously  been  created  in  tlie  bomb  with  the  aid  uf  tlie  mercury 
pump.     The  cock  of  the  bomb  was  closed,  and  the  latter  was 
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introduced  into  a  platinum  calorimeter  of  a  capacity  equal  to 
1  litre.  Owing  to  the  displacement  produced  by  the  bomb 
650  cub.  cms.  of  water  sufficed  to  fill  the  calorimeter  and 
cover  the  bomb,  wit^  the  exception  of  the  screw-cock.  The 
thermometer,  which  served  at  the  same  time  for  stirrer,  was 
put  in  place.  The  value  in  water  of  the  calorimeter,  the 
thermometer,  and  of  the  bomb  amounted  to  770-4  grms. 

The  whole  was  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  in  order  to  allow 
the  equilibrium  of  temperatures  to  become  establisdied.  This 
accomplished,  the  following  is  the  course  of  the  thermometer : — 

At  the  outset 13-295° 

After  1  minnte 13-295" 

,,     2  minDtes  13'295<' 

„     3     „  13-295'' 

„     4     „  13-295'' 

„     5     „  13-295" 

The  explosion  is  then  caused  by  passing  a  single  spark, 
supplied  by  a  veiy  small  induction  coU  and  a  bichromate  cell 
The  noise  of  this  explosion  is  faint,  but  appreciable  with  ethane ; 
this  gas,  and  diallyl,  have  produced  the  greatest  noise.  Often, 
in  th^  kind  of  experiments,  the  noise  of  explosion  is  not  even 
heard,  and  its  existence  only  known  by  the  heating  of  the  water 
in  the  calorimeter. 

The  following  is  the  continuation  of  this  experiment : — 

...  14-740" 

14-745" 

14-735" 

14-725" 

14-715" 

14-705" 

14-695" 

The  readings  are  suspended. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  short  the  combustion  is,  and  how 
sharply  defined  are  the  phases  of  the  calorimetric  measurements. 
This  done,  the  carbonic  acid  is  extracted  from  the  bomb  with 
the  aid  of  the  mercury  pump,  it  is  dried  by  passing  it  through 
a  curved  tube  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  U  tube 
filled  with  pumice-stone  and  sulphuric  acid,  then  it  is  slowly 
passed  through  a  Liebig  tube  with  liquid  potash,  followed  by  a 
small  U  tube  with  solid  potash. 

The  extraction  being  carried  out,  and  the  vacuum  established 
down  to  a  few  millimetres  of  mercury,  air  (freed  £rom  carbonio 
acid)  is  allowed  to  enter  the  bomb,  then  thu  air  is  extracted  l^ 
the  pump  and  passed  in  its  turn  through  the  potash.  This 
operation  is  thrice  repeated  in  order  to  extract  tJie  last  traces  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion.  The  extraction  lasts 
altogether  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  is  accomplished, 
the  Liebig  tube  joined  to  the  U  tube  is  weighed,  the  ino^ase  of 


After    6  minutes  (from 

the  outset] 

»       7 

,.      8 

»       9 

,,     10 

»     11 

„     12 
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weight  being  equal  to  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  formed.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  0'2090  gniL  in  the  above  experiment. 
This  being  established,  let  us  calculate  the  heat  prcxluccd.  It 
ifl  equal  to  the  product  of  the  masses  reduced  to  water  and 
multiplied  by  the  variation  of  temperature  ;  S^  +  At. 

S^  =  65D  +  77-4  =  627-4, 

M  =  14-745  -  13-295,  or  1-45"  +  p, 

p  being  the  heat  lost  by  cooling. 

Now,  in  the  initial  period  of  five  minutes  which  preceded 
explosion  there  was  neither  gain  nor  loss.  The  maximum  was 
established  one  minute  and  a  half  after  explosion.  In  the  five 
following  minutes  (final  period)  the  loss  was  regular  and  equal 
to  0-01°  per  minute.  Tins  being  determined  between  the  fiftli 
and  the  sixth  minute  the  loss  may  be  estimated  at  the  half,  or 
0*005° ;  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  it  13  001".  The  total 
correction  will  therefore  be  0015,  which  makes  t  =  1*465°. 

The  heat  liberated  is  6274  X  1465  -  91914  cal.  But 
this  figure  doea  not  correspond  to  a  total  transformation  of 
ethane  into  giuseous  carbonic  acid  and  liquid  water.  In  fact, 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  retains  the  gaseous  state  in  the 
interior  of  the  bomb.  This  quantity  is  easy  to  calculate,  for  it 
corresponds  to  the  maximum  tension  of  water  vapour  at  14-74°, 
viz,  12"5  mms.  according  to  Kegnault's  tables.  The  capacity 
of  the  bomb  being  2-17  cub.  cms.,  and  the  density  of  water 
vapour  at  147''  being  supposed  theoretical  (which  is  very  near 
the  reality,  according  to  Kegnault's  exfieriments),  the  real 
weight  of  the  gaaeous  water  remaining  in  the  bomb  may  be 
estimated  at 

247        IS"*!  1 

0-806  grra.  x  -^^  X  -^^  X  -     -  =  0-0031  grra. 

^  1000       760      1  +  000367  x  1474  *' 

Now,  the  vapf>risation  of  this  weight  of  water  at  IS'*,  still  follow- 
ing Begnault,  absorbs  — 1*85  caL,  a  quantity  which  must  be 
added  with  the  contrary  sign  to  91914  cnl.,  wliich  makea  in 
all  +  920-99  caL  This  is  the  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion 
of  the  weight  of  ethane  which  gave  02090  grm.  of  carbonic 
acid. 

But  1  equiv.  of  ethane  C^H,  s=  30  grras,,  would  have  yielded 
88  grras.  of  carbonic  aciii  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  calculate 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  formation  of  88  grms.  of  carbonic 
acid  to  obtain  the  heat  of  combustion  of  ethane  at  constant 
volume,  viz.  587-78  Cal. 

At  constant  pressure  this  figure  must  be  increased  by  1-425. 
according  to  the  formula  on  page  154,  which  makes  389*21  CaL 
This  ia  tlie  heat  of  combustion  of  ethane  deduced  from  the  above 
experiment. 

15.  Tlie  method  just  described  has  been  applied  to  the  study 
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of  the  combusLiou  of  the  foUowiDg  thirty  gases  and  vapours,  all 
comhmtible  hodia} 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Hydrocarlmns,  sncli  us  methane,  ethane,  ethylene,  acetylene, 
hydride  of  propylene,  propylene,  allylene,  benzine,  dipropargyl, 
iliallyl 

Oxygenated  compounds,  such  as  methylic  ether,  glycolic 
ether,  aldehyde,  methylformic  and  etbylformic  ethers,  dimetliylic 
methylal. 

Nitrated  compounds,  such  as  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
trimethylamuie,  etiiylamine. 

Clilorated,  bromatcd,  iodated  compounds,  such  as  methyl- 
chlorhydric,  mcthylbromhydrio,  methyliodhydric,  ethylchlor- 
hydric  and  ethylbromhydric  ethers,  chlorides  of  mctliylene  and 
ethylidcne. 

Sulphuretted  compounds,  such  as  carbon  disulphide. 

It  has  also  been  used  by  an  inverse  process  to  measure  the 
beat  of  formation  of  the  oombustive  gases,  such  as  nitrogen 
monoxide,  and  nitric  oxide  (p.  149),  the  heat  of  formation 
of  these  gases  being  deduced  &om  the  difTereuce  between  the 
heats  of  combustion  of  the  same  carburetted  (carbone)  gas  by 
pure  oxygen  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  oxygenated  gas  on 
the  other. 

'  "Aiinales  de  ChJmie  ct  de  Pliydqiie,"  5*  B^rie,  torn.  xxiiL  p.  115  and 
foKowing. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
heat  of  formation  of  the  oxygenated  compounds  op  nitrogen. 

§  1.  Preliminaries, 

1.  POTASSHTM  nitrate,  otherwise  termed  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  has 
been  employed  for  rnanj'  centuries  as  an  injjredient  of  gun- 
powder. Its  use  was  discovered  by  empiiical  means ;  but  theory 
only  commenced  to  tlirow  a  light  upon  it  a  century  ago,  when 
the  part  played  by  oxygen  in  combustion  was  discovered  by 
Lavoisier,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  potassiuin  uitrate,  but  the  difference  between  these  two 
substances  as  regards  their  explosive  action  bus  only  become 
dear  within  the  lost  few  years,  as  being  due  not  to  a  difference 
in  chemical  composition,  but  rather  as  explicable  on  tbermo- 
chemiL^I  gn>unrls,* 

The  determinations  in  question  presented  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties, and  the  results  were  not  realized  at  the  first  attempt. 
They  only  reached  their  full  accuracy  after  a  scries  of  experiments. 

Attention  has  since  been  directed  towards  obtaining  more 
exact  values^  and  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  extended  to 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  various  oxygenated  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  its  theoretical  importance  has  therefore  consider- 
ably increased.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  with 
nitric  oxide,  which  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  others. 

§  2.  Heat  op  Formation  op  Nitric  Oxide. 

1.  The  series  of  tlie  fi,ve  oxides  of  nitrogen,  fonned  in  propor- 
tions varying  according  to  simple  ratios  of  weight  and  volume, 

'  The  m^ararement  of  the  heat  of  formatioti  of  potasFium  nitrate  invoUed 
an  elaborate  f^naa  of  cxperimeiits,  baaed  partly  on  the  p^c^-ious  dctenainatiou 
of  Diiloug,  Hess,  Graliani.  Fa^Te  and  SiifwrniBan,  jVnttreWH,  Wood,  Thomsen, 
Derille  and  Hautefeuillf.  Burwn  and  SchiwhkofT,  t-tc,  but  largely  >m  experi- 
menta  begun  in  Ift'il  by  tli*  Author;  and  the  lulluwiny  duta.  ndnting  to  the 
heat  of  fomiatioii  of  the  oxygon  oonipouiids  of  uUrogen,  were  oti  outcooio  of 
this  investigatiou. — Eus. 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  in  chemiatry.  The  knowledge  of 
the  heats  of  formation  of  these  oxidea  offers  the  more  interest 
as  the  two  first  are  formed  with  absorption  of  heat  from  their 
elements,  while  the  three  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  formed 
with  lib(^tion  of  heat  from  nitric  oxide,  wliich  plays  the  part  of 
a  true  radical.  A  knowledge  nf  the  heata  of  formation  of  these 
bodies  is,  moreover,  indispensable  to  the  theoretical  study  of 
explosive  substances,  of  which  they  go  to  form  tiie  greater  part. 
"Unfortunately,  the  exact  detenuination  of  these  iinantities  pre- 
eenta  great  difficulties,  as  is  the  case  with  combinations  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  direct  synthesis. 

The  figure  deduced  by  Fa\Te  and  Thomsen,  namely  26'7  Cal., 
irom  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ammonia,  was  found  to  he  wide 
of  the  truth  by  the  author,  who  estimated  it  at  12'2  Cal,  and 
this  last  figure  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Thomaen,  so  that  all 
values  up  to  that  date  in  which  the  formation  of  ammonia 
intervenes  have  to  be  corrected  by  14*5  Cal.  But,  before 
applying  such  a  correction  to  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen^  the  author  endeavoured,  with  success,  to 
xneasure  this  more  directly  by  comparing  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  methene  and  of  cyanogen  when  burnt  in  oxygen  and  in 
tiitric  oxide  respectively.  The  results  obtained  were  practically 
identical,  and  the  method  admits  of  rapid  and  exact  manipula- 
tion, and  the  figures  obtained  are  therefore  incomparably  more 
'Valuable  than  the  previous  ones  based  on  no  less  than  nine 
Qxperiniental  data.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the 
experiment. 

The  combustible  chosen  was  cyanogen  or  ethylene.  It  was 
found  that  the  slow  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  cyanogen, 
ethylene  or  carlmn  disnlphide  with  nitric  oxide  always  pro- 
<3uced  on  abundance  of  nitrous  vapours ;  but  this  is  avoided 
by  detonating  the  cyanogen  and  uilric  oxide  in  the  calorimetric 
Iwmb; 

1.  Combustion  of  Cyanogen  hi/ free  Oxygen. 

The  explosion  of  the  following  gaseous  mixture :  2&  grm. 
CN  +  O,  =  CO,  +  N  lil>erated  +  131  0.  and  +  130  7,  the  mean 
being :  +  130'9 ;  explosion  at  constant  volume. 

Hence  we  obtain  the  heat  absorbed  in  tlie  union  of  carbon 
^diamond)  and  nitrogen. 

C  (diamond)  +  N  ^  CN  absorbs  -  36-9, 

In  another  series  of  experiments  made  by  burning  a  jet  of 
cyanogen  in  oxygen  at  constant  preeaure  +  131*6,  for  the  heat 
of  combustion,  and  -  37'6,  for  the  heat  of  formaUon,  were  the 
figures  obtained.  The  numbers  found,  whether  at  constant 
pressure  or  at  constant  volume,  can  tlierefore  be  regarded  aa 
identical,  which  one  would  expect,  as  the  combustion  of 
cyanogen  by  free  oxygen  does  not  give  rise  to  any  change  of 
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volume.      This  Temark  applies   likewise  to  the   combustion 
of  cyRHf^n  by  nitric  oxide. 

2.  Combustion  of  Cyanogen  hy  Nitric  Oxide. 

The  explosion  of  the  following  gaseous  mixture,  CN  +  2N0 
=  COa  +  N3  gave  +  175-3  ;  +  172-9  \  +  1750  ;  +  174-4  ;  + 
176"3 ;  the  mean  being  174-6 ;  explosion  at  constant  volume. 

The  dilTerence  between  this  number  and  the  figure  +  1309 
obtained  with  free  oxygen  under  the  same  conditions,  viz.  the 
value  +  43-7,  represfiiita  the  heat  liberated  by  the  decomposition 
of  2N0  into  its  elements.  According  to  these  two  data,  the 
union  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  nitric  oxide  (NO 
30  gmia).  N  +  O  =  NO  absorbs  -  21-8  CaL 

3.  Comhuition  of  Ethyltfu  hy/ree  Oxygen  and  Nilric  Oxide. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  ethylene,  and  yielded 
the  same  results.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  difference  between 
tile  numbers  observed  corresponding  to  the  union  of  the  elements 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  N  +  0  =  NO,  was  -  21-6  Cat 


§  3.  Hbat  of  Formation  of  Nitrogen  Monoxidb. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  was  measured  by 
exploding  curbuuic  uxide  mixed  first  wiLli  this  gas  and  then 
with  oxygen  and  taking  the  difference  of  the  two  results. 

1.  Comhustion  0/  Carbonic  Oxide  hy  Oxygen. 

CO  (14  gnus.)  +0  =  COj, liberated  +  337  and  +  344.  The 
mean,  +  340,  refers  to  the  explosion  at  constant  volume. 

From  this  we  pass  to  the  heat  of  the  combustion  at  constant 
pressure  '  by  adding  014,  by  reason  of  the  condensation  which 
reduces  IJ  vols,  of  the  explosive  mixture  to  1  vol. ;  we  thus 
obtain  3414  cals.  This  figure  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that 
previously  obtained  by  the  conibnstion  of  a  jet  of  carbonic  oxide 
in  oxygen,  viz.  +  34"09.*  It  also  agrees  with  the  value  obtained 
by  the  wet  process  ^  with  formic  acid,  by  oxidizing  on  one  hand 
the  formic  acid,  and  on  the  other  hand  traEsl'orming  it  into 
water  and  carbonic  oxide.  By  this  method  the  combustion  of 
carbonic  oxide  gave  +  34-25. 

2.  Comhustion  of  Carhonic  Oxide  by  Nitrogen  Monoxide. 

CO  +  NaO.  22  grms.  =  COa  +  Nj  liberated ;  +  440  ;  +  451 ; 
+  441,  the  mean  being  44*4 ;  explosion  at  constant  volume 

'  "  Essai  de  M^oini^ie  Chimi'iiiie,"  torn.  i.  p.  115. 

'  **  Ann&les  de  Clumie  et  de  Phymque,"  5*  B^rie,  torn.  xiii.  p.  13. 

3  Same  coUoctiont  torn.  v.  p.  31(). 


FORMATION  OP  ^^TR^^E^. 

According  to  theory  tbis  number  is  the  same  at  constant 
pressure. 

It  follows  firom  these  figures  that  the  formation  of  nitrogen 
monoxide  from  nitrogen  and  free  oxygen  at  constant  pressure 
N,  +  O  =  N,0  absorbs  +  34-1  -  44 4  =  -  103  ;  or  for  Nj  +  0 
-  X3O  44  grms.  -  20-6  Cal. 

The  lieat  libsorbed  in  the  formation  of  the  monoxide  (—  10*3) 
is  practically  one  half  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  formation  of 
nitric  oxide  { -  21-6). 


§  4   HzAT  OP   Formation   of   Dissolved  aitd  A^thtdbous 

NiTBOGEN   TWOXIDE,    AND   THE    NrTRITBB. 

1.  The  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  oxide  being  known,  it 
is  easy  to  obtain  from  it  those  of  the  higher  oxides ;  for  it  is 
easy  to  change  nitric  oxide,  under  conditions  of  calorimetric 
experiments,  into  nitrogen  pentoxide,  tetroxide,  and  trloxide. 

2.  Conversion  of  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid  by  several 
znethoda  One  method  cnnsiats  in  first  forming  a  nitrite  and 
afterwards  oxidizing  it.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  nitritoa, 
nitric  oxide  and  oxygen  react  veiy  rapidly  ujwn  each  other, 
upon  contact  with  an  alkaline  base,  and  are  changed  almost  ex- 
clusively into  nitrites  whatever  be  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gases.* 

This  experiment  was  made  in  a  closed  vessel  (Fig.  29)  of  a 
oapaoity  equal   to  800  cub.  cms. 
almost  tilled  with  baryta  water,  the 
strength  and  weight  of  which  was 
accurately  measured. 

This  vessel  served  as  a  calori- 
meter; it  was  surrounded  by  an 
envelope,  as  in  the  annexed  iigure. 

A  <»lorimetric  therraometf^r,  9, 
was  plunged  into  the  vessel,  pass- 
ing Uirough  a  large  tube,  K,  at  the 
apper  orifice  of  which  it  was  fixed 
try  a  small  cork,  b.  The  vessel  itself 
was  closed  by  a  large  cork,  pierced 
with  four  holes,  one  for  the  passage 
of  the  tube,  K,  another  for  that  of 
a  tube,  t,  conducting  the  nitric 
oxide  and  dipping  into  the  liquid, 
a  third  hole  (hidden  by  the  lar^ 

lube  in  the  figure)  received  another  tube   for  supplying  the 
oxygen,  lastly  a  tulw.Jt,  for  carrying  away  the  excess  of  the  gases. 

Having  introduced  separately  into  the  calorimetric  apparatus 

'  "  Annkles  de  Cbimic  et  de  Pbv^quo."  5*  n^ric,  toni.  vi.  p.  193. 
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dry  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  and  sliaken  them  incessantly,  the 
heat  liberated  and  the  increase  of  weight  was  measured  and  the 
amount  of  trioxide  and  pentoxide  formed  was  ascertained. 
The  weight  of  peutoxide  formed  is  always  vety  alight,  it  lias 
been  taken  account  of  in  the  calculations  according  to  the  data 
on  the  following  pages. 

The  following  was  found  upon  ftdl  calculation, 

2N0  +  O  +  BaO  =  (NOaJjBa,  dissolved:  +  280  CaL 

3.  Barium  Nitrite.— la  order  to  pass  from  barium  nitrite  in 
solution  to  nitrous  acid,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  special 
study  of  barium  nitrite  itself,  this  salt  being  a  perfectly 
pure  and  well-defined  body,  and  intended  to  sen'e  as  starting 
point  for  other  experimeuta  on  the  respective  transformation 
of  the  nitrous  acid  and  of  the  nitritca  into  nitric  acid  and 
nitrates. 

The  Imrium  nitrite  was  prepared  by  the  reaction  of  nitrons 
v'apour  (starch  attacked  by  nitric  acid)  on  a  mixture  of  barium 
carbonate  and  hydrate  held  in  suspeusion  in  water.  The  barium 
nitrite  obtained  was  several  times  recrystallized,  and  its  purity 
verified  by  analysis. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  brilliant  rieedle-ahaped  prisms, 
gathered  together  without  order.  Very  alow  spontaneous 
evaporation  yields  large,  confused  twin  crystals,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  ratlier  acute,  double  hexagonal  pyramid.  This 
is  in  reality  a  limiting  form,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
straight  rhomboidal  prism,  and  analogous  to  that  of  potassium 
sulphate.  The  following  are  some  thermal  data  relative  to  this 
salt:— 

One  eqiuvalent  (N"0i)3BaH20,  1235  grms.  dissolved  in  60 
times  its  weight  of  water  abaorba  at  12°,  —  43  Cal. 

The  dissolving  of  the  aiiiiydrous  salt  (N03)iBa  »  114'5  gnus, 
absorbs  at  12^  -  284  CaL 

It  follows  from  theae  figures  that  the  reaction  (N"0,)3Ba  solid 
+  H2O  liquid  =  (NOjiBaHiO  solid,  liberates  +  1-4G. 

The  very  weak  solution  of  barium  nitrite,  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  liberates  for  1  equivalent,  4-  7"9  Cal. 

Very  tUIute  nitrous  acid  is  set  free  under  these  conditions 
without  very  sensible  formation  of  nitric  acid,  as  is  proved  by 
adding  potassium  permaugauate  to  it.  Further,  the  formation 
of  barium  aulphate,  according  to  experiments  made  under  the 
same  conditions  of  dilution  and  temperature,  liberates  4- 18*50 ; 
starting  from  sulphuric  acid  and  the  diluted  base. 

From  these  figures  we  may  conclude  that,  N3O3  very  diluted 
+  BaO  diluted  -  Ba(N0j)3  diluted,  liberates  +  10-6.  This  is 
3'2  CaL  less  than  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  wliich  shows 
that  nitrous  acid  must  be  ranked  among  the  weak  acids. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  completely  displaces  nitrous  acid 
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from  alkaline  nitrites,  according  to  the  thermal  measurements, 
while  in  presence  of  baryta,  dilute  acetic  acid,  weaker  than 
hydrochloric  acid,  giyea  rise  to  a  division,  variable  according  to 
the  relative  propositions. 

This  division  may  be  explained  by  partial  dehydration,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  state  of  partial  dissociation  of  the  hydrate  of 
nitrous  acid  in  its  solntion. 

4.  Ai/tmoniam  nitrite. — This  salt  in  the  solid  form  has  been 
but  little  studied.  The  author  ha\-ing  had  occasion  to  prepare 
it  for  thermo-chemical  researches,  aeveml  new  facts  have  beea 
observed.  It  was  prepared  by  decomposing  pure  barium  nitrite 
by  ammonium  sulphate  in  exactly  e(iuival«nt  proportions  in 
the  cold.  The  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
caustic  lime,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  operation  lasted 
several  weeks,  and,  owing  to  decomposition,  even  tlien  the  yield 
was  only  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  that  nupiired  by  theory. 
It  is  necessar)'  to  evaporate,  to  complete  dryness,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  solid  salt  in  vacuo,  over  caustic  lime.  The  mass  is 
white,  crystalline,  somewhat  elastic  and  tenacious,  so  that  it 
may  be  moulded  between  the  lingers,  and  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  fommla  (NH,)  NO^  It  is  very  diliquescenU  At 
the  ordinary  winter  temperature,  it  decomposes  very  slowly ; 
at  that  of  summer  more  rapidly.  Heated  to  60"*  or  TO**  on  the 
water  bath,  it  detonates  violently  after  a  few  seconds.  It 
detonates  also  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  Its  decomposition 
disengages  weight  for  weight  about  three  quarters  as  much  heat 
as  nitroglycerin,  hence  its  activity.  It  cannot  be  kept  in  sealed 
tubes,  because  they  soon  explode,  from  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
generated.     It  is  best  kept  as  above. 

If  the  docorapoeition  take  place  with  explosion,  it  yields  only 
nitrogen.  When  gra*lually  decomposed  by  progressive  heating, 
the  salt  loses  at  first  a  little  ammonia,  and  afterwards  yields, 
together  with,  free  nitrogen,  a  small  amount  of  the  monoxide, 
nitric  oxide,  and  trioxide  vapour. 

Its  very  slow  decompositicm,  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
yields  nitrogen  and  water,  without  affecting  its  neulrality. 

Aqncous  concentrated  solutions  decompose  more  rapidly  than 
the  dried  salt  in  the  cold,  so  that  when  agitated,  thoy  evolve 
gas  like  champagne.  Ammonium  nitrite  may  be  formed  syn- 
thetically by  mixing  together  nitric  oxide,  ammonia,  and  oxygen. 
The  solid  nitrite  condenses  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  in  crystal- 
line masses,  apparently  cubical  in  form. 

The  three  gases  immediately  react  on  each  other,  but  as  they 
do  not  contain  the  water  necessary  for  the  constitution  of 
ammonium  nitrite,  nitrogen  is  formed  at  the  same  moment 
2N0  +  0  +  2NH3  =  'JN,  +  3HjO. 

2N0  +  0  +  2NH,  +  HjO  =  2NH,N0» 
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Both  reactions,  in  fact,  are  simultaueouslj  developed,  but 
the  volnme  of  the  nitrogen  collocted  is  much  greater  than 
that  which  should  be  produced  if  the  whole  of  the  available 
water  were  changed  into  ammonium  nitrite.  In  the  above 
experiments  it  represented  more  than  double  the  theoretical 
quantity,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  aimultaneoua  de- 
composition of  a  portion  of  the  nitrite.  An  analysis  showed 
that  the  products  did  not  eoutain  any  sensible  proportion  of 
nitrate. 

The  following  are  variona  thermal  data  relative  to  ammonium 
nitrite.  NH4N0j  (64  grms.)  dry  +  120  times  its  weight 
of  wat«r  at  12*5°  absorbs  in  dissolving  475  Cal.  Tlic  heat 
liberated  when  dilute  nitrous  acid  uuitea  with  ammonia  may 
be  deduced  from  the  heat  Hberated  when  ammonium  sulphate  is 

Erecipitiitcd  by  barium  nitrite,  KjOa  dilute  +  NH,  dilute  +  HjO 
berates  +  91. 

The  heat  liberated  by  its  decomposition  into  nitrt^n  and 
water,  NHtNOa  solid  =s  Na  +  2HaO  liquid,  amounts,  according  to 
the  formula,  to  +  732 ;  the  water  being  gaseous,  we  should 
have  +  54  Cal. 

5.  SUver  nitrite.—Bj  double  decomposition  with  solutions  of 
diflerent  degrees  of  couceatratiou  NjOj  dissolved,  4-  Ag^O  preci- 
pitated =  2AgN0,  dissolved,  liberates  +  3-36.  NjOj  dissolved, 
+  AgjO  precipitated  =  SAgNOj  crystallised,  liberates  +  12*1. 

The  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  silver 
nitrite  is  etiual  to  —  8  74  Cal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  thermal  formation  of  solid 
silver  nitrite  +  821  exceeds  that  of  silver  nitrate  +  10*9,  both 
tbrmatiotts  being  reckoned  from  the  diluted  base  and  acids : 
while  tlie  formation  of  the  alkaline  nitrates,  such  as  solid 
barium  nitrate,  liberates  +  18'6,  and  that  of  ammonium  nitrate 
calculated  from  the  same  components  +  187,  figures  wliich  are 
on  the  contrary  higlier  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  corre- 
sponding nitrites.  In  fact,  the  formation  of  solid  barium  nitrite 
hberates  only  +  13*4,  and  that  of  solid  ammonium  nitrite 
+  13-8. 

These  relations  deserve  some  attention,  for  they  tend  to 
connect  the  nitrites  with  the  chlorides  and  halogen  salts,  in  the 
case  of  which  the  thermal  formation  of  the  salts  of  silver, 
calculated  in  a  similar  manner,  exceeds  even  that  of  the  alkaline 
salts.  Suc3h  relations  are  in  conformity  with  the  known 
analogies  between  the  group  (NOj)  which  plays  the  part  of 
a  radical  compound  in  the  nitrites,  and  the  simple  radical 
halogens,  such  as  chlorijie  and  its  congeners ;  in  other  words, 
Bfl(N0a)3  is  hero  compared  to  BaCla  aud  AgNOj  to  AgCl. 

6.  Fortnation  of  nilrogen  irioxidf.. — The  preceding  numbers 
concerning  barium  nitrite  being  known,  the  heat  liberated  by 
the  transformation  of  nitric  oxide  into  dilute  nitrous  acid,  is 
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dedooed  from  them,  thus :  2N0  -f-  0  +  water  =  NjOj  dilate 
+  280  -  10-6  =  17-4  CaL» 

From  this  figure,  and  from  the  heat  of  formation  of  nifcrio 
oxide,  is  deduced  the  formation  of  dilute  nitrogen  trioxide  from 
its  elements,  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  N,  +  O3  +  water  =  XaOj 
dilute,  absorbs  —  4*2  CaL 

The  exi>erimeDt5  relative  to  the  fonnation  of  nitrogen  trioxide 
might  be  quoted  here,  but  these  experiments  will  be  more  con- 
vemently  described  after  those  relating  to  nitric  peroxide.  The 
numerical  result  will  suffice  at  present : — ■ 

^(No  4-  Oa)  =  ^(NjOa)  gaa  absorbs  -  ll'l  CaL,  or  for  NjO, 
-  22-2  CaL 

7.  Formtiii<m  of  the  nitrites  from  their  cifmenis. — According 
to  the  above  numbers,  the  tliermal  formation  of  the  nitrites  from 
their  elements  liberates — 


PotMBJnm  nitrite.  N  +  O,  +  K  =  KNO^ 
Sodioni  mtrite.  N  +  O,  +  Na  -  NaNO, 
ATmnonium  nitrite,  Nj  +  Oj  +  H,  =  NH.NO, 
Bariimi  nitrite,''  N,  +  Oj  +  BaO  =  Ba{NOjg 
Silver  nitrite,  N,  +  0,  +  Ag  =  AgNO, 


Salt 

Sih 

4toK>hf«d. 

Mbjidraai. 

+  88-7     .. 

— 

+  84-0    .. 

— 

+  eo-o   .. 

.     +  64-8 

+  26-8    .. 

.      +  29-6 

+    2-7     .. 

.      +  U-4 

§  5.  Heat  op  Formation  of  Nmuc  Peroxide. 

1.  The  heat  of  fonnation  of  this  body  was  measured  by  two 
inverse  methods,  and  actxirding  to  three  distinct  processes, 
intended  to  control  one  another,  viz. 

(1)  By  synthesis  or  by  the  direct  reaction  of  nitric  oxide  on 
oxygen,  both  gases  being  employed  in  equivalent  ratios. 

(2)  By  the  transformation  of  the  alreiuly  formed  nitrogen 
tetaroxide  into  nitric  acid  by  means  of  chlorine  and  water. 
By  the  transformation  of  the  same  nitric  peroxide  into  barium 
nitrate  by  means  of  barium  dioxide,  whence  we  paaa  by  calcula- 
tion to  the  transformation  effected  by  means  of  free  oxygen. 
The  heat  liberated  by  the  direct  metamorphosis  of  nitric  oxide 
and  oxygen  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  being  Icnown  from  former 

1  Favre  had  eHtimat«d  thie  qaftntity  at  -6*6  Cftl  from  erxoDeoos  data. 
Tbonwen  calcukud  +  18-2,  refyiiig  upon  the  union  of  three  more  exact 
Ihomal  data,  on«  deriveil  ttam  the  reaction  af  nitric  oxidi^,  snA  oxvgen  form- 
ing nitric  peroxide  ( +  iy'57),  another  from  the  di8sol\in?  of  the  latter  hocly 
ill  water  (+  7'75),  a  Bolution  which  ho  soppoeea  to  ;^Te  rise  to  nitric  acid  and 
citrouB  acid  in  equal  equivalents,  the  last  datum  being  deduced  from  tho 
reacUon  of  chlorine  on  the  same  soIutit>n,  which  it  chanj^es  entirely  into  nitric 
acid.  Thin  nitttliod  is  much  more  cumplicated  than  tiie  one  applied  above. 
and  i«  foonded  on  teas  snre  Feoctiona.  {lowerer,  the  resulta  coincide 
Bufficientlv. 

'  The  beat  of  formation  of  this  salt  han  Iwen  ^veD  from  barvta  only,  the 
beat  of  oxidation  of  barium  being  unknown.  In  lie  traneforniaU'on  of  harium 
nitrite  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  nitrate,  this  datum  moreover  fniffices  for  all 
ralctdations  reladve  to  explosive  substancett,  aa  these  calculations  can  alwayii 
be  established  from  the  baryta  iiavlf. 
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experiments,  we  deduce  from  the  latter  trials  by  difference  the 
heat  which  would  be  liberated  by  the  metamorphosis  of  nitric 
oxide  and  of  oxygen  into  nitric  peroxide. 

The  first  method,  though  simpler,  is  less  exact  than  the 
others  from  a  consideration  of  the  weight  of  the  gases  employed, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  litat  produced. 

2.  First  process.  NUric  oxide  and  oxygen. — Two  concentric 
glass  bnlbs  are  enclosed  cue  inside  the  other  and  sealed 
separately,  each  containing  one  of  the  dry  gases  in  the  exact 
ratio  <jf  2  volumes  nitric  oxide  (250  to  280  cub.  cms.)  to  1 
volume  of  oxygen  (see  Fig,  30). 

The  system  is  plunged  into  the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  then 
by  a  jerk  of  the  hand  the  internal  bulb  is  broken,  leaving  its 
envelope  Intact.  Both  gases  react  at  once,  and  tlie  action  is 
allowed  to  complete  itself.  The  nitric  peroxide  remains  gaseous 
even  up  to  10*  or  15°,  because  its  tension  in  the  bulb  is  less  by 
a  third  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
latter  circumstance  slightly  lowers  the  figures 
which  would  be  observed  at  the  normal  pres- 
sure, \Tz.  by  0-3  Cal.  (p.  155). 

Operating  in  this  way  and  calculating  the 
reaction  at  constant  pressure^  the  following 
was  observed:— 2X0  +  O,  =  N3O4  gas  +  19-6  ; 
+  19-'J  +  18-3  +  19-8  :  mean  +  104  Cal. 

3.  Second  process.  Nitric  perocdde,  gaseous 
clUorine  and  water. — In  principle,  this  reaction 
ia  the  following  :—N03gaa  +  Clgas  +  H,0  + 
water  =  HNO3  dilute  +  HCl  dilute. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  water  (34'5  for 

Hj  4-  O)   and    that  of  dilute    hydrochloric 

acid  4-  39-3   for   H  -J-  CI  +  water  =  dilute 

HCl  being  taken  as  known. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  preferable  to  operate  on  liquid 

nitric  jMiroxide,  and  this  led  the  author  to  determine  it«  heat 

of  vaporisation,*  viz.  4-33  Cal.  for  XOa  =  40  gnns. 

The  weighing  of  liquid  nitric  peroxide  may  be  performed 
very  accurately  in.  a  hermetically  sealed  bulb. 

In  order  to  weigh  clilorine  directly  in  the  same  way,  recourse 
was  liad  to  the  following  artifice.  Instead  of  allowing  the  nitric 
peroxide  and  the  chlorine  to  act  directly  on  the  water,  the 
chlorine  was  absorbed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  the  latter 
being  in  excess,  the  heut  liberated  and  the  weight  of  chlorine 
absorbed  was  determined  by  means  of  the  vessel  shown  on 
page  163. 

'  Thftmsen  obtaintid  +  19-57  hy  introducing  both  gasea  aimultaneoualj' into 
a  chamber  placed  10  a  calorimotor. 

*  8eo  the  method  employed  ("  Aaiial«e  de  Chimie  et  de  E^ique,"  6*  a^xia, 
torn.  T.  p.  164). 
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A  volume  of  the  alkaline  sulutlou  coutaining  a  weight  of  chlorine 
precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  nitric  peroxide  was  then  taken, 
and  the  bulb  containing  the  acid  placed  in  it.  The  bulb  was 
then  opened  by  the  breakage  of  one  of  its  points,  taking  care 
that  the  mixture  of  the  two  eolutiona  should  be  gradual,  and  the 
heat  liberated  during  the  reaction  measured. 

Lastly,  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  the  heat  liberated  by  this  addition  being  also  measured. 
Thus  the  whole  is  brought  U»  a  very  aim]>Ie  final  state,  that  of  a 
weak  aqueous  solution,  formed  by  an  equivalent  of  potash,  an 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  known  ]>i'oportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  somewhat  greater  than  an  equivalent. 

In  an  independent  experiment  the  heat  liberated  by  the 
mixture  of  the  three  components  taken  directly  in  the  same 
proportions  and  degree  of  dilution  oa  in  the  above  experiment 
was  measured. 

Tliis  bt^ing  known  it  is  easy  to  deduce  fnim  the  data  obtained 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  following  transformation  : — 

NO,  gas  +  CI  gas  +  H3O  +  water  =  HNO,  dilute  +  HCl  diluta 


Tb«  wei| 


ight  of  KO,  boitig  2-281  gnns. 
„  „       1-126  gnns. 


Me&n 


17-9  Cal. 
17-8    ,. 


deducting  from  this  value  the  difference  in  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.  :— 

39-3  -  34-6  =  +  4-8, 

we  find.  2NO3  liquid  -|-  O gas  -J-  water  =  2H:N03di]ute  +  130. 
Adding  now  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  nitric  peroxide,  we  obtain 
2N0,  +  0  gas  +  water  =  2HNO3  dilute  +  17-3.> 

The  heat  liberated  by  the  transformation  of  nitric  oxide  and 
oxgyen  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  -{•  35*9  Cal,  being  taken  as 
known,  we  shall  definitely  have  for  the  heat  liberated  by  the 
formation  of  gaseous  nitric  peroxide,  fi-ora  its  immediate  com- 
ponents. 2N0  -H  Oj  =  2N0j  gas  -f  35*9  -  17-3  =  18-6  according 
to  the  experiments  of  the  second  process. 

4.  Third  J'rocess.  Nitric  peroxide  and  barium  dioxide. — This 
process  is  baaed  on  the  foUuwing  rencUoua,  2N0j  -f-  BaO, 
=  (N03)|Ba.  But  this  reaction  does  not  take  place  with  pure 
and  anhydrous  bodies  under  the  conditions  adapted  for  oaiori- 
metric  measurements,  and  the  following  method  was  nsed. 

The  liquid  nitric  peroxide  is  weighed  in  a  bulb,  then  the 

*  TbomsotL  obtained  for  this  reactioTi  tlie  vuluo  +  16-9.  In  order  to 
measure  k,  he  adopted  the  fyllywinK  iirccws.  wliii^h  is  leas  oertAin  than  ttnat 
indicated  in  tJio  tost.  He  alluwoil  die  nitric  uv^^^xi^lL^  gas  tfi  art  n\\<.m  watt>r, 
M  as  to  dissolve  it,  whicli  libc'rates  +  7*75 ;  tiifu  Iio  intrcKlucied  clilorino  iivlo 
the  liquor,  which  liberates  +  14-28  morft.  and  ho  derivefi  from  those  data  the 
beat  of  oxidation  of  nitric  peroxide  gas,  fonning  dilute  nitric  add. 
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equivalent  barium  dioxide  is  weighed,  the  latter  is  dissolved  in 

dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  heat  liberated  meaaured.  Next, 
nitric  peroxide  is  allowed  to  react  gradually  upon  the  solution 
which  escapes  from  one  of  the  broken  points  of  the  bulb  which 
is  completely  immersed  iu  the  solution.  The  heat  liberated 
during  this  second  reaction  ia  also  measured. 

The  sum  of  the  two  results  gives  the  total  heat  corresponding 
to  the  following  transformation — 

2N0,  liiiuid  +  BaO,  anhydrous  +  2HCa  dissolved  =  2HNOj 
dissolved  +  Bad,  dissolved. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  we  suppose  the  baryta  united  with 
the  hydrocMoric  acid,  or  with  tlie  nitric  acid,  or  sliared  between 
both,  since  the  heat  liberated  by  the  union  of  this  base  with 
either  acid  is  the  same. 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  made  with  pure  and  anhydrous 
barium  dioxide. 

The  heat  of  formation  from  anhydrous  baryta  and  free  oxygen — 

BaO  +  0  =  BaOa  liberates  +  6  05  Cal.^ 

This  quantity  being  known,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  solution  of 
anhydrous  l^ryta  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (+  27'8);  lastly, 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  (formed  from 
nitric  peroxide)  upon  dilute  barium  chloride  being  sensibly  nil ; 
the  calculation  of  the  experiments  made  with  nitric  peroxide 
enables  the  heat  Lberated  in  the  following  reaction  to  be 
arrived  at — 

2NO3  liqaid  +  0  gas  +  HjO  =  2HNO3  dilute. 

Thus— 


NO, 
NO, 
NO, 


Wflgtac. 

2-279 

1-368 


Fonod. 
+  12  4  C&l. 
+  12-2     „ 
+  126     „ 


Mean    + 12'4    „ 

In  order  to  pass  to  gaseous  NOa  we  must  add  the  heat  of 
vaporisation  of  this  body,  viis.  +  433  ;  which  makes  altogether 
+  16-73. 

Finally,  this  number  deducted  from  the  heat  of  formation  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  by  nitric  oxide  aud  oxygen  (viz.  +  359) 
gives  for  the  formation  of  nitric  peroxide  gas  from  nitric  oxide 
and  oxygen,  +  359  ^  16-73  =  +  19-17. 

5.  To  sum  up,  the  reaction  NO  +  O  =  NO3  gas  liberates — 

According  to  direct  csporinient +19-4 

„        „    the  reactjoii  of  oitric  peroxide  gae  on  chlorine  ...     +  18*67 
„        n    the  ronctioo  of  nitric  peroxide  on  barium  diuxidc     +19*17 


Heto    ... 


...     + 19-04 


1  '•  Annales  de  Chimlc  et  de  Physiqiie,"  S'  a^rie,  torn,  vl  p.  209. 
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The  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  oxide  itaelf  from  the  elements 
being  -  21-6,  from  it  is  deduced  that  of  nitric  peroxide  gas. 
jr  +  Oa  =  NO3  gas,  absorbs  —  2'6.  The  formation  of  liquid 
aitric  peroxide  on  the  coutniry  liberates  heat,  viz.  +  r7. 

6.  The  figures  which,  express  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric 
peroxide  gas,  whether  from  nitrogen  and  oxygen  or  from  nitric 
oxide  and  oxygen,  were  obtained  near  the  ordinary  temperatur& 
Their  value,  however,  becomes  notably  altered  when  referred  to 
a  higher  temperature.  In  fact,  the  specific  heat  of  nitric  per- 
oxide gas  varies  very  considerably  with  tlie  temperature.*  This 
gas  undergoes,  especially  between  26''  and  150°,  a  kind  of  mole- 
cular transformation  of  an  exceptional  order,  which  nearly 
doubles  it«  density,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  value  corresponding 
to  the  molecular  weight  NOg  =  46  grms.  Tliis  transformation 
may  be  estimated  by  supposing  the  theoretical  s{}ecific  heat  of  the 
gas  constant  and  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  of  its  components. 

We  have  thus  found  that  the  transformation  absorbs 


From 


27  to  67^  ... 

(>7tol03\.. 
103tol50«... 
150to2(XF... 


Total  ... 


2-65  Cai. 
1-75    „ 
0-86    „ 

ooa  „ 

6-28    „ 


This  number,  added  to  the  heat  of  vaporisation  properly  so 
called,  viz.  4'3,  brings  the  heat  absorbed  to  nearly  9 '6.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  reaction  of  nitric  oxide  on  oxygen,  NO  +  0  = 
NOa  gas,  liberates  quantities  of  heat  decreasing  with  tempera- 
ture, at  least  from  26"  up  to  about  200".  It  produces  only  4- 
13*7  Cal.  towards  200".  Similarly  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pOQud  from  the  elements, 

N  +  Oj  =  NOj, 

absorbs  quantities  of  heat  continually  increasing  in  absolute 
value,  or  — 7-9  towards  200". 

These  figures  hardly  vary  from  200"  to  250".  Beyond  this 
they  seem  to  decrease  again,  though  much  less  rapidly,  and 
in  conformity  with  what  happens  in  tho  case  of  carbonic  acid 
and  gases  formed  with  condensation." 

7.  Formalism  of  nitroyen  irioxide. — The  calculation  of  the 
heat  of  formation  of  this  acid  has  not  been  given  above,  because 
it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  experiments  relative  to 
nitric  peroxide.    Take  now  the  reaction 

2N0  +  0  =  NaO» 

If  this  reaction  could  take  place  separately,  it  would  suffice  to 
bring  together  four  volumes  of  nitrio  oxide  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  to  measure  the  heat  liberated. 

J  "  Bulletin  d«  U  Socw*!^  Chiniique,"  2'  n^rie,  torn,  ixxvii.  p.  434.    1882. 
'  *'  Esfiai  de  M^canique  Chimique,"  torn.  i.  p.  334. 
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But  tmder  these  conditions  a  portion  of  the  two  gaaes  ia 
always  changed  into  nitric  peroxide,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  obtain  nitrogen  trioxide  without  having  at  the  same 
time  the  products  of  its  trausfoiination,  KOa  and  NO,  the 
whole  constituting  a  Byatera  in  equilibrium. 

However,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  nitric  oxide,  that  of 
the  nitrogen  trioxide  is  increased.  But  we  are  limited  in  this 
respect  by  tlie  net'eaaity  of  ojierating  upon  a  volume  of  oxygen 
sufficient  to  give  notable  calorimetric  effiicts. 

By  carrying  out  the  reaction  by  the  aid  of  a  system  ol 
concentric  bulbs  (see  p,  168),  containing  a  known  volume  of  the 
two  dry  jjases  (aliout  4U0  cub.  cms.  of  NO),  the  heat  liberated  was 
measured,  the  proportion  of  NO  and  NOj  formed  was  deter- 
mined by  absorbing  the  products  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
the  weight  of  oxygen  employed  affording  a  verifying  equation. 

The  products  being  known  as  well  aa  the  heat  of  formation  of 
NO3,  we  can  calcnlate  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  nitrogen 
trioxide.  The  datum  which  results  from  these  measurements, 
though  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  other  oxides  of  nitrogen,  is 
nevertheless  useful 

From  the  mean  of  three  experiments,  2N0  +  0  =  NjOj  gas 
liberates  4-  10"5  Cal.  Hence  the  fixation  of  a  second  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  that  is,  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogen  trioxide 
into  nitric  peroxide  in  the  gaseous  state,  viz.  N^Oj  +  O  =  2N0j 
gas  hberatea  -f  lt>-0  -  10-5"=  8-5. 

8.  The  fixation  of  a  third  equivalent  of  oxygen,  transforming 
the  peroxide  into  nitric  anhydride.  2NO3  +  0  <=  KaO^  gas 
liberates  +  20. 

The  heat  Ul>erated  by  the  same  weight  of  oxygen,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  decreases  according  as  the  oxygen  in- 
creases in  the  compound  of  nitrogen,  starting  with  nitric  oxide, 
a  feet  which  ia  deuionsLnited  by  the  aeries  uf  iiuud)er3  +  lOo 
+  8-5  +  20. 

The  latter  figure  is  in  keeping  with  the  slight  stability  of 
nitric  anhydride,  a  compound  which  cannot  be  formed  from 
nitric  oxide  by  direct  syntlie^sis. 

9.  Direct  measurements,  independent  of  all  analysis,  show  that 
the  same  volume  of  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  an  equal  or  more 
than  double  volume  of  nitric  oxide,  in  sealed  bulbs,  liberates 
the  more  heat  the  greater  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  nitrogen  trioxide  formed.  This  result  con- 
tributes with  the  preceding  ones  to  prove  that  the  heat  liberated 
in  the  formation  of  nitric  peroxide  gas  is  not  double  that 
liberated  by  the  nitrogen  trioxide  gas,  contrary  to  the  relation 
existing  between  the  weights  of  oxygen  successively  fixed. 

Finally  tJie  formation  of  a  nitrous  gas  from  its  elements  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  calculated  from  the  above  data — 

N,  +  0a=r  N^ gas,  absorbs  -  222. 
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§  6.— Heat  of  Formation  op  Dilute  Nitric  Acid,  of 
monohydrateu  nitric  acid  and  of  ashydrous 
NiTBic  Acid. 

1.  The  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  its  elements  is 
a  datum  of  the  first  importance,  and  may  be  deduced  from  that 
of  nitric  oxide.  Several  methcwis  were  employed.  We  shall 
first  indicate  them  in  principle  and  then  give  them  in  detail 

(1)  By  the  Nitrites.  Having  firal  funned  a  uitrite  in 
presence  of  a  base,  such  as  l)iiryta,  the  barium  nitrite  is  trans- 
formed into  nitrate  ;  and  this  by  four  distinct  processes. 

(2)  By  Nitric  Acid  and  Barivm  Dioxide.  The  nitric  oxide 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  iiitnc  acid,  which  changes  it  into 
xutrogen  trioxlde,  the  latter  being  further  oxidised  after  dilution 
by  barium  dioxide. 

(3)  By  Nitric  Peroxide.  This  body  is  further  oxidised  by 
various  agents,  which  have  already  been  indicated.  They  may 
be  employed  either  to  measure  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric 
peroxide,  deduced  from  that  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  known,  or 
to  measure  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  acid,  that  of  nitric 
peroxide  being  known. 

2.  First  method.  Transformation  of  barium  nitrite  into 
nitrate.  In  this  reaction  barium  nitrite  is  oxidised,  and  the 
heat  liberated  is  measured  by  four  processes  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  one  another. 

Fird  process.  Oascoua  chlorine. — Initial  system:  BafNOj), 
dissolved ;  CI,  gas ;  H,  gas ;  Oj  gas ;  nBaO  dissolved ;  nHCl  dis- 
solved, these  bodies  being  all  separate  from  one  another.  Final 
system:  Ba(NOa)i  dissolved ;  4HC1  dissolved  i  n(BaCU  +  HjO) 
dissolved,  these  bodies  being  mixed. 

It  is  first  of  all  supposed  that  H,  is  allowed  to  react  on  0, 
which  forms  water,  lil>erating  4-  69  Cal. ;  then  the  following 
experiments  are  carefully  carried  out.  Dry  chloiine  is  agitated 
with  baryta  water,  of  known  strength  and  weight,  in  a  calori- 
metric  flask  (p.  163) ;  the  heat  liberated,  Q,  is  measured,  and  the 
chlorine  absorbed,  p,  is  directly  weighed  to  witlxin  0001  grm. 
Care  is  taken  that  there  shall  remain  a  considerable  excess  of 
free  bnri'ta,  and  agitation  is  kept  up  incessantly  during  the 
operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  other  oxide 
of  chlorine  than  hypochlorous  acid;  the  measurement  of  the 
heat  liberated  supplies  a  verification  in  this  respect.* 

A  quantity  of  barium  nitrite  strictly  equivalent  tu  the  weight 
of  chlorine  absorbed  (Ba(NO],)a  for  Clj)  is  then  taken  and 
dissolved  separately  in  water,  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with 
that  of  the  hypochlurite,  au  operation  which  liberates  a  q_uantity 
of  heat,  q.  which  can  almost  be  neglected. 

'  "  Anoalea  de  Chiinie  ct  de  PhyMque,"  5"  s^rie,  torn.  v.  pp.  336-338. 
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Dilute  hydrocMoric  acid  is  at  once  added  in  considerable 
excess,  which  liberates  a  freah  quantity  of  heat,  Qi.  Under  these 
conditions  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  introduced  at  the  outset, 
ia  at  the  end,  and  in  a  moment,  changed  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  can  be  easily  proved.  The  final  as  well  as  the  initial  state 
is  therefore  completely  definite.     The  sum 

Q  +  2  +  Q. 
represents  the  total  heat  liberated  daring  the  passage  from  the 
initial  to  the  final  state;  or,  for  Cl^  =  71  grms. 

Q  +  ?  +  Q'x71^S. 

p 

Tlie  heat  liberated,  fi-om  the  iuitlal  to  the  final  system,  is 
therefore  69  +  S. 

But  we  could  have  passed  from  the  same  initial  to  %he  same 
final  state  according  to  the  following  succession — unite  2H  with 
2CI,  forming  2HC1  dilute,  liberating  +  786  Cal. ;  then  unite 
nHCl  dilute  with  nRaO  dissnlved,  forming  nBaClj  dissolved, 
which  liberates  +  13*85n;  lastly  unite  Oj  gaseous  +  Ba(N0j)2 
dissolved,  which  produces  Ba(N03)a  dissolved,  liberating  x.  The 
thermal  sum  being  the  same  in  both  processes,  we  have  the 
equation — 

S  -  13-8511  -  (78-6  -  69)  =  x. 

Three  concordant  experiments,  made  according  to  this  process, 
each  on  about  2  grms.  of  nitrite,  yielded 

X  =  22-1  Cal., 

a  value  which  corresponds  to  the  following  reaction,  Ba(NOa)i 
dissolved  +  Oa  gas  ^  Ba(NO.,)i  dissolved.  The  precautions  em- 
ployed in  these  experiments  Lo  iivoid  the  use  of  gaseous  chlorine, 
either  in  a  neutral  or  acid  medium,  and  also  against  the  sudden 
transformation  of  the  chlorine  into  chloridCj  or  the  variable  fonn- 
atiou  of  oxides  of  chlorine,  should  be  observed  ;^  free  hypochlorous 
acid  has  also  been  included,  because  this  acid  is  difficult  to 
obtain  quite  free  from  clUorine  or  the  higher  oxides  of  chlorine, 
besides,  it  decomposes  spontaneously,  and  also  in  presence  of 
bodies  which  it  oxidises,  especially  in  an  acid  medium.* 

Se^oTid  process.  £anutn.  dioxide. — The  barium  nitrite  is 
changed  into  nitrate  by  barium  dioxide  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ba(N03)*  dilute  +  2BaOa  +  4HC1  dilute  =  Ba(N03)3 
dilute  +  2BaCl3  dilute  +  2HaO. 

The  initial  system  is  the  following : — 
Ba(NO^),  dilute,  3BaO  anhydrous ;  Oj  gas ;  4HC1  dilute, 
all  these  botiies  being  separate. 

The  final  svstcm  is  the  following  : — 

Ba(N03>j  dilute,  2BaCl3  dilute  +  2H,0. 

1  "  AmiBks  (le  Cbimie  ct  dc  PhyBique,"  5'  s^rio,  torn.  v.  p.  322. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  342. 
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We  may  pass  httm  one  to  the  other  by  foUowiiig  two  differeut 
cycles. 

FnwT  Ctclk. 

Ba(NO,),  dilnte  +0,  =  Ba(NO,),  dilme  x 

SBftO,  aahydrons  +  4UCt  dilute  =  2BaCl,  dilute  +  2H,0  +  55-59 

Sum    +66-68  +  0! 


Secokd  Cycle. 

2(BaO  +  01  =  SB&O,  anhydrous         

26«C^  +  4HC1  dilute,  then  reactiou  of  this  solutioQ  on  dis- 
Bolved  Ba(NO,)j 

Sum 


E  +  12-1 


E  being  detennined  by  experiment  it  is  easy  to  calculate  x. 

The  experiment  is  carried  out  aa  follows : — 

A  known  weight,  p.  of  auhydi-ous  barium  dioxide,  aay  8"5  grnis. 

for  example,  ia  dissolved  in  the  calorimeter  by  dilute  hydro- 

cUoric  acid ;  the  quantity  of  beat  liberated,  Q,  is  measured. 

110 
With  8'o0  grms.  it  is  practically  equal  to  -^rj-  Cal.    To   the 

liquid  is  then  added  a  quantity  of  barium  nitrite  strictly 
equivalent  to  the  barium  dioxide  employed,  or  620  gnus. 
The  nitrite  should  he  diasolveil  beforehand  in  twenty-five  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
accurately  measured  a  moment  before  it  ia  mixed  in  the  calori- 
meter with  the  hydroclilorie  acid  and  solution  of  barium  dioxide. 
Immediately  upon  this  mixture  being  effected,  several  pheno- 
mena are  produced  and  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  the  solution 
Incomes  yeUuw,  then  for  a  moment  it  becomes  turbid,  aa  if  a 
precipitate  were  forming ;  a  few  excessively  fine  gaseous  bubbles 
appear  for  an  instant  witliout  giving  rise  to  the  production 
of  an  appreciable  volume  of  gas;  then  the  liquor  becomes 
perfectly  clear.  A  minute,  and  even  less,  suffices  for  the 
'  accomplishment  of  all  these  effects. 

At  this  point  the  liberation  of  heat  is  at  an  end,  and  the  nitrite 
entirely  changed  into  nitrate. 

From  the  data  observed  ia  calculated  the  heat  liberated  during 
the  last  metamorphosis,  say  Q'. 

Hence  we  have,  calling  E  the  equivalent  of  barium  dioxide, 
BaOj  s  84*5  grms,  aa  the  expression  for  the  heat  liberated. 

P 

therefore  the  heat  liberated  in  tlie  transformation  of  nitrite  of 
L^baryta  into  nitrate  will  be 

*  =  K  -1-  121  --  55-58  =  R  -  43-5. 
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Experimental  results.     First  experiment  at  12^ — 


2BaO,  diMolvDil  in  4UCI  dilute  ... 
IteactioD  OQ  B«(NO,),  dissolTcd 


+  4S-2S 


R  =  +  66^6 


whence  may  be  deduced 

z  =  +  22-25. 

Second  experimeTit  at  12'' — 

In  this  experiiueut  crj'atallised  barium  nitrite  waa  directly 
dissolved  ill  the  hydrocIUoric  solutiou  of  barium  dioxide. 


2naO,  +  4nCl  dilute 

IlcacnctD  on  cr^-siaJlised  Ba(N02},n,0 

Sum 


+  21-84 
+  38-76 


+  60-69 


This  experiment  wa^i  purposely  made  with  crj-atalliaed  nitnte 
of  baryta  in  order  to  vary  the  conditions.  To  make  it  com- 
parable with  the  proceeding  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  numhei 
obtained  the  dissolving  heat  of  the  salt  at  tlie  same  temperature, 
taken  with  the  contrary  sign,  viz.  -f-  430. 

Hence  we  have 

E  =  +  64-89 

whence  may  be  deduced 

X  =  21-49 

The  two  experiments  have  therefore  given 

22-25  and  2149 
or  a  mean  of 

21-87  or  21-9  CaL 

This  is  therefore  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  the  foUowing 
reaction: 

Ba(NOa)a  dissolved  +  Oj  gas  «  BatJTOaJa  dissolved. 

Tliird  process.  Liquid  bromine. — The  theoretical  reaction  ia 
the  following  :— 

BaCNOa),   dissolved  +  Br*  -j-  2H,0  =  BaCNO,),   dissolved  + 
4HBr  dissolved. 

Pure  liquid  bromine  is  weighed  in  hu  hermetically  sealed  tube, 
say,  for  example,  2-254  grms.  A  strictly  equivalent  weight  of 
pure  barium  nitrite  is  also  weighed.  Tlie  water  is  placed  in  the 
calorimeter,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  tube  introduced. 
When  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  established  the  bromine 
tube  ia  crushed,  aud  the  whole  is  quickly  stirred. 

The  reaction  of  bromine  on  barium  nitrite  does  not,  however, 
take  place  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine ;  it  does  not 
completely  dissolve  until  after  some  time,and  the  solution  retains, 
even  after  twenty  minutes,  a  strong  odour  of  bromine.     In  a 
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word,  the  nitrite  and  the  bromine  are  not  entirely  changed  into 
nitrate  and  hydro!)romi(:  acid  under  these  conditions,  but  tliere 
exists  in  the  solution  a  bronionitric  compound  analogous  to 
aqua  rej?ia,  and  the  continued  presence  of  which  intcrferca  with 
the  application  of  the  calorimetric  calculation  by  means  of  the 
equation  given  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  calculation  applied  to  the  results  of 
these  experiments  has  given  results  falling  below  the  theoretical 
reaction  Ba(XOa)a  dissolved  +  0^  »  Ba(N03)i  dissolved  ;  the 
value  obtained  fluctuating  about  +  18  Cal.  instead  of  +  22Cal. 
These  results  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  averages  on 
account  of  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  transformation.  But  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  point  out,  from  the  purely  chemical 
point  of  view,  the  true  character  of  tiie  reaction  of  bromine  on 
the  nitrites. 

Fourth  yroctss.  Potassium  permanganate. — It  is  well  known 
with  what  accuracy  this  reagent  may  be  employed  to  convert 
nitrites  into  nitrates. 

The  experiments  were  performed  with  a  solution  of  absolutely 
pure  potassium  permanganate  of  knovm  strength,^  mixed  with 
a  large  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  *  for  inatanue,  192  cms.  of 
the  permanganate  solution  (20  gnus.  =  1  litre)  and  1800  cms.  of 
a  solution  of  dilute  sulplmric  acid,  mixed  in  a  large  platinum 
calorimeter  and  2*470  grma.  of  crystallised  barium  nitrite, 
Ba(NOj)2naO,  added.  The  reaction  is  instantaneous.  The  heat 
liberated  is  measured  as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  accomplished, 
the  excess  of  the  permanganate  is  reduceni  by  a  standard  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  (160  eras,  for  instance),  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  remains  dissolved.  The  quantities  of  boat  liberated 
in  this  second  reaction  are  also  measured. 

The  aum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  which  result  firom  the  fore- 
going experiments  represents  the  heat  liberated. 

As  a  check,  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  remaining  in  the  liquid 
ia  asoertained.  These  measurements,  combined  with  the  data 
contained  in  the  author's  M4moire  sur  la  chalcuT  de  comhtstum 
de  I'aeide  oxalupte,^  and  with  the  figures  obtained  in  the  reduction 
of  potassium  permanganate  by  oxalic  acid,*  enable  us  to  calculate 
the  heat  liberated  in  the  transfonnation  of  barium  nitrite  into 
nitrate. 

Finally,  by  this  method  it  was  found  that  the  reaction 
Ba(NOa)j  dissolved  +  Oj  gas  =  Ba(N03)a  dissolved  libemtes — 

Firet  trial      +  21-7  CoL 

SccoLd  trial +20-5    „ 

Meao       +21-1    „ 

These  results  are  rather  less  reliable  than  those  of  the  two 

'  "  Annflka  de  Chimie  ct  de  Physiquo,"  6'  e£m,  torn.  v.  p.  306. 
*  Ibid,  p.  308.  '  Ibid.,  p.  3US,  *  Ibid.,  p,  809. 
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first  methods,  owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  diermal 
reactions  of  permanganate.  Their  mean,  however,  is  sufficientlj 
concordant 

To  sum  np,  the  reoctioii 

Ba(N03)a  dissolved  +  0,  =  Ba(N0a)3  dissolved  liberates— 

According  to  the  re«ii]ts  obtaioed  with  gaseous  cLIoKuo         ...     +  22*1 
,,  „  «  M  n    Wium  dioxide  ...     +21-9 

M  M  t.  »  >.    potawiumpeniuuigaDate     +21*1 

Mean +217 

This  value  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  oxidation  of  barium 
nitrite,  but  also  to  the  oxidation  of  all  dissolved  alkaline 
oitrites. 

Hence  from  the  knowledge  of  the  heats  of  neutralisation 
of  nitrogen  trioxide  (+  106)  and  nitric  acid  {+  138)  by 
baryta: 

NaOj  very  dilated  +  Oj  +  H,0  =  2HKO3  dilute  liberates 
+ 18-5  CaL 

For  both  the  bodies  gaseous  we  have,  according  to  the  data 
given  further  on : 

NA  gas  +  0,  =  NA  gas  liberates  +  105  Cal. 

Hence  the  change  of  the  nitrogen  trioxide  into  the  pentoxids 
liberates,  when  the  action  takes  place,  upon  the  ga^^es,  +  10'5  ; 
on  the  dissolved  bodies,  +  185 ;  lastly,  iu  presence  of  alkalis, 
+  24  7.  The  great  difference  between  the  quantities  of  heat 
liberated  by  one  and  the  same  transformation,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  bodies,  deserves  attention,  being  due  to  the 
dilfei-ence  in  the  heats  of  hydration  and  neutralisation  of  the 
two  acids. 

We  will  also  give  here  the  heats  of  oxidation  of  the  solid  and 
anhydrous  nitrites,  which  are  easily  calculated  if  their  dissolving 
heat  be  known. 

IMMolved  utta.        SoUd  nlU. 

BaiNO,),  +  0,  =  Ba(NOJ,  liberates         ...     +21-7     ...     +25-6 

NH.NO,  +  O  =  NH.NO.  liberatoe +  21-8    ...     +  23-3 

AgNO,  +  0  =  AgNOj  liberates     +  20-3    ...     +  17-2 

3.  Second  method.  By  nitric  acid  and  barium  dioxide.  A 
known  quantity  of  concentrated  and  pure  nitric  acid  is  allowed 
to  absorb  dry  nitric  oxide,  the  weight  of  which  is  determined 
by  a  fresh  weighing  after  having  mea.sured  the  heat  liberated, 
say  Q  lor  NO  =  '60  grms.  The  concentrated  acid  is  contained 
in  a  small  tube,  which  is  weighed  and  closed  and  plunged 
into  the  calorimeter  tbraughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
absorption.  A  thermometer  sensitive  to  3^5  of  a  degree  gives 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter;  a  smaller  thermometer. 
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sensitive  to  ^  of  a  decree,  gives  that  of  the  acid,  the  latter  being 
kept  a3  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  calorimeter.  The  cor- 
rections for  cooling  are  made  according  to  the  ordinary  processes.* 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  all  these  data  that  the  quantity,  Q,  is 
calculated.  Further,  a  weight  of  anhydrous  barium  dioxide 
equivalent  to  the  alnive  weight  of  nitric  oxide  absorbed  (3BuOj 
for  2N0)  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  liberates  Qi.  The  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which 
bas  dissolved  tlie  nitric  oxide,  is  then  mixed  in  the  calorimeter 
with  tlie  hydrochloric  solution  of  barium  dioxide.  The  whole  is 
thus  brought  to  the  final  state  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  dilute 
barium  chloride,  liberating  a  measured  quantity  of  heat  equal 
to  Qj.  Lastly  is  dissolved  the  same  weight  of  the  same  pure 
nitric  acid  as  u.sBd  at  the  outset,  in  the  same  volume  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  liberates  a  quantity  of  heat,  P. 

As  a  check,  a  weighed  quantity  of  barium  dioxide  is  added  to 
Jthe  solution,  which  should,  and  in  fact  does,  produce  the  same 
Iquantity  of  heat  as  if  it  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  containing 
[only  hydrochloric  acid ;  which  proves  that  the  nitric  add 
■  employed  is  very  free  from  nitrogen  trioxide. 

This  being  established  we  have  all  the  data  for  the  calcula- 
tion. Let  the  initial  system  be  0^;  2N0;  3BaO ;  m(2HN0a 
-f-  nAq) ;  6  HC1  dilute ;  these  bodies  being  taken  separately ; 
and  let  the  final  system  be  3(BaClj  +  H^O  dissolved  +  (m  -f  1) 
2HNO3  dilute).  We  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  according 
^to  the  two  following  cycles : — 

Fnter  Ctclb. 

3BaO  +  30  =  3BaO,  anhydroiw  liberates     +  180 Cal. 

6HC1  dilute  +  3BaO, Q, 

Reaction  of  NO  va  the  concentrated  nitric  acid       -  -  Q 

Reaction  betwetjn  the  two  mixtures Qj 

Sum        +  180  Cal.  +  Q -J- Q,  +  Qa 

Sbcoio)  Cycle. 

3BaO  anhydrous  +  6HCJ  dilute  liberates  +  27'8  x  3 

(accordiiiK  to  the  aiithnr's  exjwrimenta)  or         ...  +  83"4  Cal. 
2N0 +  0, +  w«ter  =  2HN0,  dUnte  ...        .-        ...  m 

w(HNO,  +  nAq)  +  wnter        P 

Bmn         -I-  83-4  Cal.  +  x  +  P 

whence  we  deduce  the  value  of  x : 

-^  18*0  CaL  +  Q  -f-  Qi  +  Qa  =  -*-  S3-4  CaH-«  +  P. 

The   experiments   gave  x  =  34*4  Cal.,  a  value  which  is 
slightly  too  smaU. 
4.  The  third  method  is  based  on  the  uae  of  nitric  peroxide. 

'  "  Bssai  de  M^atiique  Cliimlque,"  torn.  i.  p.  208. 
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Ite  results  have  been  given  above  (pp.  168  fco  171).  They  may_ 
be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

NO  +  O^NO,pw       +19-4 

Liqnefaction  of  NO,        +    4*33 

2N0,  liquid  +  O  +  H,0  +  water  =  2HN0,  dflnto    ...        +  12-7 

We  have  therefore : 

2N0  +  0,  +  H,0  +  waUr  =  2HNOs  dUute  -f-  36-4.' 

These  results  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  they  do  not  appear 
capable  of  great  accuracy,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
reactions. 
6.  To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  different  methods — 

NO  +  0,  +  water  =  HNO,  dflate  :  by  the  nitrites  ...     +  35*9 

„  „  „  „  by  nitric  aciii    _         ...     +34*4 

„  „  „  „         by  iiitric  peroxide    ...     +  36*3 

Mean H-SfrS 

However,  the  accuracy  of  the  three  methods  is  very  unequal,  so 
the  value  ^o'O  will  t>c  adopted,  the  methml  by  which  it  was 
obtained  bein-;  most  reliable,  taking  the  two  other  figures  as 
mere  verifications. 

6.  Heat  of  /(jTjnaiion  of  dilute  nitric  acid  from  its  dements. 
This  heat,  calculat*id  from  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  is  easily  deduced 
from  the  preceding  results,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  deduct  from  the 
latter  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide. 

Ni  +  Oj  +  HaO  +  water  =  2  HNO3  dilute  liberates  +  35*9 
-  21-6  =  +  14-3  Cal. 

If  wo  consider  the  integral  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  its 
three  elements,  HNOj,  we  must  add  the  beat  of  formation  of 
water,  viz.  +  34-5.  Thus  N3  +  Oj  +  water  =  2HN0j  dilute 
liberates  +  4B"8  Cal.  Such  a  reaction,  therefore,  liberates  heat. 
Hence  it  can  take  place  directly,  ami,  in  fact,  it  is  observed 
in  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  air,  but  it  only  affects 
a  small  quantity. 

7.  Heat  0/ foTTnatuyn  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  sufficient  to  measure 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  solution  of  the  liquid  acid  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  viz.  +  7'2.    We  have  therefore 


N,  +  0.  +  H,0  =  SHNO,  Kqaid  liberates 
N,  +  O.  +  H,  =  2HN0, 


+   71 
+  41-6 


To  pass  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state,  it  is  sufficient  to 
measure  the  heat  of  vaporisation  and  the  heat  of  fusion  at  a  low 
temperature  of  nitric  acid,  HNO5  =  63  grma. 

The  result  found  for  the  heat  of  vaporisation  is  +  7'36,  and 
for  fusion— 0*6. 

I  TbomBan,  following  an   analogoos    though  oot  ideutical  cycle,  found 

+  afi-47. 
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We  have,  therefore,  n^lecting  the  differences  between  the 
specific  heats  of  the  body  under  ita  various  states — 

K,  +  0,  -f  UsO  solid  =  2UK0,  Bolid  (it  low  tempentiu«] ...  +    70 

N,  +  0.  +  H,     „      =  2HN0,    „  +  42-2 

N,  +  Oa  +  H,0gmB    =2HN0,  gas  -    0-1 

N,  +  0,  +  H,     „      =  2HN0a   „  +  34-4 


h 


8.  Acid  at  difererU  degrees  of  concenlratum.  To  pass  to  nitric 
acid  reganled  under  different  states  of  concentration,  it  is 
snf5cient  to  know  its  heat  of  dilution,  under  it3  vai-ious  states, 
and  to  add  it  to  the  foregoing  figures.  It  baa  been  measured 
for  the  whole  scale  of  dilutions,  and  the  resultii  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  5"  s^rie,  torn.  iv. 
p.  446.  We  confine  ourselves  to  givTug  here  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  hydrate  HNOj,  2U3O,  which  represents 
approximately  the  acid  of  commerce, 

HNO,  +  2H5O  =  HN03-2HaO  liquid,  liberates  +  50  Cal. 
Engravers'  aqua  fortis  approaches  the  formula 
HNO,  +  6-5H,0. 
The  formatiott  of  such  a  hydrate, 

HKO3  +  6-5Hi,0  =  HNO3  6-5HA  liberates  +  7*0. 

9.  NUrogen  pentoxide,  NjOj.  Preparation,  It  is  well  known 
that  this  body  was  discovered  by  Sainte-CIaire  Deville  in  the 
reaction  of  chlorine  on  silver  nitrate.  A  more  simple  method 
was  devised  by  the  author.  The  principle  of  the  process 
was  discovered  by  Weber  in  1872,'^  and  consists  in  deliydrating 
nitric  acid  by  phosplioric  anhydride.  Nitric  acid,  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  is  mixed  with  pulverulent  phosphoric  oxide  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  tjiking  care  to  avoid  any  elevation,  of 
temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  mass  should  never 
exceed  0°.  When  a  little  more  than  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
oxide  has  been  added  to  the  nitric  acid,  the  mass  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  a  .jelly.  It  is  tlien  placed  in  a  roomy 
tabulated  retort  and  distilled  with  extreme  slowness.  The 
products  are  condens.ed  in  receivers  with  ground  stoppers, 
immersed  in  ice.  In  this  way  large,  brilliant,  colourless  crystals 
of  nitrogen  pentoxide  are  obtaine*],  which  are  iwrfectly  pure, 
i'rom  150  grms.  of  nitric  acid  nearly  80  grms.  of  the  crystals 
were  obtained.  This  substance  is  non-explosive  either  as  a 
solid  or  in  vapour.  It  decomposes,  however,  verj'  easily,  and 
this  at  the  ordinary  temiwrature,  as  Beville  has  iji»ser\'ed,  into 
nitric  peroxide  and  oxygen.  It  should  not  be  preserved  in 
hermetically  sealed  vessels.  It  keeps  well  in  good  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  placed  under  a  bell  glass  with  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  air  the  crj'stals  evaporate  slowly,  evolving  abundant 
Tapours,  but  not  liquefying.      Hence   they   can   be  weighed 

»  *'  Aiin.  Pogg.,"  torn.  cxlviL  p.  118. 
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witihont  difficulty.  Light  accelerates  its  decomposition,  as  does 
also  heat,  though  even  at  43'*  it  ia  not  very  rapid.  This 
chaDgc  ioto  nitric  peroxide  and  oxygen  is  endothormic,  and  ia 
not  reversible. 

The  following  in  the  analysis  of  tliese  crystals  : — .l-fJfiB  gnus, 
of  crystals  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  water,  yielded  a  solution 
which,  according  to  alkalimetnc  test,  contained  554  grms.  of 
nitmgen  j>enU>xide ;  no  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogen  trioxide 
waa  present  (reaction  of  potassium  permanganate).  A  large 
quantity  liaving  been  prepared,  its  action  on  water  in,  the 
calorimeter  was  studied,  taking  it  succcasively  under  the  three 
states,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 

Solid  state — 

N,Oj  crystallised  +  HjO  4-  water  at  10"  =  2HNO3  dilute 
4-  8-34  Cal. 

Now 

NjOaHjO  pure  4-  water  at  10"*  =  2HN08  dilute  liberates  4- 
718  Cal.; 

therefore 

NjOfl  solid  4-  HjO  liquid  =  2HN0]  pure  and  liquid  liberates 
4- 116  CaL 

This  quantity  uf  heat  is  very  small,  as  might  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  contrary  thermal  effect  produced  by  the  liquefaotiou 
of  the  anhydrides. 

Hence,  tlie  action  of  the  solid  anhydride  on  water  is  not  very 
violent,  which  confirms  in  another  way  the  above  result.  The 
union  of  the  solid  anhydride  with  atmospheric  aqueous  vapour 
is  likewise  slower  than  that  of  bodies  said  to  le  very  hygroscopic 
In  fact^  at  the  ordinary  temperattire,  the  anhydride  evaporates 
without  leaving  any  appreciable  quantity  of  dilute  flcii  The 
following  reaction  refers  to  the  solid  state — 

NjOb  solid  4-  BaO  solid  =  na(N0a)3  solid  liberates  4-  407. 

This  quantity  of  heat  is  leas  by  +  10  3  thau  that  liberated  by 
the  formation  of  barium  sulphate  starting  from  the  anhydrous 
acid  and  tlie  anhydruua  base,  both  being  solid,  viz.  4-  51'0. 

Liquid  state, — Heat  of  fusion  was  determined  by  two 
methods : 

(1)  By  the  solidification  of  the  dissolved  acid  contained  in 
a  tube,  immersed  in  the  calorimeter. 

(2)  By  dissolving  directly  the  solid  acid  in  water. 

The  following  figures  result  from  determination  of  the  above 
methods : — 

Na05(  =  54  grms.)  liquid,  in  becoming  solid,  liberates  -j-  414, 
or,  for  NA  (-108  grms.),  4-  828. 
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This  value  is  very  high  and  equal  to  about  six  tiuies  the  heat 
of  aoUdification  of  water  (+  0*72  for  H3O  =  9  grms.,  according 
to  Desaina). 

Therefore 

N,Oj  liq.  4-  H,0  liq.  =  2ITNO,  lin.  and  pure  lUier«t«e  +  5*3  Cal. 
N,Uo  liq.  +  H,0  liq.  +  wster  =  miut©  acid  +  12-48  Cal. 

The  first  viilne  is  nearly  but  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
heat  of  hydration  of  acetic  anhydride  (C4H(0a  liquid  +  II3O 
liquid  =  C'iHaOi  liquid  litierates  +  6*9),  but  the  second  is  much 
{greater  than  the  heat  of  hydration  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
referred  to  the  dilute  acid  (  +  7"3).  Hence  the  action  of  the 
liquid  nitrogen  pentoxide  on  water  is  extremely  violent  in  con- 
trast with  the  very  much  weaker  reaction  which  water  exercises 
on  the  solid  acid. 

Gaseojis  state. — Heat  of  vaporisation.  NjOj  gas,  changed  into 
liquid,  liberates  +  2-42,  and  into  solid,  +  6*56. 

This  quantity  was  determined  by  introducing  dry  air  charged 
^with  nitrogen  i>entoxide  vapour  into  the  water  of  tlie  calori- 
leter,  at  a  temperature  of  4'^".  The  preliminary  vaporisation 
of  the  pentoxide  in  the  current  of  air  was  produced  by  means 
of  a  small  air  bath. 

The  decompoeition  of  the  pentoxide  into  the  tetroxide  and 
oxygen  is  not  appreciable  under  tlieae  conditions  of  vaporisation. 

Known  weights  of  pentoxide.  previously  weighed  in  a  sealed 
ktube,  have  been  operated  on,  the  result  being  checked  by  the 
[ocidioietric  test  of  the  aqueous  solution. 

By  this  means  is  obtained  the  heat  liberated  when  nitrogen 

itoxide  is  changed  into  dilute  acid,  viz. 

NjOs  gas  +  water  =  dilute  acid,  at  +  It/'  liberates  +  14*9. 

The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  the  liquid  acid  is  therefore  for 
the  weight — 

NaOi  =  54  grms. 
14-9- 12-48  =  2-42, 

or,  for  (NA  =108),  4-84  Cal 

That  of  the  solid,  for  (NjO,  =  54  grms.) — 

14-90-8-34  =  6-56, 

or,  for  (NjO,  =  108  gnus.).  1312. 

Aocording  to  the  above  figures,  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  the 
liquid  nitrogen  pentoxide  (admitting  iNaO^  =  2  vols.)  will  be  for 
NjOfl,  4*84.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  nitric  peroxide 
at  the  same  volume,  or  4'3  for  NOa-  It  is  also  nearly  the  same 
as  the  beat  of  vaporisation  of  nitrogen  monoxide,  viz.  4*42  for 
NjO,  according  to  Fa\Ta 

7%e  t?iermai  formation  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  from  the  elements 
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18  deduced  from  the  foregoing  data.    Under  the  three  states  we 
have — 

N,  +  0»  =  N,0,gM +'>6 

N,  +  0,  =  N,Oj  liquid  +  1-8 

N, +■  Oe  =  N,Oa  wlid  +5-9 

10.  The  following  table  shows  the  thermal  formatiou  of  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  under  the  gaseous  form,  referred  to  the 
ordinary  temperature : — 


N,  +  0  -  (2v.)N,0  -  10-3. 

}  - 11-3 
N  +  O  =  (4v.)N0    -  21-6; 

}  +105 
N,  +  0,  =  (2v.)N,0,-"-» 

N  +  O,  =  [4t.)N0,  -   2-e{ 

I     + 


2-0 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  progressive  formation  of  the  oxides  of 
nitro)^n  follows  a  fwculiar  coui-se.  It  first  absorbs  a  quantity 
of  heat  nearly  proportional  for  the  first  two,  then  liberates 
quantities  which  go  on  decreaaiug.  These  bodies  are  here 
given  under  the  gaseous  form,  the  only  one  which  ia  really 
comparable.  The  most  stable  compound,  nitric  peroxide, 
corresponds  neither  to  the  maximum  nor  to  the  minimum  of 
the  heat  absorlwd.  In  short,  there  exists  no  simple  ntimtirical 
relation  between  the  qviantities  of  heat  bronglit  into  action. 

The  most  general  fact,  following  from  the  foregoing  table,  is 
that  the  formatiou  of  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  their 
gaseous  elements  absorbs  heat,  their  decomposition  must  there- 
fore liberate  it  Nevertheless  not  one  of  them  is  explosive  by 
simple  heating.  But  nitric  oxide,  formed  with  the  greatest 
absorption  of  heat,  is  decomiwaed  into  its  elements  with  facility, 
as  will  be  established  further  on  (see  p.  191).  The  heat  absorbed 
in  its  formation  renders  it  comparable  to  cyanogen  (  — 37'3  for 
CjNa)  or  to  acetylene  (  — 30'5forCiHa).  These  three  bodies  can. 
moreover,  undergo  a  tme  explosion  undfir  the  inHnence  of  the 
sudden  and  violent  shock  of  mercury  fulminate  (p.  66).  These 
three  l>odies  indicate  an  aptitude  for  combination  altogether 
comparable  to  that  of  tlie  simple  radicals.  Hence  from  a 
knowledge  of  these  relations  may  be  understood  why  the 
formation  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  never  takes  place  directly, 
and  why  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  foreign  energy,  such  as  electri- 
city, or  of  a  simultaneous  cliemical  action. 

It  also  explains  the  great  energy  of  explosive  mixtures  and 
compounds  formed  by  the  oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen. 
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§  7.  HypoNiTBocs  Acid  and  HTroKiTRiTEa 

1.  In  studying  the  products  of  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates 
by  sodium  amal<;aiu,  Divers'  discuvered  in  1871  a  new  salt, 
which  he  called  silver  hypouitrite,  and  of  wliich  he  determiued 
tJie  comjioeitioM  and  the  properties.  Ttiia  salt  and  its  derivatives 
have  since  been  the  object  of  researches  by  Von  der  Flaats " 
and  Zonx.^  These  chemists  have  attributed  tosilverhypoaitrite 
the  formula  AgNO,  wliich  woiild  suppose  it  derived  from 
nitrogen  monoxide,  associated  with  silver  oxide.  But  the 
recent  researches  wMch  Ogier  and  the  author  have  made  upon 
this  salt  from  a  chemical  and  thermal  point  of  view  have  led 
them  to  prefer  the  fonnula  AgjN^Oj,  that  is  to  say  2AgiO,XaOj, 
"which  makes  of  the  hyponitrous  acid  a  sesquioxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  alkaline  hyponitrites  are  also  formed  in  the  electrolysis 
of  the  nitrites,  and  tliey  are  formed,  though  to  a  vcrj*  small 
amount,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrites  by  heat,  esjwicially 
in  presence  of  iron.  It  is  by  means  of  silver  hyponitrite  that 
hyponitrous  acid  and  its  salts  are  prepared ;  we  shall  speak, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  of  this  compound. 

2.  Silver  hyponitrite  is  a  yellow  amorphous  very  insoluble  body, 
which  is  precipitated  when  silver  nitrate  is  poured  into  a 
neutral  solution  of  alkaline  nitrite.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure, 
it  must  be  re-dissolved  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  re-precipi- 
tated, by  neutralising  by  ammonia. 

This  body  undergoes  a  very  sensible  decomposition  when 
heated  to  100*  or  a  little  over. 

Hence  the  hyponitrite  should  be  dried  in  vacuo  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  and  in  the  dark. 

Its  analysis  has  supplied  the  following  figures : — 

M  76-2    78-t 

N 9-7    9-8 

0 141    141 


I 


leae  results  lead  to  the  formula — 


Found. 


CaloulaUil  IVuiU 

igSOcm)     *Ag,S,0*<»4) 

Ag 78-3    ...    7CJ     ...  76-1 

N       10-1     ...      9-9    ...  9-8 

O       10-6    ...     141     ...  Hi 

Hyponitrous  acid  has  therefore  as  formula  NtO^B-jO,  which 
constitutes  it  a  sesquioxide  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  in  the 
anhydrous  state  to  the  formula  N^Oj. 

»  "  Joamal  of  the  Oliotnical  Socictv,"  vol.  xxiv.  p-  484  ;  "  Proceedings  of 
tbe  Boyml  Sociely,"  vol  ixii.  ji.  426 ;  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Chimiqtie," 
torn.  XV.  p.  176. 

«  "  Bencfate  dor  Pentoch.  Chem.  Oes.  Ber.,"  torn.  x.  p.  1508. 

*  Ibid.,  torn.  X.  p.  1306,  and  torn.  xv.  p.  1258. 
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This  formula  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  acid  salts, 
observed  by  Zom. 

Silver  Hyponitrite  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  fonnation  of 
nitric  oxide,  nitrogen  trioxido,  and  metallic  silver— 

Ag^N^Oi  =  2X0  +  NA  +  Aft. 

But  the  nitrogen  trioxide  reacts  partially  upon  the  silver,  so 
as  to  reprodnte  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrite,  and  even  nitrate 
of  silver. 

3.  By  decomposing  silver  hyponitrite  by  a  dilute  acid, 
hyponitrous  acid  is  obtained  in  an  aqueous  solution.  This  add 
ia  not  at  all  stablu.  Itu  solultons  raised  to  boiling  point  are 
decomposed,  yielding  nitrogen  mumixide  mixed  willi  nitrogen, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  a  certain  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid — 

4N,0,  dilute  +  HaO  ^  TN^O  +  2HN0> 

On  contact  with  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen  slowly,  becoming 
changed  into  nitric  acid. 

4.  We  have,  with  a  view  to  calorimetric  tests,  methodically 
subjected  hyponitrous  acid  to  the  action  of  the  three  following 
oxidising  bodies — iodine,  bromine,  and  potassium  permanganate. 

(1)  A  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  did  not  exert 
any  appreciable  action  on  the  hyponitrrjufl  atiid  combined  with 
the  silver*  or  previously  liberated  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

(2)  The  oxidation  by  bromine  is  very  characteristic.  A 
known  weight  of  silver  hyponitrite,  2  grma.,  was  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine, 
also  slightly  in  excess,  the  strength  of  which  was  determined ; 
the  reaction  was  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  time,  when  the 
excess  of  bromine  was  determined.  This  method  tends  to  give 
rather  high  figures,  owing  to  tlie  evaporation  of  some  traces  of 
bromine. 

Or  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  Iw  mixed  beforehand  with 
bromine  water  in  which  salts  of  silver  have  been  dissolved 
(series  I.) ;  or  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  acid  and  the  bromine 
added  (aeries  II.,  p.  187). 

The  equivalent  ratio  between  the  silver  and  bromine  employed 
has  been  found  to  be  very  nearly  1 :  3"o,  which  agrees  with  the 
formula. 

AftN^Os  +  7HaO  + 1 4Br  =  4HNO3  + 1  OHBr  +  4AgBr. 

The  formula  AgNO  would  require  the  ratio  1 :  4,  which  is 
greatly  higher  than  all  the  quantities  observed. 

(3)  The  oxidation  by  potassium  pennangauate  gives  rather 
irregular  results,  the  oxygen  absorbed  varying  from  4-6  to  8*9 
per  cent,,  and  the  action  going  on  almost  indefinitely.    However, 

*  Except  the  coiiTersioii  of  the  riker  into  iodide. 
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by  operating  in  presence  of  a  very  great  excess  of  aulpharic 
acid  more  concordant  results  may  be  obtained,  such  as  8*3 ; 
7-5;  8-4;  8-9. 

These  figures  correapoud  sensibly  to  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  absorbed. 

Tlie  solutions  do  not  contain  ammonia,  but  liberate  by 
ebullition  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  monoxide  In 
another  experiment,  the  oxygen  absorbed  and  the  nitrc^en 
monoxide  were  ascertained  by  analysis.  The  following  results 
were  obtained  :— 

0  fixed : 8'3  : :  N,0  liberated :  80  per  100  parts  of  salt. 

These  figures  correspond  very  sensibly  to  the  following 
transformation : — 

AgtNiO.  +  O3  +  HjO  =  N2O  +  2HNO3-  2  Ag,0  combined  with 

the  acid. 

This  is  therefore  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  formula.  Tlae 
analysis  by  the  permanganate  must  be  made  by  iittroducung 
the  salt  of  silver  in  a  body  into  the  mixture  of  perman- 
ganate and  Bulphnric  acid  made  befort^hand  and  in  excess, 
liS  the  h)'pomtrous  acid  set  free  slowly  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

These  facts  being  established,  we  have  proceeded  to  the 
calorimetric  measurements,  and  snccessively  determined  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  salt  of  silver,  that  of  the  acid  itself,  as 
well  as  the  heat  liberated  by  its  union  with  silver  and  potassium 
oxides. 

6.  Heat  of  formation  of  silver  hyponitrite.  We  determined 
the  heat  of  formation  of  silver  hyponitrite  by  oxidising  it  with 
bromine  water  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  foregoing 
experiments. 

The  figures  obtained  are  sufficiently  close.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  them : — 

Firat  Series. — Action  effected  by  a  single  oporatjon  for  Ag=  108  gnna. 

r.d     :::      ;::     :::  f^":!)  —  ^« 

Second  Series. — Sncoeeaive  aclionB  of  HCl  and  Br. 
Third  ...  ...  ...    28-00  Cal.) 

Fourth  ...  ...  ...    2985     „    V    mean  2862. 

Fifth  2800     „   ) 

The  general  mean  of  both  series  is  equal  to  29-65  Cal. 

The  experimental  ratio  between  the  silver  and  the  bromine 
absorbed  in  e<juivalents  was  fuund  to  have  a  mean  value  of 
3"71 ;  a  figure  which  is  rather  too  high,  owing,  as  before  stated, 
to  the  loss  of  bromine  by  evaporation.  The  theoretical  ratio  is 
3'50.     Let  therefore  the  initial  system  be  Ag^N^O*  -f  VHjO  + 
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14Br  (gas)  +  water,  the  final  state  is  arrived  at  by  the  followmg 
cycle: — 

N4  +  0»  +  Ag,  =  N.0sAg4. 

=  241-6 
+  29-0 
+    59-3 


7(Hj  +  0)  =  7H,0  liberates  +  545  x  7 
4Br  gaseous  +  ^^'bIct  =  14Br  diEeolved 
BeoiSioii  (for  Ag  J         


the  final  atate  being — 

2HN03  dUute  +  lOHBr  dilute  +  4AgBr. 
The  same  final  atate  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  cycle: — 

+  97-6 
+  167-5 
+    &5-4 


2(3  +  N  +  0,)  +  water  =  2(BN0j^  dilute 
IO(H  -H  Br  gnK)  +  water  =  lOHDr  SQute 
4(AgBr  gas)  =  4AgBr     


+  320-5 


^l^^^'lmean  +  a-94Cal. 


Both  thermal  sums  being  equal,  it  follows  that 

X  =  -9-3  CaL 
This  is  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  reunion  of  the  elements 
Ag4  +  N*  +  O5. 

We  have  further,  starting  witli  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  silver 
oxide — 

2Ag,0  +  N^  +  O3,  -  16-3  Cal. 

6.  Heat  of  formation  of  hypouitrous  acid.  To  pass  to  the  acid 
itaelf,  we  measured  the  heat  liljerated  in  the  reaction  of  dilnte 
hydrochloric  acid  on  silver  hyponitrite,  viz.  for  one  equivalent 
of  silver,  Ag,  contained  in  this  compouud. 

+  01.'>CrI. 

+ 

which  makes  for  Ag,  +  17*88. 

The  hyponitroits  acid  exists,  moreover,  after  this  operation,  or 
at  least  throughout  the  duiution  of  the  experiment,  as  is  shown 
by  the  agreement  of  the  ejitimations  of  bromine  effected  before 
and  after  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  being  established,  the  reaction 

2HC1  +  AgaO  =  2AgCl  +  E,0  liberates  +  201 ; 

whence  It  follows  that 

N4O3  dilute  +  2^\gaO  =  Ag4KA  liberates  +  40-2-17-9  =  +22^ 

or  +  12*15  for  Rach  equivalent  of  oxide  combined.  Hence  we 
have  N4  +  O3  +  water  =  "NfOs  dilute  -  38-C  Cal.  Hyponitrous 
acid  is  therefore  formed  from  its  elements  with  ab.'^ori)tion  of 
heat,  as  would  be  supposed  frum  the  instability  of  the  acid  itself. 
Its  trausfurmation  into  nitric  acid,  by  oxidation  (by  means  of 
bromine),  liberates  K*Oa  dilnte  +  0,  +  2HaO  =  4HN0a  dilute 
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-f  67*2  or  +  9'6  Cat  per  equivalent  of  oxygen  fixed.  Tlus 
figure  is  hardly  higher  than  that  obtained  for  the  transformation 
of  diaeolved  nitrons  acid  into  dilute  nitric  acid.  NaO*  dilute 
+  O3  +  H,0  =  2HNO3  dUute  +  1815.  or  9-25  cal.  fur  each  O 
fixed.  However,  if  we  regard  tlie  two  successive  oxidations,  the 
calculation  shows  that  the  oxidation  of  tlie  nitrogen  trioxide 
forming  nitrous  acid  liberates  a  little  more  heat,  viz.  101  per  0 
fixed,  than  that  of  the  nitrous  acij  chaii*jed  into  nitric  acid,  viz. 
9'25.  The  change  even  of  one  of  the  salts  into  the  other  would 
liberate,  for  solid  salts  of  silver — 

Hyjmuitrite  changed  into  nitrite  per  O  fixed  +  10"4 
Nitrite  into  nitrate  +  8'8. 

For  the  dissolved  salts  of  potassium  the  difference  is  increased, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  heata  of  neutralisation. 

Hyponitrite  changed  into  nitrite  i«r  0  fixed  +  13*6. 
Nitrite  into  nitrate  +  10"8. 

Tlie  relations  arc  always  of  the  same  kind. 

7.  The  oxidation  by  permanganate,  with  formation  of  nitrogen 
monoxide  (deducting   the  heat  due  to   the  reduction  of  the 

jrmanganate) — 

TAdiL  +  03  +  H-iO  =  2nN03dil.  +  NaO  gas  liberates  +  '42-3. 

le  slow  decomposition  of  the  hyponitroua  acid  in  contact  with 
le  air,  and  at  the  expense  both  of  the  free  oxygen  and  that 
'dissolved  in  the  water,  liberates  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  with  formation   of  nitrogen  monoxide.     The  pure  and 
simple  separation  N.Oj  diL  =  2N0  -f  NjO  gaa  would  liberate 
6*4.    The  nitr<^eu  monoxide  can  moreover  be  formed  with- 
it  nitric  acid  by  other  methods,  which  liberate  much  more 
heat,  and  are  therefore  preferable — 

7N.03  +  water  ==  7X^0  gas  +  2HNO3  diL  liberates  +  96-6, 

or  +  24-1  for  NiOa.  Combinations  of  hyponitroua  acid  present 
a  mobility  and  (wmplexity  of  reactionn  which  are  explained  by 
their  eudothermal  formation.  Slany  analogous  phenomena  are 
lown  in  the  series  of  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  and 
jihosphorus,  not  to  speak  of  hydroxylamine,  which  also  very 
easily  yields  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  monoxide. 

8.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  dilute  hyponitrous  acid  by 
silver  oxide  has  been  given  above,  viz. 

K^Oa  dilute  +  2Aga04  =  Ag.NA  +  1M5  x  4. 

We  have  tried  also  Lo  estimate  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of 
hyponitrous  acid  by  the  alkali.s,  by  decomposing  salts  of  silver 
r  the  alkaline  chlorides.  The  reaction  is  almost  instantaneous. 
r©  obuined  i(Ag4K*0j  +  IHCI)  dilute  at  about  14"  +  5-.50 
With  barium  cldoride,  BaCla,  the  liberation  of  heat  has 
more  coDsiderable,  but  it  seems  to  be  complicated  by  the 
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pfutial  precipitation  of  barium  hyponitrite.  With  ammonium 
chloride  there  is  produced  a  special  decomposition,  sotting  free 
ammonia,  which  has  already  been  observed  by  Divers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  figures,  we  have,  for  potaah  and  hjrponitroua 
acid  at  14'— 

N4O3  dilute  +  2KaO  dilute  liberates  2(+  89  +  13'8  +  275 
-  20-1)  =  +  2  X  5-35  CaL 

Let  us  now  compare  these  results  with  the  analogons  numbers 
relating  to  the  two  other  aclda  of  nitrogen — 

!(2HN0,  dUote  +  Ag,0.  forming  2AgN0,)  solid..,  +  10-7  Cil 
(NA  owute  +  AgjO,  forming  2AgJJ0,)  solid  ...  +12-1  „* 
(NjO,  dUute  +  2  Ag,0,  forming  Ag^N^Oj)         ...        +  11*1    „ 

These  are  nearly  the  same  values  as  for  silver  oxide  forming 
solid  salts.    For  potash,  on  the  contrary,  forming  soluble  salts — 

+13-8  CaL 

+  10-6     „ 

|(N,0,  dilute  +  2KaO  dilute)         +    6-4    „ 

ITie  relative  weakness  of  the  latter  aciiJs,  a  weakness  which  is 
correlative  with  their  decreasing  percentage  of  oxygen,  is  here 
more  and  more  marked.' 


K2nN0,  dilute  +  K,0  dilute) 
[(N,0,  (Bluta  +  KjO  dihiie) 


§  8.  Stabiuty  akd  Reciprocal  Reactions  of  ihe  Oxyges 
Compounds  of  Nitrookn. 

1.  The  carrying  ciut  of  so  many  thermal  determinations  has 
led  to  the  study  of  the  formation  and  decoiniKJditiou  of  the 
various  oxidt'S  of  nitrogen,  a  subject  which  had  not  been  re- 
considered since  the  time  of  Gay-Lussac,'  iJulong,'  Dalton,* 
and  I*riestley.  Some  of  Peligot's^  famous  oxperimonts  on 
nitric  peroxide  and  nitrogen  trioxide  have  also  been  repeated. 

The  results  obtained  were  unexpected,  and  contrary  to  the 
received  opinions  on  the  stability  of  nitric  oxide. 

2.  Nitrtjgeji  moftOA'ide,  according  to  Priestley,  is  decomposed  at 

'  We  think  it  well  to  give  here  the  calculation  of  tlie  heats  of  formation  of 
th«  hy^wnitritea  according  to  tiie  old  formula.  The  calculation  can  only  he 
elTected  upon  the  supposition  that  the  oxi^iation  hy  the  hromine  hIiouM  not  be 
ijiiito  complete,  3*71  eqiiivalenta  of  osygen  hawng  heen  fixed  instead  of  4. 
which  i«  efiuivftlent  to  admitting  that  the  action  of  the  hromine  stioiild  have 
]iherat€Kl  +  SOtJS  CaL  per  eqiitvalent  of  silver  (takjrg  into  acoonnt  the 
formation  of  j\KBr,  whicn  is  not  changed).    We  thuB  tind — 

A(Nj  +  O,  +  AgBr  =  2AeN0)      -    8-25 

Ka  +  0  +  water  =  NjO  dissolved -22-90 

N,0  diMoIved  +  Ag-O  =  2 AeNO  precip +  I  Mfi 

N,0  dissolved  +  K^O  =  2KN0  dissolved  ...  +    5*35 

The  deductioiu  and  general  points  of  t^imilarity  remain  moreover  the  same. 
«  "  AimaleB  de  Chimie  et  de  Phv&ique,"  torn.  L  p.  394.    1816. 
»  Ihid.,  tom.  it.  p.  517.     1816.  '  — 

'    Ihid..  torn-  vii.  p.  36.     I8I7. 
»  Ihid..  3*  Bdnc,  tom.  ii.  p.  M.     1841. 
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a  red  heat,  or  by  tlie  electric  spark,  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
This  decomposition  lb  the  easier,  as  it  liberates  heat. 

NjO  =  N,  4-  0  +  10  3  Cal. 

Tn  this  way,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  dissociation,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  reversible. 

Experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  detennining  at  about 
what  temperature  this  decomposition  commences,  and  if  nitric 
oxide  were  produced.  The  monoxide  resists  the  action  of  a 
moderate  heat  better  than  is  genemlly  sappoeed.  By  heating 
it  to  a  dull  red,  abont  520",  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  tube  of 
Bohemian  glass  hermetically  sealed,  hardly  15  per  ceoL  is 
decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  decomiKifiition  is, 
therefiire,  extremely  slow.  Let  us  note  here  that  the  trans- 
formation of  nitrogen  monoxide  into  nitric  oxide  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

NjO  =  N  +  NO,  would  absorb  -  10  CaL 

The  sudden  compression  of  nitrogen  monoxide  in  an  apparatus 
analogous  to  the  gas  tind^^r  l>ox  {brit/uet  a  (foz)  and  under  con- 
ditions capable  of  causing  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  only  produces  traces  of  decomposition. 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  mixed  with  oxygen  and  brought  to  a  dull 
red  heat  in  a  sealed  tube,  does  not  yield  nitric  oxide,  which  is 
intelligible,  its  formation  absorbing  heat:  i(NaO  +  0  =  2N0) 
would  absorb  —  11  3.  Finally,  it  miLst  be  remembered  that 
^nitrogen  monoxide  does  not  exert  an  oxidising  action  in  the 
cold  upon  any  known  body,  and  that  it  is  neither  absorbed  nor 
t  decomposed  by  alcoholic  or  aqueous  potash. 

The  action  of  the  electric  spark  on  nitrogen  monoxide  was 
examined  principally  in  order  to  study  its  first  phases,  for  the 
general  products  have  already  been  noted  by  Priestley,  Grove, 
Andrews  and  Tait,  as  well  as  by  Buff  and  Hoffmann.  The 
experiment  was  made  in  a  sealed  tube  in  order  to  avoid  any 
secondary  action,  from  water  or  mercury. 

Decomposition  takes  place  rapidly,  and  nitrous  vapour  is 
immediately  formed.  One-tliird  of  the  gas  was  decomposed 
within  a  minute.  The  decomjiose*!  part  was  divided  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  between  the  two  following  reactions : — 

N,0  =  Na  +0. 
4N3O  =  N,04  +  6N. 
The  first  action  may  be  regarded  as  especially  due  to  the 
action  of  the  heat  of  the  spark ;  the  second  to  the  heat  and 
electricity  combined.  Further,  both  reactions  ore  exothermal ; 
the  first  liberating  -f- 103  Cal,  and  the  second  +  38  Cal.,  that 
is  to  say  +  9  5  Cal.  for  every  equivalent  of  nitrogen  monoxide 
decomposed.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes,  with  stronger  sparks 
(six  Bunsen  elements),  nearly  three-quarters  of  tlie  gas  was 
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decomposed ;  always  in  the  same  manner,  the  second  reactioiu 
slightly  prevailing.  Hence  it  ■will  be  set-ii  tliat  nitric  oxide  does 
not  and  cannot  appear  in  the  electric  decompoaitiou  of  the 
monoxide,  since  the  latter  always  gives  rise  to  an  excess  of  free 
oxygen. 

The  proportion  of  nitric  peroxide,  formed  in  these  experi- 
ments, represented  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  final  volume, 
a  proportion  which  cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  tliat  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  final  eijiiilihrium  prodnced  hy  the  spark  in  an 
equivalent  mixture  of  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  according  to 
experiments  detailed  fUrther  on. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  This  gas  is  reputed  one  of  the  moat  stable. 
It  has,  howBver,  been  taught  that  the  spark  (Prie.stlBy)  or  the 
action  of  a  red  heat  (Gay-Lussac)  slowly  decomposes  nitric 
oxide  into  nitrogen  or  nitric  peroxide,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  mercury  or  iron  there  remains  nothing  but  nitrogen  (Bufi* 
and  Hofftnaun,  1860). 

These  opinions  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Nitric 
oxide  ^  contained  in  a  sealed  gloss  tube  and  brought  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  about  520",  commences  to  decompose.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  the  volume  of  the  gas  decomposed  amounts  to 
nearly  the  quarter  of  the  initial  volume.  The  decomposed 
portion  was  partly  broken  up  into  nitrogen  monoxide  and 
oxygen — 

2X0  =  NaO  +  0,  a  reaction  liberating  +  113  Cal., 

and  partly  into  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen — 

2N0  =  Na  +  Oj,  a  reaction  liberating  +  21'6. 

The  first  reaction,  that  is  the  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide, 
was  predominant ;  but  the  oxygen,  gradually  regenerated  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  non -decomposed  nitric  oxide,  liadi 
partially  transformed  it,  at  first,  into  nitrogen  trioxide — 

2N0  +  0  «  NA  liberates  -f  10-5 ; 

the  total  reaction, 

4N0  =  NsO  +  NaO.^  liberating  +  21-7. 

Then,  the  oxygen  increasing  owing  to  a  more  advanced  deoom- 
position,  nitric  peroxide  is  formed — 

2N0  +  O,  =  2NO3  liberates  +  190  ; 

the  total  reaction,  that  is  to  say 

4N0  =  Na  +  2N0j,  liberating  +  40-5  Cal. 

*  This  (rB8  was  prepBrcJ  1>y  Ui«  reaction  of  nitric  Bcid  on  a  boiling  (wlution 
of  ferrouB  auJpliate ;  it  is  tho  only  roacllon  which  j-ields  it  quite  pure.  ITio 
use  of  copper  and  nitric  acid,  even  very  diluti;  aiii]  cuUI,  alwajra  f^vea  rise  lo 
monoxide  of  which  the  proportion,  variablo  vrith  tho  lojigth  of  duration  ot 
the  reaction,  may  amoant  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  volume  of  the 
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Another  experiment,  lasting  six  hours,  ander  the  same  con- 
ditions, gave  sensibly  the  same  results,  the  proportion  of  nitric 
oxide  decomposed  bein;^  the  same,  and  of  monoxide  rather  less, 
but  always  very  considerable.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark 
confirms  and  extends  these  results.  It  commences  to  exert 
itself  with  extreme  promptitude,  and  presents  several  successive 
terms  which  deserve  attention. 

Operating  upon  the  gas  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes  with  rather 
veak  sparks  (two  Bunsea  elements)  a  sixth  of  the  gas  was 
already  decomposed  at  the  end  of  one  minute.  The  proportion 
would  certainly  have  been  larger,  if  the  platinum  electrodes 
were  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  instead  of  being  at  the 
extremity,  which  retarded  the  mLxture  of  the  gases.  About 
a  third  of  the  decomposed  product  consisted  of  nitrogen 
monoxide — 

4N0  =  N.O  +  NjOj, 

the  other  two-thirds  producing  nitrogen  and  nitric  peroxide — 

4N0  =  N,  4-  2K0^ 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  three-quarters  of  the  nitric  oxide 
was  decomposed  with  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  trioiido  and  nitric  peroxide.  The  ratio  between  the 
nitrogen  monoxide  and  the  nitrogen,  that  is,  between  the  two 
modes  of  decomposition,  was  nearly  the  same  as  above.  It  is 
further  necessary  to  distingTiish  between  the  calorific  action  of 
the  spark,  which  causes  the  formation  of  monoxide  (a  body  not 
formed  by  the  spark  acting  on  the  elements),  as  well  as  of  a 
portion  of  free  nitrogen,  and  the  action  peculiar  to  electricity, 
as  shown  by  an  experiment  of  longer  duration. 

In  fact,  the  flow  of  sparks  prolonged  for  an  hour  leaves 
nothing  but  a  mixture  of  non ^decomposed  nitric  oxide  (thirteen 
per  cent,  of  the  initial  volume),  nitrous  vapour  (more  than  forty 
per  cent),  and  nitrogen.  But  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
monoxide  was  discovered.  This  gas  therefore  disappears  before 
the  nitric  oxide,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  spark. 

This  fact,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  initial  transforma- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  into  monoxide,  seems  to  show 
that  the  nitric  oxide  commences  to  undergo  decomposition  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  monoxide,  and  that  it  nevertheless 
lasts,  in  part,  longer,  or  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  presence  of 
the  products  of  its  ilecomjxisitiou. 

However,  the  still  more  prolonged  action  of  electricity  causes 
it  to  disappear  in  its  turn,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  nitrous  vapour  produced  in  the  first  period. 
Afler  eighteen  minutes  only  twelve  per  cent  of  nitrous  vapour 
formed*  solely  of  nitric  peroxide.    The  gaseous  mixture  con- 
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tained  N  =  44.  0  =  37,  NO,  =  13  for  100  volumes  of  ihu 
original  gas. 

On  account  of  the  duration  of  tho  reaction,  and  of  the 
anlagouLstic  influence  tending  to  the  formation  of  nitric  peroxide, 
in  a  mixture!  of  pure  nitrogen  and  oxygen  traversed  by  the 
spark,  the  above  system  must  be  regarded  as  nearly  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium. 

But  to  return  to  the  nitric  oxide.  On  the  whole  this  compound 
is  less  stable  under  ordinary  conditions  than  the  monoxide, 
since  it  is  capable  of  producing  it  by  docompasition  under  the 
influence  of  heat  or  the  spark.  Here  an  apparent  coutradiction 
between  the  knoi»Ti  properties  of  the  two  gases  manifests  it«elf. 
Why  do  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  when  once  ignited, 
continue  to  bum  more  easily  in  the  monoxide  than  in  the 
nitric  oxide,  a  circumstauce  which  has  caused  until  now  a 
greater  stability  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter  gas  ?  The 
explanation  is  the  following  (see  pp.  62  and  63) :  on  the  one 
haud^  nitric  oxide  does  not  contain  more  oxygen  at  equal 
volumes  than  tho  monoxide,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
oxygen  only  becomes  available  in  totality  for  combustion  at  a 
much  higher  temperature,  the  nitric  oxide  being  at  first  changed 
to  a  great  extent  into  nitric  peroxide,  a  body  really  more  stable 
than  nitrogen  monoxide.  The  combustivc  energy  of  the  nitric 
oxide,  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  red  heat,  must  therefore 
be  less  than  that  of  the  monoxide,  which  is  immediately  resolved 
into  nitrogen  and  free  osygea 

We  have  explained  in  the  same  way  the  impossibility  of 
exploding  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen,  or  carbonic 
oxide.  The  combustion  produced  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  incandescent  body,  or  on  the  path  of  the  spark,  does 
not  raise  the  temperature  to  the  degree  requisite  for  the  de- 
composition of  nitric  peroxide,  whilst  explosive  mixtures 
liberating  far  more  heat,  aa  is  tho  case  with  cyanogen  and 
ethylene,  explotle  with  extreme  violeuiio. 

llie  want  of  stability  of  nitric  oxide  is  equally  manifested  in 
a  number  of  slow  reactions,  carried  out  with  the  pure  gas  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  whether  it  be  resolved  into  nitrite  and 
monoxide  under  the  influence  of  potash  (Gay-Lussac) — 

4N0  +  KjO  dilute  +  water  =  2KNO3  dissolved  +  KaO 
liberates  +  39-2  Cal.. 

or  whether  it  gradually  oxidise  various  mineral  bodies  in  the 
cold,  according  to  the  early  observers,  or  certain  organic  com- 
pounds, according  to  the  author's  own  experiments.* 

The  latter  reactions  take  place  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  set  free,  libe- 
rating +  21*6  more  than  the  heat  produced  with  &ee  oxygen. 

'  "  Cbimie  organiqaa  fond^  sur  la  c^othtee,"  torn.  U.  p.  485. 
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Sometimes  half  the  nitrogen  only  is  set  free,  a  slow  reaction 
observable  with  essence  of  turpentine  or  benzene,  which  leave 
a  residuum  of  nitrogen  equal  to  the  fourth  of  the  volume  of 
the  nitric  oxide.  Sometiiofs  uitrugeu  monoxide  is  set  free, 
another  alow  reaction  obaerval)le  with  sodium  sulphide  or 
stannous  chloride,  which  leave  nitrogen  monoxide  and  nitrogen 
in  equal  volumes. 

Sometimes  even  ammonia  is  set  free,  with  the  aid  of  the 
hydro(»en  of  water,  or  various  cranio  componnds. 

^Nitrogen  monoxide,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia  are  formed  from 
the  same  causes  in  the  greater  number  of  reactions  where  an 
oxidisahle  body  tends  to  bring  nitric  acid  to  the  slate  of 
nitric  oxide.  Hence  the  latter  gas,  prepared  by  the  reaction  of 
the  metals  on  dilute  nitric  acid,  lb  seldom  pure. 

A  similar  tendency  to  slow  and  multiple  decompositions 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  unstable  comiwunds  formed 
with  absorption  of  heat.  Nitric  oxide  is  comparable,  under 
this  head,  with  cyanogen  and  acetylene.  Now,  all  these 
endothermal  compounds  have  a  capacity  for  entering  into 
reaction,  a  sort  of  chemical  plasticity  very  superior  to  that  of 
their  elements,  and  comparable  to  that  of  the  most  active 
radicals,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  the  excess 
of  energy  stored  up  in  the  act  of  their  synthesis. 

The  potential  energy  of  the  elements  generally  diminishes  in 
the  act  of  combination ;  acetylene,  cyanogen,  an<l  nitric  oxide, 
however,  form  exceptions.  There  is  no  doubt  some  relation 
between  this  increase  of  energy  and  the  capacity  possessed  by 
these  compound  radicals  for  entering  directly  into  new  com- 
binations with  the  elements. 

Under  the  influence  of  electricity  we  obtain  the  direct, 
though  always  endothermal  reunion  of  the  elements  whicli 
form  either  acetylene  itself  or  thy  hydrogenated  combiuatiou 
of  cyanogen,  or  the  super-oxidised  combination  of  nitric  oxide. 

4.  Nitrogen  trioxide.  Let  us  first  note  the  following  thermal 
relations  concerning  anhydrous  nitrous  acid  : 

N3O3  =  2N0  +  0  wovJd  absorb  -  10-5  CaL 
NA  =  2N0,  liberates  +  80. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  breaking  up  of  nitrous  acid  into 
nitric  oxide  and  peroxide, 

NaOj  =  XO  +  NOj,  would  absorb  -  20  CaL 

In  fact,  the  three  bodies  contained  in  the  last  equation  con- 
stitute a  system  in  the  state  of  dissociation,  a  system  of  which 
the  equilibrium  varies  with  the  relative  proportions,  temperature, 
condensation,  etc. 

Gay-Lussac  observed  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mixed  in 
volumes  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  4  in  the  presence  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  yield  only  nitrite. 
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The  same  reaction  occurs,  wliatever  he  ike  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  goMS  and  the  order  of  the  mixture,  in  presence  of  con- 
centrated alkaline  solutions,  and  even  of  baryta  water.  Not 
only  do  the  ratios  between  the  volumes  of  the  gases  catablisli 
this  fact,  but  analyses  made  on  several  grammes  of  matter  have 
shown  Uiat  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  trioxide  formed  corre- 
sponds to  96  or  98  per  cent,  uf  the  uitric  oxide  employed. 

If  the  reaction  occur  without  proper  precautions  being  taken 
to  absorb  the  nitrogen  trioxide,  and  particularly  if  it  be 
executed  with  anhydrous  bodies,  nitric  peroxide  is  formed.' 
Kitrogen  trioxide  acid  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition.  It 
is  this  complex  mixture,  variable  according  to  circumstances, 
which  conattLutes  the  body  called  nitrous  vapour,  whenever 
oxygen  is  not  in  excess.  Tlie  same  remark  applies,  moreover,  to 
the  liquid  acid,  the  purest  nitrogen  trioxide  which  has  been 
obtained  (Fritzchc ;  Ilascnbach),  containing  about  one-eighth 
of  nitric  peroxide,  according  lo  the  analyses.  Peligol  has 
for  long  insisted  on  this  circumstance. 

In  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen,  there  is  formed,  or 
rather  there  exists,  only  nitric  peroxide,  as  is  known  from  the 
labours  of  Gay-Lussac,  Ihilong  and  I'eligot,  who  obtained  in 
this  way  the  crystallised  acid.  We  wiU  not  dwell  further 
on  this  point,  except  to  observe  that,  nitrogen  trioxide  lieiug  the 
initial  product  of  tlie  reaction,  even  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  nitric  peroxide  results 
from  this  nitrogen  trioxide,  combined  afterwards  with  a  second 
equiv&leut  of  oxygen — 

KjOa  +  0  =  2N0» 

In  a  dr}*  gaseous  mixture,  as  well  as  in  presence  of  water, 
the  formation  of  the  two  oxides  takes  place  almost  in- 
stantaneously. Admitting,  according  to  analogy,  and  in  con- 
formity with  an  approximate  gaseous  density  given  by 
Ha.senbach,  that  the  formula  N..O3  represents  two  volumes,  the 
second  reaction  would  offer  this  remarkable  character,  hitherto 
unique  in  the  study  of  direct  actions,  of  a  real  gaseous  com- 
bination accompanied  by  increase  of  volume,  three  volumes  of 
the  component  gases  furnishing  four  volumes. 

'  The  crxpf-rimentE  v/otq  made  with  &  system  of  two  conooatric  bulbs  (see 
p.  168)  or  Known  capacity,  hcrmeticAny  ftealcd,  one  contaioiiii;  dry  oxygon, 
the  other  dry  nitric  oxido,  about  300  to  400  cms.  The  inner  bulb  m  broken. 
by  a  jerk,  aud  tlio  two  gas««  aro  atlunvd  ta  react.  W\xn  the  reactiou  U 
complete,  tlie  point  of  the  outer  bulb  is  broken  iu  a  solutioit  of  tKitaah  of 
known  strength  ;  the  nitrogen  trioxide  and  nitric  peroxtdo  ure  absurbed  with- 
out affecting  the  nitric  oxide.  The  nitn>gen  tnoxide  is  ab^rbod  nithout 
diange,  aa  proved  by  the  foregoinc  testx.  Nitric  peroxide  in  the  state  of 
vapour  ia  liKOwiae  completely  atMorbed,  bein^  ctianged  according  to  ft  well- 
known  reaction  ioto  tiitrogcQ  trioxide  and  nitric  acid. 
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It  would  be  the  same  with  the  metamorphoau  of  mtrogen 
monoxide  into  nitric  oxide — 

NaO  +  0  =  2NO. 

if  it  could  occnr.  In  reality,  this  reaction  does  not  take  place 
directly,  being  endothermal.  But  (pp.  192  and  194)  the  real 
existence  of  the  inverse  decomposition,  wliich  presents  an 
anomaly  of  the  same  order  and  correlative,  has  been  established, 
vi2.  a  simple  gaseous  decomposition  effected  loith  contraction: 
four  volumes  being  clianged  into  three.  The  relation  is  more 
clearly  defined  than  the  first,  if  not  in  principle,  at  least  in  fact, 
seeing  that  it  occurs  between  three  gases  of  which  the  density 
is  known.  If  nitric  peroxide  is  the  final  stage  of  oxi<latiun  of 
anhydrous  nitrogen  trinxide  by  free  oxygen,  it  is  not  the  same 
with  nitrogen  trioxide dissolved  in  water;  for  dilute  solutions  of 
nitrogen  trioxide  gradually  absorb  free  oxygen,  and  become 
gradually  changed  into  nitric  acid:  NaO^  +  HjO  4-  0^  =  2HN0:, 
oilute  liberates  +18'5.  If  ozone  be  substituted  for  oxygen  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  trioxide  is  instantaneous. 

We  now  return  to  the  action  of  water  on  nitrogen  trioxide. 
In  presence  of  water  the  anhydrous  acid  becomes  wholly  or  in 
part  hydrated  nitrogen  trioxide ;  it  also  shows  a  tendency  to 
decompose  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  The  reaction 
SXjOa  gas  +  water  =  2HNO3  dQute  -f  4X0  liberates  -f-  4-4. 
But  tliis  last  reaction  only  takes  place  to  any  appreciable 
extent  if  water  bw  present  in  sutRcient  (piantity.  In  tliis  case 
it  is  partially  decomposed  into  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  which 
gradually  transforms  another  portion  of  nitrogen  trioxide  into 
nitric  acid.  This  may  be  observed  by  twiating  solutions  of 
barium  nitrite  of  various  degrees  of  concentration  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  immediate  reaction  here  attributed  to 
nascent  oxygen  is  the  same  as  the  alow  reaction  of  free  oxygen 
on  dissolved  nitrogen  trioxide. 

From  the  well-known  reaction  of  water  on  anhydrous  nitrogen 
trioxide^  and  from  experiments  on  the  distribution  of  baryta 
among  dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid  and  nit«>gBn  trioxide, 
the  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  double  dissociation  is  observed 
when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  in  presence  of  an  insufEcicnt  quantity 
of  water,  viz.  the  dissociation  of  the  hydrated  nitrogen  trioxide, 
which  is  partly  changed  into  water  and  anhydrous  acid,  and  the 
dissociation  of  the  anhydrous  nitrogen  trioxide,  which  is  partly 
changed  into  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide.  The  eflects  are  moreover 
complicated  by  the  ulterior  action  of  the  oxygen  which  dis- 
appears in  transforming  another  portion  of  the  nitrogen  trioxide 
into  nitric  acid. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  nitric  oxide  being  eliminated 
as  produced,  it  would  seem  as  if  its  formation  should  be  in- 
ilefinitely  reproduced. 
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But  the  progressive  dilution  of  the  portion  of  hydrate*! 
nitrogen  trioxide  which  remains  nndecomposed  (a  dilution 
Teeulting  from  the  reaction  itself)  limits  more  and  more  the 
relative  proportion  of  anhydrous  acid  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  small  quantity  of  nittic  oxide  remaining  dissolved  suffices 
to  ensure  the  stahility  of  the  system.  Perhaps  dilution,  carried 
out  to  a  certain  degree,  completely  arrtata  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrated  nitrogen  trioxide.  no  longer  permitting  any 
portion  of  the  anhydrous  acid  to  subsist. 

In  practice  it  is  certain  that  a  final  system  is  realised  contain- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time  water,  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
hydrated  and  diluted  nitro^n  trioxide.  By  diminishing  the 
relative  projwrtion  of  water,  the  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed; 
it  would  also  he  destroyed  by  raising  the  temperature,  which 
gives  rise  to  a  liberation  of  nitric  oxide.  Conversely,  the 
diminntiou  of  water  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  lowering  of 
the  temi^erature. 

5.  Nitric  ^perwdcU.  We  shall  now  examine  the  degree  of 
stability  of  nitric  peroxide.  This  body  is  rightly  regarded  as 
the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
heated  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  about  500*  for  an  hour,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  decomposition.  It  moreover  exerts  no 
reaction,  either  on  oxygen  in  a  cold  state,  or  on  free  nitrogen  at 
a  dull  red  heat  under  the  same  conditions.  However,  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current  the  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitric  peroxide  becomes  discoloured,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  new  compound,  pemitric  acid,^  about  whicli  very  little  is 
known. 

Nitric  peroxide  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  the  electric 
spark^ 

2N0a  =  Nj  +  0,. 

After  an  hour,  as  much  as  a  quarter  was  decomposed.  After 
eighteen  hours,  a  mixture  was  obtained  containing  in  volume— 

N  =  28  ;  0  =  56  ;  NOa  =  14. 

We  should  note  that  the  decomposition  stops  at  a  certain 
point,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  electric  spark  develops  an 
inverse  action.  It  has,  indeed,  been  known  since  the  time  of 
Cavendish  that  the  spark  effects  the  combination  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen.  But  this  combination,  etfected  with  dry  gases, 
cannot  yield  anything  but  nitric  peroxide,  seeing  that  free 
oxygen  always  remains,  as  will  now  be  shown.  Operating  upon 
atmospheric  air  it  was  fouud  Umt  after  an  hour  75  per  cent., 
that  ia.  n  thinl  by  volume,  had  yielded  nitric  peroxide.  Eighteen 
houra  (if  electric  action  did  not  sensibly  alter  this  ratio. 

This  numerical  value  is  not  absolute.  An  exact  measurement 
would  call  for  more  numerous  experiments,  made  under  mora 

>  "  Annaleit  de  Cbimie  et  de  Pfaysiqiuo,"  5*  B^rie,  torn.  xxii.  p.  439. 
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varied  conditions,  both  witb  regard  to  electric  energy,  ami 
pressure  ami  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases.  The 
important  point  is  the  existence  of  the  limits,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  two  antagonistic  reactions. 

The  action  of  water  on  nitric  peroxide  deserves  iitt<;ntion. 

If  the  water  bo  in  small  quantity  and  the  nitric  peroxide 
liquid,  we  obtain,  oa  is  well  known,  at  a  low  temperature, 
audiydroas  nitrogen  trioxide — 

4N0,  +  H,0  =  NA  +  2HNOs. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  nitric  peroxide 
gaa,  acting  gradually,  is  completely  absorbed  with  the  formation 
of  hydrated  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen  trioxide — 

4X0j  +  NH3O  =  2HNO3  dilute  +  NjO,  dUute. 

This  reaction  liberates  7'7  CaL  for  NO3  =  46  grma. 

But  liquid  nitric  peroxide,  in  preaeuce  of  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  gives  rise,  generally  speaking,  to  some  nitric  oxide, 
according  to  the  following  reacUons,  which  refer  to  quantities 
of'  substances  of  which  the  proportion  is  variable  with  the 
conditions  of  contact : 

3NO3  +  aHjO  =  2HN0,  dilute  +  NO. 

This  reaction,  which  may  be  limited  almost  to  nil  when  contact 
i$  gradually  efiected,  liberates,  after  it  takes  place,  +  48  for 
NO,. 

The  following  experiment  is  easy  of  repetition,  and  clearly 
shows  both  modes  of  decomposition  of  nitric  peroxide  under  the 
influence  of  water.  Into  a  rather  large  tube,  closed  at  one  end 
and  formed  at  the  other  into  a  funnel,  is  poured  a  little  liquid 
nitric  peroxide,  which,  in  «nler  to  drive  out  the  air,  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  ebullition,  leading  only  an  insignificant  quantity 
of  liquid.  The  tube  is  then  hermetically  scaled.  Liquid  peroxide 
is  then  poured  into  a  similar  but  much  smaller  tube  ;  the  air  is 
expelled  in  the  same  way  by  boiling,  and  the  tube  is  closeil. 
After  cooling,  the  large  tube,  being  opened  over  water,  fills 
completely,  owing  to  the  total  decomposition  of  the  peroxide 
into  nitrogen  trioxide  and  nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
small  tube  is  only  partly  filled,  owing  to  the  furmation  of  nitric 
oxide. 

The  difference  between  these  two  reactions  appears  to  be 
dne  U'the  .slight  stability  of  hydrated  nitrogen  trioxide  above 
defi^^  (p.  1 07).  If  the  peroxide  has  at  the  outset  enough  water 
to  form  hydrated  nitrogen  trioxide  without  decomiKisition  the 
absorption  is  complete.  This  is  the  case  with  gaseous  peroxide 
and  water  gradually  reacting  over  a  largo  surface.  But  if  it 
comes  mUi  contact  at  one  point  with  too  small  a  quantity  of 
water  the  acid  will  be  partly  decomposed  with  formation  of 
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nitric  oxide  which  will  not  be  re<lissolved.  Lastly,  the  contact 
uf  the  same  quautilies  of  sutistancea,  effected  by  degrees,  will 
not  give  rise  to  nitric  oxide,  or  if  so,  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

6.  Nitrie  acid.  We  have  said  that  anhydrous  nitric  acid 
manifests  a  certain  tendency  to  be  spuutaiieously  decomposed  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  this  appeara  tt>  be  due  to  the 
action  of  light.  A  few  rays  of  sunlight  are  sufficient  to  cause 
an  abundant  Kberation  of  oxygen  and  nitric  peroxide.  Sponta- 
neous decompoaition  also  takes  place  in  diffused  light,  but  very 
slowly.  This  decomposition  is  accelerated  with  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, without,  however,  being  very  rapid  up  to  43".  It  is 
eudothermal,  for  it  absorbs  —  20 ;  for  NjOj  gas  =  2NO2  -!-  0, 
and  is  not  reversible,  dry  nitric  peroxide  not  absorbing  oxygen 
at  any  temperature,  as  has  been  proved  by  exact  analysis.  It  is 
well  known  that  light  also  decomposes  mouohydrated  nitric 
acid. 

7.  Heal  liberated  in  the  various  oxtdatitmi  effected  hy  nitric 
acid.  The  oxidation  of  the  metals  and  other  oxidisable  bodies 
by  nitric  acid  gives  rise,  according  tt>  circumatances,  to  the  four 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  to  nitric  peroxide,  nitrogen  itself,  to 
hydroxylamine,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  ammonia,  the  ultimate 
term  of  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  by  hydrogenated  bodies. 
The  following  is  the  metliail  of  oalculatinj;  the  heat  liberated.  Q 
being  the  heat  supposed  to  be  produc*>d  by  the  union  of  an 
equivalent  of  free  oxygen  (0*8  j^rms.)  with  the  oxidisable 
body,  the  latter  being  changed,  further,  either  into  an  oxide  or 
Roluble  salt,  we  shall  have — 


Tbe  pndoctB  being 


N,0,  gM+0yi«]i3ed.     .  . 

N,0,  «■  +  O,  yieliiod     .  , 

N.O,  diM.  +  0,  yieliiecJ . .  . 

!?.0,  gaa  +  0,  y lolded     .  . 
4N,0,  dm.  +  O,..  vielded 

K,0  KM +0,  yielded.      .  . 
N.  RUB  +  O,  yielded    ,     . 

2NII,U  diss.  +  O,  yicldad  . 

2NU,  +  O,  yielded     .     .  . 

SONOfNH,  din.  +  O,  yieldo] 


With  ENOt  br 


Q-9-7 
CQ  -  91)  X  2 

••      ••      >f 
(Q  -  9-6)  X  3 

(Q-4"3)>:4 
(Q-H)X5 

2U,Oinexoeu. 

IHNO, +  H,01 

UnthlHKaotion./ 


WlihnNOa  4-4H0, 
onUoBijacU. 


Q  -  161 
(Q  -  12-3J  X  2 


(Q  -  59)  X  4 
(Q  -  2-0)  X  5 

(ci  -  itj-S)  X  e 

(Q  -  12-0)  X  8 
(Q  -  10-4)  X  8 


wah  nso. 

itUttte. 


Q-16-9 
(Q-I2  7)x2 
(Q  -  9-3)  X  S 
(Q-  12-0)  xS 
{Q-96>x8-5 
(Q-61)x4 
(Q  -  2-8}  X  6 
(q-16-4)x  6 
(Q-12-I)x8 

(Q-l0-3)x8 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  heat  liberated  constantly  increases  from 
nitric  peroxide  to  nitrogen  according  as  the  reduction  becomes 
more  complete,  without,  however,  attaining  to  the  heat  which 
free  oxygen  would  produce.  When  hydrogen  comes  into  play, 
the  formation  of  hydroxylamine  and  ammonia  diminishes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  liberated. 
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8.  We  give  also  the  figures  relating  to  nitrogen  trioxido. 

NjO,  dilute  = 

K,Oj  +  0  yielded,      ^Ubcrat««  Q-17'4 

N,0+0,      „  „        (Q-  3-0)  X 

N,  +  0,        .,  „        (g+  1-4)  X 

N,H,0,  +  0,  yielded  (3H,0  supplemcntedl     „        (Q  -  20-1) 


2^h',  +  0, 


b  the  reactioo) 


(Q-13-0)  X  6 


It  is  well  known  that  nitrogen  trioxide  oxidises  hmliea  move 
easily  than  nitric  acid.  This  diflerenci?  is  accounted  for  by  the 
8tat«  of  dissociation  characteristic  of  nitrogen  trioxide  (pp.  196 
and  197). 

The  formation  of  ammonia  in  oxidations  effected  at  the 
expense  of  nitric  acid  is  equally  deserving  of  our  attention. 

It  is  a  secondary  reaction,  for  it  seems  to  be  produced  only 
by  the  action  of  free  hydrogen  (spongy  platinum)  or  by  a  metal 
capable  of  liberating  the  hydrogen  of  water  by  dissolving  in 
more  or  less  diluted  acids,  which  requires  the  subsidiary  relation 
Q  >  34-5.1 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  tho  conditions  of  this 
formation,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  the  genera!  function  of  dilute 
acids,  the  water  in  these  compomids  tending  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  metola  with  liberation  of  hydrogen, from  the  special  function 
in  virtue  of  which  nitric  acid  produces  ammonia.  Take  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  a  metal  capable  of 
setting  free  its  hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
to  intervene,  we  shall  provoke  the  following  reaction  : — 

HNOa  dih  +  8H  =  KR,  dil.  +  4H.A  which  Uberat«s  +  248-2, 
or  41*4  Cal.  for  every  equivalent  of  oxygen  (0  =  8  grma.) 
eliminated.     Tlie    ammonia    combining    with    the    oxoess    of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  liberiLted  will  be  raised  by  +  12'4,  which 
luakes  altogether  for  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  +  43*5. 

•  Or  rather  Q  >  54*5  -  S,  S  boing  the  heat  of  soh'dification  of  hydrogen,  for 
it  would  Ixj  necessary  to  compare  the  metal  and  hydrogen  under  tho  same 
physical  iitAtu. 
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HEAT  OF  FORMATION  OF  THE  NITRATES. 

1.  This  chapter  will  treat  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  potassium 
iiitrato  and  the  other  nitrates,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  multi- 
tude of  explosive  mixtures. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  potassium  nitrate  from  its  elements 
ifl  easy  to  calculate  provided  we  know,  at  a  temjrerature  of 
about  15*— 

(1)  The  heat  of  formation  of  dilute  nitric  acid  from  oitjogen 
and  oxygen. 

Nj  +  O5  +  H3O  +  water  =  2HNO3  diL  liberates  +  143. 

(2)  The  heat  of  formation  of  dilute  potash  from  potassium 
and  oxygen. 

K,  +  0  +  HaO  +  water  =  2KH0  dil.  liberates  +  82-3. 

(3)  The  heat  liberatod  in  the  combination  of  dilute  nitric  acid 

and  dilute  potash. 

KHO  dil.  +  HNO3  dil  =  KNO3  dil.  +  H3O  liberates  +  138. 

(4)  Lastly,  the  heat  which  would  be  liberated  if  the  solid 
potassium  nitrate  separated  itself  from  its  dilute  solution,  a 
heat  which  ia  precisely  equal  iu  absolute  value  to  the  heat 
absorbed  in  the  act  of  disgolving  the  game  salt,  but  with  the 
opposite  sign. 

KNO3  dilute  =  KNO3  crystallised  +  water  would  liberate  +  8*S 

The  sum  of  these  four  quantities,  \az. 

14-3  +  82-3  +  13-8  +  83  =  +  llfi?  Cal., 

exactly  expresses  the  boat  liberated  by  the  union  of  the  elements 
of  crystallised  saltpetre,  taken  at  the  weight  of  101  grms. 

Na  +  Oe  +  Ka  =  2KNO3  soUd  Uborates  -|- 118-7. 

The  formation  of  dissolved  saltpetre  from  the  same  elements 
would  liberate  +  110'4. 

From  anhydrous  potash,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  Nj  +  0»  +  K3O 
=  2KNO3  solid  liberates  70 1. 
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From  dissolved  potash,  the  formation  of  dissolved  saltpetre,  Nj 
+  O,  +  K3O  dilute  =  2KNO3  dilute  liberates  +  28-1  only. 

2.  Similarly  we  have  for  sodium  nitrate — 

Na  +  0,  +Naa  =  2NaN03  crystallised  +  HOG, 
and  for  the  dissolved  salt  +  105"9. 
From  anhydrous  soda,  oxygen  and  nitrogen — 

Na  +  Oj  +  Na^O  =  2NaN03  crystallised  +  605. 

From  dilute  soda  the  formation  of  dissolved  sodium  nitrate 
liberates  +  280. 

3.  The  formation  of  ammonium  nitrate — 

N,  +  O3  +  H,  =  NH4NO3  crystallised  +  87-9. 
The  dissolved  salt  +  81'7. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  equivalent  of  water  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  is  formed  beforehand,  we 
have  liberated  for  the  salt  supposed  solid  +  53'4  Cat,  for  the 
salt  supposed  dissolved  +  47*2  Cal.,  or  +  23-6  CaL  for  each 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  entering  into  combination,  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  water.  From  ammonia  gas  and  pre-existing 
water — 

Nj  +  Oj  +  2NH3  +  HaO  =  2NH^N03  crystallised  +  41-2. 
From  dilute  ammonia,  the  dissolved  salt  +  26*8. 

4.  The  formation  of  calcium  nitrate — 

Na  +  Oe  +  Ca  =  Ca(N03)3  anhydrous  +  101-3. 

For  the  dissolved  salt  +  103-3. 

From  anhydrous  calcium  oxide — 

Na  +  O5  +  CaO  =  Ca(NOa)a  anhydrous  +  35-3. 

From  dissolved  calcium  oxide,  the  salt  being  likewise  dis- 
solved, +  28-2. 

5.  The  formation  of  strontium  nitrate — 

Nj  +  0«  -t-  Sr  =  Sr(N03)a  anhydrous  4- 109-8. 
For  the  dissolved  salt  +  107-3. 
From  the  anhydrous  base — 

Na  +  Ob  -f-SrO  =  Sr(NOj)a  anhydrous  -f-  41*1. 

From  dissolved  strontium  oxide,  the  salt  being  liicewiae  cUs- 
solved,  4-  28-2. 

6.  The  formation  of  barium  nitrate  cannot  be  calculated 
from  the  elements,  because  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  barium  is 
unknown.  Fortunately,  this  total  heat  of  formaticm  never 
intervenes  in  calculations  relative  to  explosive  substances.  To 
calculate  the  thermal  effects  which  barium  nitrate  produces  in 
combustions  it  is  suf&cient  to  know  its  heat  of  formation 
starting  &om  anhydrous  baryta. 
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N,  +  Oj  +  BaO  =  Ba(N03)3  liberates  +  47-2. 

From  the  dissolved  base,  the  salt  also  being  dissolved,  +  28'2- 

7.  It  may  be  romarked  that  the  heat  of  formatioQ  of  the 
alkaline  and  alkaliiiu-tiarthy  nitrates,  by  meaus  of  gaseoiis 
nitrogen,  gaseous  oxygen,  and  tlie  diaaolved  base,  is  sensibly  the 
same  for  alt  The  same  figure  (+281)  applies  equally  to 
magnesium  nitrate,  as  it  is  formed  from  solid  magnesium 
hydrate. 

8.  The  formation  of  the  anhydrous  nitrates  from  the 
anhydrous  base  and  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  whether  gaseous  or 
solid,  is  giveu  iu  the  tables  on  p.  126.  Similarly,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  solii!  nitrates,  formed  by  solid  hyilrated  nitric  acid 
and  basic  hydrates  also  solid,  is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  127. 

9.  We  should  further  note  tliat  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
lilkaliiie  nitrites  into  uitraies  MiNOj}]  dissolved  4-  O^  = 
M(NOj)i  disjjolved,  lilierates  a  quantity  of  he-at  nearly  equal 
to  +  21*7,  and  sensibly  the  same  whatever  be  the  base  of  the 
salt  (p.  178V 

10.  The  heat  of  formadon  of  the  anhydrous  rai^rnesium,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese  nitrates,  cannot  be  calculated, 
these  salts  being  only  known  in  the  liydrated  state.  In  the 
dissolved  state  we  liave,  from  the  metals  and  the  metallic 
oxides — 


Nj  +  0,  +  Mg  liberates     ia^-0 

N,  +  O,  +  Mn  „  73-5 

Nj  +  0,  +  Fc  .,  SS-& 

N,  +  O,  +  Zn  „  67*3 

N,  +  0,  +  Co  „  56-9 

N,  +  0,  +  Ni  „  66-S 

N,  +  0,  +  Cil  „  67-6 

N,  +  O,  +  Cii  „  39-8 


N,  +  Ob  +  llgO  liboratea  +  58-1 

N,  +  O,  +  MnO  „  +  26-1 

N,  4-  O,  +  KeO  „  +  25-0 

N.  +  0,  +  ZdO  „  +241 

N,  +  0.  +  CoO  „  +  ^4-9 

N,  +  O^  +  NiO  „  +  25-6 

N,  +  0,  +  CdO  „  +  *24-4 

N,  +  0,  +  CuO  „  +21-8 


11.  The  formation  of  lead  nitrate  trom  the  elements 
K,  +  0,  +  Pb  =  Pb(K03)a anhydrous  liberatea  +  528. 

That  of  the  dissolved  salt  +  48*7. 
The  formation  of  the  same  salt  from  the  anhydrous  oxide, 
N,  +  Oa  +  PbO  =  Pb(N03)j,  Uberatea  +  27*3. 
The  dissolved  salt  +  232. 
The  formation  of  silver  nitrate  from  the  elements 

Na  +  Oe  +  Aga  =  SAgNOj  anhydrous  liberates  +  287. 
That  of  the  dissolved  salt  +  23-0. 
The  formation  of  the  same  salt  from  the  oxide, 

Ni  +  Oj  +  Ag,0  =  2AgN03.  +  25-2. 
The  dissolved  salt  +  19-5. 

12.  We  will  add  the  following  general  remarks.     Between 
the  formation  of  two  salts  obtained  by   the  anion  of  the 
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same  alkaline  base  with  two  distinct  acids,  these  salts  betog 
considered  under  the  solid  and  anhydrous  form,  we  find  ft 
nearly  constant  thermal  difference,  whatever  be  the  base,  when 
we  reckon  the  quantities  of  heat  liberated  from  the  elements  up 
to  the  anhydrous  salts.  For  example,  the  formation  of  the 
anhydrous  potassium,  sodium,  ammonia,  calcium,  strontium, 
lead  and  ailver  sulphates,  liberates  a  mean  value  of  54  Cal. 
more  than  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  nitrates. 

A  similar  difference  exists  between  the  nitrates  and  the 
majority  of  the  oxygen  salts.  It  exists  even  between  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  without,  however, 
extending  itself  to  the  anhydrous  metallic  chlorides. 

13.  These  numbers  permit,  as  will  be  shown  later,  of  estima- 
ting the  heat  liberated  by  any  decomposition  or  dctinite  com- 
bustion of  service  powder  or  other  powders,  inflammable 
materials  or  explosive  mixtures  constituted  by  the  xdtrattifi. 
It  is  VEdth  the  aid  of  analogous  data,  derived  from  the  beat  of 
formation  of  nitric  acid,  that  we  can  calculate  the  heat  of 
formation  of  nitroglycerin,  and  of  organic  compounds  derive*! 
from  nitric  acid.  The  figures  thus  calculated  agree  moreover 
with  the  exi)eriments  of  Sarrau  and  Vieille,  as  far  as  can  be 
expected  in  verifications  of  tliis  nature. 

14.  If  this  agreement  is  dwelt  upon,  it  is  because,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  applicntious  of  explosive  substances,  as 
well  as  the  ajiplications  of  human  industry,  need  to  be  guided 
by  theoretical  notions.  We  must  raise  ourselves  above  em- 
piricism if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  most  favourable  results.  It 
IS  thus  that  blasting  powder,  so  long  exclusively  employed  in 
practical  applications,  tends  to-day  to  be  replaced  by  dynamite 
in  the  majority  of  its  uses.  Now  tliis  substitution  is  encouraged 
and  regulated  by  theory.  Indeed,  the  latter  teaches  ua  that 
blasting  powder,  as  well  as  service  [jowder,  is  far  from  utilising 
in  the  best  manner  the  combnstive  energy  of  nitric  acid. 

In  the  combustion  of  ordinary  powder,  the  products  formed 
are  neither  the  moat  oxidised,  nor  those  which  would  liberate 
the  most  heat  for  a  suitable  pn)portion  of  the  various  ingredients, 
seeing  that  the  maximum  of  heat  which  would  bo  developed  by 
a  known  weight  of  saltpetre  acting  on  the  sulj^hur  and  the 
carbon  does  not  correspond  to  the  maximum  volume  of  the 
gases  liberated.  Between  these  two  data  of  the  problem, 
empiricism  has  led  to  a  sort  of  compromise  being  adopted, 
which  is  our  traditional  powder.  But  it  would  be  far  preferable 
to  arrange  in  such  a  manner  that  the  maximum  of  the  two 
effects  should  occur  in  it  for  the  same  proportions. 

This  is  not  all.  The  formation  of  potassium  nitrate  itself, 
reckoned  starting  either  from  nitric  acid  or  the  elements,  corre- 
sponds to  very  powerful  affinities  and  gives  riso  to  a  greater 
liberation  of  beat,  and  consequently  to  a  greater  expenditure  of 
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energy  than  most  of  the  other  combinations  derived  from  nitric 
acid. 

Theory  therefore  shows  that  saltpetre  is  not  a  favourable 
agent  of  combustion ;  and  in  this  way  it  explains  the  superiority 
of  the  organic  compounds  derived  from  nitric  acid,  and  especially 
the  nitric  ethers,  such  as  nitroglycerin.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  author's  experiments  show  a  much  inferior  liberation  of 
heat,  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  preservation  of  enei^  in  the 
formation  of  these  substances.  The  energy  introduced  into  an 
explosive  compound,  formed  by  the  same  weight  of  nitric  acid, 
is  in  nitroglycerin  double  that  which  is  found  in  service  powder. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  abandonment  of  blast- 
ing powder  for  industrial  purposes  is  gradually  extending. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  soon  the  same  with  service  powder^  if  practice, 
guided  by  the  new  theories,  succeeds  in  discovering  more  active 
nitrogenated  compounds  than  powder,  which  will  satisfy  the 
manifold  conditions  called  for  in  the  use  of  explosive  substances 
in  firearms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OBIGIN   or  THE  NITTtATES. 

§  1.  Natural  Nitkification. 

1.  The  formation  of  nitre  in  nature  has  long  been  vegBaded  as  a 
most  obscure  phenomenon. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  tho  alkalis  and  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  when  exposed  for  some  lime  to  tlie  air,  yield  the 
reactions  of  nitric  aciii.  Stahl  had  already  observed  this  two 
hnndred  years  ago.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places,  under  the 
action  of  natural  forces,  there  are  produced  small  quantities  of 
nitrates. 

2.  There  also  exist  certain  plants  which  appear  to  produce  salt- 
petre, at  the  expense  of  the  nitrated  combinations  contained  in 
the  soil  or  in  manures.  Such  are  borage,  pellitory,  beetroot. 
tobacco,  and  especially  plants  of  the  Jhmily  of  the  amarantacBK.' 
Nevertheless,  tlie  conditions  of  natural  nitrification  are  still 
imperfectly  known. 

3.  It  is  not  projKised  to  refer  here  to  the  sodium  nitrate 
mines  in  Chili,  formed  under  the  influence  of  geological  con- 
ditions with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  only  to  the 
nitrification  going  on  every  day  under  our  eyes. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  nitric  acid  is  fonned  in 
the  atmosphere  in  small  quantities  under  the  influence  of 
storms,  simultaneously  with  a  little  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
introduced  into  the  soil  by  rain  and  there  uuited  to  the  bases. 
This  formation  is  of  great  interest  But  a  searching  exaruination 
has  shown  that  such  an  origin  does  not  suffice  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  nitrates  in  nature  and  their  concentration 
in  a  soil  impregnated  witli  animal  matter. 

5.  As  a  matter  of  tact  natural  nitrification  results  principally 
&om  the  alow  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  compounds, 
or  even  of  ammonia,  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the 
aid  of  water  and  of  an  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate. 

'  Compare  note  sur  rattraction  du  ealpfitre,  par  Faucher  ("Memorial  des 
pomlres  ct  SBlp(?trc9,"  p.  162.    1883). 
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Too  strong  a  ligKt  checks  it  Clayey  substances  and 
|H>rou8  mattera  appear  to  favoui"  it,  but  it  does  not  api>ear 
that  free  nitrogen  intervenes  in  this  mode  of  formation  of 
saltpetre. 

6,  Various  questions  here  present  themselves.  Thus  it  has 
been  aaktitl  wIieLher  this  slow  oxidation  is  simply  pruvoked  by 
the  presence  of  clay  and  porous  Iwdies,  as  occurs  in  Knhlmann's 
experiments,  where  the  ammonia  is  changed  into  nitrous  vapour 
and  nitric  acid  on  contact  with  spongy  platinum  and  oxygen  at 
about  300^. 

Are  the  humus  principles,  the  sulphuretted  and  fermigiDous 
compounds,  and  the  other  oxidisable  bodies  which  are  decom- 
posed in  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  that  nitre  is  formed,  the 
medium  of  some  special  reaction  ? 

Do  they  provoke  the  oxi<iation  of  the  ammonia,  becoming 
oxidised  themselves,  as  occurs  with  copper  in  presence  of  the 
air  ?  Phosphorus  does  in  fact  exert  an  analogous  reaction,  and 
this  influence  has  also  been  attributed  to  humwi. 

Does  an  oxidisinp  body  properly  so  called  intervene,  after  the 
manner  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
manganese  dioxide  at  a  red  heat,  when  the  latter  agent  changes 
the  ammonia  into  nitrous  vapour  ? 

Does  ozone  play  some  such  part,  as  held  by  Schonbein, 
according  tn  whom  cRrtain  plants  emit  oKone,  a  substance,  in 
fact,  capable  of  oxidising  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
with  formation  of  nitrite. 

Lastly,  do  the  myc<)4ierm3  and  inicrabes  cause  this  oxidatioa 
after  the  manner  of  a  fermentation  'i 

Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have  been  brought 
forward  since  llie  eighttentk  century  up  to  our  time  to  explain 
the  apparently  spontaneous  formation  of  nitre  in  nature. 

At  the  present  day  these  questions,  which  have  been  for  ao 
long  a  time  the  object  of  controversy,  appear  to  have  made  a 
decisive  step  forward  in  conaequence  of  the  recent  experiments 
of  Schloesiug  and  Muntz.^ 

7.  Tliese  investigators  have  found  that  the  nitrification  of 
ammonia  and  the  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  lakes  place 
under  the  influence  of  jKjinted,  rounded,  or  slightly  elongated 
organised  corpuscles,  sometimes  adhering  in  pairs  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
corpuscular  germs  of  Imcteria.  These  corpusdhis  occur  in  all 
arable  soils  and  in  sewage  water,  which  they  aid  in  purifying. 
They  cause  the  fixation  of  oxygen  upon  animonia  and  nitrogenous 
substances,  generally  forming  nitrates,  sometimes  nitrites,  when 
the  temperature  is  below  20"  or  the  aeration  insufficient.  The 
nitrites  also  result  &om  the  reduction  of  the  original  nitrates 

1877;   torn.  Ixxxv.  p.  1018; 
1074:  1879. 


torn 


^  "Comptes  rendas,"  torn.  Ixxxir.  p.  301, 
m.  Ixxxvi.  p.  892;  t«iii.  Ixxxix.  pp.  891  and 
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by  the  intervention  of  the  butyric  fenuent  and  of  analogous 
secondary  ferments.* 

Their  action  is  exerted  between  determinate  limits  of 
temperature.  Below  5°  it  is  inappreciable,  becoming  appreciable 
at  12'.  It  becomes  more  and  more  active  aa  the  temperature 
to  about  37",  at  which  temperature  the  nilrification  ia  ten 
times  more  rapid  than  at  14*.  ttiough  still  rather  slow,  all  the 
other  conditions  moreover  being  the  same.  Beyond  this  it 
grows  slower ;  at  about  45°*  it  is  less  active  than  at  15°,  and 
ceaaes  completely  at  65°. 

According  aa  the  temiwrature  rise.s,  and  especially  if  it  be 
brought  to  100",  the  vitality  of  the  corpuscles  diminishes,  so 
that  mould  or  water  in  course  of  nitrification  loses  this  property 
"without  recovering  it  after  cooling.  They  alao  perish  under  the 
influence  of  the  vapours  of  chlnmfonn  and  antiseptics. 

Moisture  ia  indispensable  to  them.  It  is  even  sufficient  to 
dry  in  the  air  a  fertile  piece  of  mould  for  it  to  become  sterile 
after  a  time.  The  corpuscles  do  not  support  a  prolonged 
privation  of  oxygen,  at  least  when  operated  upon  in  a  liquid. 

They  act  equally  well  in  the  dark  or  under  the  influence  of 
a  moderate  light,  but  a  strong  light  is  prejudicial  to  them. 

Their  action  requires  the  aid  of  a  slight  alkalinity,  due 
either  to  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  to  that  of  two  to 
tliree  tbousandtli  parts  of  alkaline  carbonates.  Beyond  this 
degree  alkalinity  injures  them,  which  accounts  for  the  un- 
favourable influence  exerted  by  liming  upon  nitrification.  The 
development  of  the  nitric  ferment  in  water  requires  the 
simnltaneoug  presence  of  an  organic  substance  and  a  nitrogenous 
compound.  But  the  ratio  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
nitric  acid  produced  is  in  no  way  constant.  It  ia  the  same  with 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is  continually  going  on  at  the 
expense  of  a  soil  which  has  been  rendered  aterUe  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  100"  or  by  the  action  of  chloroform  vapours. 

The  nitric  ferment  is  multiplied  by  atjwiiig  a  nourishing 
liquid^  or  earth,  with  a  small  piece  of  arable  soil  or  a  few 
cub.  cms.  of  sewage.  It  does  not  generally  exist  in  the  dust  in 
the  air.  Its  multiplication  is  slow,  and  seems  to  be  etfected  by 
budding.  Tlie  existence  or  absence  of  porous  bodies  appears  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  nitrification,  contrary  to  the  views 
formerly  held. 

Ordinary  mould  and  mycoderms  are  quite  distinct  from  this 
ferment,  and  even  contrary  to  its  action.     In  fact,  tliey  destroy 

*  Dohc  minct  Moqiicnne,  "  CompUs  renduR,"  torn.  xct.  p.  691 ;  Oayen, 
same  collection,  Uim,  xcv.  p.  1.^05.  ThcKe  auxiliary  ferments,  or  rather 
porturbators,  rednce  inveniely  Iho  nitrates  with  production  of  nitiiteB, 
nitrogen  ninnioxida,  free  oxygen,  and  even  of  ammooia,  according  to  their 
nature  and  the  greater  or  less  ioteosity  of  tbeir  aetioD.  The  byponitrites 
mnst  also  ictervene. 
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the  nitrites,  and  change  them  into  or|amc  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds during  the  development  of  their  mycelium.  They  act 
in  the  Bame  way  upon  ammonia  or  the  ammnniaeal  salts,  and 
even  by  preference.  Later  on,  during  fructification,  a  portion 
even  of  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  gaseous  form,  some- 
times with  intermediate  reproduction  of  ammunia. 

These  obser\'atiou3,  as  a  whole,  show  the  existence  of  par- 
ticular organised  beings,  analogous  to  the  acetic  ferment,  which 
canae  the  fixation  of  oxygon  upon  ammonia  and  nitrogenous 
organic  compounds,  and  consequently  the  change  of  these 
sobstances  into  nitrates.  They  go  far  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
nitrification,  effected  in  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogenous 
or  ainmoniacal  compounds ;  a  problem,  moreover,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  taken  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  allied  to  it;  for  natural  nithfica- 
tion  is  effected  upon  already  formed  and  pre-existing  nitrogenous 
compoonds. 


}  2.  Chemiual  and  Thermal  Conditions  or  Nitbification. 

1.  These  facta  being  admitted,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  that 
the  study  of  the  quantities  of  heat  liberated  during  the  act  of 
natural  nitrification  throw  a  fresh  light  upon  the  latter.  In 
order  to  render  the  discussion  clearer,  it  will  be  best  to  attempt 
at  the  outset  to  define  the  chemical  conditions  of  this  oxidation, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

2.  The  most  developed  experiments  which  have  been  per- 
formed on  the  chemical  conditions  of  nitrification  are,  even  at 
the  present  day,  those  of  Tliouvenel,  although  they  date  from 
nearly  a  centur>'  ago.'  ITiey  show  that  nitrification  takes 
place  princiimlly  in  connection  with  the  gaseous  compounds 
produced  in  putrefaction,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  atmospheric 
air.  We  know  at  the  present  day  that  tlie  most  important  of 
these  compounds  arc  ammonia,  ammonium  carbonate,  hydro- 
sulphide,  hydrocyanide,  and  perhaps  hydrocyanic  acid.  That 
it  requires  the  aid  of  moisture.  That  it  is  more  easily  effected 
in  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  salts  than  in  their 
absence.  Lastly,  it  hardly  occurs  save  with  carboualtis,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sulphates.  For  example,  a  basket  pierced  with 
holes,  and  containing  well-washed  chalk,  being  placed  over 
blood  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  chalk  was  found  after  some 
months  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of  nitrate.  A  plate,  containing 
washed  mortar  aud  placed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  stable,  con- 
tains nitrates  at  the  cud  of  three  weeks,  etc  These  conditions 
agree  with  the  biological  conditions  which    presido    at    the 


I 
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*  "  M^tnoiiei  do  TAcad^aue  dea  ScLeoc«<"  (SaTUits  ^tr&iiffon),  torn.  xi. 
1787. 
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development  of  the  nitric  ferment,  as  they  have  been  defined 
above. 

3.  These  variona  circumstances  may  also  be  accounted  for 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  We  proceed  to  enter  inUi 
detail  upon  this  subject.  Ammonia  and  oxygen  are,  we  have 
saiti,  the  generators  of  the  nitrates.  Take,  first,  ammonia.  The 
liberation  ot  gaseous  ammonia,  supplied  by  the  slow  transfor- 
mation of  nitrogenous  organic  principles,  takes  place  only  in  an 
alkaline  medium.  In  an  acid  liquid  it  is  clear  that  this 
lihfiration  c-nnnot  take  place. 

Neither  can  it  take  place  in  a  liquor  capable  of  forming  only 
neutral  and  fixed  ammoniacal  salts  by  double  decomposition, 
such  as  the  aitlphate. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  facilitated  when  the  liquor  can  give 
rise  by  doable  decomposition  to  a  volatile  and  pnrtly  dissociated 
ammonincal  salc,^  such  a.s  the  carbonate.  The  presence  of  a 
fixed  alkali,  or  tif  an  alkaline  carbonate,  is  not  only  useful  for 
setting  free  the  pre-existing  ammonia  of  the  ammoniacal  salts ; 
it  further  causes  the  genemtion  uf  ammunia,  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  principal  organic  nitrates,  in  Wrtue  of  a  sort  of  predisposing 
affinity,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  excess  of  energy 
resulting  frcjra  the  saturation  of  the  bases  by  the  acids  prtjduced 
during  oxidation.     Let  us  now  turn  to  the  latter  phenomenon. 

Air,  or  rather  its  oxygen,  is  indispensable,  because  wo  are 
here  dealing  with  a  phenomenon  of  oxidation  incapable  of 
taking  place  in  a  reducing  mediuta,  such  as  a  suh.stan(;e  under- 
going putrefaction. 

From  the  sQme  point  of  vievr,  the  presence  of  an  olkali,  or  of 
a  salt  iiaviug  im  alkaline  reaction,  is  very  efficacious  in  accele- 
rating the  oxidation  of  organic  principles  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  they  oflFer  much  more 
resistuuce  in  an  acid  medium.  The  mode  itself  in  which  the 
oxiilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  during  nitrification  helps  to 
account  for  the  efficacy  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates. 
Now,  tha  slow  oxidation  of  ammonia  develops  nitrous,  then 
nitric  acid,  which  must  gradnally  combine  with  the  portions 
of  free  and  non-oxidised  ammonia.  Hence,  finally,  results 
ammonium  nitrate,  that  is,  a  salt  fixed  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  devoid  of  alkaline  reaction.  If  a  uitrogenous  principle, 
taken  hy  itself,  were  operated  upon,  half  the  ammonia  would 
thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  oxidising  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  liquor  would  cuuatantly  tend  to  lose  the  alkaline 
reaction  due  to  the  existence  of  free  ammonia,  a  reaction  which 
facilitates  oxidation.  But  the  alkaline  carlwnate  retains  the 
alkaline  character,  because  it  gradually  transforms  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  into  fixed  alkaline  nitrate  and  ammonium  carbonate. 
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which  is  partly  dissociated,  with  formataon  of  free  ammonia. 
Now  the  latter  is  capable  of  ulterior  oxidation. 

Further,  the  author  has  eatablislied,  by  direct  aud  accurate 
experiments,  that  dissolved  ammonium  nitrate  in  presence  of 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  is  instantly  transformed  into 
potassium  or  siKlium  nitrate  and  ammonium  carbonate,  the 
atron;;  acid  talcing  by  preference  the  strong  base  aud  lea\Tng  to 
the  weak  acid  the  weak  base.*^  Calcium  carbonate  produces  the 
same  reaction.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this 
reaction  on  account  of  tlie  pai-t  which  it  plays  in  naCuraL 
nithfication. 

If  we  now  consider  the  thermal  phenomena  which 
accompany  these  various  chemical  reactions,  wc  shall  be  able 
to  understand  more  folly  the  part  played  by  them  in 
nitrification. 

4.  Take  first  the  transformation  of  ammonia  into  nitrous 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonium  nitrate' — 

Nitnius  flcid,  N'H,  +  Oj  =  HNO,  +  H,0. 

Kitric  acid,  NH,  +  0.  =  HNO,  +  H,0. 

Nitrate  ammonium,  2XH,  +  0,  =  NH.NO,  +  H,0. 

The  formation  of  gaseous  ammonia  by  ita  elementa 

N  +  H^  =  NH, 

liberates,  according  to  the  author's  measurements,  +  12'2  Cal. ; 
that  of  dissolved  ammonia  liberates  +  21'06  Cat 
Lastly,  the  formation  of  water, 

H,  +  0  =  HaO, 

liberates  -f  34'5  or  +  29  5  according  as  the  water  is  produced 
in  the  liijuid  or  the  gaseous  state.  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  liberates 
the  following  quantities  of  heat  according  to  the  nature  and  the 
state  of  the  products  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

(1)  Formation  of  nitroffen. 

2NH,  +  O3  «  N  +  3HaO. 

Gaseoos  ammonia  anul  pascous  wat«r  +  68-5  -  12-2  =  +  76-3. 
Pisaolved  aramonia  and  liquid  wBler  +  JOJl'5  -  Sl-O  =  +  8'2-5. 
Oaseoiis  ammonm  and  liquid  water    +  103*5  -  Vfi  =  +  91-3. 

(2)  Formation  0/  nitToue  acid, 

NH»  +  03  =  HNO,  +  H,0. 

GftfiemiB  ammonia,  wat«r.  and  dilute  nitroua  acid    ... 
DisHoIved  aTTimonia,  nator,  aud  dilute  aitroufl  acid  .., 


*  "E«Bai  do  M^^caiuqiie  Chimiaue,"  torn.  iL  p.  717. 
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(3)  Formatian  of  nitric  acid. 
NH3  +  0.  =  HNOa  +  H,0. 

Gaseoiw  ammonia,  water,  and  gafteoos  nitric  acid  +  6l'2. 
GseeouB  ammijnid,  liquid  water,  diluto  nitric  acid  +  105'6. 
DiBBolved  ammonia,  dilute  nitric  aci<]  ..  +    96*8. 

(4)  Formation  of  dissolved  ammonium  nitrate. 
2NH3  +  O4  =  NH^NO,  +  HaO. 

Gascoos  ammonia,  disBolved  nitrate  ...  +  I3fi'3. 

Or,  for  NH,  +  03,  +  62-6. 

(5)  7Wm8formaii4m  0/  dissolved  ammonium  nitrite  into  nitrate 
hy  fixation  of  oxygen. 

This  tmuaforiuation,  and  more  generally  that  of  a  dissolved 
nitrite  into  a  nitrate  of  the  same  base,  liberates  +  21*3 ;  a  value 
which  is  sensibly  the  same  for  the  various  dissolved  alkaline 
nitrites.  This  value  offers  the  more  interest,  as  tbe  change  of 
the  nitrites  into  nitrate  and  the  inverse  transformation  take 
place  in  nature,  as  shown  by  tbe  very  curious  experiments  of 
Cha  brier  ^- and  the  recent  researches  of  Gayon,  Deherain,  and 
Maquenne, 

The  presence  of  the  nitrites  has  been  remarked  in  sUblee,  aa 
co-existing  with  the  nitrates,  by  Gkippelwuder.  Tlicy  also  exist 
in  rainstorms.     The  hj-ponitrites  should  also  be  searched  for. 

5.  All  the  for<^oing  figures  are  applicable  to  the  oxidation 
of  ammouia  by  free  oxygen,  whether  tliis  oxidation  take  place 
by  sudden  combustion,  or  whether  it  be  excited  at  a  lower 
temperature  by  sponjjy  platinum,  or  whether  it  take  place 
slowly  and  in  the  cold  state,  as  in  nitrihcation. 

They  show  that  the  formation  of  the  oxygenated  cnmpounds 
of  nitrogen  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  always  takes  place 
dth  liberation  of  heat.  It  can,  therefore,  always  take  place 
'without  tlie  aid  of  any  foreign  energy ;  the  microbes  con- 
Hning  themselves,  as  in  all  cases  where  their  action  is  exerted, 
to  cause  a  formation,  to  which  they  contribute  no  energy  of 
their  own. 

Conversely,  the  formation  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  on  the  various  oxides  of  nitrogen  liberates  more  heat 
than  the  same  formation  effected  by  means  of  free  nitrogen ; 
which  accounts  for  tlie  greater  facility  of  the  first  reaction. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  this  snbject,  which 
is  foreign  to  the  question  of  nitrification,  though  it  plays  a 
certain  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates  to  the  state  of 
ammonia  by  natural  agents. 

6.  Various  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
discovering  whether  free  ammonia  could  be  directly  oxidised  by 

*  "Comptea  rendaa  dee  e^aiicM  de  I'Aead^tnie  des  Sciencdii,*'  1871. 
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the  oxygen  of  the  air,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  the  aid 
of  time,  and  withont  that  of  the  microbea. 

Large  flasks  full  of  air,  well  dosed,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  light  iii  presence  of  £K)taah  and  its  dissolved  carbonate. 
were  employed.  There  was  abo  introduced  aimultaueously 
with  the  alkalies  a  small  quantity  of  oxidiaable  sulistances. 
naturally  indicated  for  the  purpose,  such  as  glucose,  and 
essence  of  turpentine.  Rut  no  nitre  was  oblaiued  even  attet 
several  months  (March  to  June,  1871).  In  spite  of  these 
negative  trials,  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  during  nitrification 
cannot  be  questioued,  but  the  conditiona  attendant  ui>oa  it  are 
only  known  since  the  already  cited  experiments  of  Schloesiug 
and  Miiutz. 

7.  It  will  he  interesting  to  further  examine  the  integral  trans- 
formation of  ammonium  nitrate  into  potassium  nitrate.  It  has 
been  stated,  in  fact,  that  ammonia  could  yield  at  first,  in  becom- 
ing oxidised,  ammonium  nitrate.  It  can  further  be  shown  thai 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  iu  this  salt  passes  to  the 
state  of  potassium  nitrate. 

Two  phages  manifest  themselves  during  tliis  change. 
The  first  transformation  produces  potassium  nitrate  and 
ammonia,  finally  oxidisable.  This  transfonnation  Is  effected, 
both  in  nature  and  in  the  laboratory,  by  dissolved  potassium 
carbonate.  Tlie  duubk  dcnOm position  between  tlie  two  salts, 
Beparately  dissolved  in  equivalent  proportions,gives  rise,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  author's  experiments,  to  a  noteworthy  thenual 
phenomenon ;  that  is,  to  an  absorption  of  3  Calories  per 
ec^uivalent.  This  phenomenon  shows  that  the  potassium 
carbonate  is  changed  into  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  liquor; 
since  the  formatiou  of  the  latter  salt  by  means  of  tlie  dissolved 
acid  and  the  dissolved  base,  liberates  far  less  heat  than  that  of 
the  potassium  carbonate.' 

Now  the  ammonium  carbonate  thus  formed  in  the  solution 
disappears  by  reason  of  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  or  even 
iiy  the  mere  fact  of  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
into  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  thei'e  remains  nothing  at  the  end 
but  potassium  nitrate,  either  in  the  liquor  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  or  in  the  efflorescent  residuum  which  this  liquor 
3rield8  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  after  having  been  brought 
to  the  gaseous  state,  is  separated  from  the  carbonic  acid,  owing  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  two  gases  into  the  atmosphere;  it  is  oxidised 
afresh  under  the 'influence  of  the  same  causes,  whichever  they 
may  be,  that  have  already  changed  the  half  of  this  base  into 
nitric  acid.  The  other  Iialf  becomes  in  its  turn  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  the  latter  botly  again  reproduces  ammonia  by  the 
same  mechanism,  but  it  does  not  repmluce  more  than  a  quarter 

'  "Easai  de  Mdcaoique  Chimique,"  torn.  0.  p.  717. 
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of  the  original  quantity.  The  sequence  of  reactionB  goes  on  in 
this  way  and  the  whole  of  the  animonja  is  tinally  changed  into 
potassium  nitrate,  provided  the  liquor  contains  an  excess  of 
potash. 

The  trausfonnation  of  ammonium  nitrate  into  calcium  or 
magnesium  nitrates  takes  place  in  Wrtue  of  similar  reactions, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  double  decompositions 
can  take  place  between  ammonium  nitrate  and  the  earthy 
carbonatea,  especially  when  the  latter  are  dissolved  by  carbonic 
acid  (bicarbonates).  Magnesium  Ciirbonute  can  also  be  dissolved 
in  another  way,  forming  a  double  salt  with  ammouium  carbonate. 
Xotwiihfitanding  these  diversities  of  detail,  tlie  general  mechan- 
iama  remain  the  same  whether  in  the  case  of  potassium,  calcium. 
or  magnesinm  nitrates. 

8.  Let  us  now  refer  nitrification  to  gaseuuii  ammonia,  an<l 
diasolved  potassium  nitrate,  without  concerning  ourselves  witli 
the  media,  and  calculate  the  heat  liberated. 

2NH3  gas  +  40j  +  K3CO3  dilute  =  2KNO3  dilute  +  SHjO  + 

COj  dissolved.  This  reaction  liberates  109-2,  and  hardly  differs 
from  the  formation  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

9.  In  eases  where  nitritication  is  not  effected  at  the  expense 
of  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  at  the  expense  of  free  oxygen 
and  of  a  pre-existing  nitrogenous  compcmnd,  such  as  ammonia, 
the  cyanides,  etc.,  the  heat  liberated  varies  with  the  nature  of 
Che  said  compound;  but  it  is  almost  independent  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  dissolved  alkali  which  takes  part  in 
the  reaction  (potash,  soda,  lime);  it  is  also  the  same  with  the 
various  carbonates  compared  with  one  another.  Tliis  results 
&om  an  observed  fact,  viz.  that  the  union  of  tlie  same  acid  with 

le  various  fixed  alkalis  liberates  nearly  the  same  quantities 

heat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  data  that  natural  nitrification  once 
excited  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  occursj  that  is,  iu 
Lpresence  of  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates,  can  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  any  foreign  energy. 

10.  It  is  effected  all  the  easier,  however,  when  this  aid  ia  not 
Iwanting,  seeing  that  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrated  or  non-nitrated 

organic  principle  ia  developed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
ammonia  yielded  by  those  principles,  and  liberates  an  additional 
quantity  of  heat    This  point  deserves  to  be  developed 

The  pre-sence  of  an  alkali,  free  or  carbonated,  facilitates,  as 
ks  been  said,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  organic  principle. 

'Here  is  another  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  thermal 
considerations ;  for  the  oxygen  of  the  said  principles  forms 
acids,  the  formation  and  the  simultaneous  combination  of  which 
with  the  alkali  liberate  more  heat  than  the  pure  and  simple 

ilormation  of  the  same  free  acid  would  do.    For  example,  the 
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change  of  alcohol  into  potassium  acetate,  when  in  contact  with 
dilnte  potash,  liberates  13  Calories  more  than  its  change  into 
&ee  acetic  acid. 

The  oxidation  itself  often  becomes  more  thorough  under  the 
influence  of  this  additional  work,  which  further  increases  tiie 
liberation  of  heat.  This  is  the  case  with  alcohol.  It  is  well 
known  how  ditficult  it  is  to  oxidise  alcohol  by  free  oxygen  at 
a  low  temperature  and  without  a  medium.  It  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  alcohol,  taken  by  itself,  to  a  very  high  temperature  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  absorb  oxygen,  forming  at  first  aldehyde 
and  aoetic  acid.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  alcohol  be  placed  in 
presence  of  oxygen  and  of  an  alkali  simultaneously ;  tlien  the 
alcohol  is  gradually  oxidised  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
it  forma  not  only  acetic  acid,  but  even  oxalic  acid,  or  rath^er  an 
oxalate.  Now  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  dissolved 
potassium  oxalate  liberates  a  quantity  of  heat  (288)  nearly 
double  that  produced  by  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into 
acetate  (136). 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  very  common  in  organic 
chemistry.  They  certainly  play  a  part  in  natural  nitrification. 
In  the  author's  opinion  their  interpretation  should  be  aougiit  in 
thenno-chomical  considerations,  seeing  that  chemical  reactions 
are  the  easier,  cmteru  paribus,  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  by  them. 

11.  We  shall  show,  lastly,  how  an  analogous  concurrence  may 
be  brought  about^  under  the  hypothesis  that  the  nitrates  result 
directly  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic  principles. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  to  take  an  exact  instance,  to  calculate 
approximately  the  heat  liberated  in  the  nitrification  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  rather  of  potassium  cyanide,  a  cnlculaticn  not 
without  interest  in  itself,  the  cyanides  often  existing  in  bricks 
and  other  materials  capable  of  nitrification.    Take,  therefore, 

CNK  dissolved  +  50  =  KKOj  +  CO,  gas. 

The  heat  liberated  amounts  to  +  177  CaL  It  is  nearly 
double  the  heat  liberated  in  thu  nitrification  of  ammonia,  at 
the  expense  of  dissolved  potassium  carbonate.  Tliis  excess  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon ;  it  is 
probably  to  be  met  with  in  the  oxidation  of  the  other  nitro- 
genons  organic  Rn1>stances.  Gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
dilute  potash  would  liberate  +  186  Cal.  in  yielding  an  equivalent 
of  potnissium  nitrate. 

Lastly,  dissolved  ammonium  cyanide  and  potash  absorb  nine 
equivalents  of  oxygen  in  being  transformed  into  potassium 
nitrate — 

CNH.KH3  dUute  +  KaO  dilute  -f-  90  =  2KNO3  dilute  +  CO, 

gas  +  2H,0. 
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and  liberate  +  2791   Cal. ;    +  139-5   CaL   per  equivalent  of 

uitrogen. 

All  tliese  numbers  exceed  that  correspondinR  to  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  alone  (4-  109),  there  ia  therefore  groimd  for  sup- 
posing that  nitrification  is  facilitated  by  the  aimultaneoua 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  organic  principle. 

^  3.  On  the   Transkokmation    of   Free   Nitrogen   into 
KiTHooKNOUS  Compounds. 

First  Section.  — Problem  of  the  Fixation  of  Nitrogen  in  Natvrt. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  its  transformation  into  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  the 
nitrates  or  ammouiacal  salts  iu  tlie  mineral  kingdom,  the 
alkalis,  amides,  anil  albumenoid  compounds  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kijigdom,  has  long  formed  a  subject  of  controversy. 
A  nitrogenous  compound  of  any  class  being  formed,  it  is  easier 
afterwards  to  change  it  into  a  compound  of  another  class,  and 
it  is  precisely  of  this  transformation  that  we  have  been  treating 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  But  there  still  remains  the 
problem  of  the  formation  of  this  initial  compound,  for  nitrogen 
does  not  combine  directly  with  any  body  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions  wliich  will 
presently  be  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  nitro- 
genous compounds  tend  constantly  to  be  destroyed,  under  the 
diverse  inllueneea  of  slow  or  rapid  combustion,  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  even  of  the  normal  nutrition  of  animals, 
influences  which  all  tend  to  set  free  nitrogen.  Hence  it  follows 
that  natural  nitrogenous  compounds  being  constantly  destroyed 
and  never  reproduced,  tlie  actual  suj)ijly  of  them  should  con- 
tinually diminish,  Thus  it  ia  that  the  methodical  researches 
made  on  the  use  of  manures  in  agriculture  have  not  done  much, 
more  tlian  reveal  causes  of  destruction,  without  establishing 
with  certainty  any  gRneral  cause  of  regeneration,  that  is  to  say, 
any  cause  Buffieiently  powerful  to  explain  the  reproduction  of 
the  nitrogenous  compounds.  Nevertheless,  vegetation  ia  in- 
definitely prolonged,  and  i^-ithout  languishing,  on  the  same  spot 
of  ground,  whenever  it  is  not  over  stimulated  and  rendered 
exhaustive  by  human  industry,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show 
that  there  exist  slowly  acting  causes  of  reproduction  of  nitro- 
genous comiMunds,  sufficiently  efficacious  to  supiwrt  spontaneous 
v^etation.     It  is  these  causes  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

2.  Slmo  oxidations.  From  tlie  purely  chemical  point  of  view, 
and  under  natural  conditions,  free  nitrogen  may  be  united  to 
oxygen  in  certain  slow  oxidations.  It  is  beyond  question,  for 
instance,  thut  uir  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  phosphorus 
contiiina  several  thousandth  parts  of  oxynitric  compounds,  it 
being  sufficient  to  agitate  this  air  with  lime  or  barj'ta  water,  and 
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to  evaporate  the  latter  to  obtain  small  quantities  of  nitrates. 
Even  in  sudden  oxiilations,  hydrogen,  and  the  hydrocarbon 
gases,  burning  in  oxygen  mixed  with  nitrogen,  yield  some  traces 
of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Os^ne.  Schoubcin  attributed  the  first  fonnation  to  the 
action  of  ozone,  fonued  by  phosphorus,  on  free  nitnjgen.  Ozone, 
he  said,  oxidises  nitrogen  in  the  cold,  especially  in  presence  of 
water  or  alkalis ;  its  formation  in  the  atmosphere  would  account 
for  the  natural  formation  of  nitric  acid,  which  would  reduce  the 
problem  of  tlie  formation  of  the  latter  to  that  of  ozone. 

But  this  theory  has  fallen  in  face  of  the  experiments 
separately  by  Carius  and  the  author/  experiments  from  which 
it  results  that  pure  ozone  does  not  oxidise  nitrogen  in  any  way. 
Tlie  assertions  of  Schonbeui,  according  to  wliich  tlie  evaporation 
of  water  in  presence  of  nitrogen  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
combiQatiou  of  these  two  bodies  and  Uie  formation  of  ammoniom 
nitrate,  have  likewise  been  found  erroneous,  since  he  seems  to 
have  neglected  the  pre-existeuce  of  traces  of  nitrates  in  the 
waters  upon  which  he  operated. 

It  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorua  and  the  rapid  combu.'^tion  of  hydrogen  and  the  hydro- 
carbon bodies  develop  nitrous  compounds.  But  these  are 
exceptional  reactions  not  sufficiently  widespread  nor  efficacious 
to  account  fur  the  whole  of  the  natural  phenomena. 

4.  Function  of  porous  hodux.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Longchamp's  theory,  according  to  which  nitrogen  is  absorbed  in 
presence  of  alkalis  and  porous  bodies.  The  sole  experiments 
which  have  Iwen  cited  in  coufirmiition  up  to  the  present,  are 
those  of  M.  Cloez,  according  to  which  a  million  litres  of  air, 
directed  during  a  period  of  time  amounting  to  six  months  across 
pumice-stone  imi)regnated  with  potaasiuni  carbonate,  yielded  a 
few  milligrammes  of  nitrates.  This  quantity  is  too  small  for 
its  origin  to  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  free  nitrogen.  The 
least  trace  of  nitrated  compounds  of  ntineral  or  organic  origin, 
not  arrested  by  the  purifying  agents  (acid  aud  alkaline)  in 
poBsing  across,  perhaps  even  a  trace  of  neutral  and  volatile 
compounds,  would  be  suHicient  to  account  for  such  small 
qnantities  of  nitrates.  WTiatever  be  the  interest  of  these 
observations,  there  is  therefore  no  certain  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  them,  so  long  as  the  couditions  involve  the 
formation  of  traces  of  nitrates  only. 

Nasarnt  fii/drvjt:n.     It  has,  in  like  manner,  been  supposed 


o. 


that  free  nitrogen  can  be  united  to  hydrogen,  especially  under 
the  conditions  in  which  the  latter  is  formed  at  the  expense  of 
hydrogeuated  bodies.  The  formation  of  rust  by  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  iron  is  especially  cited  with  reference  to  this  point.  la 
this  formation  traces  of  ammonia  have  been  found.     But  these 

'  **  Anooles  de  Ctunue  et  de  Fb>-Biqtie,"  5*  s^rie,  torn.  zii.  p.  440. 
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traces  are  attributed  by  the  majority  of  authors  to  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid  ^  or  other  nitrogenous  compounds  in  tlie  atmosphere. 
The  appcai'ance  of  ammonia  iu  the  reaction,  of  the  metals  (irou, 
zinc,  arsenic,  lead,  tin)  upou  dissolved  alkaline  hydrate.-*,  apiMiars 
in  the  same  way  due  to  the  existence  of  a  trace  of  cyanides  or 
nitrates  in  these  alkalis. 

6.  Earthy  substaTuea.  Mulder  has  asserted  that  during  the 
slow  alteration  of  earthy  substances,  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
are  formed.  But  quantitative  m&Etsurements  have  not  shown 
that  these  quantities  art;  capable  of  compensating  the  incessant 
loss  of  nitrogen  produced  duiinj^  vegeLatiou. 

7.  Hence  the  purely  chemical  reactions  which  take  pla<;e  in 
nature  seem  insufficient  to  explain  the  incessant  reproduction  of 
the  nitrogenous  combinations. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  latter  does  take  place,  but  it  results,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  from  an  energy  foreign  to  purely  chemical 
actions. 

It  is  electricity  which  causes  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  and 
principally  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  at  the  low  tensions 
which  electricity  possesses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  every- 
where and  at  all  limes,  even  during  the  linest  weather. 

Sicond  Sf-ciion. — Aciions  of  Electricity  in.  general. 

1.  Electricity  can  be  employed  under  various  forms  to  excite 
'chemical  reactions,    viz.  voltaic  current,  electric   arc,   electric 

spark,  or  silent  discharge.  The  last-named  mode  of  action  may 
itaelf  be  effected  in  several  ways ;  for  instance,  by  suddenly 
varying  the  potential,  by  the  effect  of  rapid  discharges,  some- 
times all  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  iilti'.rnate  directions,  or 
again  by  maintaining  the  potential  constant  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  experiment.  Now  it  is  certain,  and  this 
is  a  fundamental  fact,  that  all  the  modes  of  action  of  electricity, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  voltaic  current  traversing 
liquid  electrolytes,  bring  about  tlie  chemical  activity  of  nitrogen, 
but  in  very  ditlereut  ways.  Before  reviewing  them,  let  us  decide 
a  preliminary  i^uestiou. 

2.  Does  there  exist  a  special  isomeric  modification  of  nitrogen 
analogous  to  ozone,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  nitrateil 
compounds  ?  This  is  the  point  which  the  author  has  set  him- 
self to  clear  up.  He  has  observed  that  the  activity  of  nitrogen 
is  only  called  into  play  at  the  moment  when  this  element  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  electricity.  Pure  nitrogen,  however, 
loes  not  undergo  appreciable  permanent  modifications  either  by 

'the  action  of  the  arc,  or  by  that  of  the  spark,  or  of  the  silent 
discharge.  In  fact,  nitrogen  brought  into  Immediate  contact 
with  hydrogen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  centimetres,  by  silent 
discharge  tubes,  or  by  spaces  in  which  it  undergoes  the  action 

'  CIoM,  "  Comptes  rendtM,"  torn.  lii.  p.  527. 
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of  the  arc  or  that  of  a  aeriea  of  strong  sparks,  never  shows  any 
sign  of  combination.  It  is  the  same  with  nitrogen  brought 
afterwards  into  contact  with  oxygen,  and  also  with  organic 
8ub3tanci;8.  In  all  known  cases  it  is  necessary  that  nitrogen 
ami  the  organic  substance,  or  hydn>gen,  or  oxygen  should 
simultaneously  undeigo  the  electric  action  for  the  combination 
to  take  place. 

3.  Tlie  appliances  in  which  the  arc  or  Rpark  is  first  caused  to 

act  on  nitrogen  can  be  easily 
imagined. 

For  the  silent  discharge  the 
apparatus  shown  ia  the  annexed 
figure  is  employed. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
glass  tulje,  c,  provided  with  two 
tubular  paaaaf^es,  a  and  h.  An- 
other tube,  d,  penctrat^'s  into  the 
first  tube  which  surrovmds  it,  and 
^ij|  is  ground  into  it  at  c.    It  is  filled 

with  a  conducting  liquid  (water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid), 
the  whole  being  placed  in  a 
test  glass  filled  with  the  same 
liquid. 

The  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
Ruhrakorff  machine  communi- 
cate with  the  liquid  in  the  in- 
ternal tube  and  with  the  external 

liquid. 

The    silent   discharge    takes 
place  in  the  annular  space  com- 
prised betweeu  the  tubes  c  and  d. 
It  acts  upon    the  gases  which 
enter  at  a  and  escape  at  b.     The 
U  [^--^jvi-^    nitrogen  which  issues  from  this 
-r^p"  api>arutU3  has  acquired  no  fresh 
--^"     property. 

4.  The  same  negative  results 
Vlg.  31.— Berth eiot'e  luiPTit  discharpo  were  obtained  by  the  author  with 
apparatus  for  tiie  modifioatioa  of  ijydrogen  in  presence  of  organic 

*****  substances,  either   nitrogen    or 

oxygen,  immediately  after  the  hydrogen  had  undergone  the 
action  of  the  sparks,  or  of  the  silent  discharge,  results  which  are 
very  different  from  those  observed  with  oxygen.  There  does 
not  therefore  appear  to  exist  for  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  any 
permanent  electrical  modification,  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen 
forming  ozone. 
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Third  Section. — Action  of  the  Voltaic  Areand  the  Electric  Sparl. 

1.  Wo  shall  now  study  the  actiou  of  electricity  under  its 
vaiious  forma  iu  bringing  ahont  nitrogenous  combi nations,  by 
acting  upon  nitrogen  in  presence  of  the  other  elements. 

Under  the  form  of  the  voltaic  arc,  or  tlie  spark,  electricity 
produces  in  fact  the  union  of  uitroyeu  with  oxyi,'eD  (synthesis 
of  the  nitric  compounds),  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  hyilrogen 
(synthesis  of  ammonia),  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  acetylene 
(synthesis  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid). 

2.  Theae  reactions  can 
eaaily  be  produced  with 
the  following  apparatus, 
which  docs  not  require 
either  the  use  of  plati- 
num wires  fused  into 
the  glafis  or  special  con- 
ductors. Bent  glass 
tubes  and  free  platinum 
wires  suffice. 


The  following  is   the 


Pig.  82. 


arrangement  the  gas  (measured  or  not)  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
test-tube,  in  a  mercury  trough  ;  then  into  this  test-tube  are  intro- 
duced two  gas-tubes,  twice  l«ut  to  slightly  obtuse  angles  (Fig.  32), 
but  still  keeping  the  same  direction.     Tlie  tubes  being  open  at 


both  ends,  their  introduction 
is  effected  without  difficulty 
and  without  establishing  com- 
munications with  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  done,  a  thick 
and  long  platinum  wire  is 
taken,  of  whicli  the  length 
considerably  exceeds  that  of 
the  bent  tube,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced by  the  external  orifice 
of  one  of  the  tubes,  by  push- 
ing it  gently  tlirough  the 
mercury  which  fills  the  tube ; 
it  is  thus  got  past  the  bends 
until  its  end  parses  out  of  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  tube. 


f     -. 


r^ 


Fig.  33.— Aotlun  of  tUe  electric  epark 
onguea. 


The  same  operation  is  performed 
with  a  second  platinum  wire  slipped  through  the  second  tube. 

Two  insulated  conductors  are  thus  obtained,  which  are  put 
into  communication  with  the  two  poles  of  a  Kiihnikorif  coil, 
or  any  other  generator  of  high  tension  electricity.  The  spark 
passes  between  the  two  points  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
teat-tube,  the  distance  and  relative  position  of  which  can  be 
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r^ulated  at  will.    Fig.  33  shows  the  tabes  in  place  and  tlie 
experiment  ready. 

3.  Now,  if  raixed  dry  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  even  atmospheric 
air,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  electric  sparks, 
afber  a  few  minutes  the  test-tube  is  filled  with  nitrous  vapour, 
but  it  would  need  several  hours  to  arrive  at  the  linait  of  the 
reaction.  This  is,  moreover,  never  complete,  the  spark  inversely 
ilecomposing  nitric  i»eroxidi:  (see  p.  108). 

4.  If  the  operation  take  plaf*  in  presence  of  a  sohition  of 
potash,  the  acid  gases  are  gradually  absorbed  and  potassium 
nitrate  is  finally  obtained.  litis  is  Cavendish's  celebrated 
Hxperiment  (1785). 

5.  The  combination  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  requires  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  energy  represented  by  —  21'6  Cal., 
when  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  takes  place,  forming 
nitric  oxide — 

N  +  0  =  ?T0. 

The  latter  compound  afterwards   unites   with    an    excess    of 
oxygen,  forming  nitric  peroxide. 
The  definitive  formation, 

N  4-  Oj  =  NO,  gaseous, 

only  corresponds  to  an  absorption  of  —  2'6  Cal.  at  the  onlinary 
temperature,  a  quantity  which  increases  to  about  —  7  CoL 
towards  200*. 

6.  It  is  precisely  in  virtue  of  analogous  reactions  develope<i 
in  the  atmosphere  during  the  passage  of  forked  and  sheet 
lightiiiiig  that  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are  formed.  These  acids 
appear  in  niinsturms,  partly  in  the  free  stale  and  partly  as 
ammonium  nitrate  or  alkaline  nitrates,  the  latter  being  derived 
ft-om  the  dust  of  the  air.  For  example,  Filhol,  at  Toulouse, 
obtained  per  cubic  metre  of  rain,  1'09  grms.  of  nitric  acid. 
From  the  analyses  of  M.  Barral,  one  hectare  of  ground  at  I'aris 
would  have  received  in  November,  1852,  from  the  rain,  655) 
grms.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid.  These  quantiiies 
are  considerable,  nevertheless  the  analysis  of  cidtivated  plants 
has  shown  that  they  do  not  suffice  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  soil  by  vegetation. 

Fourth  Section. — Actions  of  the  Silent  Discharge  a,t  High  Tension. 

1.  The  cojnhination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  with  the  formation 
of  nitrous  compounds  is  not  only  produced  by  the  electric 
apark,  but  also  by  the  action  of  the  silent  discharge,  when  the 
electric  tension  is  very  great  (see  the  instrumonta,  pp.  22S 
and  2:i0). 

2.  Tins  is,  again,  a  condition  which  occurs  in  the  atmosphere. 
During  the  interval  of  time  which  precedes  the  instant  when 
liie  discharges  of  lightning,  properly  so  called,  trace  a  certain 
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line  in  the  atmosphere,  there  are  very  widespread  surfaces 
which  gradually  become  electrified  by  influence,  then  suddenly 
diachaj-ge  themselves  nt  the  uioiaent  of  the  explosions  (return 
shock).  Over  these  electrilied  aurfaces  there  are  exerted  ct!rtain 
cheBiical  reactions  analo^'ous  to  tliose  developed  by  the  silent 
discb&rgo  at  a  high  tension  and  with  a  suddenly  varying 
potential  ThL-se  are,  mureover,  accidental,  local,  and  momentajy 
effects,  as  well  as  those  of  lightning  properly  so  called.  It  is 
probable  that  they  are  especially  produced  on  mountains  and 
isolated  peaks. 

3.  Tlte  electric  influence  thus  causes  tlie  formation  of  hypo- 
nitric  and  nitric  acids,  and  even  that  of  pemilric  acid,'  an  un- 
stable compound  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  silent  dischai^ 
at  a  high  tension  on  a  mixture  of  hyponitric  acid  and  oxygen. 

4  NitrtHjtn.  aiid  water.  Under  the  inJluence  of  high  electric 
tensions,  free  nitrogen  and  water  combine  to  form  ammonium 
nitrite,  according  to  the  author's  experiments  ' — 

Nj  +  2H3O  =  NH.NOj, 

the    energy  necessary  for  this  reaction  ( —  732   Col.)  being 
supplied  by  electricity. 

5.  The  effects  just  descrilied  are  produced  under  the  influence 
of  external  discharges  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil,  the  potential  of 
the  electrified  bodies  thus  passing  in  a  very  short  interval  of 
time  through  all  values,  &om  zero  to  a  limit  amounting  tu 
several  thousand  volta. 

6.  The  same  effects  also  take  place,  each  pole  being  alternately 
charged  with  positive  and  negative  electricity,  as  with  the 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  or  each  pole  being  constantly  charged  with  the 
same  electricity,  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  Holtz  machine. 

7.  But  these  reactions  gradually  become  wcaJceued  if  the 
potential  he  lowered,  and  finally  cease  entirely,  when  it  falls 
below  a  certain  limit,  relatively  very  high,  that  is,  reaching  to 
several  hundred  volts.  Below  this  limit  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
cease  to  cauibiue,  although  ozone  is  still  formed. 

8.  It  should  be  uot<?d  tJiat  Lhia  limit  of  potential  is  far  higher 
than  the  ordinary  tensions  which  atmospheric  electricity  can 
assume,  except  in  stormy  weather.  The  direct  formation  of  the 
oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen  in  nature  is,  therefore,  limited 
to  the  ctmditiuns  of  very  great  electric  tension  and  the  influence 
of  storms. 

9.  We  will  examine,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  cmn- 
hinatum  of  nitroijai  vnlh  kydroyen. ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  formation 
of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  electricity. 

^  "  Aiuiak  dc  Chtmie  ct  d©  Phyniqne,"  5'  edrio,  torn.  xxii.  p,  432.  The 
author  hcd  noticed  the  formntioii  of  the  laitt  coiabinatian ;  l^ut  it  lias  beeti 
demrinBtrnted  in  a  more  complete  manner  and  studied  more  particularly  by 
Chappais  and  IlAiitefeuille. 

'  Same  collection,  M  s^rie,  torn.  xii.  p.  455. 
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Take,  first,  the  action  of  the  spark.  It  is  well  known  that 
ammonia  is  decomposed  by  a  aeries  of  sparks  into  ita  elements, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  being  practically  doubled  after  a  rather 
short  period  of  time.  Nevertlielei^s,  there  remains  a  trace  of 
ammonia,  not  capable  of  measurement,  though  capable  of  being 
manifested,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  Now,  nitrogen  ana 
hydrogen  undergo  reciprocally  a  commencement  of  combination, 
by  the  action  of  a  aeries  of  electric  sparks.  However,  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  formed  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  shown  by  a 
change  in  volume.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  into  the 
gases  a  bubble  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  produce  abundant 
fumes.  (In  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  reliable,  it  is 
neoeseary  to  operate  with  gases  thoroughly  dried  before  the 
experiment  and  over  dry  mercury,  the  least  trace  of  water 
vapour  Iwiug  indicated  in  the  same  way  by  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.)  This  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  it  reveals  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  mgrm.  in  a  small  volume  of  gas. 

To  accumulate  the  effects  of  this  reaction,  it  is  sufficient  to 
operate  in  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acidise  as  to  gradually 
absorb  the  ammonia.  It  is  then  easy  to  collect  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  at  the  end  of  a  sufficient  time.  The  author  has 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  inventor  of  this  experiment,  but 
it  appears  as  already  classic  in  the  first  edition 
of  Ijiegiiault's  "Traits  de  Chimie,"  printed  in 
1846,  and  dates  from  still  further  back. 

10.  The  action  of  the  silent  discharge  is  far 
more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  spark  in 
causing  the  union  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen. 

The  silent  discharge   has  also   the  double 
property  of   decomposing  ammonia    into    its 
elementi!  and  of  combining  elementary  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.    These  two  gases  being  mixed 
in  the  ratio  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
one  volume  of  nitrogen,  if  the  silent  discliarge 
be  made  to  act  upon  the  mixture,  after  a  few 
hours  as  much  as  three  per  cent,  of  the  mixture 
will   be  found  to  have  been  transformed  into 
ammouia.     The  latter  may  then  be  measured 
by  volume,  and  manifast^'d  l)y  all  its  reactions. 
11.  The  apparatus  which  was  most  commonly 
employed  formokingthesilentdischargc  act  upon 
tlie  gases  is  formed  of  two  distinct  glass  tubc^ — 
^1)  A  very  thin  stoppered  tul>e,  enlarged  at  the  lower  part, 
and  forming  a  test-tube,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  the  intro- 
duction, the  extraction,  and  tlie  rigorously  exact  measurement 
of  the  gases  over  mercury,  all  as  clearly  and  easily  as  with 
ordinary  gas  test-tubes. 
This  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  strip  of  platinum,  arranged 


Fig.  W.-fiilont 
diHctiurge  teat- 
tube. 
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spirally  on  its  external  surfoco  (Fig.  34).  this  strip  being  fixeil 
with  gum.  The  whole  gluss  surface  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  is  carefully  coated  with  shellac,  in  order  to  insulate 
it  more  fully. 

(2)  A  V  tube  (Fig.  35),  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the 
test-tnbe,  sn  arranged  aa  to  be  able  to  be  introduced  into  it, 
almost  without  friction. 

lliis  tube  is  closed  at  one  of  its  ends  (Fig.  35),  and  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  test-tul)e  being  placed  over  a  large  mercury  trough,  the 
gases  on  which  it  is  desired  to  operate  are  introduced  into  it 
after  having  been  measured  in  a  graduated  test-tube  with  the 
usual  precautions.  The  volume  is  regulated  according  to  the 
capacity  of  thf»  teat-tube,  diminished  by  that  of  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  V  tube.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  account  of 
the  increase  of  volume  pro- 
duced by  decomposition,  if 
there  be  uctyiaiou  to  do  so. 
The  closed  part  of  the  V  tube 
is  then  ijDtro<luccd  into  the 
interior  of  the  test-tiibe,  first 
having  been  filled  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Then,  the  test-tube  being 
held  in  the  left  hand,  a  small 
porcelain  basin,  like  those 
usually  employed  for  measur- 
ing nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds, is  introduced  by  the 
right  hand  under  tlie  mercurj', 
and  passed  under  the  test- 
tube,  held  vertically,  when  "«-^' 
the  whole  is  taken  away,  so  as  to  isolate  the  test-tube  arranged 
over  the  liasiu,  as  in  Fig.  36. 

It  is  held  in  place  with  the  aid  of  the  wooden  jaw  of  a 
Gay-Lussac  support,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  has  not 
been  shown.  This  support,  at  the  same  time,  applied  against 
the  platinum  atrip  in  Fi^.  36,  keeps  in  place  a  tJiln  sheet  of 
platinum,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  wire  communicating  i^-ith  one 
of  the  poles  of  a  very  large  Ruhmkorff  coil,  whilst  the  other 
pole  is  attached  to  a  second  wire  which  dips  into  the  acidulated 
water  of  the  V  tube. 

12.  The  combination  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  as  well  as 
that  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  ceases  below  h.  certain  potential  of 
the  electric  apparatus,  which  produoes  the  silent  discharge.  It 
does  not  take  place  nt  all  at  the  Low  tensions. 

13.  The  con^inaiion  of  free  mtrogen  with  the  hydroearlxm 
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compounds  is  of  great  Imjiortance.  Before  the  author's  experi- 
ments it  was  entirely  unknown.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  this  combination  takes  place  equally  well  with  the 
hi^iest  and  even  the  lowest  electric  tensiona,  contrary  to  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  oxygen  aud  hydrogen.  The  producta, 
moreover,  vary  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  electric  tenaiona. 
14.  Eydrocyanic  acid.  In  allowing  the  voltaic  arc  or  the 
electric  spark  to  act  directly  upou  gases,  the  author  has  observed 
that  acetylene  and  nitrogen  combine  directly  at  equal  gaseous 
voltimes,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  same  reaction  takes 
place  with  every  hydrocarbon  gas  or  vapour  capable  of  forming 
acetylene  under  the  iufluence  of  the  spark.    This  formation  of 


Fig-  36. — Action  of  tbo  silout  dteoUarfo  on  morciuy. 

hydrocyanic  acid  constitutes  the  best  defined  positive  character 
of  nitrogen  and  is  the  easiest  to  show. 

If  a  series  of  strong  sparks  be  passed  into  a  mixtui-e  formed 
by  the  two  pure  gases,  the  eases  assume  almost  immediately 
the  characteristic  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less,  if  the  .sparks  are 
long  aud  strong  the  reaction  is  already  well  advanced.  It  is 
then  sufficient  to  agitate  the  gas  with  potash  to  change  t!ie  acid 
into  alkaline  cyanide  aud  to  mamfesL  the  reactions  which  are 
characteristic  of  it  (Prussian  blue,  etc) 

Under  the  circumstances  just  described  the  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  accompanied  by  that  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, formed  in  virtne  of  a  distinct  but  simultaneous  decomposi- 
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tion  of  the  acetylene.  But  this  complication  may  easily  be 
avoided  by  adding  beforehand  to  the  mixture  a  suitable  volume 
of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  acetylene; 
no  further  deposit  of  carbon  is  then  observed,  and  the  reaction 
absolutely  corresponds  to  the  following  equation  : — 

CjHa  +  Na  =  2CXH. 

The  presence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  is  not,  however, 
completely  accomplished  under  the  conditions  jnat  described, 
and  the  reaction  ceases  at  a  certain  limit,  because  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  inversely  decomposed  by  the  spark,  into  nitrogen 
and  acetylene.  But  if  the  hydmcyanic  acid  be  gradually 
removed  by  potash,  care  being  taken  to  dry  the  gases  each  time, 
before  renewing  the  action  of  the  spark,  a  given  volume  of 
nitrogen  may  be  completely  transformed  into  the  acid,  as  has 
been  expressly  verified.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  solely  by 
the  action  of  the  spark  or  arc,  and  not  of  the  silent  discharge. 

15.  Nitrogen,  a-iui  organic  com^oundi.  Nevertheless  nitrogen 
is  also  absorbed  by  organic  matters,  whtjn  operatiuy  '^vith  the 
silent  discharge  by  means  of  a  powerful  Kuhmkorff  coil  and 
the  test-tube  just  described.  It  is  easy  to  observe  (at  an 
ordinary  temperature)  the  absorption  of  a  measurable  volume  of 
nitrogen  either  by  hydrocarbons  (benzene,  essence  of  turpentine, 
etc.),  or  by  ternary  substances,  such  as  ether,  moist  dextrine,  or 
Iiaper. 

16.  Nitrogen,  and  hydrocarbons.  The  experiment  is  very  well 
defined  with  benzene,  a  compoimd  devoid  of  oxj'gen,  1  grm. 
of  benzene  absorbing  in  a  few  hours  4  to  5  cub.  cms.  of 
nitroj«en,  the  greater  part  remaining  unaltered.  The  reaction 
is  effectetl  principally  between  electrified  benzene,  in  vapour,  or 
under  the  fonn  of  very  thin  litjuid  layers,  and  nitrogen  gas.  It 
gives  rise  to  a  polymeric  and  coudeiised  compound,  a  sort  of 
solid  resin,  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  tnbes 
through  which  the  discharge  is  effected.  This  compound,  when 
liighly  heated,  is  decomposed,  with  liberation  of  ammonia.  But 
free  ammonia  does  not  pre-exist,  nor  is  it  formed  by  the  silent 
discharge,  either  in  the  dissolved  state  in  the  excess  of  benzene, 
or  in  the  gases.  The  latter,  moreover,  contain  a  little  acetylene, 
which  appears  consboutly  in  the  reaction  of  tlic  silent  discharge 
on  the  hydrocarbona.  Essena:  of  turpeniiTie  also  gave  rise  to  an 
absorption  of  nitrogen,  in  reality  slower  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. There  was  also  produced  a  condensed  resinous  body, 
which  liberates  ammonia  on  ignition. 

The  vapour  of  ether  also  absorbs  nitrogen.  Methane  behaves 
in  the  same  manner.  It  yields  at  once  (in  a  small  quantity)  a 
very  condensed  solid  nitrogenous  product,  wliich  liberates 
ammonia,  by  heat,  and  free  ammonia,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  non-condcnaed  gases.    With  acetylene,  the  principal 
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Srodnct  is  a  polymeric  subatanco,  discovered  by  Thenard. 
fitrogeu  aud  acoLyleue,  moreover,  do  uot  form  hydrocyanic 
acid  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  discharge,  a  result  which 
contrasts  with  the  abundant  formation  of  this  compound  under 
the  influence  of  the  spark.  However,  the  condensed  product 
fonubd  by  acetylene  modified  in  presence  of  nittogen,  when 
subsequently  destroyed  by  heal,  liberates  towards  the  cloedi 
some  traces  of  ammoaia. 

17.  NUrogen  arid  carbohydrates.  The  following  are  various 
experiments  relative  to  the  abaorjjtion  of  nitrogen  by  the  action 
of  the  silent  discharge  at  high  tension,  which  are  calculated  to 
show  that  tliis  absorption  really  takes  place,  when  operating 
with  the  principal  constituents  of  vegetable  tissues,  either  with 
pure  nitrogen  or  in  presence  of  oxygen,  that  is,  by  bringing 
atmospheric  air  into  action. 

White  filter  paper  (cellulose  or  ligneous  principle)  slightly 
moistened  aud  submitted  to  tlie  influence  of  the  silent  discharge, 
in  presence  of  pure  nitrogen  absorbs  a  very  marked  quantity  of 
it  in  the  space  of  eight  to  ten  hours.  It  is  sufficient  to  heat  the 
paper  strongly  aflerwards  with  suda-lime,  to  liberate  from  it  a 
great  quantity  of  ainnionja.  The  original  paper  did  not  appre- 
ciably yield  any  under  the  same  conditions.  Ammonia,  besides, 
is  only  produced  towards  a  dull  red  heat  by  the  destruction  of 
a  particular  and  fixed  nitrogenous  compound,  as  with  the 
hydrocarbons. 

18.  The  presence  of  oxygen  does  not  prevent  this  absorptioai 
of  nitrogen.  The  following  experiment  sliows  this.  Tlie  glass 
tubes  through  which  the  electric  influence  is  exertetl  ha^-ing 
been  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  a  syrup-like  solution  of 
dextrine  (a  few  decigrammes  in  all),  a  certain  volume  of 
atmospheric  air  was  introduced  into  them  over  raercujy. 

After  having  made  the  silent  discharge  act  for  about  eight 
hours,  an  absorption  of  2*9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  7'0  of 
oxygen  in  100  volumes  of  the  original  air  was  observed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  was  not  total 
under  these  conditions.  As  a  cheek  the  organic  matter  remain- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  tubes  was  collected  and  heated  with 
soda-lime,  it  liberated  aumioina  in  great  abundance  and  only 
towards  a  dull  red  heat,  wlucli  completes  tlie  demonstration. 
For  the  rest,  it  was  not  found  that  free  ammonia,  nitric  orj 
nitrons  acids  were  formed  in  any  appreciable  amount,  at  least 
under  these  conditions. 

19.  The  principal  phenomenon  is  therefore  the  production  of 
a  complex  nitrogenous  compound  by  the  direct  union  of  free 
nitrogen  with  the  ciirbuhydraLe  experimented  upon,  a  reaction 
perfectly  comparable  to  those  whii;h  must  be  produced  in 
nature,  by  the  contact  of  vegetable  matter  with  the  electrified 
atmospheric  air. 
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20.  Thfi  absorption  of  nilrogcn  by  organic  compounds  takes 
place  likewise  uiuler  the  injluence  of  both  kinds  of  eleetricity. 
It  takes  place  Id  jwst  as  well  defined  a  manner  with  the  lowest 
as  with  the  highest  tensions,  bnt  in  a  time  which  is  the  longer, 
the  lower  is  the  electric  tension.  It  is  very  marked  even 
witli  the  low  ttiuaions  which  no  longer  yield  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  This  absorption  has  been  verified,  both  by  insulating 
the  silver  or  platinum '  armatures  held  in  contact  with  the 
pttper  and  the  gases,  and  also  by  insulating  the  paper  itself 
from  all  metallic  contact  between  two  glass  surfaces.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  fixed  nitric  compounds  already  referred  U>,  and 
under  these  conditions,  tw  trtice  of  ammonia  was  formed,  arid 
no  trace  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  or  of  hydroctfanic  add. 

21.  Working  under  similar  conditions,  and  with  very  low 
tensions,  it  was  found  that  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  was 
especially  abundant  with  paper,  less  with  ether,  and  still  leas 
with  benzene,  a  diversity  corresponding  to  the  unequal  stability 
of  these  prindples  and  Ui  Uie  dilTereiit,  nature  of  the  nitrogenous 
principles  derived  from  them.  With  paper  especially,  there 
are  produced  at  the  same  time  insoluble  uitrogenous  com- 
pounds, very  slightly  coloured,  which  remain  fixed  upon  the 
woody  fibre,  and  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  almost  colourless,  wliich  are  condensed  upon  the  sheet  of 
platinum ;  the  latter  contain  such  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
that  tliey  yield  free  ammonia  which  turns  litmus  paper  blue, 
even  witJiout  any  addition  of  soda-lime. 

22.  The  experiments  just  described  define  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  chemical  reactions  produced  by  the  silent  dis- 
charge, but  they  do  not  indicate  clearly  the  effects  of  the 
electrical  tension,  free  from  all  complications.  In  fact,  in  the 
experiments  made  with  the  help  of  the  Ruhmkorff  apparatus,  or 
the  Hoitz  machine,  the  tension  changes  continually  during  the 
interval  between  the  outer  sparks,  and  this  between  limits  that 
vary  by  several  tliousand  volts. 

What  is  the  influence  of  these  incessant  variations  and  the 
sudden  alternations  accompanying  them?  Are  the  chemical 
reactions  determined  by  the  very  fact  of  these  alternations  and 
the  molecular  shocks  and  vibrations  resulting  from  them,  or  can 
the  chemical  reactions  be  produced  by  a  simple  difference  of 
potential,  or  a  simple  determination  of  the  gaseous  molecnlea, 

1  The  metallic  nrmatures  had  been  brought  to  a  red  h«at  in  tiuj  op(;ii  air 
tefore  each  experiment  in  ordcT  to  destroy  every  tratw  of  nrgmiii:  matter  on 
their  sai&ceir.  Caro  muat  l«  taltcti  not  to  touch  tliem  with  tlie  tingera.  The 
Swedish  paper  and  t}io  dextrine  employed  did  not  contain  more  th&n  a  ten- 
rtbouMndtii  pftrt  of  nitrogen  according  to  a  HpecHa]  analysis,  a  propcrtloa  wliich 
isof  no  accoQtit  when  a  few  centigrammeB  of  f-ajier  are  operatea  upon.  Thin 
vcrificatinn  miiflt  be  made  each  time  upon  Htrips  taken  from  Ihe  ifame  sheet  of 
naper  and  in  an  alternate  manner,  the  paper  sometiiijea  acuidcutolly  conlain- 
log  nitn^eaouB  eubtftancGa. 
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without  there  being  either  any  voltaic  current  properly  so  called, 
OS  with  a  closed  batter}',  or  elevation  of  temperature,  as  with 
the  spark,  or  sudden  and  incessant  variations  ol'  tension,  as  with 
the  silent  discharge  developed  under  influence  of  the  Holtz  or 
Rulimkorfr  machines  ?  The  following  experiments  were  made 
in  order  to  solve  these  questions. 

Fifth  Section. — Actum  of  Electricity  at  very  Low  Tension. 
1.  These  fresh  trials  were  made  with  a  battery,  vfUhant  clofdng 


V 

T[g.  87.— Apparfttue  op«n. 


Fig.  38.— Apparatii.»  'ni.ah 

fui  thu  i;xiwfiiin.'iii. 


the  ^Tcmt,  and  under  such  conditions  that  the  entire  experi- 
ment resolved  itself  into  the  establlstuuent  of  a  constant 
difference  of  pot^jntial  between  the  two  armatures.  This 
difference  was  mtjusured  by  the  electro-motive  force  of  five 
Leclanche  cells  (a  force  equivalent  to  about  seven  Darnell  cells) 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  about  to  be  describecL 
Each  experiment  lasted  from  eight  to  nine  consecutive  months. 
2.  Metallic  armatures  had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  the 
special  reactions  they  bring  about,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
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place  the  gases  in  the  annular  space  separating  two  conceatric 
glass  tubes  fused  together  at  the  top. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The  inner 
tube  is  open  and  filled  with  Uihite  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  outer  oa& 
is  closed  at  the  blowjKpe,  and  plunged  into  a  test-glass  contain- 
ing the  same  acid.  The  gases  and  other  bodies  are  introduced 
beforehand  into  the  annular  space,  by  means  of  small  tubes, 
which  are  then  closed  at  the  blowpipe.'  The  positive  pole  of 
the  battery  is  put  in  commnnioation  with  the  acid  liquid  of  the 
inner  tube,  which  acts  as  armature  ;  and  the  negative  pole  with 
the  acid  liquid  of  the  test-tube,  which  acta  as  a  second  arma- 
ture, separated  from  the  first  by  a  dielectric  forined  of  two 
thicknesses  of  glass  and  the  gaseous  stratum  between.  The 
gases  are  thus  contained  in  a  space  completely  closed  by  fusion 
of  the  glass  without  any  metallic  contact. 

3.  The  following  results  were  observed  under  these  conditions : 
the  formation  of  ozone,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
here;  the  absorption  of  the  free  nitrogen  by  the  paper  and 
by  the  dextrine ;  and  the  formatiim  of  special  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, exactly  as  in  the  experiments  on  p.  229. 

4,  Some  of  the  experiments  were  made  under  quantitative 
conditions,  so  as  to  measure  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  absorbed  in  a 
given  time.  For  this  purpose  over 
half  the  outer  surface  of  a  large 
cylinder  of  thin  glass,  A,  termi- 
nated by  a  spherical  cap,  a  sheet 
of  Swedish  paper,  weighed  before- 
hand and  damped  with  pure  water, 
was  laid.  The  other  half  of  the 
same  outer  surface  was  coated  with 
a  syrupy  solution  of  dextrine  tested 
and  weighed  under  conditions  that 
enabled  us  to  know  exactly  the 
weight  of  dry  dextrine  employed. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder 
hod  been  covered  beforehand  with 
a  sheet  of  tinfoil  (internal  armature).  This  cylinder  was  placed 
upon  a  gloss  plate,  and  then  covered  over  with  a  concentric 
cylinder  of  thin  glass,  B,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  inner  surface 
of  this  cylinder  being  left  uncovered,  and  the  outer  surface 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  (external  armature). 

The  system  of  two  cylinders  was  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  C, 
to  keep  out  dust,  and  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  arranged  so  as 
to  keep  the  apparatus  airtight. 

The  internal  armature  was  put  in  communication  with  the 
IKwitive  pole  of  a  battery  formed  of  five  Ixjclanchfi  cells,  arranged 

*  "  Annalee  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhyeiqiio,"  5*  s^rie,  torn.  xli.  p.  463. 


Fig.  39.— Slow  flxfttloa  of  the 
nitrogan. 
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in  series,  the  external  armature  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
same  Imtteiy.  In  this  way  there  was  a  constant  difference  of 
potential  lietween  the  two  armatures  of  tinfoil,  separated  by 
the  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  by  the  stratum  of  air  between,  and 
lastly  by  the  paper  or  dextrine  applied  to  one  of  the  cylinders. 
Before  Uie  experiment  the  luLrogea.  was  estimated  in  tiie  pftpor 
and  in  the  dextrine  (workiup  upon  two  grammes  of  dry  material), 
and  was  found  to  be,  in  1000  parts — 

Paper  10,  dextiine  12. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  (November),  having  worked  at  first  with 
a  single  Leclanch^  element. 

Paper  '10,  dextrine  17, 
mould  had  formed.  There  being  no  variation  in  the  paper  and 
very  little  in  the  dextrine,  the  experiment  was  continued  with 
tive  Leclanch6  cells  for  seven  months,  the  outside  temperature 
being  raised  little  by  little  until  at  times  it  reached  SCT.  Again 
mould  was  obaerveJ.  At  the  end  of  this  jieriod,  in  1000  parts, 
the  nitrogen  was  found  to  be — 

Paper  •45,  dextrine  1*92. 

The  space  between  the  two  cylinders  was  from  three  to  fonr 
millimetres.  Another  trial,  made  at  the  same  time,  with  nearly 
treble  the  space  between  two  other  cuncKntric  cylinders,  similar 
to  the  first,  gave,  in  nitrogen  in  1000  parts — 

Paper  "30,  dextrine  I'li 

All  these  analyses  go  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fixation 
of  nitrogen  upon  paper  and  upon  dextrine,  i.e.  upon  vegetable 
substances  that  are  not  directly  nitrogenous,  under  the  influence 
of  excessively  low  electrical  tensions. 

The  effects  are  here  provoked  by  the  difference  of  potential 
existing  between  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  fQrme<i  of  five 
Leclanch^  cells,  a  difference  tiiat  may  be  compared  to  atmospheric 
electricity  acting  at  short  distances  from  the  earth. 

G.  Tlje  influence  of  tlie  mould,  observed  in  tlie  course  of  the 
experiments,  cannot  Ije  taktin  into  account^  for  Bousfiin;;ault  has 
proved,  by  very  careful  analysis,'  that  this  vegetable  substance 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

6.  The  influence  of  light  did  not  enter  into  the  above  ex* 
perimeute,  in  which  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  was  effected  in 
total  darkness.  Other  experiments,  however,  performed  in  the 
light,  showed  that  light  does  not  impede  the  electrical  fixing  of 
the  nitrogen. 

7.  The  reactions  just  described  are  determined  by  very  low 
electrical  tensions,  tke  value  of  which  is  quite  comparable  to 
those  of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  is  shown  by  the  measure- 

*  "  AnDalee  do  Chimie  et  de  Iliysiquo,"  3*  s^rie,  torn.  Ixi.  p.  363. 
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ments  published  by  Thomseu^  Mascart,  and  various  other 
experimentalists. 

8.  lu  urder  to  complete  this  demonstration,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  operate  upon  atmoftphmc  eUetricity  itself.  For  this 
purpoee,  the  author  worked  by  means  of  the  difference  of 
potential  existing  between  the  earth  and  a  stratum  of  air  about 
two  metres  above  it  in  the  garden  of  the  observatory  at 
Ifontsouris. 

The  results  obtained,  during  experiments  which  lasted  from 
July  29  to  October  5,  187C,  t.e.  radier  more  thaa  two  months, 
will  now  be  given,  the  mean  electrical  tension  having  been 
about  that  of  throe  and  a  half  Daniell  cells,  and  having 
fluctuated  in  absolute  value  from  +  60  Daniell  to  about  —  180 
Daniel],  in  the  apparatus. 

In  all  tlie  tubes,  without  exception,  whether  they  contained 
j)ure  nitrogen  or  ordinary  air,  whether  they  were  liermetically 
sealed  or  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  tlie 
nitrogen  fixed  itself  upon  the  organic  substance  (paper  or 
dextrine),  forming  an  amide  compound,  which  was  decomposed 
by  soda-lime  at  about  300"  to  400",  with  regeneration  of 
ammonia. 

The  some  substances,  left  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  apart  from  the  laboratory,  did  not  give  the  least  sign 
of  the  &Eation  of  nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  thus  faxed  under  the  intlueuce  of 
atmospheric  electricity  is,  moreover,  very  small  in  each  tnbe. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight  of 
oi^ordc  matter  (a  few  centigrammes),  by  tlio  slowness  of  the 
reactions,  and  lastly  by  the  llmiteil  extent  of  the  surfaces 
influenced."  As,  however,  the  number  of  tubes  capable  of 
being  arranged  in  the  same  circuit  might  certainly  be  very 
much  increased,  without  aSecting  tlie  electrical  effects  any  more 
than  the  chemical  effects  derived  from  them,  we  see  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  capable  of  being  deposited  on  a  surface 
covered  with  organic  matter  at  the  end  of  a  suitable  time  may 
be  rendered  considerable  without  any  other  dejiositing  intlueuce 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  it  than  the  natural  difference  of 
potential  between  the  eanh  and  the  strata  of  air  two  metres 
above  it  We  thus  Und  ourselves  in  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  vegetation  increased  in  the  relation  existing  between  the 
distance  from  the  outflow  tube  in  the  Thomaen  itpparatus  to 
the  earth  and  the  distance  between  the  two  armatures  of  the 
author's  tubes. 

•  No  trace  of  nitric  add  waa  found  either  id  the  water  whidi  liad  been  in 
contact  with  the  on^nic  BubBtances,  or  id  special  tubes  containing  only  nir 
and  water  aud  Bublected  BitJiiiltaneouidy  to  atmo^erio  electricity.  Tbe 
fiil(!Dt  dibchargv  uuJer  tbeee  couditiuao  uf  feeble  tsnston  does  not,  tnerefora, 
seem  to  determiae  the  uoioii  of  tbo  oitrogea  with  oxygoa,  so  as  to  form  nitric 
acid. 
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9.  Two  of  the  experiments  enable  the  demonstration  to  be 
carried  even  further.  In  fact,  the  damp  paper  contained  in.  two 
tubes  (nitrogen  with  au  armature  of  silver  iu  the  inner  tube,  air 
with  an  armature  of  platinum  in  the  annular  simce)  was  found 
to  be  covered  with  greenish  stains,  formed  of  microscopic  algie, 
with  iine  filaments  interlaced  and  covered  with  fructifications. 
They  derived  their  origin,  no  doubt,  from  some  germs  introduced 
accidentally  before  the  closing  of  the  tubes.  Now,  in  these  two 
tubes  there  was  much  more  nitrogen  fixed  than  in  tubes  deprived 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  the  nitrogen  tube  especially,  the  gases 
emitted  a  sourish  and  slightly  fcttid  odour,  similar  to  that  of 
certain  fermentations,  and  the  deposition  of  nitrogen  was  much 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  others. 

10.  From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  deposition  of  nitrogen 
In  nature,  which  is  indispensable  fur  tlie  furmation  of  nitrates, 
and  also  for  the  development  of  vegetable  life,  may  take  place 
directly  and  under  normal  atmospheric  conilitions,  without 
necessarily  being  correlative  either  with  the  formation  of  ozone 
or  with  the  previous  production  of  ammonia  or  nitrous  com- 
pounds ;  this  last-named  production  only  taking  place  with  the 
help  of  stormy  and  exceptional  bcnnions. 

We  know,  however,  that  working  in  a  closed  space,  Boussiiig- 
ault,  whose  ability  is  well  known,  did  not  succeed  in  proving 
tho  absorption  of  free  nitrogen.  But  atmospheric  electricity  at 
a  low  tension  did  not  act  in  these  experiments  m  vitro,  in  which 
the  potential  is  the  some  at  all  the  int«nml  points  of  the 
apparatus,  and  its  intervention  ie  apparently  of  a  nature  to 
modify  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent  authority. 

11.  The  re-sult  of  the  author's  experiments  is  to  show  clearly 
the  influence  of  a  new  natural  cause,  an  influence  of  great 
importance  to  vegetation.  Up  to  the  present,  whenever  the 
question  of  atmospheric  electricity  has  been  studied  fmm  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  only  its  luminous  and  violent 
manifestations  have  been  considered,  such  as  thunder  and 
lightning.  Even  the  action  in  nature  of  those  high  tensions 
which  determine  the  formation  of  nitrous  compannds  by 
influence  had  scarcely  been  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
author's  experiments  (p.  215). 

In  all  cases,  only  the  formation  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
and  of  ammonium  nitrate  was  studied.  The  author  considers 
lliat  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  other  suggestion  made 
with  regaril  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity  being 
capable  of  constituting  the  distant  and  indirect  suurce  of  the 
fixing  of  nitrogen  on  vegetable  substances.  Before  the  experi- 
ments just  described,  there  was  no  idea  of  the  direct  reactions 
that  can  take  place  between  vegetable  matter  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen  imder  the  influence  of  feeble  electrical  tensions. 
The  starting  into  activity  of  the  nitrogen  under  these  feeble 
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'tttiiSMls  is,  however,  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  these  feeble 

tensinns  that  seem  to  be  the  most  efficacious,  the  slightness  of 
the  effects  being  compensated  by  their  duration  and  by  the  vast 
extent  of  the  surfaces  influenced.  We  have  to  do  with  quite 
a  new  kind  of  action,  until  now  completely  unknown,  whicli  is 
working  incessantly  under  the  most  unclouded  sky,  to  deter- 
mine a  direct  fixing  of  nitrogen  upon  vegetable  tissues.  In 
atudjiug  the  natural  causes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  upon  vegetation,  causes  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  define  by  meteorological  observations,  we  must  for  the  future 
take  into  considcTatioa  not  merely  luminous  or  calorific 
influences,  but  also  the  electrical  condition  of  ihe  atmosphere. 

12.  We  will  now  specify  more  particularly  the  character  of 
these  reactions  in  nature.  AMien  studied  at  a  given  spot^  and 
over  a  small  surface,  they  can  certainly  be  only  very  limited, 
otherwise  the  humic  substances  in  the  soil  would  rapidly 
become  rich  in  nitrogen ;  whereas  the  regeneration  of  naturally 
nitrogenous  substances,  when  exhausted  by  cultivation,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  know,  excessively  slow. 

But  this  regeneration  is  indisputable,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  the  unlimited  fertility  of  soils  that  receive 
no  manure,  such  as  the  meadows  on  high  mountains,  as  studied 
by  Tnichot.  in  Auvergne.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in 
their  celebrated  agricultural  experiments  at  liothampstead,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nitrogen  in  certain  crops  of  leguminous 
plants  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  tlie  seed, 
the  soil,  and  in  the  manurt;,  even  adding  the  nitrogen  supplied 
by  the  atmosphere  under  the  known  form  of  nitrates  and 
ammoniaeal  salts ;  a  result  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
seeing  that  a  portion  of  the  oitrogeu  combined  is  eliminated  in 
a  iree  state  during  the  natural  transfomiation^  of  vegetable 
products.  We  observe,  therefore,  only  the  difference  between 
these  two  effects,  i.e.  that  the  actual  fixing  of  nitrogen  is  much 
greater  than  the  apparent.  In  most  cases  it  is  concealed  by  the 
causes  of  loss.  Ihe  above-mentioned  writers  concluded  from 
their  observations  that  there  must  exist  in  vegetation  some 
source  of  nitrogen  sufQcient  to  account  for  the  great  mass  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  existence  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  the  HOiuce  of  this  was  until  now  quite  unknown.  Now,  it 
is  precisely  this  liitherto  unknown  source  of  nitrogen  that  would 
seem  to  be  established  in  the  author's  experiments  on  the 
chemical  reactions  provoked  by  electricity  at  low  tensions,  and 
especially  atmospheric  electricity. 

13.  To  complete  this  explanation^  we  will  compare  the 
quantitative  data  of  the  experiments  with  the  richness  in 
nitrogen  of  the  vegetable  tissues  and  organs  that  are  renewed 

1  "  Aiuiales  ogronomiqnes,"  tom.  i.  pp.  549  and  550.    1876. 
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each  year.  The  leaves  of  tareea  contain  about  '008  of  nitTogen, 
wheat  straw  about  *003. 

Now,  the  nitrogen  fixed  upon  the  dextrine,  in  the  experiments, 
at  the  end  of  eight  months,  amounted  to  about  002  (p.  232),  i.e. 
a  nitrogenous  substance  was  formed  of  a  richness  almost  com- 
parable to  that  of  herbaceous  tissues,  produced  in  v^etation  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  with  the  help  of  the  influences  exercised 
by  natural  electrical  tensions,  which  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  forgoing  experiments. 

14.  This  new  cause  of  the  fixing  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen 
in  nature  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  engenders  condensed 
nitrogenous  products  of  the  hnmic  order,  so  widely  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  glode.  However  limited  the  efiects  may  be 
at  each  moment  and  at  each  point  of  the  terrestrial  superficies, 
they  may,  however,  become  very  considerable,  on  account  of 
the  extent  and  continuity  of  a  reaction  working  universally  and 
perpetually. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB    heat"  or    FORMATIOK    OF    irYUROOBNATED    COMPOtraoS    0? 

NITROGEN. 


§  1.  Heat  of  Formation  of  Ammonia. 

1.  The  heat  of  formation  of  ammonia,  of  nitric  oxide,  of  water, 
of  carbouic  acid,  and  of  hydroctiloric  acid,  constitute,  perhaps, 
the  mo8t  important  data  of  tliermn-chemistry.  The  three  last 
have  been,  for  the  la.st  forty  years,  the  subject  of  numerotu 
direct  measurements  on  the  part  of  the  most  skilled  experi- 
mentalists; tlifiy  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  known  within 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  their  absolute  value.  In  the  foregoing 
chapter  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  oxide  has  been  given,  and 
we  may  now  proceed  to  study  that  of  ammonia.  Before  the 
author's  last  researches  it  was  only  known  in  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  manner;  two  measurements  only  had  been 
taken  of  it,  and  these  by  an  indirect  process  witliout  control. 

2.  It  is  by  making  chlorine  act  upon  diluted  amiimnia,  and 
then  weighing  the  chlorine  absorbed,  that  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
and  afterwards  Thomsen,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  heat  of 
formation  of  ammonia.  They  assumed  that  the  reaction  worked 
upon  the  whole  of  the  clUoriue  accoi-ding  to  the  following 
formula,  which  is  adraitte<i  in  the  elementary  treatises,  but  in 
none  of  these  works  is  the  quantitative  realisation  of  thia 
equation  verified  by  the  calorimeter — 

4NH3  dilute  +  3C1  gaa  =  N  gas  +  3NH4CI  dilute. 

Favre  and  Silbermann  obtained  results  which,  for  fourteen 
grammes  of  nitrogen,  gave — 

N  +  H3  =  NHj  gas  +  22  73  CaL 
N  +  Ha  +  water  =  NH3  dissolved  +  31*47. 

Thomsen,  having  repeated  the  same  experiment,  obtained 
different  results — 
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N  +  H3  =  NHa  gas,  +  26-71  Cal. 
N  +  H3  +  water  =  NH3  dissolved,  +  3515  Cal. 

The  difference  is  considerable,  amounting  to  4  C^l,,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent.  Thomsen  tried  to  reconcile  these  figures  by  re- 
calculating the  figures  of  Favre  and  Silbermann,  according  to 
hia  own  data  n-gardinj^  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammonium  chloride.  But  corrections  of  this  kind  are 
very  problematical,*  seeing  that  the  figures  of  the  above-men- 
tioned writers  form  a  complete  wliole :  the  cauae  of  the  divergence 
is  apparently  (piite  a  diffiirent  one. 

3.  In  fact,  some  years  ago,  the  author  began  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  all  these  tigures,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  oxygen  acids  of  the  halogen  elements.' 
Having  mea:Hured  tliat  of  the  hypobrumites,  he  thought  it  might 
serve  to  determine  that  of  urea,  in  accordance  with  the  process 
of  analysis  generally  followed  for  that  substance.  But  it  was 
desirable  first  to  verify  the  reaction  of  the  hypobromites  upon 
ammonia  itself,  and  it  was  then  fmuid  that  extraordinary  losses 
of  heat  took  place,  quite  irreconcilable  with  those  that  could  be 
calculated  frum  tlu:  duUi  that  liave  been  accepteil  with  regard  to 
ammonia.  Tlie  experiments  were  made,  starting  with  pore 
liquid  bromine  of  a  determined  weight.  It  was  dissolved  in  a 
weak  solution  of  soda,  and  the  heat  liburated  was  measured ; 
then  weak  ammonia  was  also  added  in  considerable  excess,  and 
the  second  escape  of  heat  was  measured.  The  total  result  must 
represent  the  transformation  of  the  bromine,  ammonia,  and  soda 
into  sodium  bromide,  water,  and  nitrogen — 

6Br  +  2NH,  dilute  +  3Xa,0  dilute  =  GNaBr  -f-  SHjO  +  Nj. 

This  is  the  thermal  result  observed,  as  obtained  from  the  effect 
of  the  two  operations,  performed  one  after  the  other — 


A(6Br  acting  on  3NajO)  dilute 

NH,  diinte  acting  on  tiie  hypobromito  ... 

Total    ... 


+  18-0 
+  88-8 


+  106-8 


■  It  would  at  leAst  be  as  reasonable  to  correct  Farro  and  Stlbennann's 
resnlte  by  the  following  conaiderations.  Their  data  were  almotit  all  obtained 
with  the  mercury  caloriraeteT;  now  the  unit  employed  by  tlicm  ia  this 
infitrament  was  apparently  too  high  by  about  orvfi-tetith.  according  to  thti 
tirrur  tUnt  they  cuiumiKed  in  the  e»itirtiuIioii  of  the  beat  iif  ncutralisatiaD  of 
nitric  acid,  hydrucldoric  acid,  nKC.  AH  the  quantities  tbat  ontcr  into  the  ealea- 
htion  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  ammonia,  and  oonfteqnenUy  this  heat  of 
formation  itself,  should  therefore  he  rednced  in  tlio  tiame  proportion. 

•  "  Annalflfl  da  Chiraie  et  de  I'hysiquc,"  5*  s^rie,  torn.  v.  p.  333,  hypo- 
chlorites; lom.  X.  p.  377,  chlorates;  torn.  liii.  pp^  18  and  19.  bromatoB  et 
hypobromites;  p.  'JO,  iodates.    See  Book  IL  chap.  XIL  of  the  preaent  work. 


ACTION  OF  CHLOnrVE  ON  AMMONIA. 

If  we  admit  the  preceding  reaction,  we  shall  take — 
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As  tbe  initial  condition 
I^oal  coadttion 


H6Br  +  GH  +  2N  +  3Na,0  dilute) 
it6NaBr  dissolved  +  311,0  +  N^ 


FnwT  CrcLB. 

4r6(IT  +  Br)  +  wfltcr  e  6HBr  dUutel +  88-5  (B) 

i[6HDr  dilute  +  3Na,0  dilutoj +  4M  (B) 

Second  Ctclb. 

N  +  Hj  +  water  =  NH,  dilute     w 

Successive  reiictioaa  of  the  bromine  upon  the  soda  and  of  the 
hypobroinite  upon  the  ammonia,  +  106"8,  whence  we  get 
X  =  +  22-8  in  place  of  4-35*15  or  31"5.  The  same  experiment, 
repeated  with  potash  and  with  baryta,  gave  similar  results.  It 
waa  proved,  moreover,  by  collecting  over  mercnr)*  the  nitrogen 
set  free,  that  the  reaction  differs  little  from  the  above  equation ; 
in  fact,  the  volume  of  nitrogen  given  off  amounted  to  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  theoretical  value,  a  secondary  phenomenon' 
having  abstracted  from  the  fundamental  transformation  a  por- 
tion of  the  bromine  employed. 

Whatever  Iiypotheais  may  be  formed  as  to  the  missing  tenth, 
we  cannot  explain  the  difference  lietween  35"15  and  22*8. 

In  other  words,  these  experiments,  which  are  very  simple  and 
easily  executed  with  the  cidorimeter,  gave  1235  Cal.  more  than 
were  indicated  by  the  received  numbers ;  an  excess  which  is  too 
great  to  be  exphiiiied  by  any  error  in  the  experimentg.  How- 
ever, even  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  ammonia  does  uot  come 
out  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  these  trials;  fearing,  therefore, 
some  mistake  in  such  an  important  question,  the  further  study 
of  this  subject  was  postponed.  It  was,  however,  recently 
resumed,  with  the  following  results. 

4  It  was  first  attempted  to  determine  whether  chlorine,  in 
the  presence  of  dilute  ammonia,  really  decomposes  it  without 
heat,  with  the  immediate  liberation  of  a  quantity  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  the  chlorine  employed.  The  exjieriment  is  easily 
made.  Wc  require  merely  to  pass  a  known  volume  of  chlorine 
^displaced  in  a  gasometer  by  a  flow  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid)  through  diluted  ammonia,  taken  at  the  surrounding 
temperature  and  enclosed  in  a  small  receiver,  so  as  to  collect 
the  gases  given  off.  It  was  found  in  two  experiments  made 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  (which  is  necessary  iu  order  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  nitrogen  chloride) — 

Chlorine  140  cc.,  nitrogen  20  5  cc,  instead  of  467  cc 
„       243    „        „        32        „        „  81     „ 

■  The  fonnAtioa  of  a  amall  quantity  of  bromate  ? 
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Moreover,  these  figures  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments,  as  might  bo  expected.  It  would 
be  easy  to  niduce  them  still  further,  and  perhaps  even  to  annul 
them  altogether,  by  taking  precautions  to  diminish  the  elevation 
of  temperature  developed  upon  the  first  contact  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  ammonia,  a  diminution  which  was  not  attempted  by 
any  special  contrivance.  As  they  are,  these  numbers  are  in 
relation  to  the  same  conditions  in  the  calorimetric  measure- 
ments, and  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  incomplete 
character  of  the  reaction. 

The  liquids  thus  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  contain 
ammonium  hypcM?.hlorite,  a  compound  pre\*iouflly  mentioned  by 
Balard  and  by  Soubeyran,  who  had  prepared  it,  the  one  with 
hypoclJorous  acid,  the  other  with  chloride  of  lime.  The 
presence  of  hypochlorous  acid  may,  in  fact,  he  maaifeated  in 
it  Perhaps  there  are  also  some  chloro-sabstltution  bases,  inter- 
mediate between  nitrogen,  chloride  and  ammonia. 

The  above  liquids  are  in  an  unstable  condition;  they  are 
continually  giving  off  nitrogen.  We  have  merely  to  pour 
them  off  iuto  another  vessel  or  stir  them  with  a  rod  in  order 
to  make  them  pass  into  the  gaseous  form.  Tliey  are  well 
adapted  to  the  repetition  of  Gemez's  elegant  experiments. 
Even  after  a  day  or  two,  the  slow  liberation  of  the  nitrogen 
continues. 

The  author  tried  whether  he  could  obtain  at  one  stroke  the 
nitrogen  in  solution,  by  adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid,  which  had  at  first  furnished 
32  cms.  of  nitrogen,  gave  off  upon  tliis  second  operation 
38'6  cms. ;  in  all,  70*6  cms.  instead  of  81  cms.  This  last  deficit 
results  either  from  the  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
owing  to  the  great  volume  of  the  final  liquid,  or  to  some 
quantity  of  chlorine  l>eing  employed  in  a  secondary  reaction, 
such  as  the  formation  of  a  little  chlorate  or  perchlorate.  How- 
ever tills  may  be,  the  facts  above  mentioned  show  the  causes  of 
the  errors  of  the  first  experimentalists.  Tlie  action  of  chlorine 
upon  ammonia  conld  not,  at  any  rate  under  the  conditions 
with  which  they  worked,  be  employed  for  measuring  the  heat 
of  formation  of  this  substance. 

The  action  of  tiie  hypohra mites  would  seem  to  be  preferable, 
judging  from  the  mea.s«rement  of  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
liberated.  This  reaction,  however,  was  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  object  in  view  was  arrived  at  by  quite  another  method, 
which  is  very  simple  and  apparently  faultless,  as  regards  the 
completeness  of  the  reaction,  the  direct  combustion  of  the 
ammoniacal  gas  was  effected  by  means  of  fiee  oxygen. 

5.  Combustion  of  amviOMa.  The  combustion  nf  amraoniacal 
gas  in  free  oxygen  is  effected  viith  the  same  facility  as  that  of 
hydrogen.    It  may  easily  be  performed  in  the  glass  combustion 
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*^fBBiiI  dtocribed  elsewhere,*  and  which  has  already  been  used 
by  M.  Ogier  and  the  author  for  burning  pure  carbonic  oxide, 
acetylene,  oletiant  gas,  benzene,  cyanogen,  phosphuretted, 
araeniuretted  and  silicatetl  hydrogen,  for  forming  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  ete.     It  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  fif^ure. 

This  reaction,  when  eflected  satisfactorily,  produces  only 
nitrogen  and  water,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

2KHa  +  03  =  ^3  +  3HaO. 

The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  condensed  iu  the  combustion 
tube,  and  the  surplus  upon  tlie  solid  potash  iu  two  consecutive 
U-shaped  tubes.  This  surplus  re- 
presents a  very  small  proportion,  "^ 
of  the  water  formed,  a  pruportiou 
corresponding  to  the  nunnal 
saturation  with  the  vapour  of 
water  of  the  gases  set  free.  Its 
gaseons  form  has  been  taken  into 
coneideration  in  the  calculations. 
The  weight  of  the  water  is  fur- 
nished by  the  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  (filleil  with 
pure  oxygen)  and  of  the  U-shaped 
tubes.  From  this  we  deduct  the 
weight  of  tlie  ammonia  consumed, 
27  grms.  of  water  being  furnished 
by  17  grms.  of  ammonia. 

The  combustion  should  take 
place  all  at  once  and  without 
relighting,  an  operation  which 
necessitates  the  opening  of  the 
vessel  and  involves  losses  of 
watery  vapour.  If  the  condensed 
water  shows  any  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  oxygen  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  does 
not  exceed  some  ten  thousandths, 
tliat  is  to  say,  it  may  be  dis- 
r^arded. 

The  combustion  of  the  ammonia,  moreover,  is  complete,  for 
no  appreciable  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  condensed  water,  and 
a  tube  of  pumice-stone  and  sulphuric  acid  placed  as  a  test  at  the 
end  uf  the  U-shaped  tube.s  of  .solid  potash,  never  incrt^ased  in 
weight  in  the  experiments. 

These  facts  being  stated,  the  following  results  were  obtained 
onder  constant  pressure,  at  about  12'' : — 

'  "  Essai  de  M^aniqae  Cbimique,"  torn.  i.  p.  246. 


Fig.  40.— CoinbuttioQ  of  ammouinoul 
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1110    „ 
l-«06    . 


+  »1-1  CaL 
+  90-7  „ 
+  •1-7    ^ 

+  M4    . 


liCAO 


+  91-3 


The  heat  of  combiutioQ  of  uamooia  in  solQiion  will  thus  be 
+  82-5. 

6.  It  is  easy  to  dedace  from  thia  the  heat  of  formation  of 
ammonia  hy  its  elements,  wiihoat  resting  on  any  other  bads 
than  the  heat  of  formation  of  water.  This  being  admitted, 
according  to  the  folloving  data — 

U.  +  O  B  H3O  liquid  gives  off  +  34*5. 

we  deduce — 

N  +  H, «  XH,  gas  liberatea  +  103-5  ~  91-3  »  +  12'2. 

The  author  found  *  that  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  gas 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  gives  off  +  8'82.     Thus — 

N  +  Ha  +  water  =  NH3  dilute  gives  off  +  21  Cal. 

The  value  obtained  with  the  hypobromite  (+  22-8)  differs  little 
from  this ;  but  it  is  necessarily  less  exact  on  account  of  the 
complication  of  the  reactions. 

The  author  therefore  adopts  the  respective  values  of  +  21 
and  +  12-2  for  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  solution  and  in  the 
gaseous  form. 

Between  the  result  4-  122  and  the  figures  +  26-7  previously 
adopted,  there  is  a  discrejiancy  of  14'o  ;  this  is  the  greatest 
experimental  error  that  has  up  to  the  present  been  committed 
in  thermo -chemistry.  Its  souri^  has  been  shown,  and  it  has 
been  rectified  accordingly. 

7.  Some  months  after  the  first  publication  of  the  results  of 
the  author's  researches,  Thomsen  repeated  the  experiments,  and 
lie  obtained  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  ammonia  -f  90C5,  a 
value  agreeing  with  +  91*3  within  the  liniita  of  errnr  allowed 
in  experiments  of  this  order.  This  is  an  important  confir- 
mation of  the  experiments.  The  heat  of  formation  of  ammonia 
aeems,  therefore,  to  be  definitely  fixed  at  +  12'2,  or  very 
near  this. 

'  "  AnnalM  de  Cliimie  et  de  Pliysjfjue,"  5*  e&ie,  torn.  i».  p.  526. 
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§  2.  Heat  o?  Formation  or  Ammonucal  Salts  from  their 

Elements. 

I.  The  table   of   the  heat  of   formatioa   of   the  ptiudpal 
amraoniacal  salts  from  their  elements  folkiws : 


* 


Chloride 
Biomide 


Iodide 
8a]phide  . 

n  • 

('raattle    . 
Nitrite 
Nitrate 
Porch  torftte 
KiilphaU]  . 
Bicftrbooate 
TttruMe   . 
Acetate 
Oxal&te     . 


CI  +  H,  +  K 

Brg»a  +  H,+N 

Br  Uontd 

Braolid 

IgM  +  H.  +  N 

I  solid 

BgM  +  H<  +  N 

Bwlld 

C  diauiDod  +  {£.  +  », 

N,  +  H.  +  O, 

N.  +  H,  +  O, 

CI  +  N  +  H,  +  O, 

8  «.liJ  +  N,  +  H,  +  0« 

C  (diamO  +  N  +  H,  +  O, 

O  (    „    )  +  N  +  H,  +  O, 

C,(    «    )+N  +  H,  +  0, 

0,C    „    )  +  N,  +  H.+  0, 


SftlM. 


•61  Id. 

dhMlrH. 

+  76-7 

+  72  7 

+  712 

+  667 

+  67-2 

+  62-7 

+  071 

+  6211 

+  560 

+  62-4 

+  49G 

+  4ti-0 

+  424 

+  892 

+  39-8 

+  Sfi6 

+    32 

-    12 

+  64-8 

+  601 

+  87fl 

+  81-7 

+  797 

+  73-3 

+  1411 

+  140,5 

+  205-6 

+  19D-H 

+  129  4 

+  126-5 

+  169-6 

+  lKJ-8 

+  272-4 

+  264-4 

2.  The  heat  of  formation  of  the  same  salts  in  a  solid  form, 

from  ammouiacal  gas  and  anhydrous  or  liydrated  acids,  taken 
in  the  gaaeana  form  and  in  the  solid  form,  has  been  given 
(p.  127). 

3,  We  may  also  observe  that  the  difference  between  the  heals 
of  fonnation  from  the  elements,  of  anhydrous  salts  of  potash 
and  ammonia  formed  by  strong  acids,  such  as  the  nitrates, 
sulphates,  perchlorates,  is  almost  constant,  being  about  +  30 
Cal.  But  this  difference  decreases  for  weaker  acitls;  it  falls  to 
25  Cal.  with  the  formates,  oxalates,  acetates,  bicarbonates,  etc. 

§  3.  On  the  Volatility  of  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

1.  It  has  l>een  shown  how  ammonium  nitrate  may  be  decom- 
posed in  seven  different  ways,  according  to  the  process  of  heat- 
ing (p.  5).  Here  certain  experiments  may  be  mentioned  tliat 
indicate  an  eighth  mode  of  action  of  heat,  viz.  the  volatilization 
pure  and  simple  of  this  salt. 

2.  Ammonium  nitrate  melts  at  about  152*,  a  temperature 
which  the  water,  previously  existing  or  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt,  does  not  allow  us  to  £x  very  accurately. 
It  is  only  at  21 0°  that  it  begins  to  deconi^Kiae,  tliat  is,  sufficiently 
to  furnish  an  appreciable  volnrae  of  gas  in  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  decomposition  begins  really  at  a  lower  temperature.     This 

rdecompositiou  becomes  more  and  more  active,  in  proportion  as 

k2 
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the  temperature  of  the  salt  melted  is  raised  by  some  source  of 
heat,  without,  however,  the  temperature  being  arrested  at  any 
fixed  point  between  200"  and  300'.  Pure  nitrogen  monoxide  is 
thus  given  off. 

But  if  wo  go  on  raising  the  temperature,  the  reaction  becomes 
explosive  at  the  time  that  the  multiple  products  appear  that 
are  due  to  the  many  distinct  modes  of  simultaneous  dewjm- 
position,  such  as  are  shown  on  p.  5  of  this  work.  All  these 
phenomena  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  manifested  generally 
by  exotliennal  reactionSj  and  tlieir  variety  is  a  characteristic  of 
explosive  substances. 

3.  However,  according  to  the  author's  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate,  even  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  monoxide 
collected  remains  always  considerably  less 
than  the  theoretical  quantity.  Tlais  is 
on  account  of  the  volatility,  real  or  ap- 
parent, of  the  ammonium  nitrate.  The 
difference  is  very  great,  even  if  we  work 
with  the  lowest  posaible  temperature,  and 
in  siich  a  way  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  portions  sublimed  in  the 
cold  parts  of  the  apparatus  from  gradually 
falling  into  the  heatetl  parts  at  the  same 
time  as  the  condensed  water. 

4.  We  can,  in  fact,  sublime  ammonium 
nitrate  without  destroying  it  to  any 
exteut  (Fig.  41)  by  placing  this  salt, 
previously  melted,  in  a  capsule,  R,  which 
is  closed  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  fastened  over  the  top  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cardboard  cylinder,  CC, 
the  latter  being  filled  with  large  pieces  of  glass.  Tliis  is  heated 
over  a  sand  bath,  S,  by  means  of  a  Bmiaen  burner,  B,  properly 
regulated,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  melted 
salt  (which  is  shown  by  a  thermometer,  0,  plunged  obliquely 
into  it)  does  not  exceed  190°  to  200".  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  salt  is  then  sublimed  in  beautiful  brilliant 
crystals,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule  and  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  paper.  A  portion  of  the  salt  even  passes  througli, 
and  condenses  above  the  capsule,  in  the  form  of  a  white  smoke 
very  finely  divided  and  very  difficult  to  collect. 

At  first,  the  existence  of  some  special  comp4)und  in  this 
smoke,  such  as  nitric  amide,  was  suspected ;  but  its  identity 
with  ammonium  nitrate  was  proved  by  a  complete  analysis. 
The  temperature  of  the  paper  thus  traversed  by  the  vapour 
may  rise  abuve  120  and  even  J  30  degrees  (as  shown  by  a 
horizontal  thermometer,  t,  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 


Fig.  41. — Huljliuiatioii  or 
uiuaoDiBm  nitrate. 
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paper)  without  the  paper  being  affected  to  any  conaiderable 
extent.  This  experiment  has  some  importance,  as  it  shows  that 
ammonium  nitrate  may  be  wlaiUised  m  it  is  without  being 
at  first  resolved  into  ammonia  and  gaseous  nitric  acid — 

NH^NOa  =  HNO3  +  NH„ 
which  would  afterwards  re-combine,  the  mixture  when  dis- 
sociated possessing  all  the  energy  of  the  simple  components. 
Tn  fact,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid 
could  be  in  contact  with  the  paper,  at  a  temperature  which 
necessarily  ranges  between  130"  and  190",  without  oxidising  it 
or  destroying  it  instantaneously. 

5.  Ammonium  nitrate,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  volatili^^ 
and  on  account  of  many  considerations,  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
typical  explosive  substance.  In  fact,  pure  nitroglycerin  may 
also  be  evaporated  without  decompositiou.  Picric  acid  itself 
^ves  off  very  appreciable  vapours,  which  sublime,  and  are 
condensed  without  alteration  when  the  substance  is  heated 
with  great  care. 

§  4.  Thermal  Formation  op  Hydroxyi^mtne  or  Oxyammonia. 

1.  We  know  that  hydroxylamine  is  u  product  of  reduction 
intermediate  between  hyponitrous  acid  and  ammonia.  It  may  be 
formed  in  a  number  of  oxidations.  It  was  thought  expedient 
to  determine  its  heat  of  formation,  and  this  was  done  by 
decomposing  its  hydrochloride  by  moans  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  very  fine  and  very  pure  crystals  of  the  salt 
being  employed. 

2.  Hydroxylamine,  exposed  under  these  conditions,  is  im- 
mediately resolved  into  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  according  to 
M,  Lossen's  observations. 

After  having  ascertained  that  no  other  product  was  formed 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundredths  of  nitrogen  monoxide) 
during  the  first  moments  of  a  sudden  reaction,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  hydroxylamine  thus  destroyed  at  the  ordinary 
lemperature  and  in  a  few  minutes  may  amount  to  four-fifths  of 
its  total  weight,  the  reactiou  was  reproduced  in  the  calorimeter, 
working  with  a  known  weight  of  hydrochloiide,  and  collecting 
the  gases  given  off  over  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  itself, 
so  as  to  measure  them  exactly. 

3.  We  will  now  describe  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
experiments  (Fig.  42). 

(1)  At  the  bottom  of  a  large  tube,  TT,  closed  at  one  end,  is 
placed  a  known  weight  of  aqueous  solution  of  jwtash,  saturated 
at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment. 

(2)  In  this  large  tube  is  suspended  above  the  potash  a  smaller 
tube,  tt,  containing  exactly  one  grm.  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride. 
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(3)  The  small  tube  is  wound  roond  vith  a  thick  aud  hea^y 
spiral  of  platinum,  gg,  intended  later  on  to  plunge  the  system 
below  the  level  of  the  potash,  and  thus  to  determine  the  contact 
and  the  reaction  between  the  alkaline  solntion  and  the  solid  salt. 
{4)  The  upper  end  of  this  spiral  is  hooked  on  to  a  platinum 
wire.  -^^  mm,  iu  diameter,  stretched  between  tlio  two  copper 
wires  of  a  small  electric  cable  of  gutta-percha,  KK.  This 
cable  is  intended  to  convey  the  current,  which  is  to  heat  to 
redness  and  finally  melt  the  little  platinum  wire,  allowing  the 
small  tube  to  fall  into  the  solution  of  potash,  where  the  salt 
will  react  after  its  submersion. 

(5)  The  large  class  tube,  TT,  is  closed  with  a  cork,  through 

which  on  one  side  passes  the  cable  wliicli  winds  iu   aud  out 

until  ouLside  the  apiJiiratiis,  and  through  the  other  side  is  passed 

a  tube,  fl(l,  used  for  the  liberation  of  gases. 

(G)  This  large  glass  tube,  XT,  and  the  tube  dd,  including  the 

curved  extremity  of  this  latter, 
through  wliich  the  gases  are  to 
escape,  are  contained  together 
in  a  small  bell  glass  rather  wide 
and  capable  of  containing  200  to 
250  cms.  of  gas,  a  volume  con- 
siderably larger  tlian  that  nf  the 
gases  given  off  in  the  reaction. 

(7)  This  bell  glass  is  in  its 
turn  placed  upside  down  with 
its  tubes  and  appurtenances, 
in  an  ordinary  platinum  calori- 
meter, CC.  of  a  capacity  of 
1050  eras.,  but  containing  only 
850  grms.  of  distilled  water. 
Thick  copper  wires, 
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tiic,  ar- 
ranged beforehand  in  the  form  of  a  star  round  a  central  point 
on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  axis  of  the  bell  glass,  support 
it  and  keep  it  in  a  fixed  position  under  the  water.  These 
wires  are  connected  with  a  central  rnd,  S,  which  rises  verti- 
cally above  the  apparatus,  and  enables  it  to  be  attended  to 
without  any  special  instrument  being  introduced  into  the 
calorijiieter. 

It  need  not  he  said  that  the  wei<;ht  nf  each  portion  of  this 
complicated  apparatus  was  determined  beforehand,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  submerged  masses  to  units  of  water. 
Moreover,  special  measurements  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  cable 
and  that  of  tho  cork  wcro  taken ;  these  measurements  may  be 
made  somewhat  roughly,  since  tho  weight  of  the  cable  sub- 
merged does  not  exceed  a  few  grammes ;  that  of  tho  cork  is 
still  less.  As  to  the  glass,  copper,  and  platiuum,  their  specific 
heat  is  known. 
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(8)  The  parts  being  all  adjusted,  the  air  is  exhausted  in  the 
bell  glasa  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon. 

(9)  Then  we  have  merely  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
thermometer,  6,  for  ten  minuter. 

(10)  We  then  heat  and  finally  melt  the  little  platinum  wire 
by  means  of  a  current  of  four  Bunsen  elements,  the  hydroxy- 
lamine  hydrochloride  falls  into  the  potash  and  ia  immediately 
destroyed.  The  gases  produced  by  its  destruction  are  given 
off  under  the  bell  glass.  We  give  this  glass  a  rotatory  move- 
ment for  a  few  minutes  by  means  of  the  rod  S,  taking  care  to 
keep  it  completely  stibmerged.  Readings  of  the 
thermometer  are  taken  every  minute. 

(11)  ITiis  done,  we  break  the  bottom  of  the 
irge  glasa  tube  by  means  of  a  platiimm  crusher 

^introduced  from  outside  and  fixed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  rod  of  the  same  metal  (Fig.  43) ; 
the  liq^uids  and  other  substances  contained  in  the 
tubea  3[)rKad  out  'uito  tlie  calorimeter  and  i-emain 
in  it  completely  intemungled,  this  being  effected 
by  a  suitable  agitation  wluch  is  easily  jverformed 
by  means  of  the  rod  S. 

(12)  During  this  interval,  and  for  a  little  while 
after,  the  progress  of  the  thermometer  is  followed ; 
rU  the  thermal  data  are  thus  determined. 

(13)  This  being  done,  all  that  remains  is  to 
know  the  volume  of  nitrogen  developed  by  the 
decomposition.  For  tliia  purpose  we  put  the 
platinum  calorimeter  with  the  bell  glass  into 
the  water  contained  in  a  very  large  earthen  pan, 
80  as  completely  to  submerge  them.  Tlie  bell 
glass  is  then  raised,  so  as  to  render  it  independent 
of  the  calorimeter,  and  t]ie  gases  are  transferred 
to  a  graduated  testing  apparatus. 

These  gases  contain  the  nitrogen  given  ofTpig.  43  —  J'lati- 
(mixed  with  three  or  fonr  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  '»'*"  cnwher. 
monoxide,  according  to  the  analyses),  plus  the 
air  contained  at  first  in  the  large  tube  and  in  the  liberating 
tube.  The  volume  of  this  air  is  known  by  the  previous  gauging 
of  the  tubes,  if  we  deduct  the  liquid  volumes  of  the  potash 
and  the  various  other  objects  introduced  into  the  tube  for  the 
experiment.  These  volumes  having  been  each  measured  sepa- 
rately, we  succeed,  finally,  in  ascertaining  within  about  half 
a  cubic  centimetre  the  volume  of  nitrogen  given  off  by  the 
destruction  of  the  hydroxyl amine. 

In  the  author's  experiments  this  volume  corresponded  to 
78  and  79  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  tlie  salt  subjected  to  the 
reaction.  The  surplus  of  the  salt,  or  more  correctly  the  surplus 
of  the  bydroxylamine  derived  from  it,  is  found  unaltered  in  the 
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water  of  the  calorimeter,  where  it  ia  mixed  with  the  excess  o( 
potash. 

I'he  apparatus  just  described  ia  ver)*  complicated,  bnt  the 
experiment  is  in  itself  very  simple ;  it  admits  of  a  very  accurate 
meonurement  of  the  heat  given  off,  and  the  conditions  at  the 
commencement  being  ascertained  with  exactness,  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  strictly  definite  final  condition  in  one  operation. 

4.  In  urder  to  calculate  tlie  decomposition  of  pure  hydroxy- 
lamine,  it  is  necessary  to  measure — 

(1)  The  total  heat  given  off  in  the  reaction  just  described. 

(2)  The  heat  given  off  by  an  equal  weight  of  the  same  potash 
reacting  upon  the  weight  of  pure  water  coutaiaed  in  the 
calorimeter, 

(3)  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  an  equal  weight 
of  pure  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 

(4)  The  heat  given  off  when  the  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
in  a  weak  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  diluted  potash ;  in  this 
case  the  hydroxylamine  is  set  at  lilierty  at  first  without  being 
destroyed. 

All  these  data  being  obtained  by  special  experiments,  it  is 
eaay  to  calculate  the  heat  given  off  by  the  simple  destruction  of 
an  equivalent  of  hydroxylamine. 

5.  The  resnlts  deduced  from  the  experiments  areas  follows  : — 

3NH,0  diesolved  =  N,  +  NH,  +  3IT,0  diBongagud '  +  57-3  &  +  66-7 ;  tneaii 

+  57-0  Cal. 

Other  distinct  experiments  have  given  : — 

NHjO  (tisB.  +  no  dilute  at  24''  liberated "          +  9-2 

NHjOHCl  cn-BL  (1  p.  of  e&it  +  90  p.  of  water)  in  dfe- 

aolvaip  at  24" -  3-51 

(NH,Ol,St\H  J  cryst.  +  1(»0  parts  of  water  lit  12*5        ...  -  MO 

(NH,0)adiIulB  +  H,SO,  dilute,  at  12-5 +  10* 

6.  Formation  from  the  elements  :^ 

N  +  H,  +  0  =  NUgO  diasulved  liberates  +    19-0 

rN  +  H,  +  0  +  HCl  dilmc  =  NH.OIIC]  diss +  28-2 

IN  +  Hj  +  0  +  CI  Kaseoiu  =  NH.OHCl  mst +   70-8 

(N,  +  H,  +  O,  +  SO,H,  dilute  =  (NH/)),U,80,  diaB....  +   29-B 

IN,  +  n,  +  O,  +  S  »  CNnaO),H,fiO,  eryot.     +  138-8 

7.  Different  modes  of  formation  : — 

OXTOAnON  OF  AWMOKIA. 

NH,  diss.  +  0  =  NH,0  diss,  will  aTjsorb     -2-0 

NU.HC!  diss.  +  0  =  NII.OHCI  diss -  7-2 

NH,HC1  crjBt.  +  0  =  NHjOHCl  ciyst       -  6-9 


'  III  the  ccOc'ulatioD  of  the  DxpcrimcDts  tho  formation  d"  a  little  mtrogeti 
moiioxido  wju)  taken  mto  account,  say  3  to  4  per  ceDt.,  under  tbe  coiiditiotis  in 
which  I  was  working. 

*  According  to  tbe  decompotutiun  o(  pore  hydrochloride  diasolvad  in 
water,  by  dilute  potash. 
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auaULB  OXIDATION    OF  THE    flULPHATB. 

(^^^,)JH,SO,  cliHB. +0=  (NHjO),II,SO,difM.       -5-7 

(Xfls),HjSO,  cryst.  +  0  =  (NHjOJaHsSO.  cryit -  4-1 

We  see  that  a  fixed  oxidation  would  absorb  quantities  of  heat 
varying  from  —  2-6  to  —  7*2 ;  according  to  whether  it  takea 
place  on  free  hydroxylamine  or  on  its  salts  in  solution.  It  is 
essential  to  note  thnt  this  quantity  is  amative,  unlike  what 
takes  place  for  oxides  of  nitrogen.'  Moreover,  the  three  ahove- 
mentioned  reactions  are  purely  theoretical ;  they  are,  however, 
worthy  of  mention,  as  by  their  endothermal  nature  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  formation  of  oxygenated  water  and  to  that  of 
nitrogen  monoxide. 

We  get  for  the  formation  of  hydroxylamine  by  the  hydrogena- 
tioQ  of  nitric  oxide — 

NO  +  Hj  +  water  =  NH^O  diss.  +  40-6. 

This  last  reaction  is  effected,  in  fact,  by  means  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  that  is  to  say,  in  reactions  which  furnish,  in  addition, 
the  heat  which  would  Iiave  been  given  off  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  free  hydrogen,  under  the  same  conditions. 

8.  Reactions  of  hydroxylamine.     Action  of  hytlrogen — 

NH3O  dissolved  +  1X3  =  NHsHgO  dissolved  +  71-0. 

We  see  by  this  that  the  hydroxylamine  will  be  easily  changed 
into  ammonia  by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  This  ia  why  the 
production  of  the  first  body,  in  the  reduction  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  requires  very  special  conditions.  Among  all  the 
formations  of  nitric  comiwnnds  that  nitric  acid  can  effect  by 
producing  oxidation,  that  of  hydroxylamine  gives  off  the  least 
heat.  In  factj  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  imparted  by  the 
ililute  nitric  acid  tu  the  body  to  be  oxidised  with  the  formation 
of  hydroxylamine  gives  off  —  16*4  CaL  lees  than  free  oxygen, 
whereas  the  free  formation  of  ammonia  gives  off  only  —  121  Cal. 
less,  that  of  nitric  oxide  —  12  CaL,  that  of  nitric  peroxide 
-  9-6  Cal.,  that  of  nitrogen  - 1-4  Cal,  ctc.» 

9.  Action  of  oxygen.     Heat  of  combustion — 

2NHaO  dilute  +  O  ==  Na  +  SHaO  liquid  +  845. 

The  combustion  of  dilute  ammonia  gives  off  a  little  less,  or 
+  82'o ;  but  it  requires  tlu-ee  times  as  much  oxygen  for  the 
same  weight  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  compound. 

We  get— 

2NH,0  dilate  +  0,  =  N^O  gas  +  3H,0  liquid      +  74*2 

4NH,0     ,.      +  Oj  =  N,0,  dilute  +  6M,0  liquid +  65-4 

2NH,0     „      +  O,  -  N,0,     „     +  3H,0     +  80-3 

2NHsO     „     +0,  =2HN0j„     +  2H,0     „     +98-8 

^  p.  171,  nitric  oxide;  pp.  178  nod  179,  nitrageo  trioxide;  p.  189,  nitric 
neroxide, 
>  See  p.  200. 
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or  for  each  fixed  equivaleDt  of  oxygen   (8  gnns.),  37'1,  261, 
201. 19-8. 

10.  Action  of  dilnte  alkalis. 

The  reactiou  of  the  ulkaUs  upon  the  salts  of  hydroxylamine 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Dilute  alkalis  confine  themselves  to  dia- 
placing  the  hydroxylamine,  at  least  in  an  operation  of  short 
duration.  The  measurement  of  the  heat  given  oflf  shows  that 
hydroxylamine  is  a  much  weaker  base  than  barj'ta,  potash,  and 
even  ammonia.  In  fact,  with  dilute  potash  and  the  hydro- 
chloride it  was — 

2NH30Ha  dissolved  +  KjO  dilute  at  23^  +  ^44; 

with  dilute  baryta  and  the  sulphate  at  12-5'* — 

2(NH30)HjSO.  dilute  +  BaO  dilute,  +  7*8  ; 

likewise  with  ammonia  and  the  chloride — 

NH3OHCI  dissolved  -f  NH3  dilute  at  12-5*,  +  3-35. 

These  thermal  measurements  aliow  that  the  displacement  of 
the  hydroxylamine  by  the  ammonia  is  complete,  i-f.  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  this  base.  It  is  the  same  even  when 
we  employ  only  half  the  ammonia  nectasary  for  a  complete 
decomposition. 

Hydroxyhimine  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  weakest  of  bases, 
hence  its  salts  offer  a  very  jironounced  acid  reaction. 

It  was  found  that  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  combined  with 
it,  might  be  accurately  estimated  by  an  alkalimetric  test; 
almost  like  the  soda  in  borax,  but  by  an  opposite  tost. 

11.  The  concentrated  alkalis  act  very  differently,  for  they 
determine  the  decomposition  of  hydroxylamine  iUelf.  Thus 
with  concentrated  potash  we  get  destruction  of  the  hydroxy- 
lamine. 

12.  Ammonia,  1.  With  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  at  about  zero,  the  hydroxylamine  is  displaced  in  its 
salts  without  underj^oing  decomposition,  even  at  the  end  of 
several  days.  2.  With  ammoniacal  gas  and  solid  hydro- 
xylamine hydrochloride  there  is  slow  decomposition  of  the 
hydroxylamine.  Theory  indicates  that  the  displacement  pro- 
perly so  called — 

NH3OHCI  solid  -H  NHa  gas  =  NH^Cl  solid  +  NHgO.  liberates 

+ 12*6  -^  0, 

a  being  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  NH3O,  a  compound  wliich 
appears  to  be  liqniil. 

In  fact,  it  was  observed  that  the  dry  hydrochloride  absorbs  the 
ammoniacal  gas  immediately,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent, 
and  even  a  little  more.  If  we  employ  a  considerable  excess  ot 
ammoniacal  gas,  working  over  mercury,  and  immediately  remove 
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this  excess  by  means  of  a  gas  pipette,  the  gas  separated  contains 
barely  a  few  hundredths  of  a  gas  almost  insoluble  in  water 
(nitro.^on  or  niti-ogen  monoxide),  which  showa  that  the  decom- 
jiuaition  of  the  hjrdroxylamine  is  almost  inappreciable  under 
theee  conditions.  However,  the  g&s  so  separated  cojitains  a  few 
hundredths  of  the  vapour  of  hyilroxylamine.  We  may  prove 
this  by  the  foUowinii  process.  This  gas  is  heated  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  which  dissolve  the  vapour  at  the  same  time  as 
the  ammonia ;  the  gas  not  dissolved  Is  taken  away  by  means  of 
a  gas  pipette,  then  we  add  to  the  water  a  large  piece  of  potash 
(with  its  surface  previously  damped,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
gasee  adhering  to  it) ;  under  these  conditions  ihe  hydroxylamine 
which  existed  in  the  water,  and  consequently  in  the  ammoniacal 
gas  which  tliis  water  had  dissolved,  is  immediately  d&stroyed 
with  formation  of  nitrogen,  which  is  really  produced  and  waioh 
may  then  easily  bo  observed. 

Hydroxylamine  may  then  be  regaixlod,  according  to  these 
facta,  as  existing  in  a  free  state  and  in  a  liquid  form,  in  the 
testing  apparatus,  where  it  impregnatea  tlie  ammonium  chloride. 

Its  vapour  tension,  as  deduced  from  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, would  indicate  n  boiling  point  near  that  of  water. 

liut  hydroxylaniine  so  formed  does  not  exist  long  in  a  state 
of  purity ;  it  is  destnjyed  little  by  UUle,  giving  rise  especially 
to  nitrogen  monoxide  and  ammonia — 

4NHjO  =  NjO  4-  2NHs  +  3HaO. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  nearly  two-thirds  had  under- 
gone this  transformation,  as  found  by  an  exact  analysis  made  of 
the  products  derived  from  a  known  weight  of  the  hydrochloride  ; 
about  a  seventh  had  in  the  same  time  changed  into  nitrogen  and 
ammonia. 

The  fundamental  reaction,  which  in  this  case  produces  nitrogen 
monoxide,  gives  off,  according  to  calculation,  -f-  48*4  Cal.,  a 
result  relating  to  the  following  conditions^ 

4NH3O  dilute  =  NaO  gas  +  2NHa  dilute  +  3H,0  liquid. 

The  real  reaction,  NHj  being  supposed  to  be  gaseous,  and  a 
being  the  beat  of  solution  of  Nil^O,  gives  off  -\-  396  —  a. 

We  see  that  all  these  quantities  are  far  below  the  heat  given 
off  in  the  reaction  engendered  by  nitrogen,  viz.  -f-  57.  This  ex- 
plains why  this  last  reaction  preponderates  under  the  influence 
of  concentrated  potash. 

13.  From^  these  facts  it  follows  that  hydroxylamine  is  only 
stable  in  presence  of  acids,  but  its  uuiuu  with  Uieae  ageubi 
deprives  it  of  part  of  its  enei^y.  This  is,  moreover,  generally 
the  case  in  chemistry ;  a  system  is  the  more  stable,  all  else 
being  equal,  in  prf>poTtion  as  the  fraction  of  its  energy  which  it 
loses  is  greater  (see  p.  123). 
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In  the  same  way,  it  was  found  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in 
cxcoas,  and  also  boron  fluoride,  do  not  determine  the  decompo- 
sition of  hydpoxylamine,  notwitliatanding  their  avidity  for  the 
water  which  might  be  formed  at  its  expense.  But  this  relatiTe 
stability  is  explained  by  the  preceding  considerations,  i.e.  in 
proportion  to  the  formation  of  the  saline  compounds. 

But  oo  the  contrary,  hydroxylamine,  when  free  or  dissolved 
in  a  very  small  quantity  d  water,  i.e.  possessed  of  all  its  energy, 
iiiauiftists  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  destruction,  and 
this  deetroction  works  in  a  way  that  gives  off"  the  more  heat  the 
more  suddenly  it  is  eifected. 

14.  To  recapitulate  these  various  proceasta  of  decomjxtsiti&n. 

(1)  In  tlie  must  simple  decomposition 

NHsO  disaolved  =  N  +  H  +  HjO  +  water  would  liberate 

+  50-0. 

But  this  sudden  reaction  has  not  been  observed  ;  the  nascent 
hydrogen  remained  completely  associated  with  the  nitrogen 
in  these  conditions,  and  it  forms  ammonia,  a  formation  ac- 
companied by  a  9t!Coud  liberation  of  heat. 

(2)  In  a  sudden  reaction  we  see  the  transformation  of  a  third 
of  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  as  follows — 

3NH3O  dilute  =  NH3  dilute  -»-  2N  +  3H3O, 

a  reaction  which  gives  off  in  addition  +  7,  or  altogether  +  57. 

We  observe  also  the  absence  of  the  compound  NH,  which  one 
would  think  ought  to  appear  under  these  conditions.  Though 
sought  for  particularly,  no  trace  of  it  was  obtained. 

The  formation  of  water  itflelf,  wiiich  it  would  aeem  at  priori 
ought  to  be  effected  in  preference,  preponderates  ouly  in  the 
sudden  reaction  brought  about  by  potash ;  probably  by  reason 
of  the  tendency  of  this  alkali  to  form  hydrates  with  liberation 
of  heat.  Thus  the  slightest  influence  determines  the  manner 
in  wMch  tins  unstable  compound  is  destroyed. 

(3)  On  the  contrary,  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
hydroxylamine,  such  as  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  am- 
moniacal  gas,  we  see  chiefly  nitrogen  ntonoxiiie  appear,  with  less 
liW.ration  of  heat  (+  48-4  x  2  instead  of  +  57  X  2,  all  the 
substances  being  supposed  to  be  in  solution). 

15.  C(mstitiUion.  This  last  decomposition,  effected  upon  two 
molecules  of  liydroxylanune,  one  of  which  abstracils  the  hydro- 
gen from  the  other,  recalls  the  resolution  of  an  aldehyde  into 
tlie  corresponding  alcolwl  (or  rather  carburet)  and  acid.  We 
may  here  remark  that  the  shw  dcjxmposUimi  of  hydroxylamine 
is  at  the  same  iiiii€  that  which  develops  least  hmi  and  which  is 
produced  in  prtfcreivx,  under  conditions  in  which  most  care  is 
taken.  Moreover,  it  takes  place  at  exactly  the.  same  temperature 
as  the  decomposition  that  gives  off  the  most  heat.    But  tlieae 
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various  relations  arc  not  necessary,  and  we  might  quote  contrary 
examples  in  whicJt  a  stow  deeo7Jiposiiion.  yiTW  o^  more  heat  than  a 
rapid  oru  efftcied  at  t/tr  mjne  temperature  (decompositiou  of 
barium  dioxide  by  a  diluted  acid,  with  the  rapid  formation  of 
oxygenated  water,  wMch  is  itself  slowly  resolved  inUi  water  and 
free  oxygen ;  the  decumpositiou  of  a  hypochlorite  by  a  dilute 
acid,  &0.). 

7%e  initial  temperature  of  the  reactions  is  not  connected  except 
in  a  generai  -manner  tmth  their  unequal  thermal  value^  as  is  shown 
by  the  comparison  of  the  reactions  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
iodatc.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  more  or  less  rapid  action  or 
higher  or  lower  initial  temperature  are  not  those  that  regulate 
the  phenomena. 

On  the  contrary,  the  phenomena  are  ditermitud,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  tJie  general  teiidency  towards  the  eonservation  of  the 
initial  molecular  condition,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hy  the  tendency 
of  any  system  towards  the  conditirm  thai  corresponds  to  the 
m<mMum  of  heat  f/iven  off.  This  last  condition  is  realised  fully 
whenever  the  corresponding  hoflies  can  begin  to  be  produced  in 
the  oonditious  of  the  experiments.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  realisation  of  conditions  favourable  to  the 
production  of  these  bodies  that  we  avoid  raising  the  temperature 
and  hurrying  the  re-afitians.  We  thus  keep  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  primitive  molecular  type. 

Without  dwulUng  longer  on  considerations  of  this  order,  it 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  thermal  observations  contirm 
and  specify  the  unstable  properties  of  hydroxy  1  amine,  and  this 
instability  is  due  to  the  exothermal  character  of  its  various 
decompositions. 


r\  6.  Heat  of  Formation  of  some  Organic  Alkalis. 
'  ^rat  Section — General  Remarks. 

1.  Ammonia,  on  uniting  with  organic  compounds,  such  as 
hydrocarbons,  aleuhols,  aldehydes,  acids,  forms  compounds  of 
various  natures,  alkalis  and  amides  in  j)articular.' 
The  thermal  study  of  these  compounds  has  been  very  little 
worked.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  force 
of  explosive  substances  derived  from  auiiuouiacal  aalt^,  cyanides, 
diazo  compounds,  etc.  The  author  measured  the  heat  of  for- 
mation of  the  cyanide  compounds,  of  several  diazo  compounds, 
and  of  some  alkalis  and  amides.  As  special  chapters  arc 
devoted  to  the  cyanide  series  and  the  diazo  compounds,  the 
alkalis  and  amides  will  only  be  discussed  here. 


'  "Trnit^  feU;mentaire  de  Chimie  Oi^anique,"  turn.  x\.  pp.  224  and  313. 
Second  edition  (1^1),  with  the  oollabontioD  of  M.  Juiigfleisch,  pubHahed  by 

Dunod. 
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Second  Section — Ethylamint. 

1.  This  alkali  ia  gaseous  in  summer ;  it  boila  at  +  18'1,  it  is 
extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  well-defined  salts. 

2.  Anaiysfis.  Its  puritv  was  proved  by  eudiometric  analysis. 
a  more  reliable  process  tJian  analysis  by  weight  for  such  com- 
pounds.   These  are  the  results  in  volume  : — 
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3.  Eeai  of  comb^t^tum.  of  e^ylamine.  Four  detonations  made 
with  weights  of  this  baso  ranging  between  '11  and  '12  of  a  gnn. 
gave,  at  about  20-5°  with  gaseous  ethylamiiie  (CjHjN  =  45 
gnna.),  the  volume  being  constant — 

2CaH,N  gaa  +  0,4  E5  400,  gas  +  7H,0  liquid  +  X,. 


Awonttng  Ic  lb«  lnhi«J 
«d(bt  */t  tbt  AtluU. 

4lfr3  Ctl. 
409-3   „ 
400-7    „ 
402-7   „ 

Mean  407-2   ., 


Acconlinf  to  lb«  flrul 

413'0  Cal. 
403-3  „ 
406-4   „ 
41W   „ 

Mean  iOW-S    .. 


The  general  mean  4-  408o  must  be  increased  by  1-2  to  pass 
to  the  ordinary  heat  of  combustion  under  constant  pressure, 
which  makes  -f  409'7  Cal.  This  number  entails  a  limit  of 
error  of  about  ±  4  Cal.,  an  uncertainly  that  also  occurs  in  the 
following  deductions. 

4.  Ilcat  of  formation.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  tlie 
elements  being  +  429o,  we  get  for  the  heat  of  fonnation — 

From  ihe  elements— 

C,  (diamond)  +  H,  +  N  «  C,HjN  gaa  +  19-8 

C,  (cbamiol)  „  „  +  25-8 

From  ammonia — 

C,  fdiflinond)  +  H^  +  NH,  =  C,H,N  gM      +    7-6 

Cjfchwcoal)  „  „  +13-6 

From  clhvlone — 

C,II, +NH,  =  C^N  +23-0 

From  alcohol^ 

CaH.(HO)  gas  +  KH,  gii8  =  C^H^N  +  H,0 +   6-1 

5,  Solution,  tit  vxUer.     Two   experiments   made  at  lOO'  on 
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weights  of  ^^aseous  ethylamine,  eqiul   respectively  to   2*555           ^^^| 
grms.  and  2'415  grms.,  and  dissolved  in  400  grnis.  of  water,           ^^^| 
gave  for  C,H,N  (45  grma.);  +  1292  and  +  12-90;  mean  12-91           ^^1 
CaL     These  results  exceed  those  of  ammonia  by  one-half.                      ^^^| 

■            6.  Formation  of  salts  in  solution  at  190^                                               ^^^| 

m              C^N  (1  eq.  -  7  litrea)  +  HCl  fl  eq-  =  2  litres)  llberatos  +  13-2                     ^^H 
^K                                      +  c«hA                               +  12-9                 ^H 
^r                                               +U,80«                                       +15-2                     ^^B 

M        figures  tliat  are  iutenuediate  between  those  given  by  potash  and           ^^^| 
1       ammonia.                                                                                           ^^H 

B                                  Tkirtl  Section. — Trinuthylamme,                                     ^^^H 

P           1.  This   is  a  liquid  that  bails  at   9°;  it  is  consequently           ^^^| 

gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperatuie.     It  is  very  soluble   in           ^^^| 

water  and  forms  well-defined  salta.                                                            ^^^H 

2.  Analysis.     These  are  the  results  obtained  by  eudiometric          ^^^H 

analysis: —                                                                                              ^^^| 

TaiiutniTLiJinB.                                                         ^^^H 

Talomof  ibaSu. 

CO]  pri»dnc«d. 

Kltrogen. 

OMobOMtalMMl                        ^^^H 

302 

300 

00 

50 

575                         ^^H 

3.  Heat  of  cojnhistion  of  trimetkylamine.     Three  detonations          ^^^| 

made  with  weights  of  the  base  ranging  between  '112  grms.  and           ^^^| 

'186   grins,   gave  for  C^HyK  (59  grms.),   the  volume    being          ^^^| 

constant —                                                                                        ^^H 

^B              2C;B^  +  0^,  =  6CO3  gas  +  9H3O  Uqnid  +  N>                       ^H 

^^^      According  to  the  initial  weight  586'24  683'5,  6011;  mean          ^^^| 
■        +  5903.                                                                                                 ^^1 
H           Accortling  trj  the  final  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  on  an          ^^^| 
I       average  +  591'7.                                                                                     ^^H 
1           The  general  mean  is  +  5905.  which  gives  for  the  heat  of         ^^^| 
^^■combustion  at  a  constant  pressure  +  502.  with  a  limit  of  error           ^^^| 
^^Bof  aboQt  +  6  Cal.,  an  uncertainty  that  applies  to  the  following          ^^^| 
^^BdeducdoDs.                                                                                        ^^^| 
^^B     4.  -Heat  offormatwn,                                                                         ^^^M 

^^HFrom  tho  elements —                                                                                          ^^^B 

^^m           0,  (ditLtnoDd)  +  H,  +  K  =  C,B^  gu     -  9-5                           ^^H 

^^P            Ca(cham>al)                                            -0-5                             ^^H 

^^^  Prom  ammonia —                                                                                                                ^^^H 

B                   C,  ((lUmorid)  +  H,  +  NB,  =  C,H^  gu +  2^                            ^^H 

B                   C3  (t-Iiarcoal)                                             4.6-8                            ^^H 

B        From  metbvlie  olcoliol —                                                                                           ^^^H 
^^m             3[CA,(H0)j  +  KH,  =  (CQt}>2^i  +  dH«0  gw   ...     -7-3x3                     ^^M 
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The  exact  deductions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  heats  of 
combustion  are  really  only  valid  fnr  low  heats  of  combustion  or 
for  considerable  differences,  and  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
limits  of  error  involved  in  calculations  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misapprehensions. 

5.  SoUUion  in  wati^r.  Three  experiments,  made  at  about  20°, 
on  weights  of  the  base  equal  respectively  to  4753,  4*994,  and 
4*633  grms.,  and  dissolved  separately  in  400  gnus,  of  water, 
gave  for  C,H»N  (59  grms.)  gaseous  +  270  H,0  about  +  12*82, 
+  12  76,  +  13-2 ;  on  an  average  +  12*90  Cal. 

Tltis  figure  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  solution  of  etbylamine,  and 
it  shows  in  both  bases  a  special  affinity  for  water, 

6.  Dilutum.  This  affinity  may  be  shown  still  more  clearly 
as  regards  trimethykmine,  by  experiments  on  dilution. 

A  liquid  saturated  at  about  19"  contained  4090  grms.  of  the 
base  per  litre,  or  478  grms.  per  kilog.  Its  density  was  "858 
at  16°.     It  corresponded  to  CaH^^  +  7l7HaO. 

On  being  diluted  with  thirty  times  it3  volume  of  water,  it 
gave  off +  3-89  Cal.  at  19'. 

Thus  CgH^N,  on  combining  with  7l7HaO,  gives  off  only  + 
9  Cal.,  and  that  its  subsequent  dilution  gives  off  about  half  as 
much  heat. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  may  repeat  here  some  of  the 
figures  obtained  with  ammonia. 

NHj  4-  7HjO,  by  its  subsequent  dilution^  gives  off  +  '32. 
NHa-t-  I9HaO,  gives  off  only  +  -02. 

These  figures  show  that  ammonia  has  much  leas  tendency 
than  trim  ethy lam  ine  to  form  hydrates. 

The  heat  of  dilution  of  the  latter  base  when  concentrated  is 
very  considerable,  and  its  value  amounts  to  even  double  that  of 
potash  and  soda,  taken  at  a  corresponding  degree  of  conceutra- 
tion.  The  heat  of  dilution  of  concentrated  trimethylamine  is 
quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  hydracids.  Now,  such  values 
express  the  formation  of  certain  successive  hydrates,^  a  very 
Important  circumstance  in  the  study  of  the  reactions  of 
hydracids,  as  wtU  as  those  of  trimethylamine. 

7.  Fcrmation  of  satis  in  solutwn.    At  21^  it  was  found — 

C,H,N  (I  eq.  a  5  Utrei)  +  HCl  (1  cq.  =  2  litres)    ...     +    8*9 
+  C,H,0,  „  ...     +    8-3 

+  H,SO.  „  ...     +10*9 

As  a  check  to  these  results,  we  get  by  a  double  reciprocal 
decomposition — 

CftH^  (I  eq.  =  2  litres)  +  KC!  (I  eq.  =  2  litreft'l        +  4-40l„,     „        ,    .  , 
KjO  (1  cq.  =  2  litrefl)  +  C,H,NHCI  (1  «j.  =  2  litres)  -  0-28/"  -"=+**' 
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From  these  data  it  follows  that  the  heat  given  oif  by  the 
union  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid  exceeds  by  +  47  that 
given  oflf  by  triiaethylamiue  (p.  118),  which  gives  for  the  com- 
bination of  thia  Ijoae  in  solution  with  diUite  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  value  +  9,  which  results  agree  with  that  given  above. 

We  also  see,  by  the  above  numerical  experiments,  that  the 
[potash  entirely,  or  almost  eutirely,  diaplacea  the  trimethylamJae 
fin  its  acid  compoimds.     It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  some 
indications  of  division — 

C,H,N  (1  eq.  =  2  litTCB)  +  NH^HCl  {1  eq.  =  2Utrefi)  -  2-33\„      „,_    ,   ,.r 

The  division  of  the  acid  between  the  two  bases  is  here 
evident.  It  ia  no  doubt  due  to  t!ie  formation  of  dissolved 
hydrates  of  trimethylainine  as  mentioned  above,  and  also  of  its 
hydrate,  which  is  discussed  further  ou.  Without  entering 
further  into  tliia  jwint,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  we  deduce  from  these  figures,  for  the  heat  of  neutralisation 
of  trimethylamine  by  hydrochloric  acid,  +  8  95. 

The  three  values  found  agree,  viz.  8*9,  9,  8-95.  They  are 
lower  by  about  a  third  than  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  potash 
by  the  corresponding  acids ;  tlioy  are  even  lower  than  the  results 
obtained  with  ammonia.  Their  numerical  values  approximate, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  same  acids 
by  hydroiylamine  and  by  aniline,  bases  which  are  much  weaker 
than  ammonia. 

Again,  we  find — 

C,H,I4  (1  eq.  =  8  litres)  +  CO,  (U  grtnn.  in  26  litroti)  Hberatoa  +  4-4 
C,H,NEC1  (1  eq.  =  2  litres)  +  Na,CO,  {1  cq.  ~  2  litres)     „       -  1-17 

The  last  value  indicates  the  transformation  of  trimethylamioe 
chloride  into  sodium  chloride,  the  strong  base,  -i.e.  the  soda, 
taking  the  strong  acid,  i.t.  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  it  happens 
also  between  ammonium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  and  tor 
the  same  reasons.*^  If  we  suppose  the  reaction  to  be  total,  we 
deduce  from  it  that  CO3  in  solution,  4-  CjHjN  in  solution, 
would  give  off  +  41  in  the  presence  of  4  litres  of  water. 

In  the  presence  of  17  litres  of  water  the  e,\periment  gave  a 
lower  value,  which  seems  to  indicat*  tlie  gradual  dissociation 
of  the  carbonate  by  dilution,  always  as  with  ammonia.' 

8.  Trimetki/lamine  hydrochlorule.  The  heat  of  formation  of 
this  salt  has  already  been  given  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  order 
to  estimate  it  in  a  solid  state  the  heat  of  solution  was  detennined 
upon  a  fine  specimen,  supplied  by  M.  Vincent,  carefully  dried 
upon  blotting  paper,  under  a  bell  glass  over  sulphuric  acid. 

'  For  diacuBBiom*  of  r«flctions  of  this  order,  flee  "Eiaai  de  M^nique 
Chimique,"  toni.  it.  pp.  712  and  717. 
s  "  Aonales  de  Chimie  et  de  I'hysique,"  4*  e^rie,  torn.  xuix.  pp.  477-48.^. 
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The  analysis  of  it  agreed  pretty  cloeely  with  the  formula — 
CjH^Ha 

10  grins,  of  this  salt  were  dissolved  in  500  grms,  of  water 
at  180*. 

A  slight  absorption  of  heat  was  produced,  answering  to 
-•5Cal.,  for 

C,H»NHCL  =  95-5  gnus. 

According  to  this  result, 

CjH^NCgas  +  HClgas  =  CjHpTHCl  solid  liberates  +  39-8  Cal." 

Tliis  value  is  lower  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  solid 
ammonium  chloride  starting  from  its  gaseous  components,  or 
+  45-5  Cal. 

But  the  value  deduced  probably  does  not  represent  the  actual 
heat  of  formation  of  trimethylamine  chloride  as  it  exists  in 
diluted  solutious.  In  fact,  this  salt  attracts  the  atmospheric 
moisture  with  such  B\idity  that  it  falls  almost  immediately 
into  a  liquid  state,  which  indicates  the  formation  of  a  definite 
hydrate  in  its  solutions,  whereas  ammonium  chlonde  seems  to 
exist  in  its  solutions  in  an  anhydrous  state.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  anhydrous  trimethylamine  chloride  must  there- 
fore be  increased  in  its  solutions  by  the  heat  of  formation  of 
its  hydrate,  if  we  wish  to  calculate  the  energy  really  called 
into  action  in  the  formation  of  the  chloride  in  solution,  i.e.  the 
true  energy  put  fortli  in  the  reactions  of  this  substance.^ 

§  6.  The  Heat  of  Formation  of  some  Amides. 

1,  The  amides  are  derived,  in  general,  from  the  union  of  the 
acids  and  ammonia,  with  separation  of  water,  that  is,  they  are 
ammoniacal  salts  deprived  of  tlie  elements  of  water.  This  class 
comprises  a  number  of  very  important  compounds ;  it  extends 
even  as  far  as  the  albumenoid  principles  which  form  tlie  basis 
of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Many  explosive  substances  are 
also  included  in  it.  But  their  thermal  study  is  not  as  yet  far 
advanced,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  of  the  cyanide  series, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Besides 
these,  the  author  has  only,  up  to  the  present,  uxitmined  two 
amides,  viz.  osamide  and  formamide, 

2.  Oxamidc.  Oxamide  is  a  solid  body,  almost  insoluble, 
differing  from  ammonium  oxalate  by  the  elements  of  water — 

C,HaO.(Nn3)a  =C,H,N,Oa  +  2HaO. 

It  may  be  obtained,  either  by  tlie  decomposition  of  the  salt, 

*  Wti  must  at«o  take  into  occunnl  its  owq  state  of  dixflociAtinn  as  a 
hydrate  aiifl  afi  au  ariliydrooB  salt.  *•  Eesai  de  ll^canique  Clnmiiiue," 
torn.  ii.  p.  445. 
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cr  by  the  reaction  of  ammonia  upon  oxalic  ether,  a  reaction 
more  accessible  to  measuiemeDt, 

§H^|q,H,0.  +  2NH3  =.  CiH,NA  +  2C^0, 

In  fact,  the  reaction  of  ammonia  upon  oxalic  ether  ig 
immediate.  This  circnmstance  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
detenuine  the  heat  of  formation  of  oxamide.  For  example, 
l'949o  gnn.  of  ojcalic  ether  and  10  cms.  of  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia  were  enclosed  in  a  phial, 

(NHaSH^O  about), 

the  two  bodies  being  brought  together  in  a  little  receiver 
immersed  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  The  reaction  is 
complete  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes.  The  products  are 
then  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  a  state  of  dilute  aqueous  solution. 
All  tlie  calcidatious  being  made,^ 

{CaH,),C,HaO^  pure  +  2NH,  dilute 
=  CaH^NaOj  solid  +  2C,H,0  tlilnte 

gave  off  +  26'2  and  +  26*6,  on  an  average  +  26*4,  or  13-2  x  2. 
Xow   the   formation   of    ammonium   oxalate,   by   means  of 
oxalic  ethei-  and  ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water — 

(CaHJaCaHsOi  pure  +  2NH8  dQufce 
«  C2H3042NH3  dissolved  +  2CaIIflO  dilata^ 

would  give  off  +  16-0  x  2. 

By  subtmctiug  from  the  difference  (I6'0  —  13'2)  x  2,  the  heat 
of  solution  of  the  ammonium  oxalate,  or  —  4  x  2,  we  find  that 
the  formation  of  oxamide  from  the  solid  salt, 

CJjHA^NTTa  cryst.  =  CaH^NaOj  +  2H,0  litjuid,  absorbs  -  2'4 
or  -  1-2  X  2. 

In  the  conditions  of  direct  metamorphosis,  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  ammomium  oxalate,  the  water  takes  a  gaseous  form. 
Hence 

CjH3042NH3  cryst. 
=  CaH^NjO  +  2HaOa  gBS absorbs  -  217  or  -  108  x  2. 

From  the  above  measurements  we  deduce  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  oxamide  from  the  elements 

C»  (diamond)  +  H^  +  Na  +  0,  .  .  .  .  +  1400. 

3.  Formamide.  It  was  found  that  the  transformation  of 
formic  amide  into  formic  acid  and  amiuoula  (or  xaLher  into 

'  The  anthor  aieo  studied  the  actioa  of  dilute  amnionia  upon  oxrIic 
ellier,  dissolved  beforehand  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Ttiin  reaction  gave 
off  +  B'2  X  2.  It  did  not  prodiiuc  uxamide.  nil  Ltic  bodteti  remaining  in 
[^tolution,  even  after  sevfral  davK,  no  doiilit  in  the  form  of  gxamic  ether. 

s2 
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Aetonbxto  th«  ignoi  obtaiMd,  Uw  rmdiaii  CH.KO  diak 
•f  B/>  s  Gi^(\H%  a  ■ohfcieB,  giTMoff  +  1-0. 

The  omMite  teactiaa,  the  two  niililiiMM  beiiig  smilBilj- 
CPiDpanmet  sfaiarbB  —  1.  a  mwlt  v«t  ttmr  —  1^  ofaaerrad 
with  axauade.  Un  tho  yoj  neat  the  absorption  of  heat 
jKodoeed  in  the  fonnation  of  ethan. 

Bcriprocally,  the  fixing  of  the  water  oa  the  ox&mide  (as  npon 
focniainide)  with  the  production  of  amnKmiaol  satte.  gives  off 
in  heat  +  2'4  for  oxaznide,  always  like  the  fixing  of  water  on 
the  ethers. 

4.  We  se^  hf  thU  ikai  the  hydnxHon  of  arjanU  eompoundi 
generatijf  jpt^  off  heat,  wheUier  wb  are  considemig  the  decom- 
position of  etbeis  disaolTed  in  acids  and  dilate  alcohols,  the 
tnnalbnaation  of  amides  into  ammoniacal  salts,  the  tiausrorma- 
tion  of  anhydrous  acids  into  hydrated  acids,  or  of  the  acid 
cbloiidea  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  organic  acids. 
This  is  a  very  general  result,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in 
16G5,  and  which  is  confirmed  and  put  in  a  definite  form  by  the 
present  experiments.  Its  importance  in  the  theory  of  animal 
neat  may  be  easily  understood,  from  a  more  technical  point 
of  view,  this  relation,  and  especially  the  values  found  for  the 
hydration  of  oxaniide  and  formamide,  may  be  useful  in  the 
approximate  calculation  of  the  heat  of  fonnation  of  amidated 
compcjunds  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosive  subetancea 
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heat  op  fobmation  0?  nitrooey  sulphide.' 

5  1.  Nitrogen  Sulphidr 

1.  This  body  is  a  aolid,  crystallised,  yellow,  explosive  substance, 
expTQBSed  by  the  fomnula  NS,  and  by  the  equivalent  46.  It  is 
pFrepared  by  the  action  of  ammoniaoal  gas  upon  sulphur 
chloride,  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphida^ 

The  specimen  used  in  these  experiments  gave  upon  analysis — 


Found. 

Oklcoktad. 

N    ... 

... 

...    69-64    ... 

*.* 

...    69-66 

S    ... 

**• 

...    30-41     ... 

••• 

...    30"44 

H    ... 

... 

...      O-OI     ... 

... 

...      — 

2.  Nitrogen  sulphide  is  stable  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
It  is  preserved  without  alteration  both  in  dry  and  in  damp  air. 
It  may  be  moistened  and  then  dried  at  50°  witliout  any  appreci- 
able aJteratioii,  even  should  these  operations  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Its  density  at  15"  was  found  to  be  equal  to  222. 

Nitrogen  sulphide  detonates  with  violence  upon  being  struck 
with  a  hammer,  but  its  sensitiveness  to  this  shock  is  less  than 
that  of  mercury  fulminate. 

On  being  heated  it  explodes  at  207°  and  above  this  heaL  Ita 
decomposition  is,  however,  much  slower  than  that  of  mercury 
fulminate  or  diazobenzol  nitrate.  We  may  remark  that  this 
temperature  of  conflagration  is  near  that  of  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  freely  exposed  to  air. 

3,  Heat  of  deUmati-on.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen 
sulphide  was  provoked  in  a  pure  dry  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  in 
a  bomb  lined  with  platinum. 

It  was  ignited  by  means  of  a  very  fine  metallic  wire,  plunged 
uto  the  substance  and  heated  to  incandescence  by  means  of  ait 

'  Tbii  study  was  made  jointJy  with  M.  Vieille. 

*  FordoK  et  GUis,  "  AnnaleR  de  Chimie  et  de  I'hysique,''  3*  e6nt,  torn 
xxiii.  p.  385. 
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electric  current.    Two  experimenta  gave,  the  volume  being 
constant — 
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At  a  constant  pressure,  we  should  have  had  +  31  9.  The 
experimeiit  gave  for  1  ^vm.  2431  cms.  of  gas  (the  volume  being 
reduced  to  0"  and  -76  metre).' 

Theory  gives  'J42'2  cub,  cms. 

These  gases  consisted  of  pure  nitrogen,  within  about  jsj^th. 
Thus  the  decompoeitiou  was  produced  according  to  the  equation 
NS  =  N  +  S,  if.  tKe  nitrogen  sulphide  is  resolved  purely  and 
simply  into  its  eleueute. 

4.  HetU  of  formtUion.  From  these  results  we  conclude  that 
the  formation  of  nitrogen  sulj^iide  from  its  elements, 

N  +  S  =  NS,  absorbs  -  322  Cal.. 

the  volume  being  constant,  or  319  Cal.  at  a  constant  pressure. 

This  formation  is,  therefore,  endothermal,  which  explains  why 
it  does  not  take  place  directly.  Hut  it  is  eilectcd  by  making 
ammouiaoal  gas  act  upou  sulphur  chloride.  The  chlorine  in 
this  latter  componnd  unites  with  the  hydrof^en  of  the  ammonia 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  consequently  ammonium  chloride, 
while  the  nitrogen  sulphide  is  forming.  This  transformation 
finally  gives  off  +  12.^0  Cal.  The  energy  consumed  in  the 
association  of  the  sulphur  and  the  nitrogen  (—  31-9)  is  thus 
furnished  by  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  or  rather 
by  that  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphur 
chloride  and  the  ammoniacal  gas  (+  230'1  —  7o'2). 

5.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
with  the  sulphur  absorba  heat  (—  311  Cal.),  exactly  like  the 
combination  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  (—  21-6  Cal.).  The 
nitrogen  sulphide  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  nitric  oxide  as 
regards  its  eudothcrmal  character,  as  well  as  its  fonnula.  This 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  tlie  general  analogy  existing  between  the 
conditions  of  formation  of  oxygenated  compounds  and  those  of 
sulphuretted  compounds.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  further  these 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  heats  of  formation,  seeing  that  the 
conditinns  of  the  two  comf^ounds  are  nut  comparable,  any  moie 
than  the  conditions  of  the  elements,  although  a  certain  com- 
pensation may  be  allowod  between  the  solid  form  of  the  sulphur 
and  that  of  nitrogen  sulphide. 

6.  Heat  of  combustion.  If  we  are  working  in  air  or  in  o.xygen , 
nitrogen  sulphide  burns — 

KS  +  0,  =  N  +  SO^ 

and  gives  off  +  101-1  at  a  constant  pressure. 
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§  2.  KirROGEN  Selenide. 

1.  This  compound  is  similar  to  nitrogen  sulphide;  it  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  M. 
Verneuil/  who  has  fixed  its  formula  at  NSe.  He  kindly 
furnished  M.  A'^ieille  and  the  author  with  a  specimen  for  the 
experiments  which  they  were  making  upDu  explosive  aubstances. 

It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  very 
dangerous  to  handle.  It  explodes  at  about  230"*,  according  to 
M.  Veraeuil.  It  also  explodes  either  by  friction  or  by  a  very 
slight  percussion  nf  iron  upon  iron,  or  a  more  ^nolent  jwrcussion 
of  wood  upon  iron.  The  conUct  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
abo  makes  it  explcxlc. 

2.  Heat  of  detonation.  We  effected  the  explosion  in  our 
usual  apparfttua  by  the  same  process  as  we  aiJopteti  for  nitrogen 
sulphide.  Working  with  3  grms.  of  the  substance,  two  trials 
gave,  for  the  reaction — 

KSo  (93  grms.)  =  N  +  Se 

+  42-9  Cal.  and  +  424  Cal.,  on  an  average  +  426  Cal.  with 
a  constant  volume,  or  +  423  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  a  value 
which  is  only  approximate,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
this  substance  quite  pure. 

3.  -ffeat  qffarmatwn.  We  conclude  from  these  observationH 
that  the  nitrogen  selenide  ts  formed  from  its  elements,  with  on 
absorption  of  heat  equal  to  —  42*3  Cal.  at  a  constant  pressure. 

4  The  heat  of  comhusHon. 

NSe  +  0,  =  N  +  SeO, 

is  equal  to  +  999  CaL 

5.  Thus  nitrogen  selenide  is  an  endothermal  combination 
( -  423).  It  may,  therefore,  in  this  respect  be  classed  with 
nitrogen  oxide  (—  21*6  Cal.)  and  nitrogen  sulphide  (—  319 
Cal.),  tlie  condition  of  these  bodies  being  almost  comparable  as 
regards  the  nitrogen  sulphide  and  selenide,  and  the  heats 
absorbed  forming  a  sort  of  aiithmetical  progression  at  the  rate 
of  about  10-5.  In  all  cases  Lhey  increase  in  absolute  value 
with  the  equivalent,  in  accordance  with  a  relation  that  is  pretty 
general  among  the  series  of  similar  compounds,'  such  as  the 
series  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  the  scries  of  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  selenium,  etc.  It  follows  that  in  such  aeries  the 
explosive  character  of  the  endotliermal  compounds  becomes  more 
and  more  pronounced  in  proportion  as  their  atomic  weight  is 
greater. 

>  "  BuSetln,  de  la  Soci^t^  dumique,"  2*  e^rie,  torn,  xxxvni.  p.  548. 
*  *'  Annales  de  Cltimie  et  de  Fbysique,"  5*  &6rie,  toni.  xxxiL  p.  391. 
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CHAPTER   VTII. 

HEAT  OF  TORMATION   OF  COMPOUNDS  DERIVED  BY  THE  ACTION  OF 
NITEIC  ACID    UPON  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 


§  1.  General  Remarks. 

1.  A  LARQB  number  of  artificial  compounila  result  from  the 
BBBOciation  of  organic  principles  with  nitric  acid.  These  com- 
poimds  arc  generally  explosive,  and  they  play  an  important 
part  botli  iu  warfare  and  in  mining  industry.  In  order  tu 
estimate  their  explosive  force,  it  ia  necessary  to  know  the  heat 
disengaged  in  their  decomposition.  In  fact,  the  explosive  force 
of  nitro-carbon  compounds  results  from  a  kiiid  of  internal  com- 
buBtion  analngnus  to  that  of  onlinary  gunpiJwJer,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  nitric  acid  and 
combustible  principle  are  intimately  combined,  instead  of  being 
simply  mixed  together,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 
This  force  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  combustion  develops 
more  gas  and  morc  heat,  Now,  if  all  else  be  equal,  the  heat 
disengaged  by  the  combustion  will  be  inversely  proportional 
to  that  diseni^raged  by  the  previous  union  of  the  nitric  acid 
■with  the  organic  principle. 

2.  The  heiit  disengaged  In  the  formation  of  the  following 
more  important  nitrated  compounds  by  means  of  nitric  acid 
was  determined — nitric  etlier,  nitroglycerin,  nitro-mannite,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro- cellulose  or  xyloidin,  the  nitro,  dinitro,  and  chloro- 
nitrobenzene,  and  nitrobeuzoic  acid.  The  heat  of  formation  of 
trinitrophenol,  otTierwiae  called  picric  acid,  and  of  its  salts, 
was  deiluced  from  calculations  based  on  certain  analogies 
which  have  just  been  confirmed  by  some  experimental  de- 
terminations of  .Sarrau  and  Vieille.  In  1871  Troost  and 
Hautefcnille  had  published,  a  few  days  after  the  author's 
communication,  some  measurements  relating  to  the  heat  of 
formation  of  various  nitrated  derivatives,  the  results  agreeing 
very  closely. 
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3.  We  may,  then,  arrive  at  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  nitrated  compounds  from  pure  nitric  acid  and  organic 
principles,  such  as  alcohol,  benzene,  phenol,  glycerin,  mannite, 
cellnlose,  etc.  But  this  quantity  does  not  enable  us  to  calculate 
the  heat  given  off  by  their  explosive  decomposition,  even  if  we 
know  exactly  the  products  of  this  decompoaitioa  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  addition,  to  have  the  heat  of  formation  of  these 
products  from  their  elements,  together  with  that  of  nitric  acid, 
water,  and  the  original  compound  that  gave  rise  to  the  nitrated 
body. 

The  products  of  the  explosive  decomposition  of  nitrated  com- 
pounds are  generally  simple,  €.g.  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogt'ii ;  theae  tliree  heiiig  the  only  substaucas  produced  in  a 
complete  combustion,  such  as  that  of  nitroglycerin  or  nitro- 
mannite.  But  in  incomplete  combustion,  where  the  oxygen  is 
deficient,  as  in  that  of  guii-cottou,  we  get  also  carlnnic  oxide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  oncasioimlly  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  etc.  The  heat  of  formation  of  all  these  substances 
should  be  known  beforehand. 

In  fact,  the  heat  of  formation  of  all  these  compounds  has 
already  been  given  (pp.  128,  et  seq.),  together  with  that  of  nitric 
acid  firom  its  dements.  With  regard  U>  the  original  generator 
of  the  nitrogenous  body,  its  heat  nf  formation  may  he  determined 
by  its  total  combustion  in  oxygen,  or  by  various  other  processes. 
For  all  the  substances  enumerated  aljove,  the  heat  of  formation 
will  be  found  in  the  therm o-chemical  tables  (pp.  136, 137).  We 
will  give  an  example,  in  order  to  make  this  clear.  Let  us 
estimate  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  the  elements 
of  nitric  etlier.  For  this  purpose  we  add  the  heat  disengaged  in 
the  formati<m  of  alcohol,  CaH^O  (+70  Cal.),  to  that  disengaged 
in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  HNO3  +  41-G  Cal,  and  then  to 
the  sum  we  add  that  disengaged  in  tlie  reciprocal  reaction  of 
these  two  IkhIi'cs  (-f-  6*2  Cal.),  which  reaction  produces  nitric 
ether.  The  sum  of  these  three  quantities,  minus  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  water  eliminated  in  the  reaction  (HaO),  i.e. 
69  Cal.,  gives  the  quantity,  +  49-3  Cal.,  which  represents  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  nitric 
ether.  On 'Bubtracting  this  quantity  from  tlie  heat  disengaged 
by  the  pure  and  simple  combustion  of  the  said  olcnieuts  by 
means  of  free  oxygen,  we  get  the  heat  of  total  combustion  of 
nitric  ether  in  free  oxygen,  or  +  311*2  Cal. 

4.  In  this  way  were  calculated  both  the  hmt  of  formalvm 
from  the  elements,  ajid  t?te-  Ar-oi  0/  total  covibuatwn,  of  nitric 
ether,  nitroglyceriu,  gun-cotton,  and  nitrobenzene. 

T/m  h,€at  liberated  by  their  explosive  dccampwition  can  be  at 

once  deduced,  provided  that  we  know  exactly  the  real  equation 

representing  this  decomposition.     It  is  also  necessary  to  take 

-into  account,  in  the  calculations,  the  conditions  of  the  decom- 
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]iosition  ;  for  the  iigures  are  not  the  same  when  we  are  working 
at  constant  pressure,  as  in  the  open  air,  as  when  we  are  working 
at  constant  volume,  as  in  a  bomb  shell  or  other  closed  vessel 
The  rule  for  determining  carrcctums  of  this  nature  has  already 
been  given  (p.  15). 

5.  Conversely,  if  we  know  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  decom- 
poaitiou  of  au  explosive  substance,  in  a  closed  vessel,  as  well 
as  the  exact  nature  of  the  products,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  nitrated  compouud  from  its  elements. 
Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  followed  this  method.  It  fnmishea  us 
with  a  check  on  the  reaulta  obtained  by  the  direct  method,  as 
the  two  scries  of  data  should  at  least  a^rree  within  the  limits  of 
error  allowed  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 

6.  Sometimes  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  either 
not  well  known,  or  are  loo  complicated,  or  imperfectly  defined 
as  to  their  physical  condition — as  in  the  case  in  which  are 
formed  oarbonaceoussubstances  still  retaining  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  etc.  This  is  what  happens,  for  instance,  with  diazo- 
beuzene  nitrate  and  with  tlie  picrates. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  heat  developed  by  the  explosion  is 
always  a  useful  quantity  to  measure,  but  it  cannot  be  calculated 
a  prion. 

7.  For  a  groat  number  of  applications  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  heat  of  formation  of  such  explosive  compoonds 
from  their  elements.  We  then  have  recourse  to  a  general 
method,  which  consists  in  causing  the  body  w  explode  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen.  Tliia  converts  it  entirely  into  water, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  Hci<l.  Calculation  then  becomes  easy. 
This  method  was  employed  for  diazobenzene  nitrate;  Sanau 
and  Vieille  also  adopted  it  for  the  picrates. 

8.  InsUiad  of  oxidii^ing  the  body  by  free  oxygen,  we  may  do 
80  by  means  of  an  oxidising  compound.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  practice,  such  as  when  gun-cotton  or  the  picrates  are 
mixed  with  potassium  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  potassium 
chlorate,  or  even  sonieLimes  certain  metallic  oxides. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  convenient  to  calculate  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon  compound,  taking  into 
account  the  lieat  of  formation  of  the  oxidising  body,  according 
to  the  table  on  page  134. 

The  calculation  is  easy  if  tlie  oxidising  substance  be  potassium 
chlorate,  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  supplied  entailing  a  supple- 
mentary diBf;ngafj;ement  of  r83  C'al. 

With  ammonium  nitrate,  the  additional  cncrgj'  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  +  2505  Cal.  per  equivalent  of  oxyguu. 

With  potaasium  nitrate  the  calculation  is  somewhat  more 
oompUcated,  on  account  of  the  alkali  present,  which  may  change 
into  carbonate  ur  sulphate,  according  to  circumstances.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  a  compound  containing  carbon  in  aul&cient 
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quantity  to  convert  all  the  potash  into  potassium  carbonate. 
The  five  equivalents  of  oxygen  supplied  by  the  potasBium  nitrate 
will  give  off,  then,  27  Cw.  less  than  if  they  were  free,  and 
generated  with  the  carbou,  free  carbouic  acid;  or  5-4  Col. 
for  each  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Wo  may  even  add  that  this 
estimate  is  not  quite  exact  whenever  cooling  takes  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  because  these 
convert  the  neutral  carbunate,  K^O,  COj,  into  the  bicarbonate ; 
K^O,  HjO,  2C0j,  causing  a  complementary  diaengageraent  of 
248  Cal.  (beginning  from  liquid  water).  Consequently,  the  excess 
of  heat  develoj)ed  daring  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon 
compound,  iu  free  oxygen,  over  that  developed  by  the  same 
combustion  by  means  of  potassium  nitrate,  is  reduced  to  14*6 
Cal.  only  for  KNOj  (=  101  gnns.),  i.e.  to  29  CaL  for  each 
equivalent  of  oxygen  employed. 

9.  We  will  add  that,  in  cases  where  the  crmibuation  of  the 
explosive  body  is  rendered  complete  by  the  addition  of  an 
oxidising  agent,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  weight  of  the  latter 
is  added  to  that  of  the  explosive  substance ;  so  that  a  gramme 
of  the  mixture,  subjected  to  total  combustion,  may  give  oflf  leaa 
heat  than  a  gramme  of  the  explosive  body  decomposing 
separately  in  pursuance  of  a.  leas  cninplet«  oxidation.  Various 
Compensations  may  be  made  with  respect  to  this.  For  instance, 
when  it  is  required  to  mako  up  one  kilogramme  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  copper  oxide  is  the  most  effiRactous  of  the  oxides  in 
use,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  eqiuvalenfc  (79'2  grms.) 
and  the  comparatively  low  value  (38"4  Cal)  of  its  heat  of 
formation.  Lead  oxide  presents  the  double  inconvenience  of  an 
equivalent  three  times  as  high  (223  grms.)  and  a  greater  heat 
of  formation  (51*0  CaL),  which  diminishes  iu  a  corresponding 
degree  the  heat  given  off  in  combustion  in  which  it  is  the 
agent. 

The  oxides  of  mercury  and  silver  present,  on  the  contrary, 
smaller  heats  of  formation  (31*0  Cal  and  70  Cal.).  But  the 
thermal  increase  resulting  from  this  is  counterbalanced  with 
the  unit  of  weight,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  equivalents  (216 
grms.  and  232  grms.). 

The  oxides  of  tin  and  antimony,  which  are,  for  a  given 
weight,  somewhat  richer  in  oxygen  than  copper  oxide,  have 
heata  of  formation  that  are,  for  each  equivalent  of  oxygen, 
almost  double  that  of  the  latter. 

It  has  bi;cn  thought  advisable  to  give  the^e  numbers,  because 
they  render  detinitc  and  correct  many  of  the  current  ideas  on 
combustion  by  means  of  metallic  oxides.  We  see  that  profer- 
enci:!  should  be  given  to  copper  (ixide  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  its  equivalent  If  lead  oxide,  and  particularly  the  oxides  of 
mercurj-  and  silver,  seem  to  bo  more  powerful,  it  is  no  doubt 
because  they  react  and  decompose  at  a  lower  temperature ;  a 
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ciixnunstaDce  which  enables  the  reaction  to  commence  and 
continue  with  greater  vigour.  Thus  the  exploaiyes  which  they 
form  act  with  greater  violence.  But  their  useful  effects,  as 
r^ards  both  work  and  pressure,  are  much  less,  even  in  the  casu 
of  silver  oxide,  which  is  so  easily  decomposed,  and  of  mercuric 
oxide,  which,  ou  the  other  hand,  furnishes  a  gaseous  metaL 

10.  We  will  conclude  with  one  remark.  When  the  explosive 
anbetance  is  an  acid,  such  gs  picric  acid,  its  saXta,  already 
existing  as  such,  will  produce  a  less  useful  effect  than 
simple  mixtures  of  picric  acid  and  metallic  oxide;  for  their 
formation  involves,  at  the  moment  of  the  union  of  the  acid  with 
the  oxide,  a  liberation  of  heat,  i.e.  a  loss  of  energy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  simple  mixtures  will  be  more  dangerous,  less  stable, 
and  also  subject  to  spontaneous  explosions,  owing  to  the  possible 
combination  of  the  acid  with  the  metallic  oxide. 

11.  We  have  just  calculated  the  heat  of  formation  of  a 
nitrated  derivative,  supposing  that  of  the  generator  to  be  known. 
Conversely,  if  we  know  the  heat  of  furmation  of  a  nitrogenous 
body  from  its  elements,  together  with  that  of  nitric  acid  and 
water,  aud  also  the  heat  discngjigud  in  the  reaction  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  original  generator  of  the  nitragenous  body, 
the  heat  of  formation  of  this  original  generator  can  itself  be 
calculated.  We  may  observe  that  this  mothod  is  less  direct 
than  the  immediate  combustion  uf  thu  last  compound ;  therefore 
the  results  are  less  exact  They  are,  however,  useful  as 
checks. 

12.  Such  are  the  general  conclusions  that  can  be  deduced 
from  the  measurement  of  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  combina- 
tion of  nitric  acid  with  organic  compounds.  These  having  been 
given,  the  experiments  of  the  author,  dating  from  1S71,  will 
now  be  descriljed. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  organic  substances  gives  rise  to  compounds  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds,  formed  according  to  a  ainiUar  equation  and  with  a 
similar  separation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  the  one  kind  con- 
sists of  true  ethers,  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  alkalis 
with  regeneration  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  whereas  the  other 
kind,  de-signated  specially  by  the  name  of  nitrO' compounds,  can 
no  longer  be  split  up  by  distinct  reactions,  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  generating  substances,  which  are,  in  the  most  simple  cases, 
nitric  acid  aud  a  hydrocarbon.  The  cause  for  tliis  dilference  of 
reactions  will  be  explained  later  on.  The  ethera  themselves 
are  divided  into  two  groui>s,  according  to  whether  they  are 
formed  from  true  alcohols,  simple  in  their  function,  or  from 
alcohols  of  mixed  function,  such  as  cellulose,  or  condensed  ether, 
derived  from  several  molecules  of  glucose,  wliich  is  itself  an 
aldehydic  alcohol. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  several  bodies  belonging  to  these 
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tliree  groups  was  measured  and  found  to  difier  according  to  the 

diversity  of  functions  of  the  bodies  experimented  on. 


§  2.  KiTRO-coMPonNDS  IN  Genkral. 

Nitro-com pounds  result  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
organic  substances,  with  separation  of  water.  For  instance, 
C,Hii  +  HNO3  —  H3O ;  one,  two,  three,  or  four  equivalents  of 
nitric  acid  may  thus  enter  into  cambination  with  either  a  hydro- 
carbon, an  acid,  an  alcohol,  an  alkali,  etc.  Compounds  of  this 
class  are  formed  principally  in  the  aromatic  series,  i.e.  in  the 
aeries  of  compounds  derived  from  benzene,  or  rather,  condensed 
acetylene.  Up  to  the  present  the  terms  of  this  series  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  been  employed  in  connection  with  ex- 
plosive substances ;  they  are  also  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
studied  by  the  author. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  nitro-componnda  are  treated 

with  alkalis,  they  do  not   reproduce  nitiic  acid,  but  various 

kbodies  of  a  special  character,  and  nitrogenous,  like  the  generators 

themselves.    Treated  with  reducing  agents,  nitro-compoonds  do 

not  reproduce  the  original  body,  but  an  amide. 

1.  NUrolmsene,  C^HjNOa. 

1.  The  reaction  for  the  production  of  this  compound  is  as 
follows :— CgH^  +  HNO5  =  CflHsNOa  -f  HA 

This  was  performed  in  a  little  platinum  cylinder,  floating  in 

a  platinum  calorimeter  containg  500  gnns.  of  water.     The  same 

conditions   were  observed  as   in   the  calorimetric  experiments. 

'The  density  of  the  acid  used  was  1'5,  and  its  composition  corre- 

a[>nnded  to  the  formula,  HNO3  +  'SSGHaO. 

Fifteen  grms.  of  this  acid  were  poured  into  the  Uttle  platinum 
f  cylinder,  which  was  then  closed  with  a  cork  coated  with 
paraffin.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  was 
taken  by  means  of  a  thermometer  senaitive  to  ^J^  of  a  degree; 
and  tbe  temperature  of  the  nitric  acid  with  a  smaller  thermo- 
meter sensitive  to  ^^  of  a  degree. 

The  two  temperatures  being  made  to  agree,  the  cork  was  then 
removed,  and  tlie  benzene  allowed  to  drop  into  the  nitric  acid 
through  a  pipette  having  a  very  tapering  mouth,  and  only  allow- 
ing exceedingly  small  drops  to  pass  through.  During  this 
proceilure  the  acid  was  continually  stirred,  so  an  to  mix  it 
gradually  with  the  benzene ;  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  was 
also  stirred.  In  this  way  a  known  weiglitnf  benzene  was  intro- 
duced— 1'835  grm.  and  3'670  grms.  respectively  in  two  different 
experiments —the  operation  of  pouring  in  lasting,  in  all,  two 
miuutes. 

The  cylinder  was  then  corked  up  and  worked  through  the 
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water  of  the  caloruneter,  being  pushed  along  by  meana  of  the 
large  calorimetric  tiienuomet^r,  which  also  serrt^  to  agitate  the 
water  at  the  same  time.  The  progruas  of  this  thermometer  was 
followed,  also  that  of  the  small  thermometer  immersed  in  the 
acid.  At  the  end  of  six  minutes,  the  two  thermometers  gave 
readings  agreeing  within  about  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  which 
difference  repreHeiited  the  excess  of  tlie  teuifterature  of  the  acid 
over  the  water  in  the  calorimeter ;  the  variation  of  temperature 
in  the  two  experiments  being  ITO"  and  Z'4S°  respectively. 
Lastly,  the  rate  of  cooling  was  noted. 

The  following  data  were  then  known.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
weights  of  tlie  water,  the  platinum,  and  thermometer  reduced  to 
units  of  water,  and  also  their  variation  of  temperature ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  weights  of  the  acid  and  benzene,  and  also  the 
thermal  variation  involvHl  by  their  combination,  which  had 
converted  the  benzene  into  nitrobenzene,  with,  the  simultaneoos 
production  of  water. 

The  lieat  communicate<l  to  the  water,  platinum,  and  tbenno- 
meters  may  easily  be  calculated.  But  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  beat  ajmmunicated  tu  the  mixture  of  acid  and  nitrobenzene 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  its  speciiiG  heat.  Now,  it  is 
sufiBicient  to  know  that  this  specific  heat  approximates  pretty 
cloaely  to  47,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acid  employed. 
Tliua,  in  the  two  experiments  in  question,  the  moss  uf  acid  and 
nitrobenzene,  reduced  to  units  of  water,  will  be  from  about  85 
to  9'5  grma.,  amounting  to  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  entire 
heated  mass.  Tliis  fraction  is  bo  small  as  tu  be  of  slight  im- 
portance in  the  calculation  of  the  heat  disengaged.  Thus  the 
latter  can  be  estimated  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error  without  its  being  necessary  to  measure  more  exactly 
tlie  specific  heat  of  th«  mixture. 

We  may  thus  moke  a  comji'lete  calculation  of  the  heat  dis- 
engaged in  the  reaction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  calorimeter. 
It  is  brought  by  calculation  to  an  equivalent  of  nitrobenzene, 
i.e.  Q,  for  the  weight,  CgHaNOa  =123  grms. 

The  compound  formed  under  these  conditions  is  really  nitro- 
benzene. To  make  sure  of  this,  it  was  precipitated,  after  the 
ex i>er intent,  by  mnans  of  water,  and  its  density  takeu,  which 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  1194  at  14*.  Now,  Kopp  has 
given  the  value  1187  at  the  some  temperature.  The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  is  so  slight  that  the  reaction  may  be  accepted  as 
true.  This  reaction,  however,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
author's  exiJeriment.  ia  conipliail-ed  by  two  circums lances, 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
niti-obonzcno  remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  acid ;  and  on 
the  other,  tlie  reaction  itself  gives  rise  to  water  which  must  give 
off  a  certain  amount  uf  heat,  owing  to  its  combination  with  the 
excess  of  acid.    In  order  to  be  able  to  bring  in  this  last  factor, 
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a  special  series  of  experiments  was  mude  for  the  parpose  of 
inea8(U'in<^  the  heat  disenjpiged  by  the  same  acid,  when  treated 
with  certain  proportions  of  wat«r,  which  are  increased  from  a 
limit  below  that  produced  in  the  experiments  given  to  one  a 
little  above  it.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the 
some  teiniMjrature,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  on  the  same 
day — each  trial  being  twice  repeated.  In  this  way  were 
obtained  two  pairs  uf  results,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  trace 
the  curve  representing  the  heats  of  hydration  of  the  acid,  be- 
tween limits  which  comprised  the  hydration  in  the  preparation 
of  the  nitrobenzene.  The  beat,  q,  corrcspondiug  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water  funned  at  the  aame  Lime  aa  tlie  uitrobeu:£ene  may 
thus  be  calculated. 

2.  Lastly,  there  was  selected  from  amongst  these  mixtures  the 
one  that  agreed  beat  with  the  tinal  data  of  the  experiment  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  the  uitrobeuzena  In  it  was  dissolved 
pure  nitrobenzene,  in  the  same  relative  proportions ;  the  heat  of 
solution  was  verir'  small.  It  was  brought,  by  calculation,  to  the 
ilata  of  the  experiment  relating  t^j  the  furmation  of  nitroI>enzene. 
wliich  gave  a  value,  qi,  for  the  weight,  CallftNOa.  In  short,  the 
number, 

Q  -  5  -  ?i> 

represents  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  following  reaction  : — 

CA  +  (HNO,  +  -3350,0) 
=  CHftXO,  +  H,0  +  -3350,0. 

The  numbers  found  in  the  two  experiments  were,  +  35  and 
+  35"2,  average  3510.  In  order  to  make  this  number  apply  to 
true  mouohydrated  acid,  HKO„  we  must  add  to  it  the  heat 
given  off  in  the  reaction  of  -SSoHjO  upon  this  last  acid ;  or 
+  1'5,  according  to  the  author's  experiments.' 

3.  We  get  then,  finally — 

C^Bj  (pure)  +  UNO,  (pure)  +  HjO  disengages  +  36-6  CaL 

4.  It  is  ea^  to  deduce  from  this  the  hmt  of  formcUum  of 
nitrobenzcTU  from  its  dements — 

C,  (diamond)  +  Hj  +  N  +  Oj  disengages  +  4-2. 

In  short,  it  was  found  tliat — 


auun,  iL  waa  luuiiu  uiaii — 

Banzeoe,  C,  (dimnond]  +  H.  =  C,H«  (lipoid) 
Nitric  acid,  II  +  N  +  O,  =  HNOj  (liquid) 
Beaction     ... 


+    M) 

+  41-6 
+  36-6 

+  73-2 
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Od  the  other  hand — 

0,  +  H,  +  N  +  0-  =  C,H,NO,  (liquid) 
Hj  +  0  =  HaO(UqQidJ         


Sura 


+  69  +» 


whence,  x  =  +  4'2  for  123  grms. 

5.  Decomposiiwn  hy  ImiL  We  know  that  oitrobenzene 
is  not,  properly  gpealong,  an  explosive  substance.  It  may  be 
distilled  at  a  certain  temperature.  If,  however,  it  is  subjected 
to  great  heat,  a  powerful  reaction  ia  effected  Wween  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitrous  mulecule  and  the  hydrocjirbon  elements  of  the 
l>eTizene  molecule.  But  the  products  of  this  reaction  are  im- 
perfectly known. 

6.  The  heat  of  complete  combustion  of  nitrobenzene  is  cal- 
culated &om  the  above  data  ;  that  of  the  elements  being — 


12C+120,=  12CO, 
}(5H,  "  60  :=  6H,0) 


+  564-0 
+ 172-5 


+  73G-5 

On  subtracting  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitrobenzene  +  i*2  we 
get— 

i(2CXN0j  liquid  +  250  =  1200^  +  SHjO  liquid  +  N,)  gives 
off  +  732-3  CaL 

This  weight  relates  to  123  gnns.  For  1  gnu.  we  should  get 
5952  cal. 

2.  IKnitrobenzcne,  Q^JJ^O.^^ 

This  snbstaiice  was  prepared  by  dissolving  a  known  weight 
of  nitrolienzene  in  nitroaulphuric  acid.  The  apparatus  was  the 
same  as  for  nitrobenzene,  and  the  experiment  was  performed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  In  the  platinum  cylinder  were  placed 
35  grms.  of  a  mixture  previonsly  prepared  from  1500  grms.  of 
nitric  acid  similar  to  that  already  described,  and  2944  of  boiled 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  these  35  gr^s,  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  were  dissolved :  in 
one  experiment,  1'262  grm.,  and  in  another  2*534  grms.  of 
nitrobenzene.  The  elevations  of  tempemture  were  73'  and  1  44* 
respectively. 

It  was  proved  that  the  nitroI»enxene  was  entirely  converted 
into  dinitrobeazene.  The  calculations  and  corrections  for 
ohtaiuiug  the  quantity  Q  were  made  as  previously  (p.  270). 
The  caieuhition  of  q  (p.  271)  is  somewhat  complicated.  In 
fact,  the  formation  of  the  dinitrobcnzenc,  in  this  cose,  produces 
two  phenomena  :  it  changes  the  hydration  uf  the  nitrusulphuric 
acid  and  also  altera  tho  relation  between  the  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  causing  the  latter  to  predominate,  as  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  acid  di^ppeors,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  combination.     In 
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order  to  estimate  correctly  the  influence  of  these  two  effects 
which  would  enter  into  subsequent  operatiuns,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  several  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  convenient  to  measure  directly,  two  experiments  being 
made  in  each  case,  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  mixing  of  the 
nitnc  add 

(HNO3  -  -335  HjO) 

with  the  boiled  sulphuric  acid,  in  four  different  proportions, 
chosen  so  as  to  comprise  within  their  limits  all  the  cases 
possible  in  the  experiments  which  were  performed.  Tn  this 
way  the  curve  was  obtained  for  the  quantities  of  heat  produced 
for  the  whole  series  of  intermediate  mixtures. 

Then  considerable  quantities  of  each  of  these  liqoida  were 
prepared  and  proportions  of  water  added  to  them,  increasing 
according  to  d^tinct  ratios,  which  also  comprised  within  their 
limits  all  the  cases  possible  in  the  experiments.  Each  time  the 
heat  di.sengnged  was  measured,  and  curves  constructed  for  the 
heats  of  hydration  of  these  various  systems  of  mixtures. 

Thus  were  obtained  the  elements  necessary  for  calculating  by 
interpolation  the  quantity  9,  in  all  cases  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  experiments. 

Tliis  method  is  somewhat  tedious,  but  it  seemed  to  be  tlie 
most  suitable  for  the  object  in  view,  viz.  the  study  of  a  series 
of  analogous  formations.  If,  however,  there  were  only  one 
experiment  of  tlua  kind  to  make,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
measure  the  heat  given  off  in  three  cases  only,  viz.  the  mixing 
of  the  two  acids  in  their  initial  proportions ;  the  Tniring  of 
the  two  acids  in  their  final  proportions,  in  which  they 
exist  aft«r  the  pfirforiuing  of  tie  experiments ;  and  lastly, 
by  the  addition  of  water  (in  the  proportion  furniahetl  by  this 
experiment)  to  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids  corresponding  to 
the  final  proportions. 

lAstly,  the  quantity,  yi  (p.  271),  was  measured  directly,  by 
dissolving  a  known  weight  of  crystalUsed  dinitrobenzene  in  a 
mixture  of  the  two  acids  and  water  of  proportions  similar  to 
those  of  the  final  condition  of  the  liquid,  that  gives  rise  to  the 
dinitrobenzene.  This  quantity  is  negative,  as  generally  happens 
when  solid  bodies  ore  dissolved.  It  was  found  equal  to  ^  2*69 
for  C,H,(NO,)> 

We  thus  arrive  definitely  at  the  quantity 

But  this  quantity  re.lat«s  to  tlie  formation  of  dimtrobenzene  by 
means  of  the  oitrosuiphuric  acid  of  the  experiments.  In  order 
U>  apply  the  reaction  to  pure  nitric  acid,  we  must,  in  addition, 
take  mto  account  tlie  heat  given  ofif  by  the  previous  combina- 
tion of  the  two  acids,  and  also  that  by  the  union  of  HNO,  with 
'335  HaO. 
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2.  It  was  found,  after  making  all  the  necessary  calciilatioDs, 
that  the  theoretical  reaction — 

C.HsXO,  (].ure)  +  HNO3  (pure)  =  C«H*{N'Oa)j  (cryatal.)  +  HaO, 
disengages  -|-  36'45  and  +  36*35  ;  average,  +  3G'4, 

This  result  is  to  all  intents  the  same  as  in  the  formation  of 
mononitrobcnzene ;  +  36*6 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  dis- 
engaged  vt  proportioned  to  the  number  0/  c^ivalenU  0/  add  linktd 
&H,  to  the  hydrocarbon. 

The  complBte  formation  of  dinitrobenzene,  starting  from 
benzene — 

CflH,  +  2HNO3  =  CftH^NOOa  +  2HaO, 

would  give  off  +  73. 

3.  These  numerical  values  show  that  the  formation  of  nitro- 
conipouuds  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  energy  ;  it  is  much 
greaU:r  than  that  entailed  by  the  formation  of  nitric  etliers,  as 
we  shall  presently  show. 

We  can  therefore  understand  whv  the  explosive  enerrf  of  the 
latter  compounds  is  greater,  and  their  stability  less.  vV'e  can 
also  understiind  why  nitro-com pounds  do  not  act  like  ethers, 
the  latter  being  capable  of  decomposition  by  potash  with  re- 
formation, of  an  alcohol  and  acid.  Potash,  which,  when 
combined  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  gives  off  only  137  Cal., 
cannot  furnish,  by  a  simple  reaction,  the  energy  required  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  acid  and  benzeue,  the  union  of  which,  in 
order  to  form  nitrobenzene,  has  dlfiengaged  365  Cal.  This 
energy,  on  the  contrary,  is  available  in  the  case  of  nitric  ether 
and  nitroglycerin,  which  require  only  4  to  6  CaL  for  the  re- 
generation of  each  equivalent  of  acid. 

4.  Moreover,  the  figures  +  36o,  relating  to  nitrobenzene,  are 
worthy  of  notice  from  another  point  of  view.  In  fact,  this 
quantity  is  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  heat  disengaged 
iu  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  dilute  nitric  acid,  witli  the 
formation  of  nitrous  acid,  which  remains  in  solution. 

H,  +  HNO3  (dissolved)  =  H,0  +  ENO,  (dissolved)  gives  off 

+  50-5. 

in  this  reaction,  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  is,  in  certain  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  heazene  in  the  formation  of  nitrobenzene. 

5.  This  shows  that  the  formation  of  nitrobenzene  and  similar 
substances  may  be  compared  to  oxidation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  nitric  ether  and  nitro- 
glycerin, which  causes  the  libeiation  of  much  less  heat, 
represents  a  simple  substitution  of  the  elements  of  the  acid  for 
the  elements  of  water. 

6.  The  decomposition  of  nitrobenzene  may  be  effected  by 
sudden  heating ;  but  the  products  have  not  been  studied. 
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7.  The  form&tion  of  dinitrobenzene  from  its  elements — 

C,  (diamond)  +  H^  +  N,  +  0,  =  C8Hj(N0j)j  (disaoWed) 
gives  off  12-7  for  168  gnns. 

8.  The   heat   of   complete    combustion   of   dinitrobenzene 

(=  168  grma.) — 

C.H,N,0.  +  0„  =  ceo,  +  2H,0  +  N^ 

gives  off  +  689'3  Cal.  for  16fi  grms.,  which  amounts,  for 
1  gnn.,  to  4103  caL  All  these  calculations  wore  made  far 
dinitrobenzene  obtained  without  heat ;  in  the  action  of  dinitro- 
benzene on  nitric  acid,  and  witliout  having  regard  to  the  imxture 
of  isomeric  substances  produced  in  this  case.  The  observations 
vhich  have  been  published  *  tend,  moreover,  to  show  that 
various  isomeric  substances  of  t}ie  same  citemical  function  arc 
formed,  causing  disengagements  of  heat  almost  identical, 

3.  Ckloronitrobenzene,  CaH^ClCKOj). 

The  formation  of  this  compound  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  equation : — 

G,H,C1  +  HNO3  =  C^»C1(N0,)  +  H,0. 

It  was  found  that  this  reaction  gives  off  +  36'4. 

"We  know  that  several  isomeric  substances  are  formed.  The 
heat  of  solution  in  a  mixture  similar  to  that  formed  in  the 
reactiun  was  determined. 

The  details  of  these  experiments  may  be  omitted,  as  they  are 
similar  to  those  already  descrilied. 

The  heat  of  chloiination  of  benzene  being  unknown,  it  la  not 
possible  to  calculate  tlie  heat  of  formation  of  the  above  sub- 
stance from  its  elements. 

4.  Nitrohemoie  Add,  CtHs(NO^O» 

The  formation  of  this  compound  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  equation : — 

C,H,Oa  +  HNO,  =  C,Hb(NO0Oj  +  H,0. 

This  reaction  gives  off  +  36-4. 

We  see  that  this  value  is  nearly  constant  for  the  nitration 
of  benzene  and  all  its  immediate  derivatives.  Tkt  formatum  of 
nitrobcmoic  acid  from  its  elements  is  easily  calculated  if  we 
admit  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  benzoic  acid  the  value  +  54 
(Bechenberg).     We  then  get — 

C,  (diamond)  +  Hj  +  N  +  0.  =  C,Hj(N0a)03  -  +  Hj  (liquid) 
gives  off  +  63  Cal.  for  167  gnns. 

The  heat  of  complete  eomhustion  of  the  same  substance 
=  761-5  Cal.  for  167  grms.,  or  3772  cal.  for  1  grm. 

>  "  Bunetin  de  la  Soci^t^  Ckiotique,"  2*  s^rie.  torn,  uviii.  p.  53a 
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5.  NitT<hcUrivatives  of  the  Aromatic  Series  in  general. 

1.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  a  nitro- 
compound^ l>elonging  to  tlie  aromatic  series,  ia  generally 
accompanied  by  a  liberation  of  heat  approximately  =  +36  CaL  ; 
this  number  was  also  obtained  by  Troost  and  Hautefeuille  for 
the  derivatives  of  toluene  and  naphthalene.  It  will  be  shown 
presently  that  it  also  holds  for  the  formation  of  trinitrophenol, 
otherwise  called  picric  acid. 

2.  Thia  being  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  give  general  formuhe  for 
calculating  d  jtricrri  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  uitro-compound 
from  its  elements,  and  also  its  heat  of  combustion,  provided 
that  we  possess  these  data  for  the  original  hydrocarbon. 

Let  A  be  the  beat  of  formation  of  the  generating  substance ; 
+  41'6  Cal.  being  that  of  nitric  acid;  +  36*4  the  beat  of 
nitration ;  and  lastly  +  69  the  heat  of  formation  of  water ; 
the  equation  representing  nitration  is  as  follows  : — 

R  +  HNO,  =  X  +  H,0, 
and  from  it  we  arrive  at  the  expression  far  the  heat  of  formation 
of  the  nitroHiompouTul,  X,  or 

A  +  41-6  +  36-4  -  69  =  A  +  9  Cal 
For  a  binitrated,  trinitrated,  etc.,  compound,  we  shall  get — 
A  +  18  CaL ;  A  +  27  Cal ;  and  generally,  A  +  9n. 

3.  In  the  same  way,  the  heat  of  complete  combustion  of  a 
nitro-compound  is  deduced  from  that  of  the  original  hydro- 
carbon. The  latter  being  supposed  ^  Q ;  that  of  the  mononitro- 
compound,  which  conLaina  one  equivalent  less  of  hydrogen,  will 
be  Q  —  34'5  —  9  =  Q  —  43'0  ;  for  a  di nitro-compound,  Q  —  87 ; 
for  a  trinitro-compound,  Q  —  130*5.  These  formuUe  must  only 
be  regarded  as  approximate,  as  the  effect  of  the  nitration  is 
often  complicated  by  the  cliange  of  physical  condition,  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  separately. 

4.  The  large  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  the  formation  of 
nitro-oompoumls.  when  using  pure  nitric  acid,  enables  us  to 
understand  the  formation  of  the  same  compounds  when  nsing  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  We  know  for  a  fact  that 
this  mixture  is  employed,  in  preference  to  pure  nitric  acid,  for 
the  preparation  of  nitro-derivativea ;  but  thia  ia  an  empirical  fact. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  it  may  be  given ;  it  results 
from  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  formation  of  sulphuric 
derivatives  and  that  of  nitro-derivativea,  joined  to  the  tendency 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  secondary  hydrate  with  the  water 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  the  nitro-compound.  For 
instance,  the  formation  of  benzene-sulphonic  acid — 

C,H,  -I-  HaSO»  =  C,H,S03  +  H,0,  gives  off  +  14-3  -  a;' 

'  a  repreaenU  the  heat  of  solution  of  beiixene-«ul|>ho[uc  acid  in  water  -,  a 
pontive  qoaatit)-  amountiag  to  a  few  Calories. 
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whereas  that  of  nitrobenzene — 

C,H,  +  HNOj  =  C.niNOj  +  HjO,  gives  off  +  30-6. 

The  difference  between  these  two  quantities,  +  222  +  o,  is 
enormous  and  cannot  be  compensated,  either  by  tlie  diflerence 
in  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  H,0  with 
the  excess  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  two  experiments,  or 
by  the  difference  in  the  respective  lieats  of  solution,  in  the  same 
liquid,  of  nitrobenzene  and  benzene-sul phonic  acid.  The  differ- 
ence is  further  increased  by  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
secondary  sulphuric  acid  hydrate.  Thus  the  formation  of  nitro- 
benzene gives  off  much  more  heat  than  that  of  benzene-sul- 
phonic  acid ;  the  formation  of  the  nitro- derivative,  in  preference 
to  a  sulphuric  derivative,  is  therefore  a  naturaJ  consequence 
of  the  general  principles  of  thermo- chemistry. 

6.  Trimirophenol,  or  Picric  Add  and  its  Suits. 

1.  Let  us  apply  these  formulic  to  picric  acid.  This  acid  is 
derived  &om  phenol,  by  the  replacement  of  three  atoms  of 

hydrogen — 

C^O  +  SUNOa  =  CaH3(N0a)30  4-3H,0. 

Now  the  heat  of  formation  of  phenol  may  be  estimated  either 
at  +  34  Cal.,  or  at  -|-  28  Cal.,  according  to  whether  we  adopt 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  ra\Te  and  Silbermann  (737)  or  that 
of  M.  Eechenbcrg  (743),  the  difference  between  which  values 
does  not  amount  to  quite  one-hundredth. 

We  will  take  the  mean,  31  Cal.,  for  an  equivalent,  229  gnns. 
This  being  allowed,  the  h.eat  of  fvntiation  of  picric  add  from  its 
eltments,  Cg  (diamond)  -|-  H3  +  N3-I-O1,  will  be  +31  +  27  = 
+58  Cal  fur  220  grms. ;  tke  heat  0/ combustion  being  +  609'5  Cal., 
according  to  oux  fonnulsB. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  proceed  &om  this  to  the  heat  of  formation  of 
picrates.    Let  ammonium  picrate  be 

C.Hj(NOa)30NH4  =  246  grms. 

According  to  the  calculations,*  the  formation  of  this  body  by 
means  of  pure  acid  aud  ammonia  gas — 

C*Hs(N0a)30  (solid)  +  NH;  (gas), 

disengages  +  22'9  Cal.,  which  gives,  for  the  htai  offorrtuUion  of 
t)u  scdtfrom.  its  elements,  for  246  gnns. — 

C,  +  H, -f.  2Na  +  Oj ;  +  58  +  122  +  229  =  +  831  CaL 

Messrs.  Sarrau  and  Vieille'  found  -f  80"1  Cal.  for  combustion  in 
oxygen,  a  value  agreeing  with  the   former  within   the  limit 

»  T«ble  T.  p.  127. 

>  "Comptes  i«udu8  des  a^cee  de  PAcadfinie  des  Sciences,"  torn.  xdH. 
p.  270. 
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of  experimental  errors ;  as  the  difference  does  not  amount  to 
half  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  In  fact,  tJu  hmt 
of  total  combustum  of  this  salt  la,  according  to  calculation  + 
688  CaL,  according  to  experiment  +  691,  for  246  grms.,  or, 
for  1  grm.,  2797  cal. 

3.  We  now  come  to  potassium  picrate — 

C^NOa),KO  =  267  grma. 

According  to  table  iv.,  p.  127,  the  reaction  of  the  acid  and  base — 

C.H^N03)30  (cry8tal.)'+  KHO  (solid) 
-  C,HaK(N03)iO  (solid)  +  H^O  (solid),  gives  off  +  30-5  Cal. 

Admitting  that  K  +  H  +  0  =  KHO  gives  off  +  104-3,  we  get 

for  the  h£at  of  formation  of  potassiuvi  picrate  from  its  eUmerU$, 
for  267  grma. — 

C,  +  Ha  +  K  +  Nj  +  Oi ;  +  58  +  104-3  +  305  -  70-4  = 
+  122-4  caL 

Saxrau  and  VieUle  gave,  for  combnstioa  in  oxygen,  +  117*5 
CaL  The  difference  in  these  values  amounts  to  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion,  thus  l)eing 
within  the  limits  of  error ;  more  so  when  we  take  into  account 
that  the  action  of  the  water,  formed  in  the  combustion,  on  the 
the  potassium  bicarbonate  has  been  disregarded  by  these  writers 
in  their  calculation,  aa  well  as  the  partial  dissociation  of  the 
last-named  salt. 

4.  TVm!  heat  of  total  comhtstion  of  potassium  picnUc,  with 
formation  of  potassium  bicarbonute,  amounts  to  619*7  CaL,  or, 
for  1  grm.,  2321  cal. 

5.  The  explosive  decomposition,  of  potassium  picrate  gives  riae 
to  complex  products  :  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  firee  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  marsh  gas.  The  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  bodies  varies  with  the  conditions. 

Thus  carbonic  acid  and  marsh  ga^  increase  with  the  pressure, 
at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen. 

As  to  the  solid  residue,  it  is  composed  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  cyanide  containing,  according  to  Sarrau  and  Vieille,  the 
third  of  the  alkaline  metal,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon. 
With  a  density  of  charge  of  5,  the  results  observed  by  these 
writers  are  represented  approximately  by  the  following  empiric 
e^oafiioa: — 

leCH^KCNOOsO  =  4KCN  +  GKaCO,  +  2100,  +  52CO  + 
6CH»  +  22N,  +  4H,  4-  7C. 

According  to  this  equation,  an  equivalent  of  potassium  picrate 
(267  grms.)  would  disengage,  in  decomposing,  +  208*4  CaL,  or, 
for  1  grm.,  780  caL 
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§  3.  Nitric  Ethers  from  Alcohols  properly  so  callxd. 

GencrcU  Rciriarhs. 

1.  Nitric  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
alcohols,  accompauied  by  the  substitution  of  the  elements  of 
water  for  those  of  acid  ;  1,  2,  3  to  6,  and  even  mure  equivalents 
of  acid  may  take  the  place  of  H^O,  2H,0,  3HaOto  6HaO,  etc.  in 
the  alcoholic  molecule.     For  instance — 

Nitric  ether.  C^Tl^{JUO)  +  HNO^  ==  C,H.(HNOj)  +  HjO. 
Nitroglycerin,  C3Hi(HaO)s  +  SHNO,  =  C3H^HN0s)3  +  3H,0. 

2.  The  equations  representing  the  formation  of  nitric  ethers 
are  analogous  to  those  for  nitro -com pounds.  But  there  is  a 
fundamental  reaction  that  characterises  the  nitric  ethers ; 
namely,  tbat  they  reproduce  the  aciil  and  original  alcohol,  under 
the  prolonged  influence  of  water  and  dilute  alkalis,  which  does 
not  happen  in  the  case  of  nitro-compounds.  Jieducing  agents 
also  decompose  the  nitric  ethers  with  reproduction  of  the 
original  alcohol,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  nitro-compounds,  the 
aame^^ntb  form  compound  ammonias. 

3.  These  differences  in  reactions  are  correlative  with  the  un- 
equal quantity  of  beat  given  off  in  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
various  oi^nic  compounds.  If  it  gives  rise  to  a  nitro-derivatiTe 
(p.  276),  it  disengages  on  an  average  -f  36  Cat,  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  alcohol,  properly  ao  called,  to  an  ether,  it  disengages  +  5  to 
+  6  Cal.,  and  -h  1 1  Cal.  at  the  most,  in  the  case  of  complex 
bodies  with  analogous  functions,  such  as  cellulose.  It  is  tliis 
that  causes  the  greater  instability  of  nitric  ethers.  The  presence 
of  alkalis,  or  even  moisture,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  change  in 
them  after  a  little  while. 

But  this  I'ircuin stance  gives  greater  energy  to  nitric  ethers  in 
their  use  as  explosives  ;  the  combustive  energy  of  the  nitric  acid 
being  much  less  weakened  at  tlie  time  of  its  first  combination 
with  the  organic  compound. 

This  being  understood,  we  will  now  examine  the  thermal 
formation  of  nitric  ethers,  beginning  with  those  derived  from 
ordinary  alcohol 

1.  NUric  Ether,  CjHtCHNOa)  =  91  grma. 

The  formation  of  this  ether  waa  effected  in  a  calorimeter,  in 
a  direct  manner,  hy  means  of  pure  alcohol  and  nitric  add, 
sp.  gr.  15,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  other  auxiliaiy 
body.  The  product  is  approximately  the  same  aa  would  be 
expected  from  theory.  The  exjjeriment,  as  has  been  said,  can 
be  performed  directly,  but  it  is  a  very  delicate  operation. 

It  is  effected  in  the  apparatus  already  described  (p.  269).  by 
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letting  pure  alcohol  fall,  in  exceedingly  minato  drops,  into  nitric 
acid,  wliich  is  pure  and  free  from  nitrous  compounds.  Witb 
each  addition  the  acid  is  stirred  vigorously,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  local  elevation  of  temperature.  At  the  same  time  th« 
vessel  containing  the  acid  is  moved  about  in  the  water  of  the 
calorimeter,  so  as  to  cause  tlie  gradual  absorption  of  the  heat 
disengaged. 

These  are  essential  conditions.  When  they  are  very  scrnpn- 
lously  observed,  we  succeed  in  avoiding  all  secondary  reactions, 
as  well  as  any  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours,  and  in  con- 
verting the  alcohol  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  into  nitric  ether, 
as  we  can  prove  by  precipitating  the  mixture,  immediately  it  is 
formed,  by  means  of  water,  and  collecting  and  weighing  the 
ether  produced. 

The  addition  of  urea  to  the  pure  nitric  acid  does  not  render 
the  experiment  more  successful ;  but  it  is  different  when  a  less 
concentrated  acid  is  used,  as  in  the  usual  method  of  preparation 
of  nitric  ether. 

The  only  essential  condition  is  that  the  drope  of  alcohol 
should  be  excessively  small,  and  very  rapidly  mixed  with  the 
mass,  so  aa  to  avoid  any  local  elevation  of  temperature,  which 
would  promote  secondary  reactions. 

The  experiment  does  not  always  succeed,  and  it  is  better 
only  to  take  Into  cunHideration  the  calurimetric  measurements 
got  by  means  of  a  successful  reaction.  On  some  occasions  7'6, 
on  others  15  grms.  of  nitric  acid  and  84  grm.  of  alcohol  were 
experimented  upon  by  tlie  author.  After  the  reaction,  the 
products  should  immediately  be  poured  into  water,  otherwise 
a  secondary  reaction  begins  to  manifest  itself  Tlie  latter 
reaction  is  also  quickly  developed  when  pure  nitric  ether,  pre- 
pared befurehand,  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  operation 
which  the  author  was  compelled  to  perfonn  in  the  calorimeter, 
in  order  to  complete  the  data  of  the  calculations  relating  to 
the  formation  of  nitric  ether. 

2.  After  all  calculations,  it  is  found  that  the  formation  of 
nitric  ether — 

C^O  (liquid)  -h  HNO3  Oiq«i<3)  =  (^(HNO,)  (liquid) 
+  HjO  (liquid). 

gives  off  +  6'2  Cal. ;  the  bodies  being  supposed  pure,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  taken  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  heat  of  solution  of  nitric  ether  in  water  was  also 
measured  : 

CaH.CHNOa)  (1  part)  -f-  180  parte  of  water  gives  off  -|-  '99 ; , 
whence  we  get  ^ 

CiHjO  (in  solution)  +  HNO,  (in  solution)  =  CH4(HN0j)  (in 
solution)  -I-  HaO  +  water  absorbs  -  32  CdL 


I 
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We  seo  that  the  tberma!  effect  varies  inversely  with  the  dilu- 
tion Just  as  in  the  case  of  ethyl -sulphuric  acid,  and  those  acida 
allied  to  it 

The  formation  of  nitric  ether  is,  in  this  respect,  analogous 
to  that  of  those  from  organic  acids,  in  which  case  theii'  pro- 
ductiou  causes  absorption  of  heat,  whether  the  bodies  iu  ques- 
tion be  in  solutiou  or  in  a  pure  state.* 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  nitric  ether  from  con- 
centrated acid  gives  rise  to  disengagemeut  of  heat.  This 
opposition  results  from  the  great  difference  of  energy  existing 
between  nitric  acid  in  the  pure  state  and  that  diluted  with 
water. 

3.  The  formation  of  nitric  ether  from  its  elemeuta — 

C,  (diamond)  +  H^  -|-  N  -|-  O3  =  C,H,(HN03)  (liquid), 

gives  off  +  493  Cal.  for  91  gnus.,  or,  for  1  grm.,  542  caL 

4.  Decomposition. — Nitric  ether  may  be  distilled  with  great 
regularity,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  local  overheating. 
The  approach  of  a  tlame,  or  even  a  temperature  of  about  300*, 
causes  the  ether  to  explode  with  violence.  A  terrible  accidout, 
which  happened  at  a  chemical  works  at  St  Denis,  has  shown  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  this 
ether.  The  products  of  thiii  e.xplDuion  have  not  been  analysed. 
The  oxygen  contained  in  the  compound  is,  moreover,  inaufficieut 
to  oxidise  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  even  supposing  tl>e  first 
body  to  be  converted  ouly  into  carbon  muuoxide.  Admitting  the 
following  reaction — 

CaH,(HN03)  ^  2C0  +  HaO  +  3H  -t-  N, 

the  composition  of  the  liquid  ether,  with  the  formation  of  liquid 
water,  would  give  off+  713  Cal.  for  91  grms.  If  the  ether 
and  water  were  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  figures  would  be 
slightly  different,  amounting,  for  1  grm.,  to  787  caL 

6,  The  hecU  of  total  combtistion  of  nitric  ether  by  means  of 
pure  oxygen — 

i[2CaH^(HN03)  -1-  70  a  4C0,  -  5H,0  -  NJ, 
gives  off  -t-  311-2  Cal.  for  91  grms.,  or  3420  caL  for  1  grm. 

2.  NUroglycenn,  CH^HNOj),  =  227  grma. 

1.  Nitroglycerin  was  prepared  in  a  calorimeter,  by  means  of 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  and  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
recently  described  by  M.  Champion ;  conditions  under  which 
the  product  amounts  to  only  four-fifths  of  tlie  theoretical  value. 
owing  to  unavailable  secondary  oxidations.  Quantities  of  1'20I 
grm.  and  1934  grm.  of  glycerin  were  experimented  upon.  It 
^H  ■  *'  Animles  de  Chfniie  et  de  PbyBiqiie,"  5*  s6ric,  torn.  is.  p.  344. 
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was  contained  in  a  lifctle  capsule,  accurately  weighed,  and  poured 
drop  by  drop  into  the  middle  of  the  nitrosulphuric  mixture. 
Wlien  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerin  had  been  poured  out 
the  capsule  was  re-wei^hed ;  the  loss  in  weight  ahowed  the 
quantity  of  glycerin  introduced. 

2.  All  necessary  calculuLious  having  been  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  ordinary  reaction,  i.e,  the  case  in  which  the  substances 
are  taken  in  their  actual  condition — 

CaH^O,  +  3HN0,  =  C3H/HNO3)  +  SHjO. 

gives  ofr4- 14-7 ;  or  +  4*9  for  each  equivalent  of  acid  that  has 

entered  into  combination. 

These  figures,  which  are  rather  below  those  obtained  for  nitric 
ether,  show  that  both  the  acid  and  the  glycerin  have  preserved 
almost  all  their  reciprocal  energy  throughout  the  reaction,  a 
circumstance  which  explains  the  remarkably  easy  decomposition 
of  nitroglycerin  and  the  formidable  effects  thereof. 

3.  Again,  we  find  that 

CaHeO,  (in  solution)  +  SHNOa  (dUut«d)  =  C3Ha(HN0j)>(pur«) 
+  3H3O  (liquid),  absorbs  -  8-8,  or  -  2  9  x  3. 

Therefore  we  have  thermal  inversion,  arising  from  the  solution 
of  the  substances ;  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  nitric  ether.  This  is 
another  point  of  resemblance  between  nitroglycerin  and  ethers 
formed  from  organic  oxy-acida. 

4.  The  heat  of  formation  of  nitroglycerin  from  its  dements  may 
be  calculated  from  its  heat  of  formation,  as  dwluced  from  the 
heat  of  combu£tiou  which  was  observed  by  M.  Louguimne.  We 
thus  find 

C,  (diamond)  +  E^  +  N3  +  0,givea  off  +  98  Cal  for  227  grma., 
or  432  caL  for  1  grm. 

5.  The  heat  of  total  comhttstiim  and  tlie  heat  of  complete  decom- 
position  are,  in  this  case,  interchangeable  terms,  since  nitro- 
glycerin contains  an  excess  of  oxygen — 

^[aQHjCHNOa),  =  6CO3  +  5H,0  +  3N,  +  O} 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  verified  the  reality  of  this  reaction. 

From  the  preceding  data,  we  find  that  the  heat  of  combustion 
la  equal  to  +  356'5  Cals.,  or,  for  1  gnu.,  1570  caL 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  obtained  +  3G0'5  Cal. ;  a  value  agreeing 
as  nearly  as  could  be  expected. 

Nitroglycerin  is  decomposed  differently  if  it  is  ignited  as 
dynamite,  i.e.  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  nitroglycerin, 
and  if  the  gosee  which  are  formed  are  allowed  to  escape  freely, 
under  a  preesare  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.    Sarrau 

>  •<  Comptes  rendue  doa  e&uic6B  de  I'Acad^inie  dos  Soi«oc««,"  torn,  xcili. 

p.  270. 
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and  Vieille  obtained  under  these  conditions,  for  100  Tolumes  of 
gas— 

MO  48-2 

CO  36-9 

CO,  12-7 

H  1-6 

H  1-3 

OH4  ...            ...            .-.  0-8 

These  conditiana  are  similar  to  those  under  which  a  mining 
chaise,  simply  ignited  by  the  cap,  burns  away  slowly  under  a 
low  pressure ;  this  is  called  a  miss-fire. 

3.  Nitr<m.anmU,  CaHjCHNOj^  =  452  gnus. 

1.  This  substance  was  prepared  by  means  of  oitrosiilphuric 
acid.  The  reaction  is  slow  and  somewhat  prolonged.  One  grm. 
of  mannite  and  30  grms.  of  acid  liqoid  were  operated  upon. 
AflenmiTig  the  reaction  to  have  been  complete,  the  numbers  that 
were  observed  gave  +  23-5  CaL  for  the  reaction 

C^HhO,  +  6HN0g  =  CH/HNO,).  +  6H,0, 

;  or  +  3-92  Cal.  per  equivalent  of  fixed  nitric  acid. 

2.  The  heat  0/ formatum  0/  nUromatmUe  from  its  elements  is 
calculated  from  the  above  figures,  iogetlier  with  the  heat  of 
formation  of  mannite,  as  deduced  from  its  heat  of  combustion 
(760  Cal.),  which  was  obtained  by  M.  Eechenberg.    We  thus 

C,  (diamond)  +  H,  +  N,  +  O^  gives  off  +  1565  CaL  for 
452  grms. 

Sarmu  and  Vieille  deduced  £rom  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  nitroraannite  itself  its  heat  of  formaliou,  +  165"1  Cal.  for 
452  grms.,  a  value  sufficiently  close  to  the  above  if  we  take 
into  account  the  heats  of  combustion  given  below;  for  the 
difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion  calculated  and  those 
found  hy  experiment  does  not  amount  to  one -hundredth. 

Thi  heat  of  combustion  of  nitromannite  is  the  same  as  its  ktat 
of  dMompodiion,  this  substance  containing,  like  nitroglycerin, 
an  excess  of  oxj'gen — 

C^3(HN03).  =  6C0,  +  4H3O  +  N,  +  0» 

This  reaction  gives  off,  according  to   calculation,  564  +  276 
-  156-1  =  +  C83-9  CaL  for  452  grms. 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  directly  6785  CaL,  or,  for  1  grm., 
1501  caL 

4.  Heat  of  Formation  of  Nitric  Ethers  in  general 

1.  It  ia  desirable  to  treat  here  of  ethers  formed  from  true 
Icohols,  which  have  simple  functions  (p.  268). 
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AccoTding  to  the  preceding  data,  the  formatioii  of  a  nitric 
ether,  by  means  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  would  give  off,  on  an 
average,  +  5  Cal.  for  each  equivalent  of  fixed  nitric  acid.  This 
quantity  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  heat  of  formation  and 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  nitric  ethers  that  have  not  as  yet  been 
studied. 

2.  Let  us  suppose  an  ether  to  be  formed  &om  an  alcohol, 
represented  by  the  letter  R;  the  ether  being — 

R  +  nHNOa  -  ftHjO. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  the  ether  from  its  elements  will  be 
deduced  from  the  heat  of  formation,  A,  of  the  alcohol  by  the 
following  formula: — 

A  +  41-67t  +  5n  -  69»  =  A  -  22-4». 

It  ia  lower  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  original  body ; 
a  fact  which  distinguishes  ethers  from  nitro-compounds  (p.  276), 
the  heat  of  formation  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  exceeds  that  of 
the  original  substance  by  +  9»  Cat  The  difference,  which  is 
314  Cat  for  each  equivalent  of  fixed  nitric  acid,  denotes  the 
excess  of  energy  of  a  nitric  ether  over  that  of  an  isomeric  nitro- 
derivative,  formed  from  the  same  original  substance ;  benzyl 
nitrate,  for  inatance,  as  compared  with  nitrobenzyl  alcohol, 

3.  7%<  heat  of  decomposition  of  a  nitric  ether  can  thus  be 
calculated  d  priori,  if  its  products  be  known ;  as  in  the  case  in 
which  the  substance  contains  an  excess  of  oxygen, 

4.  Tfie  ficat  of  total  combmtiort  of  a  nitric  ether  is  deduced  in 
all  cases  from  that  of  the  original  alcohol.  This  being  equal  to 
Q,  the  formula  of  the  ether  deduced  from  n  equivalents  of  nitric 
acid  will  contain  nH  less,  and  its  heat  of  combustion  will  be — 

Q  -  34-5n  +  22-471  =  Q  -  121n. 

If,  for  example,  we  take  nitroglycerin  (n  =  3),  we  shall  get 
Q  =  3925  Cal.,  according  to  M.  Lougnioine's  data  for  glycerin, 
^e  heat  of  total  combustion  of  nitroglycerin,  calculated  by 
the  formula,  will  then  be  +  356-2.  Messrs.  Sarr&u  and  Yieille 
found  by  experiment,  +  360-5.  The  discrepancy  amounts  to 
one-hundredth,  and  includes  both  the  error  made  in  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  glycerin  and  also  that  of  nitroglycerin. 

5.  In  order  to  make  tlieae  points  clear,  let  us  calculate,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  formula,  the  formation  of  methyl  nitrate— 

0  +  H,  +  N  +  0,  =  CH,(HNOs). 

The  formation  of  methyl  alcohol  from  its  elements.  A,  =  62 ;  we 
shall  therefore  get  +  39-6  for  the  formation  of  methyl  nitrate/rom 
the  dements. 

The  heat  of  lotai  combustion  of  this  ether  will  be — 

+  157*9  for  77  grms.,  or  2050  cal.  for  1  grm. 


I 
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Aflsumiiig  the  following  eq^uation  to  represent  the  exploaiv€ 
decomposition  of  thia  ether — 

^2CH,(HN0a)  =  CO,  +  CO  +  N,  -f-  3H,0], 

the  heat  disengaged  would  be  4-  123"8  CaL  far  77  gnns.  But 
if  we  prefer  to  assume  that  the  decomposition  answers  to  the 
formuLEk — 

J(2C0,  +  N,  +  H,  +  2H,0). 

we  shall  get  +  124-1  Cal.,  which  is,  to  all  intents,  the  same. 
This  gives  for  1  grm.,  1602  cal. 
6.  Let  us  also  take  tlie  formation  of  ethylene  nitrate — 

CaHa(HNOj)„ 

A»  «  111*7,  derived  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  glycol,  as 
observed  by  M.  Louguinine.  The  quantity  +  GG-9  Cal.  for 
1  equivalent  =  152  grms.  thus  expresses  the  iuat  of  foTUiation 
fTom  the  elements. 

The  heat  of  decompontion  will  in  this  caae  be  identical  with 
the  heat  of  iotai  combustion/'— 

CjH^HNO,),  =  200,  +  2HjO  +  N, 

gives  off  +  258-8  Cal.  for  152  grms.,  or,  for  1  grm.,  1956  cal. 

Since  it  does  not  contain  any  excess  of  oxygen,  ethylene 
nitrate  must  therefore  be  an  explosive  substance  with  maximum 
effect. 

5.  Nitric.  Derivatives  from  Complex  Alcohoh. 

1.  We  may  now  proceed  to  nitric  derivatives  produced  from 
alcohols  of  complex  function.  The  only  ones  that  have  been 
studied  from  a  thermal  point  of  view  are  cellulose  and  its 
isomers,  which  are  alcoholic  ethers,  themselves  derived  &om 
glucose,  an  aldehydic  alcohol.' 

2.  These  compounds,  when  treated  with  water  or  alkalis,  do 
not  decompose  in  a  Bimple  manner,  i.e.  so  as  to  reproduce  the 
original  nitric  acid  and  cellulose ;  but  give  rise  to  complex 
reactions,  which  are  imperfectly  known,  and  in  which  the 
aldehydic  function  seems  to  play  a  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  treated  with  reducing  agents,  so 
as  to  canse  the  destruction  of  the  nitric  acid,  they  reproduce 
the  cellulose,  which  still  retains  its  original  properties. 

3.  Hie  greater  stability  possessed  by  this  class  of  nitric  de- 
rivatives, when  treated  with  agents  of  hydration,  corresponds, 
as  we  shall  show,  to  the  greater  heat  of  nitration,  i.e.  to  the 
more  considerable  loss  of  energy  in  the  act  of  preparation.* 

Only  two  derivatives  of  this  order  have  been  studied  from  a 
thermal  point  of  view,  viz.  gun-cotton  and  xyloidin. 

1  Seo  the  aottior's  "  Trai^  ^l^mcDtaire  de  Clitmie  organtqiM,"  torn.  i.  p.  371. 
1S81.    Dimod. 
■  See  the  Uieorea  oq  p.  123. 
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6.  HUrostarch  (Xyloidin). 

1.  This  bod;  answera  to  the  foimula  in  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

C,H„0,  +  HNO,  =  CAO^CHNOg)  +  H,0, 

Qr  rather,  to  a  multiple  of  this  formula,  if  we  admit  that  starch 
is  it«elf  a  coiideosed  body,  derived  from  several  molecules  of 
glucoee— 

nCeHiA  -  «H,0  «  CenHi^nOsTi. 

Since  thf:  value  of  n  is  not  definitely  known  as  yet,  it  ia  con- 
venient, for  tlie  sake  of  simplicity,  to  reduce  the  data  to  a  value 
ofA»  1. 

2.  Nitrostarch  was  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  dry  starch  and 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  lo.     It  was  found  that  the  reaction — 

gives  off  I2'4  Cal,  the  nitrostarcb  separating  out  in  a  solid 
form. 

This  is  almost  the  same  value  for  each  equivalent  of  fixed 
acid  as  we  get  for  gun-cotton. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  value  is  double  that  got  for  nitric 
ether  and  nitroglycerin,  while  it  is  only  a  third  of  the  heat 
disengaged  in  the  formation  of  nitrobenzene.  Gun-cotton  and 
xyloidin  behave  as  substances  intermediate  between  nitro-com- 
pounds  and  normal  nitric  ethers ;  they  also  resist  alkalis  far 
better  than  nitric  ethers. 

3.  The  Juat  of  formation,  of  nitrostarch  from  its  elemmts  may 
be  calculated,  if  we  admit,  with  M.  Rechenbeix,  that  the  heat 
of  total  combustion  of  starch  is  equal  to  -f-  72G  Cal, ;  its  heat  uf 
formation  will  be  equal  theu  to  183  GaL  We  shall  find,  theUj 
that 

Cb  +  H,  +  N  +  0,  gives  off  +  183  +  41-6  +  12'4  -  69  = 
+  168  Cal.  for  207  gnns., 

or,  for  1  grm.,  812  caL 

4.  The  hiat  of  decomposition  could  only  be  calculated  if  the^ 
products  of  this  deoompoaition  were  given ;  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  beeti  studied,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in 
the  compound  is  far  from  being  anflicient  for  its  complete  com- 
bustion. 

5.  The  heat  of  total  combustion  ia  equal  to  706'5  Cal.  for  207 
grms.,  or,  for  1  grm.,  3413  cal. 

7.  Pemiiro-cdlvlose,  or  Gun-cotton, 

1.  This  substance  results  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
ceUuloBO,  the  latter  being  taken  under  the  particular  form 
of  cotton.  Kitric  acid  replaces  the  elements  of  water  of  the 
cellulose,  without  altering  in  any  way  its  physical  appearance. 
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Several  compoimds  may  in  thie  way  be  formed,  dietiDgnistied 
&om  each  other  by  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  which  they  contain. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  they  are  generally  classilied  under 
three  heads — 


MononitTocelluToBO 

DinitrocellulftBe 

TrinitroceUulofie 


CjH,0,(HNO,) 
C.H.0j(HN0j, 


but  these  proportions  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fonnula  for  cotton  is  higher  than  CaHwOs ; 
it  is  a  multiple  of  this  quantity.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  indicated  by  the  third  formula  ia  somewhat  Iiigher 
than  the  maximum  quantity  that  is  ever  united  to  the  cotton ; 
in  fact,  the  latter  falls  appreciably  below  this  value,  according 
to  most  exact  analyses  and  syntheses.  As  no  other  thermtd 
experiiuenta  have  as  yet  been  made  with  gun-cotton^  we  pro- 
pose to  disciisa  this  compound  in  detaiL 

Admitting  the  formula  of  cellulose  to  be  CmH«Oj,,  the  for- 
muhe  of  gun-cotton  that  best  represent  that  formed  in  the 
experiments  are  the  following: — 

C«E»,0,o(HN03);„,  or  Ca,H„0^HN03)u. 

The  slight  difference  between  the  two  formula  is  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  carbon  retained  in  the  ashes  under  the 
form  of  carbonate,  which  is  disregarded  in  the  second  formula. 
The  latter,  however,  seems,  on  thf  whole,  preferable. 

2.  Gun-cotton  was  prepared  in  a  calorimeter  by  means  of 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  in 
the  preparation  of  nitrobenzene  (p.  270).  1'188  and  1'241  grm. 
of  dry  (X)tton  were  used.  The  reaction  being  prolonged,  the 
e-xperiment  was  each  time  stopped  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes. 
The  gun-cotton  was  then  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  which 
gave  the  proportion  of  acid  fixed.  This  proportion  was  found  to 
be  somewhat  below  that  corresponding  to  complete  nitration, 
but  the  experiment  had  not  lasted  long  enough  for  this.  In 
each  case  9  equivalents  of  nitric  acid,  instead  of  10  or  11,  were 
fixed  on  to  CnH^oOan- 

From  the  result'^  obtained,  we  calculate  the  heat  given  off  to 
be  102  Cal.  for  OHKO^;  or,  +  114  CaL  for  each  equivalent  of 
lixed  nitric  acid.  We  may,  therefore,  admit  that  the  fixing  of 
llHNOj,  according  to  the  formula 

C3,H«0j„  +  llHKOs  -  IIHA 

would  disengage  +  125  4  Cal. ;  or  +  114  CaL  for  the  fonnula 

Ca,H«.0»  +  IOHNO3  -  10H,O, 

which  represent*  the  conventional  composition  of  gun-cotton. 

3.  The  value  -f  11'4  is  very  near  that  of -f-  124  found  for 
nitrostarch,  which  jnstiiies  us  to  a  certain  extent  in  assuming 
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that  for  each  nitric  equivalent  fixed  on  to  a  carbohydrate,  a 
heat  of  about  -K  12  Cat,  on  an.  average,  is  liberated.  Thi& 
value,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  doable  that  of  the  beat  of  formation 
of  the  nitric  ethers  properly  ao  called. 

4  In  order  to  deduce  from  this  the  heat  of  formation  of  gun- 
cotton  from  its  elements,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
heat  of  formation  of  cotton  itself,  which  is  at  present  unknown. 

5.  Messrs.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  measured  the  htat  given  off 
in  the  decomposiii&n  of  gun-cotton.  As  this  varies  with  the  con- 
ditions, they  give  results  for  the  decomposition  that  furnishes 
the  following  piwiucta.  15C0  4-  9C0a  +  IIH  +  IIX  +  9HaO. 
From  this  we  deduce,  for  the  heat  of  total  combustion  of  gun- 
cotton — 

C:m  +  H«  +  UN  +  Ota  (=  1143  grms.),  the  value  +  633  Cal. 

On  oxidising  the  gun-cotton  by  means  of  ammomum  nitrate, 
they  obtained  a  result  leading  to  -f>  G98  CaL  The  discrepance 
in  the  two  values  shows  tlie  difficulty  of  carrying  out  experi- 
ments which  arc  of  this  nature,  and  are  based  upon  complicated 
reactions.  The  above  figures  may,  however,  serve  as  approximate 
data  until  the  discovery  of  a  more  definite  method. 

According  to  the  first  value,  the  heat  of  total  comhi^ion  of 
gun-cotton  in  free  oxygen  would  be  562'6  cal.  for  1  grm. 

The  heat  of  formation  from  ita  elements  would  be  624  CaL  for 
1143  gnns. 

6.  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  explosive  decom- 
position of  gun-cotton  conducted  iu  a  closed  vessel  and  at 
constant  volume ;  this  formed  the  subject  of  a  carefully  studied 
and  very  interesting  paper  by  Messrs.  Sarrau  and  Vieille.' 
They  found  that  the  volume  of  the  gases  (reduced  to  0*  and 
760  rams.),  and  aUo  their  relative  proportion,  vary  with  the 
density  of  charge,  i.e.  with  the  pressure  developed  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion.     These  are  some  of  the  results — 


OOl 


0-023 


02 


0-3 


668-6 

670-8 

682>4 

.^_ 

49-3 

433 

37-6 

34-7 

21-7 

24-6 

27-7 

30-6 

12-7 

17-2 

18-4 

17-4 

16-3 

1&9 

15-7 

15-6 

0-0 

trac« 

0-6 

1-6 

Density  of  ctiarf^         

Volam«  of  gaava  (reduced]  per 

gnu.  of  nuattirial        

,C0 

I  CO 

ComprMition  of   the  gasosin  * 

per  100  volumes 


From  this  table  it  follows  that  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen  increase  with  the  dtuisity  of  charge;  whereas  that 
of  carbon  monnade  diminishes.  "VVe  notice,  moreover,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  appreciable  and  increasing  quantity  of  marsh  gae. 

*  "  Comptes  renduB  des  e^aocKS  de  I'Acsad&nie  doe  Sciences."  torn.  ic. 
p.  1068. 
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If  we  disregard  it^  the  following  formula  express  these  facts : — 

C«H«0^HNO,),.  = 

Density  001 
„       0-023 
„       0-21 
„       0-2 

Thus,  with  low  densities  of  charge,  the  reaction  prodaces 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  which 
are  repreaeuttid.  to  all  inteuta,  by  the  simple  ratio,  4,  2,  1, 
whereas,  under  greater  densities,  the  quantities  produced 
approximate  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  limit — 

24C0  +  24COa  +  17H,  +  12HaO  +  UN,. 

We  may  assume  that  the  last  formula  fairly  represents  the 
mode  of  dewmiposition  rtialiaed  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
practice  in  which  gun-cotton,  with  great  densities  of  charge,  is 
used. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  nitric  oxide  nor  any  other 
nitrous  vapours  are  produced  in  the  explosive  decomposition  of 
gun-cotton  in  a  closed  vessel 

7.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  gun-cotton  is  ignited  by  means 
of  a  red-hot  wire,  and  the  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  freely, 
under  a  pressure  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  heated.  Under  these  conditions, 
which  are  those  of  a  miss-flrB,  the  above-mentioned  writers 
obtained  per  100  vols. 


See  table,  p.  33. 


This  again  shows  the  multiplicity  of  decomposition  that  the 
same  explosive  substance  can  undergo  (see  p.  7). 
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DIAZO-COMPOUNDS — DIAZOBEKZEyE  NITBATE. 
§  1.  GeN£KAL  KEMAKKa. 

1.  NiTBOGENODS  organic  compounds  are  derived  from  mineral 
substances  containing  nitrogen  by  their  combustion  with  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  this  combustion  being  accompanied  by 
the  separation  of  the  elements  of  water.^ 

We  thus  obtain — either  derivatives  from  the  hydrogenated 
componnds  of  nitrogen,  such  as  those  from  ammonia,  alkalis, 
and  amides,  which  were  discussed  iu  Ckapter  VI.,  and  those 
from  hydroxylamine,  with  wliieh  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  this 
point,  or  derivatives  from  oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  the  nitric  derivatives,  i.f.  the  nitric  ethers  and  nitro- 
compounds discussed  iu  Chapter  VIII. ;  to  these  we  may  add,  ou 
the  same  principle,  nitrous  derivatives,  nitrous  etlinra,  nitroso- 
compounda,  not  a»  yet  used  as  explosive  substances,  and 
hyponitrous  derivatives,  hardly  known. 

2.  The  hydrogenated  and  oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen 
may  also  be  associated  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  etc,  in 
the  formation  of  the  same  organic  derivative ;  they  form  bodies 
of  complex  function,  whicli  are  designated  by  the  names  diazo-, 
triazo-,  etc,  derivatives. 

Now,  compounds  of  this  order  seem  to  be  called  upon  to  play 
some  part  in  the  application  of  explosive  subatancea.  Let  us 
take  the  simplest  of  them,  viz.  those  derived  from  ammonia 
ant!  nitrous  acid,  associated  simultaneously  with  the  same 
organic  compound.  Such  a  one  is  diazobenzene,  derived  &om 
phenol  and  the  two  above-mentioned  nitrogenous  compounds — 

C^,0  +  HNO3  +  NH3  -  SHaO  =  CgE^N* 

Such  a  body  contains  the  nitrogenous  residues  both  of  ammonia 

*  "  Traits  ^^menloire  de  Chiniie  OrRanique,"  by  MM.  BertLelot  and 
Jongflciscb,  Una.  U.  p.  313.    1881.    Duuod. 
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and  of'  nitrotis  acid.  Under  certain  conditions  it  takes  up  tlie 
elements  of  water,  reproducing  phenol  and  free  nitrogen — 

C,H,Na  +  H,0  =  C,H,0  +  N» 

In  this  case  the  nitrogen  is  produced  by  the  reciprocal  reaction 
of  the  two  nitrogenous  components,  preuBely  as  in  iUj  produc- 
tion from  the  direct  reaction  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid,  the 
original  generators. 

3.  The  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  a  diazo-cowpouml 
is  far  below  tliat  which  would  be  produced  in  the  formation  of 
nitrogen  by  the  direct  reaction  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  aoid. 
In  other  words,  the  water  eliminated  in  the  original  reaction 
that  engenders  the  diazo-compound,  did  not  at  the  time  of  its 
formation  give  off  the  same  quantity  of  heat  aa  if  it  had  been 
formed  directly  by  the  reaction  of  the  two  nitrogenous  generators 
in  a  ftee  state.  Thus,  the  diazo-compound  contains  an  excess 
of  energy  which  renders  it  liable  to  sudden  decom position.  It  la 
a  highly  explosive  body.  This  theory  leads  ua  to  foresee  the 
explosive  properties  of  diazo-compounds.  Only  one  of  these 
has,  as  yet,  been  studied  from  this  point  of  view ;  namely, 
diazobenzene ;  and  its  properties  fully  bear  out  the  forecasts 
of  this  theory.  For  purposes  of  application  diazobenzenc 
nitrate  is  especially  worthy  of  study.  It  is  a  crystalliiiu 
compQuml,  more  easily  handled  than  diazobenzene  itself,  and 
containing,  besides,  a  greater  amount  of  energy,  on  account 
of  the  additional  presence  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  calculated 
to  exercise  an  oxidising  action  upon  the  carbon.  M.  Vieille 
and  the  author  have  studied  its  thermal  and  mechanical 
properties. 


§   2.    DlAZOBENZEVE  NlTRATE. 

1.  Biazobenzene  nitrate  is  an  explosive  substance  which  is 
solid  and  crystalline.     It  answers  to  tlie  formula — 

its  equivalent  being  equal  to  167. 

It  has  been  proptwed  to  use  this  body  as  a  priming.  In 
Tirtue  of  its  various  modes  of  decomposition  it  is  now  employed 
in  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  colouring  matters. 

M.  Vieille  and  the  author  have  studied  its  preparation, 
stability,  density,  and  al.so  its  detonation  (both  with  respect  to 
the  heat  disengaged  and  also  to  the  nature  of  the  products),  its 
heat  of  combustion  and  of  formation  from  the  elements,  and 
lastly,  the  pressures  developed  by  its  detonation  in  a  closed 
vessel ;  but  the  examination  of  this  Inst  branch  of  the  subject 
will  be  reserved  for  Book  III. 

2,  Preparation.     Aniline  is  the  starting-point  in  the  pre- 

V  2 
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paiation  of  diazobenzene ;  that  used  in  the  experiiueuU  waa 
of  excellent  quality  as  regards  purity. 

3.  Diozobeazene  nitrate  was  prepared  by  the  well-known 
(Griess's)  process  of  treating  aniline  nitrate  with  nitrous  acid. 
Hve  to  6  grniB.  of  pure  aniline  nitrate  were  taken.  This  waa 
pounded  and  mixecl  with  a  little  water,  so  aa  to  form  a  paste, 
which  was  placed  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  a  refrigerating  mix- 
ture. A  currant  of  nitrous  auid  was  ttien  slowly  introduced  into 
it,  tlie  mixture  being  continually  stirred,  so  as  to  carefully  avoid 
any  heating.  The  liquid  at  first  turns  a  deep  red,  but  afterwards 
assumes  a  lighter  tint.  As  soon  as  it  becins  to  give  off  nitrogen 
the  operation  is  stopped.  We  then  add  to  the  liquid  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  suh.sequently  an  excess  of  ether,  which 
precipitates  diazobenzene  nitrate.  The  latter  is  washed  upon  a 
uloth  with  pure  ether;  it  is  then  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
In  this  way  07  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  yield  was  obtaineil. 

4.  Stnhility.  Diazobenzene  nitrate  placed  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  protected  from  the  light,  has  been  preserved  for  two 
montlis  and  longer,  without  alteration.  When  exposed  to  day- 
light, it  becomes  pink,  and  then  changes  more  and  more, 
although  slowly. 

Tills  ulturation  is  much  more  marked  under  the  influence  of 
moisture ;  the  compound  first  emits  an  odour  of  phenol,  and 
assumes  a  peculiar  tint ;  theo,  after  a  time,  it  expands,  becoming 
black  and  giving  off  gases.  Merely  breathing  upon  this  com- 
pound will  cause  it  to  turn  red. 

On  contact  with  water,  it  is  immediately  destroyed,  giving  ofi" 
nitrogen,  phenol,  and  various  other  products — 

CnjN.NOa  -^  H,0  =  C»HeO  +  N,  -(-  HNO,. 

Diazobenzene  nitrate  is  qnite  as  sensitive  to  a  shock  as  mercuric 
fulminate ;  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  or  rubbed  rather 
vigorously,  it  detonates.  It  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  moisture  and  liglit  than  the  fulmiuatti. 

5.  When  heated  beyond  90**,  diazobenzene  nitrate  detonates 
with  extreme  violence.  Below  this  temperature  it  decomposes 
gradually  and  witliout  detonation ;  at  least,  when  it  is  heated 
in  small  quantities.  We  see  by  this  that  diazolwnzene  nitrate 
is  much  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  mercuric  fulminate — a 
compound  whose  point  of  deflagration  under  the  same  conditions 
is  about  195^ 

6.  Density.  The  density  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  has  been 
found  to  be  eqnal  to  137,  by  means  of  the  volumenometer, 
or  one-third  that  of  the  fulminate.  A  high  pressure  slowly 
brought  to  bear  on  this  body  brings  it  to  an  apparent  density 
approximating  to  unity. 

7.  Conipoftitj/m.  05  grm.  burnt  by  detonation  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of   pure  oxygen,  gave  the    theoretical   proportion   of 
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carbonic  acid  to  within  about  g^ttth  (less).  Tinjre  was  neither 
carbon  monoxide  nor  any  other  combustible  gas  in  the  residue. 
Experiments  were  made  with  0*5  grm.,  suspended  by  means 
of  a  metallic  wire,  capable  of  being  matie  i-ed-hot  by  an  electric 
current,  in  the  centre  of  a  platinum  vessel  filled  with  pure 
oxygen.  The  average  of  two  experiments  gave  0'42%  carbonic 
acid ;  the  quantity  ^culated  being  0-43  grm. 

8.  HetU  of  formatioit  from  tht  eUmcnts.  According  to  the 
total  heat  of  combustioD,  which  will  be  given  farther  on — 

C,  (diamond)  +  Hj  +  N,  +  O3  =  CeH^N^NOj,  absorbs  -  47-7  CaL 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid,  H  +  N  +  30  =  HNO3  (liquid), 
gives  oiT  +  416  CaL  ;  we  therefore  conclude  that,  taking  into 
aocount  the  nitric  acid  previously  existing — 

C(  +  H,  +  N,  +  HNO3  (liquid)  =  C,H^jN03  absorbs  -  89  Cal. 

This  value  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  heat  of  formation 
of  diazobeuzene  itself.  But  we  have  to  subtract  from  it  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  combination  of  the  diazobeuzene  with 
the  nitric  fund.  Kut  free  diaxobenztme  is  itself  a  liquid  \iody, 
too  imperfectly  deBued  to  have  enabled  one  to  study  it. 

However  tMs  may  be,  these  negative  valuer  correspond  very 
well  with  tlie  explosive  properties  so  cliaractcristic  of  this 
compound. 

The  decomposition  of  diazobenzcne  nitrate  by  means  of  water, 
with  the  reproduction  of  dissolved  phenol  and  dilute  nitric 
acid — 

CHjNaNOj  +  H,0  =  CH»0  +  Na  +  HNOa  (diluted). 

gives  off  +  108-1  Cal. 

9.  Meat  of  dei&naiioK.  This  term  is  used  to  express  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  simple  explosion  of  diazobeuzene  nitrate, 
an  explosion  that  gives  risti  to  complex  products. 

This  explosion  was  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  in  a 
steel  bomb  lined  with  platinum ;  it  was  ignited  by  means  of 
the  galvanic  heating  of  a  fine  platinum  wire.  The  nitrate  was 
placed  in  a  little  tin  cartridge,  which  was  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  the  bomb,  so  as  to  avoid  local  actions  arising  out  of 
contact  with  the  walls. 

The  results  (in  two  experiments  which  were  made  upon 
1-6  grms.)  were:  688-9  and 686-6  Cal.;  the  mean  being  687'7  Cal. 
per  kgm.,  or  6877  cal.  per  grnt  Tliis  gives  for  an  equi- 
valent (=  167  grms.)  +  i  148  Cal.,  at  a  constant  volume. 

10.  The  volumes  (reduced)  of  the  gases  produced  were  8157 
and  820  litres;  average  =  817"8  litree  per  kgm.,  or  136"6 
litres  per  equivalent  (167  grms.). 

11.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  tliat  were  made. 
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%.€.  with  a  low  density  of  charge,  the  composition  of  these 
was  as  follows : — 


gases 


HON 

...      3-2 

or,  for  136-6  litres 

4-4 

CO 

...    48*65 

n 

...      66-4 

<Ht 

...      2-15 

» 

2-9 

H 

...      27-7 

n 

...      37-9 

N 

...      18-8 

H 

...      250 

1(H>0 


136-6 


It  may  be  observed  in  this  explosive  decomposition— 

(a)  That   a  considerable  quantity  of   hydrocyanic  acid  is 

formed. 

(h)  That  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  to  within  about  one-hun- 

dredtb,  is  found  aa  carbon  monoxide ;  i.e.  the  cariwn  takes  up 

all  the  oxygen,  while  water  is  not  formed  to  any  appreciable 

extent  in  the  detonation. 

(c)  That  only  three  quarters  of  the  nitrogen  is  disengaged  iu  a 
free  state,  oue-iifteenth  being  given  off  as  hydrocyamc  acid.  The 
remainder  is  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  products  of  the  ex- 
plosion ;  a  fraction,  however — about  oue-fiflh  of  the  surplus 
nitrogen — is  found  condensed  as  ammonia,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently ;  but,  all  allowance  being  made,  the  greater  part  (about 
half  an  equivalent)  remains  united  with  the  carbon,  under  the 
form  of  a  siwjcial  fixed  nitrogenous  compound. 

(d)  That  the  free  hydrogen  amounts  to  almost  three  and  a  half 
equivalents  out  of  the  five  equivalents  that  the  substance  con- 
taiu«d  ;  one  half  equivalent  goes  to  form  marsh  j^aa,  another 
half  e(iuivalent  goes  Ut  fonn  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
the  last  half  equivalent  remains  united  with  the  carbon. 

{()  That  exactly  half  the  carbon  forms  carbon  monoxide.  A 
ninth  of  the  remainder  goes  to  form  hydrocyanic  acid  and  marsh 
gas. 

(J)  That  the  solid  residue  contains  nearly  half  (|)  its  weight 
of  carbon.  A  ninth  of  the  remainder  enters  into  the  acid  and 
maTsh  gas.  The  gross  compoaitioii  of  the  reaiilne  approximates 
pretty  closely  to  the  proportions  represented  by  CaHjN, ;  it  is 
therefore  a  carbon  rich  in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  combined 
under  the  form  of  condensed  and  polymerised  bodies  of  the 
paracyanr^en  type. 

(g)  That  the  gaseous  products  comprise,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  preceding  analyses,  75-9  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
of  the  substance.  A  direct  experiment  effected  by  observing 
the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  when  the  gases  are  allowed 
to  escape  freely  after  the  explosion,  gave  756. 

{h)  Tliat,  therefore,  the  solid  residue  comprises  24'1  per  cent, 
by  weight.  It  exists  as  charcoal  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  which  is  very  voluminous  and  emits  an  anmioniacjil 
odour.     The   quantitative  analysis  of  free   ammonia  in   the 
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residue  v&a  effected  without  heat  by  means  of  the  Schloesing 
process,  when  it  was  found  to  represent  Oil  grm.  per  gramme 
of  the  explosive  compound.  In  the  gases  themselves,  we  found 
0"00042  grm.  of  ammonia. 

12.  Tlie  following  table  sums  up  these  results,  the  weights 
being  expressed  in  parts  per  thousand : — 


(free 

uu I  in  the  fonn  of  ITCN 

V combined  in  the  chaiCMl 
.    in  the  fbmi  of  CO 

free 

(in  the  form  of  CIL 

}      ».       .,.     NH, 
V  combined  in  tho  charcoa] 
/in  the  form  of  CO 
J       ,.  ,.    HCN 

I     ,.       ,.  cn 

l^      „  „    fix6d  matt«r 

Gaseous  prodiicts         ...    769Vlirtrtn 
Bedidiie 230-^r'^ 


Oxygen 


Hydrogen 


Otrbon 


189-7) 
16-7  V  216-6 

9-2) 

86-6 


29-9 


216-8) 
14-3  [  239-6  ) 
9-5)  }  431-; 

230*3  J 


The  result,  769*7,  is  higher  than  the  weight  of  gas  given  above 
(75B'(>),  as  it  inoliides  the  ammonia. 

13.  Etpiation  of  decomposition.  We  see,  from  this  table  and 
from  the  diacussion  that  arose  when  these  gases  were  being 
studied,  that,  if  we  disregard  the  complications  caused  by 
secondary  formations  (hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  marsh  gas;, 
the  principal  reaction  is  reduced  to  the  following : — 

C^H^jNOa  =  3C0  +  3C  +  5H  +  3N. 

In  reality,  about  one-tenth  of  the  carbon  that  is  not  combined 
with  the  oxygen,  remains  united  with  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
in  a  gaseous  form,  constituting  marsh  gas  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
One-third  of  the  hydrogen  goes  to  form  these  same  gases, 
together  with  ammonia  and  fixed  compounds.  Lastly,  one- 
fourth  of  the  nitrogen  goes  to  form  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  nitrogenised  charcoal. 

14.  The  simple  decomposition  of  dlazohenzene  nitrate  so  as 
to  give  carbon  monoxide  and  free  elements — 

SCO  +  30  (diamond)  +  5H  -f-  3N, 

shonld  disengage  201-6  CaL  at  constant  pressure ;  i.e.  204'7  Cal. 
at  constant  volume  according  to  the  heat  of  total  combustion, 
instead  of  -f  114-8,  which  was  actually  found.  This  proves  that 
the  formation  of  secondary  products  has  absorbed  —  89-9  Cal. 

Such  an  absur{>tion  of  heat  results  principally  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nitrogenised  charcoal ;  the  exothermal  formation  of 
ammonia  and  marsh  gas  almost  counterbalancing  the  endu- 
thermal  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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Thia  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  result ;  accordini; 
to  which  the  carburet*,  that  are  only  slightly  hydrogenated,  and 
the  carbonaceoua  substances,  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ener^^y  of  their  complex  generators  ;  their  energy  exceeds  more 
or  less  that  of  the  elements  themselves. 

Tliis  remark,  which  was  at  first  made  concerning  acetylene, 
has  a  very  wide  application  in  pyrogcncous  decompositions  ;  it 
explains  the  singular  conditions  under  which  certain  endothermal 
compounds  are  generated,  at  the  very  moment  that  organic  com- 
pounds are  destroyed  by  heat 

15.  Heal  of  total  can^bustion.  Combustion  waa  started  by 
galvanic  ignition  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxygen.  It  gave  off,  for  167  grms.  (1  equiv.),  +  783'9  Cal. 
at  constant  volume  (two  experiments),  which  girea  782'9  Cal. 
at  constant  pressure ;  or,  for  1  grm.,  4694  ^H  at  constant 
volume. 

If  the  oxidation  is  complete,  the  reaction  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  equation : — 

i[2C,H^,N03+  230  =  l2C0a  +  5H,0  +  3NJ 

The  heai  of  eom&tutum  by  oxygen  vnth  reprodudion  of  nitric 
acid — 

C,HjN,N03  +  70,  =  6CO3  +  2H,0  +  N,  +  HNO„ 

would  give  off,  in  addition,  the  heat  of  formation  of  nitric  acid 
combined  with  two  equivalents  of  water — 

HNO^  2HA 

or  +  46*6 ;  altogether  4-  829-6  Cal. 


I 
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BEAT  OT  FORMATION   OF  MZRCimiC  FULUINATL 

1.  We  know  the  part  played  by  mercuric  fulminate  in  the 
manufacture  of  priming.  Tliis  compound  probably  belongs  to 
the  claaa  of  diazo- compounds.  M.  Vieille  and  the  author  liave 
studied  its  heat  of  decomposition,  from  which  may  be  determined 
the  htiut  of  formation. 

2.  The  fulminate  used  in  our  experiments  was  taken  from  the 
regulation  detonators  used  by  the  Government.  These  deto- 
nators contain  lo  grm.  of  fulminate,  and  are  manufactured  at 
Arras. 

3.  Its  analysis  gave — 


CUraUud. 

c      .. 

6-3fi 

0 

8-45 

0       .. 

.      110b 

0 

..       11-30 

N 

9-60 

N       . 

9-86 

Hg      .. 

.      71-30 

Hg     . 

..      70-40 

100-34 


100-0 


The  mercury  was  weighed  as  sulphide,  the  substance  having 
previously  been  oxidised  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate.  It  is  slightly  in  excess.  This  feet  arises 
ftom  the  presence  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  metallic  mercury 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  substance. 

The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  were  determined  volumetrically 
after  detonation  of  the  substance.  The  hydrogen  may  be  dis- 
K'garded,  ita  presence  being  duo  to  some  accidental  circumstance. 
The  carbon  and  oxygen  were  determined  together,  as  carbon 
monoxide  after  detonation,  by  which  only  slight  traces  of 
carbonic  acid  are  produced.  In  fact,  five  experiments  gave  for 
one  gramme  of  the  substance,  234*2  cc.,  containing,  per  100 
volumes— 

COj         0-15 

CO  65-70 

H  3226 

H  1-80 

requires  235 "6  cc. 
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The  detonation  should  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  in  order  to  avoid  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
monoxide. 

4.  ITcat  of  decompontion.  Detonation,  effected  in  the 
calorinietric  bomb,  gave  for  one  equivalent  (  =  284  grms.)  -i- 
116  Cal.  at  constant  volume,  which  corresponds  to  tlie  following 
decompoaitioii : — 

CHg(NO^CN  =  2C0  +  Na  4-  Hg, 

or  114"5  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  which  for  one  grm.  =  403 
cal. 

According  to  this  equation,  only  carbon  monoxide^  nitrogen, 
and  mercury  vapour  are  formed.  One  only  of  these  bodies  ia  a 
coiiipuund ;  it  is  stable  and  not  susceptible  of  dissociation,  which 
accounts  for  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion.  Moreover,  the 
heat  is  disengaged  at  &nt,  and  all  the  gases  are  produced  without 
the  occurrence  during  cooling  of  any  progressive  recombination, 
which  would  tend  to  moderate  the  expansion  and  diminish  the 
violence  of  the  first  sliock. 

Thu  condensation  of  the  mercury  vapour,  however,  exercises 
an  influence  of  this  kind ;  but  only  after  the  principal  cooling 
has  lowered  the  temperature  below  360° 

6.  Seat  of  formation  from  the  dementi.  From  the  above 
data  we  find  that 

Cj  (diamond)  +  Hg  -f-  N,  +  0, 
absorbs  +  SIS  -  114-5  *=  -  62-9  Cal.  for  284  grms. 

There  is,  therefore,  absorption  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  the' 
fulminate — a  property  ia  concordance  with  the  explosive 
character  of  the  substance. 

6.  HecU  of  tdal  comhuttvm.  Admitting  the  following  re- 
action— 

CHg(N03)CN'  +  03  =  2C0a  +  Hg  +  N^, 

we  shall  get  +  2509  CaL  for  one  equivalent ;  or  for  one  grmj 
883  cal 

This  combustion  may  be  effected,  in  the  case  of  primings,  by 
mixing  potasaium  chlorate  with  the  fulminatn,  wliich  causes 
the  heat  disengaged  to  amount  to  +  202-9  Cal.  per  equivalent. 
But  in  this  instance  we  are  heating  40C'6  grms.  of  material 
instead  of  284  grms ;  we  get  then  for  one  grm.,  647  cal. 

We  should  also  note  the  effects  of  expansion,  due  to  the  dia- 
sociation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  renders  the  mixture  less 
sudden  in  its  effects  than  pure  fulminate. 


CHAPTER   XL 

HBATS  OF   FORMATION  OP  THE  CYANOGEN  BERIKS. 
§   1.  HiaTORICAL. 

Few  series  of  compounds  in  chemistry  are  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  cyanogen,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
radical  that  constitutAS  the  characteristic  pivot  of  the  series.  It 
is  the  only  electro-negative  radical  that  has,  \\p  to  the  present, 
been  isolated.  The  exceptional  properties  of  simple  cyanides, 
with  their  resemlilanoe  to  the  aalta  of  the  halogen  elumeiits,  and 
the  still  more  singular  properties  of  the  double  cyanide-s,  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  cyanogen  series,  tieveral  of  the  compounds 
derived  from  it  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

In  1871>  1875,  and  finally  in   1879  and  1881,  the  author 

devoted  long  courses  of  experiments  to  the  thermal  study  of 

this  series,  which  are  published  in  the  "  Annals  de  Chimie  et 

'de  Physique,"  5*'  s^rie,  torn.  v.  p.  433;   aud  torn,   xxiii.  pp. 

178,  252. 

These  experiments,  which  were  commenced  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1871,  partly  at  VersaiUea  and  partly  at  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tiimults  of  that  year  of  trouble,  presented 
great  difficulties  and  even  serious  dangers,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  ose  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  and  liquefied  cyanogen  chloride, 
whicli  are  the  most  poisonous  substances  known. 

The  calculation  of  the  fundamental  quantities  is  based 
principally  on  the  measurements  that  were  made  of  the  heats 
of  formation  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  potassium  cyanate, 
and  cyanogen  chloride.  Tlie  exi>erimenta  on  which  the  calcula- 
tion of  these  quantities  was  based  will  be  given  in  full.  But 
various  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  values  deduceii  from 
them,  principally  on  account  of  the  complication  caused  in  the 
calculations  by  the  intervention  of  the  heat  of  formation  of 
ammonia.  It  has  already  been  shown  Cpp.  237-242)  to  what 
degree  the  former  estimates  of  this  quantity  were  inaccu- 
rate, and  the  methods  employed  to  rectify  them.    In  1882. 
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M.  Joonnis  completed  the  anthor's  results,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  latter,  by  a  prolonged  study  of  various  simple  cyanides, 
fRrroeyanid('-8,  fem'cyanides,  and  sulphncyanides.  Hia  paper 
will  be  found  in  full,  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique," 
5'  86rie,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  482.  The  anthor'a  resulta  concerning 
explosive  substAuces  have  been  given  in  table  x.,  p.  132. 


S  2.  Cyanogen. 

1.  Tlie  heat  of  forraation  of  cyanogen  has  been  measured  m' 
two  ways — by  ordinary  combustion  and  by  detonation.  Tlie 
following  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  cali^ulation  is  based. 
The  heat  of  formation  required  depends  on  the  heat  of  formation 
of  carbonic  aeid,  which  in  regarded  as  equal  to  94  CaL  for 

C  (diamond)  +  0,  =  CO,. 

On  subtracting  twice  this  quantity  from  the  heat  of  com- 
b\istion  of  cyanugeu,  referred  to  the  weight,  which  answers  to  the 
equation — 

CaNj  +  20,  =  2C0,  +  N^ 

the  difference  represents  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  cyanogen.  Consequently,  this  same  difference  taken, 
with  the  opposite  sign,  expresses  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

2.  It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  ordinary  combustion,  by 
means  of  which  the  following  results  were  obtained 

The  combustion  of  cyanogen  by  pure  oxygen  is  easily  effected 
in  the  little  glass  combustion  vessel  shown  on  p.  241.  With 
a  suiUible  excess  of  oxygen  tliere  ir  no  formation  of  carbuu 
monoxide  ;  so  that  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  deduce  the  weight 
of  cyanogen  consumed  from  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  which 
is  formed  and  collected  in  a  bulbed  tube  (into  wltich  is  subse- 
quently introduced  a  lump  of  solid  potjish). 

This  combustion,  however,  presents  a  complication  owing 
to  the  fonnatiou  of  a  little  nitric  peroxide.  This  body  is 
absorbed  by  the  potash,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid;  its 
weight  should  therefore  be  deducted.  To  do  this,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  consecutive  operations.  For  example,  assuming  that 
the  original  nitric  peroxide  has,  on  contact  with  the  potash, 
Iwen  converted  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  we  can  then  titrate 
the  nitrous  acid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate.  The 
correction  resulting  from  this  is  not  of  much  importance ;  in  the 
author's  experiments  it  varied  from  one  to  three  hundredths  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  lliis  correction  involves 
another  of  still  less  importance,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
formation  of  nitric  peroxide  from  its  elements  causes  an 
absorption   of  heat  (—  2*6)  which  should   be  added   to  that 
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obtained  by  the  calorimeter;  bat  this  new  addition  is  insig- 
nificant 

On  calculation,  the  following  values,  referred  to  26  gnus,  of 
cyanogen,  were  obtained : — 


Wright  at  ^moogra 

-419  grm. 
•C30     „ 

•732    „ 


Mwn 


133-2  Cal. 
130-0    ,. 
131-3    „ 
129-6     „ 

131-6 


ie,  for  52  grms.  (=  CjNO  +  2632  Cal 

3.  The  author  had  also  recourse  to  detonation  in  the  calori- 
mctric  bomb  (p.  148).  In  tins  way,  tlie  value  +  261*8  was 
obtained.  This  result  was  obtained  at  constant  volume,  but 
it  also  applies  to  combustion  at  constant  pressure ;  the  com- 
bustion of  cyanogen  not  giving  rise  to  any  change  of  volume. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the  mean  of  the  two  results, 
viz.  +  2625  Cal.  Thomseu,  who  has  repeated  these  experi- 
ments quite  recently,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  above 
results,  obtained  -|-  2G1'3,  which  comes  as  near  as  can  beexi)ected. 

DiUong  had  obtained  in  1843  +  270  Cal. :  the  discrepancy 
in  this  value  will  not  seem  excessive,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration to  what  perfection  calorimetrio  methods  have  been 
brouglit  sinoi^  that  time. 

From  results  made,  it  follows  that 

Cj (diamond)  4-  Nj  absorbs  —  745. 

If  the  carbon  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  charcoal,  we 
should  only  get  —  685.  Tliiia  cyanogen,  CN,  like  acetylene, 
CH,^  nitric  oxide,  NO,  and  all  other  substances  acting  as  true 
compound  radicals,  is  a  body  formed  with  absorption  of  heat ; 
a  circumstance  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called  more 
than  once,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  account  for  the  very 
character  of  tliis  real  compound  radical,  which  manifests  in  its 
combinations  an  energy  greater  than  that  of  its  free  elements. 
The  enei^  of  these  latter  is  increased  by  this  absorption  of  heat, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  as  is  the  case  in  combinations  that 
give  off  heat,  and  this  increase  of  energy  renders  the  compound 
system  comparable  to  the  mora  active  elements. 


§  3.  Hydbocyasic  Acid. 

1.  The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  deduced  by 
means  of  three  methods,  or  series  of  independent  measurements, 
the  results  of  which  agree. 

^  Acetfleoe  ati'l  C)-anoecn  arc  here  coosidered  uuder  the  same  rolunts  u 
Uie  Btmple  redicats  H  aim  CI. 
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The  author  first  took,  in  1871,  as  his  starting-point — 

(a)  The  conversiou  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  mercuric  cyanide  by  gaseous  chlorine 
ana  aUcalis  into  carbonic  acid,  hydroohloric  acid,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  ammonium  cldonde. 

These  two  methods  are  based  upon  the  employment  of  the 
wet  process.  They  require  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many 
auxiliary  data,  aod  especially  of  the  heat  of  formation  of 
ammonia.  Kow,  the  heat  of  formation  uf  ammonia  as  adopted 
in  the  first  calcolations,  according  to  Thomsen's  measuTements, 
which  were  then  universally  accepted,  was  reputed  to  be  equal 
to  +  35*15  (NHg  in  solution).  As  this  number  should  be 
reduced  to  +  21,  according  Ui  later  conclusions  (p.  242),  the 
correctness  of  which  Thoraaen  has  hiraaolf  acknowledged,  it 
became  necessary  to  deduct  the  diiference  between  these  two 
values,  i.e.  14*15,  from  the  heat  of  formation  (from  the  elements) 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  also  from  that  of  cyanides.  But  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  check  this  correction  by  measuring  the 
heat  of  formatioij  of  hydnicyanic  acid  by  means  of  RXjwrimenta 
of  another  order,  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  heat  of 
formation  of  ammonia,  and  in  which  the  number  of  auxiliary 
data  was  as  limited  as  possible. 

(c)  This  purpose  was  effected  by  burning  a  mixture  of  hydro-j 
cyanic  acid  ^^aa  and  oxygen  by  detonation  in  the  calorimetric 
bomb— 

2HCN  +  50  =  2C0,  +  N,  +  H,0. 

Three  data  only  are  required  in  this  caae,  viz.  the  heats  of 
combustion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
experiments  made  according  to  this  method  will  be  described 
first. 

2.  First  Method. — ComhiiJition  of  h/droa/anic  add.  Pure  liquid 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  introduced,  by  distillation,  into  little  phials 
of  thin  glass,  earc  being  taken  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  acid 
within  suitable  limits  ('14  to  "15  of  a  gramme  in  these  experi- 
ments). These  limits  are  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the 
calorimetric  bomb,  the  tension  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  at 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  and  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  bomb  a  sufficient  amotmt  of  oxygen  to  obtain 
total  combustion.  The  tension  of  hydrocyanic  gas  being  about 
'59  of  a  metre  at  IS'*,  i.e.  almost  three-quarters  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required. 

The  phial,  sealed  up  and  weighed,  furuisliea  the  exact  weight 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  T}iis  i>hial  is  carefidly  placed  in  the 
bomb,  which  is  then  closed,  and  filled,  by  means  of  an  orifice, 
with  pure  dry  oxygen  at  a  suitable  pressure.  The  orifice  is 
then  carefully  closed,  and  the  phial  containing  the  hydrocyanic 
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acid  broken  to  pieces  by  being  \iolently  shaken.  The  acid  is 
thus  wbuUy  converted  iuto  gas  and  constitutes  with  the  oxygen 
a  detonating  mixture. 

This  being  done,  the  bomb  is  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  and 
thermal  equilibrium  established ;  we  note  the  progress  of  the 
thermometer  and  then  proceed  to  detonate  the  mixture. 
After  the  detonation,  we  again  follow  the  progress  of  the 
thermometer.  The  gas  is  then  extracted  by  means  of  a  mercury 
pump,  and  caused  to  pass  first  tlirough  a  drying  apparatus,  and 
then  through  tubes  contiiining  potaah.  The  bomb  is  then 
purified  by  fjlling  it  several  times  with  dry  air,  which  is  also 
passed  through  the  same  tubes,  so  as  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

This  can  thus  be  weighed,  which  affords  a  valuable  check  ou 
the  combustion. 

Special  trials  showed  tliat  the  quantity  of  nitrous  compounds 
formed  in  the  combustion  was  nt^digable,  but  that  a  trace  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  always  escaped.  The  latter  was  determined 
each  time  in  the  potash^  after  the  weighing;  it  amounted  to 
between  half  a  hundredth  and  a  hundredth  of  the  original  weight. 
This  was  taken  into  account 

Tliese  points  having  been  settled,  the  beat  disengaged  was 
calculated  in  two  waya ;  either  by  considering  it  in  relation  to 
the  weight  of  hydrocyanic  acid  employed  (minus  the  trace 
which  is  not  oxidiswi),  or  to  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
obtained  (with  the  same  deduction).  The  uat  of  results  observed 
may  be  given.  The  heat  absorbed,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  bomb  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment, was  taken  into  account ;  also  +  0'4  was  added  tu  all  the 
results  obtained,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  fact  tliat  the  detona- 
tion was  effected  at  constant  volume.  The  heats  of  combustion 
given  below  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  at  constant  pressure. 
We  will  now  give  the  heat  disengjiged  by  tlie  combustinn  of 
27  grms.  of  gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid  (HON  •=  27  grms.),  effected 
by  means  of  free  oxygen  at  constant  pressure, 

AonrdlBg  to  Ite  Aim]  wclgbt  jkccordtng  1 

of  Um  hydncyinlc  acid. 


160-0 
lM-2 
159-0 

160-1 


lti3-4 
161-3 
155-6 

1604 
160-3 


Mean 


i&e-4 


M«an 


lGO-2 


The  general  mean,  L59-3,  of  the  two  calculations  will  be 
adopted.  Thomsen,  according  to  results  wliich  he  published 
after  those  just  given,  obtained  by  ordinary  combustion 
+  159  5,  a  value  agreeing  witli  that  of  the  author  as  closely  as 
could  be  expected. 
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It  is  a  fact  wortliy  of  mention  that  this  number  exceeds  the 
Tmited  heats  of  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  cou- 
tained  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  whatever  form  the  carbon  may 
be  in. 


C  (diamond)  +  0,  =  CO, 
1[H,  +  O  -  H,0  (lifinici)J 


+  94  (charcoal)      + 
+  34-5      ,,  + 


+  128-5 


+  131-5 


According  to  these  figures  and  thia  method,  the  formation  of 
hydrocyanic  gas  from  its  elements,  H  +  C  +  N  =  HCN,  absorbs 
+  128-5  -  15y*3  =  -  30-2  when  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of 
diamond,  and  —  27'2  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  charcoaL 

3.  Second  Method. — Gmversion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into 
formic  acid  and  ammonia.  Thia  chanjje  is  effected  by  means  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  In  addition  to  the  data  con- 
cerned in  the  direct  experiment  we  must  also  have  the  heat  of 
formation  of  ammonia,  the  heat  of  cximbination  of  this  base  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  heat  of  dilution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,  lastly,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  formic  acid,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  ao  that  we  have,  in  all,  six  auxiliary*  data. 

A  known  weight  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  was  decomposed 
in  the  calorimeter  by  means  of  very  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid-  When  the  change  was  effected,  it  was  proved  to  be  com- 
plete or  practically  so ;  the  mixture  was  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  new  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
measured.  In  a  similar  way  was  mf^aaured  the  heat  disengaged 
bv  the  mixing  of  the  same  quantities  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water. 

From  this  was  deduced  the  quantity  of  heat  that  would  be 
disengaged  by  the  following  reaction : — 

HCN  (pure  and  liquid)  +  HCl  (diluted)  -(-2HaO  =  HaCO,  (in 
solution)  +-  NH^Cl  (in  solution);  or  -|-  1115  CaL 

Erperiments. — Some  details  of  one  of  the  experiments  taken 
as  ft  type  may  now  be  given. 

Prtli'mnaTy  operations. — The  calorimeter  contains  500  cms. 
of  water.  It  is  placed  in  a  double  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  a 
quantity  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
i.e.  to  within  0-1  of  a  degree,  as  that  of  the  water  in  the  calori- 
meter, and  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  is  being 
performed.    This  point  is  essential. 

In  the  centre  of  the  calorimeter  is  placed  a  little  cylinder  of 
thin  platinum,  of  a  capacity  of  about  50  cms.,  with  no  opening 
at  the  base,  and  closed  at  tlie  top  by  means  of  a  cork  coated 
with  paraffin.  This  cylinder  floats  in  the  water  of  the  calori- 
meter, in  which  it  is  immersed  nearly  up  to  its  top.  We  first 
iutroduce  into  it  35  grms.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  coucen- 
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trated  but  not  saturated ;  then  we  place  in  the  same  cylinder  a 
glass  phial  coutaining  1"591  grm.  of  absulutely  pure  hydro- 
ujauic  acid — the  phial  itself  weighs  1568  grm. — it  is  very  thin 
and  elonjfated  into  a  point  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  easily 
broken  when  the  cylinder  is  shaken. 

These  operatious  having  been  quickly  performed,  and  the 
phial  being  sealed,  the  cylinder  is  corked  up,  and  the  calori- 
raetric  thermometer  observed  during  an  interval  of  ten.  minutes. 
There  was  absolutely  ao  variation  during  this  interval  in  the 
experiment  performed.     The  temperature  was  about  20^ 

First  stage. — After  the  preliminarj-  operations,  we  raise  the 
platinum  cylinder  a  little  by  meaus  of  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers, 
without,  however,  drawing  it  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and 
shake  it  violently  so  as  to  break  the  phial.  It  la  then  pluuged 
immediately  into  the  calorimeter,  and  the  course  of  the  thermo- 
meter again  observed  at  the  end  of  each  minute.  Beactioa 
takes  place,  and  the  heat  given  olf  is  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  The  variation  of  temjierature  is 
most  rapid  at  the  commencement,  but  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture ia  not  prcKiuccd  until  after  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  exceeds  the  original  by  +  I'S".  It  lasts  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  then  the  temperature  slowly  falls.  We  follow 
this  cooling  for  forty  minutes,  during  which  interval  it  only 
amounts  to  017  of  a  degree.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
experiment. 

S&xmd  stage. — We  next  mcline  the  platinum  cylinder  and 
open  it  under  the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  so  as  to  fill  it ;  the 
contents  of  tlie  cylinder  are  mixed  witli  those  of  the  calorimeter 
by  stirrings  until  the  thermometer,  on  being  plunged  alternately 
into  the  calorimeter  and  cylinder,  indicates  exactly  the  same 
temperature.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  operation.  It 
lasts  about  e  minute,  and  gives  rise  to  an  excess  of  4- 1'5°  over 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  at  the  beginning  of  this 
stage,  or  +  26''  over  the  temperature  at  tlie  btgiunlng  of  the 
entire  experiment,  i.e.  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  stage.  The 
rate  of  cooling  during  an  interval  of  five  minutes  is  then 
observed  and  the  experiment  is  ended. 

Verifications. — We  then  make  sure,  by  means  of  suitable 
reactions  {the  formation  of  Prussian  blue),  that  the  liquid 
contains  no  appreciable  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid — ^the 
latter  having  Imen  entirely  couveited  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  calculate  the  rate  of  cooling  during 
the  first  stage  of  the  experiment,  we  proceed,  by  the  addition 
or  subUaction  of  suitable  quantities  of  water,  to  bring 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  calorimeter 
(the  mass  of  water  being  kept  constant  during  these  fresh 
mixtures)  to  +  VZ"^  above  that  of  the  enclosing  vessel  and 
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ftanoaoding  ttmos^iere,  which  ahonld  not  Tvy  to  mnj  appre- 
ciable extent  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  experimexit  We 
iben  follow  for  half  au  hoar  the  rate  of  cooiing,  which  ooine> 
mnds  to  this  fresh  increase  of  temperatue,  the  mnrtitiwM 
ooterved  besng,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  aame  se  tbooe  of  the 
fint  stage. 

The  above  experiment  gave — 


Inidal  t«niperatar«  of  the  eaiorioifllir 
Initttl  t«n)r«6r&mr«  of  the  ^DClodag  va 
FbMl  iein{>eratare  of  the  tvitAamBg  vh 


...     +  IMS 

...   -t-aooc 


Cakulatv/n  Jrom  iht  crperinenL — We  now  have  to  calcnkte 
the  actoal  quantity  uf  heat  diaengaged  during;  tiua  experiment. 
It  ifl  obtained,  as  we  know,  by  maltiplyii^  the  masees  em- 
ployed, reduced  to  units  of  water  by  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture observed,  thiA  variation  increasing  with  the  lowering  of 
temperature  mYxloced  during  oooUng. 

Moitt*  reduced  to  utiits  of  water. — Of  the  substance  em- 
ployed, the  mass  exiatiiig  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  conaista 
of  that  in  the  wat«r,  which  containe  about  Af^  ita  weight  of 
hydrochloric  odd,  3<A>tf  of  anunoniom  chlonae,  and  about  as 
much  formic  acid.  Their  weight  being  known  from  the  original 
data,  the  d«iiHity  h  next  taken,  and  then  the  volume  calculated. 
We  assume  that  1  cc.  of  this  liquid  abeorbs  1  cal.  for  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  1",  on  hyixjtheeis  sufficiently  neai-  the  truth  for 
ralculntioBS  of  this  kiud.^ 

We  reduce  to  units  of  water  the  various  vessels  of  platinum 
and  gloss  that  are  used,  and  also  the  thermometer  (that  is,  the 
portion  submerged),  multiplying  the  weight  of  eacli  vessel  or 
l>ortiun  of  vessel  by  its  specific  heat  The  sum  of  all  these 
masses  represents  the  total  mass  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
variation  of  temperature  observed. 

The  actual  variation  of  temperature  is  the  apparent  variation 
plus  that  corresponding  to  the  heat  lost  during  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  the  experiment. 

The  calculation  of  these  quantities  will  now  be  given,  and 
first  of  all,  tiiat  during  the  sewmd  stage,  as  it  is  the  easiest. 

Beat  lost  during  the  second  stage. — This  is  easily  calculated,  for 
the  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  only  one  minute,  with  a 
final  excess  of  temperature  of  2'5°  above  that  of  the  enclosing 
vessel.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  few  following 
minutes  was  measured  and  found  to  be  almost  uniform.  We 
calculate  from  tliis  the  mean  loss  during  one  minute;  then  we 
multiply  the  quantity  thus  got  by  the  fraction  j,  for  we  assume 
that  the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  calorimeter,  which 
varied  from  1'5°  to  26*^  during  one  minute,  has  caused  a  loss 


'  "  Aniudes  de  Chimie  ot  de  Fhynque,"  4*  s^rie,  torn.  xxix.  p.  163. 
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equal  to  that  wluch  would  have  resulted  for  a  mean  excess  of 
1-5  +  2-6  _  Qo 
2 ^' 

The  resulting  correction  is  very  insignificant ;  it  only  amounted 
to  0-02  of  a  degree  in  1  S*". 

We  then  calculate  the  total  heat,  Qi,  disengaged  during  Che 
second  stage  by  multiplying  the  atmi  of  tho  raasaes,  reduced  tit 
units  of  water,  by  the  apparent  variation  of  temperature,  added 
to  tliat  corresponding  to  the  heat  lost 

Kuxi  lost  during  the  firgi  stage. — The  loss  of  Iieat  during  the 
first  stage  requires  a  more  complicated  mode  of  calculation. 
This  first  st(^  is  divided  into  periods  of  at  least  five  minutes, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  heating,  until  the  maximum 
temperature  is  attained.  The  mean  temperature  of  each  period 
is  written  down,  and  also  the  excess  of  {\\\b  mean  temperature 
over  the  initial  temperature. 

The  duration  of  the  maximum  temperature  constitutes  a 
separate  period,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  excess  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  time  following  this  maximum  is  also  divided  into 
periods  of  five  minutes,  and  opposite  each  period  are  written  the 
mean  wmperature  and  the  excess  of  temperature. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  observed  that  the  rapidity  of 
cooling  was,  for  the  same  excess  of  temperature  over  the  initial 
temperature,  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  check  experiment  made  a 
little  later,  and  in  which  care  was  taken  to  reproduce  this 
excess  under  the  same  conditions. 

This  verification  proves  that  the  reaction  was  quite  complete, 
and  that  the  data  of  the  check  experiment  may  be  applied  to 
the  calculation  of  losses  of  heat  during  the  reaction  itself. 

In  fact,  this  check  experiment  gives,  without  any  hypothesis, 
the  losses  of  heat  experienced  by  the  calorimeter  for  a  series  of 
excesses  of  temperature  similar  to  those  of  the  reaction,  and 
under  conditions  exactly  parallel. 

We  then  write  down  the  lose  of  heat  experienced  by  the 
system  in  one  minute  for  each  mean  excess  of  temperature 
answering  to  each  period ;  we  multiply  this  loss  by  the  duration 
of  the  period,  generally  five  minutes  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
maximumj  which  is  longer).  We  then  find  the  sum  of  all  these 
lasses,  and  add  tliem  to  the  variation  of  temperature  actually 
observed. 

To  come  to  figures,  it  may  be  said  that,  the  variation  observed 
being  +  1'2G^  the  correction  was  +  0■234^  which  will  not  seem 
toogreat  in  an  exjteriment  of  such  long  duration. 

We  have  now  only  to  multiply  the  corrected  variation  of 
temperature  by  the  sum  of  the  heated  masses  (reduced  to  units 
of  water),  in  order  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  heat,  Qj,  disengaged. 
It  is  advisable  to  give  these  details,  because  they  afToi-d  as 

x2 
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exact  an  idea  ae  possible  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  and  of  the 
difficultieB  which  they  present.  Of  course,  we  could  not  expect 
the  same  d^ree  of  accuracy  as  in  experiments  of  short  duration, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  errors  can  hardly  exceed  'Oo  of  the  total 
value. 

4.  Ccdadation  from  the  theorttical  reaction.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  deduce  from  the  numbers  observed  the  values  which 
are  applicable  to  the  reaction  taken  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view.  For  this  purpose,  the  same  weight  ia  taken  of  the 
same  solution  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.  35  gnns. 
(or  a  weight  very  near  to  this,  in  which  case  the  results  are 
afterwards  referred  to  this  weight  by  proportional  calculation) ; 
it  is  disftolvtid  in  the  same  quantity  (500  cc.)  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature  ;  then  the  heat,  Qi,  disengaged  is  measured. 

This  quantity  being  known,  the  diftereuce,  Qi  +  Qj  —  Qj, 
represents  exactly  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  conversion  of  the 
weight  employed  of  pure  liydrocyauic  acid  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (diluted),  into  formic  acid  (diluted),  and  ammonium 
chloride  (diluted),  as  the  initial  state  and  tlie  final  state  are 
absolutely  identical.  Multiplying  this  quantity  by  the  ratio  of 
the  equivalent  (HCX  =  27  grms.)  to  the  weight  of  hydrocyaoic 
acid  actually  employed,  we  obtain  the  heat  disengaged  in  the 
theoretical  reaction — 

HON  (pure  and  liquid)  +  HCl  (diluted)  +  2H,0 
=  HjCOj  (diluted)  +  NH4CI  (dUuted). 

The  following  numbers  were  found  by  experiment,  +  11*54  and 
+  10*76,  or,  on  an  average,  +  11*16. 

5.  From  this  is  deduced  tht  heat  offormatvm  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  from  its  eiemcnts,  carbon  (diamond),  gamtus  hydrogen,  and 

gaseous  nitrogen — 

H  +  C  +  N  =  HCJf  (pure  and  liquid),  absorbs  -  22-6. 
In  short,  supposing  the  initial  system  to  be 

5H  +  C  +  N  +  0,  +  HCl  (diluted), 
and  the  final  system 

H,COa  (dUuted)  +  KH*C1  (diluted). 
we  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  two  different  processes, 

FmflT  Step. 

H,  +  C  +  0,  =  n,CO,  (pure)  diiengagM         +  9300 

HjCO,  (pare)  Rud  i*Tlt«r +  0*10 

N  +  n,  =  Nil,  (ill  etJution)      +  2I-0O 

Nil,  (dUuted)  +  HCl  (dUutod)  =  NH,a  (diluted)      ...  +  12-45 


Sum 


+  126-55 
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Sepoicd  Step. 

2{H, +0)  =  2H,0         

H  +  C  +  N  =  HCN  {pnre  and  liquid)  ... 
Reaction  orHCI  (diluted)  


+  13800 
+    11-15 


Sbid 


...     +  149-15 


Thus, 


x=  -  14915  +  12Go5  =  -  22*6. 


This  value  applies  tx>  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid. 

6.  Vapftrisaiion  of  kydrocyanic  acid.  In  order  to  pass  to  the 
gaseous  state  of  the  acid,  we  must  determine  the  heat  absorbed 
iu  its  vajjoriaation.  To  do  this,  the  following  method  wafl 
adopted,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  liquids  of  similar  volatility. 
It  consists  in  vaporising  them  in  a  current  of  dry  gas  and 
measuring  the  heat  absorbed.  We  pour  into  a  glass  phial  a 
known  wei;5ht,  say  1396  gnu.,  of  pun;  hydrocyanic  acid;  we 
then  seal  up  the  phial,  which  should  be  thin  and  provided  witli 
two  points  easily  broken.  This  is  introduced  into  a  little  glas3 
receiver,  fitted  with  a  worm  and  arranged  so  that  a  regular 
current  of  air  may  be  made  to  circulate  in  it  by  means  of  an 
a^ipirator,  the  gaseous  current  first  passing  through  the  recipient 
and  tlien  tlirough  the  worm. 

Tljis  little  system  is  plunged  into  the  calorimeter,  which  con- 
tains 500  grms.  of  water.  It  is  immersed  almost  up  to  the 
orifice  of  the  receiver,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork  through  which 
a  tube  is  passed,  by  means  of  which  the  current  of  air  may  pass. 

This  air  is  perfectly  dry,  and  its  temperature  during  its 
passage  is  shown  by  a  thermometer  indicating  twentieths  of  a 
degi'ee;  the  volume  of  this  air  ia  determined  sufficiently 
accurately  for  the  calctilation  into  which  it  enters,  by  measuring 
the  volume  of  water  that  has  flowed  from  the  aspirator.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  solution  of  alkali  wag  placed  between  the 
worm  and  the  aspirator  in  order  to  absorb  the  hydrocyanic  gas, 
and  thereby  prevent  its  noxious  fumes.  These  preparations 
having  iMien  made,  the  phial  being  still  closed,  a  certain  volume 
of  air  is  allowed  to  circulate  for  twenty  minutes  through  the 
receiver  and  worm,  in  order  to  estimate  the  cooling.  The 
experiment  for  which  the  results  are  given  gave  a  value  of  0 
for  the  initial  cooling.  Tliis  result  is  ejiaily  explained,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  was  +  2007,  that 
of  the  water  of  the  enclosing  vessel,  +  2022,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  air,  +  20"8. 

The  phial  is  then  broken  against  the  sides  of  the  receiver  by 
the  violent  shaking  of  the  latter.  The  gaseous  current  is  allowed 
to  continue  circulating,  and  the  thennometer  is  read.  The 
ex|>eriment  lasts  twenty  minutes,  during  which  the  liquid  acid 
has  entirely  disapjKiared,  and  the  minimum  temperature  is 
reached  almost  immediately.     This  minimum  corresponds  to  a 
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fall  of  temperature  of  -  0■510^  The  circulation  of  the  gaaeous 
current  is  continued  for  twenty  minutes  longer,  in  order  to 
measure  the  re-heating,  whioh,  under  these  conditions,  is  very 
slight. 

We  then  poasess  all  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  under  the  conditioos^ 
described  above. 

It  was  found — 

For  HCN  =  27  grms.  (Irt  trial) B-fiJW 

For  HCN  ^  27  grau.  (^ad  trial)  ...    &-730 

Mean         ...    5-706 

Thus  the  formation  of  gaseom  hydrocyanic  acid  from  Us  dementi, 
according  to  this  method — 

H  +  C  (diamond)  +  N  a  HCN  (gas),  absorlje  -  28*3. 

7.  Solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  solution  of  tlie  liquid 
acid  in  water  may  give  rise  to  either  a  disengagement  or  to 
an  absorption  of  heat,  accordii^  to  the  relative  proportions, 
and  also  to  the  temperature  if  the  proportion  of  water  be 
small' 

In  this  case  only  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  presence  of  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  water  was  measured.     It  was  found  that 

HCN"  (liquid)  4-  6OH3O,  at  19".  disengages  +  040. 

8.  Third  Method. — Conversion  cf  mercuric  cyanide  iyUomercurie 
thloride,  carbonic  acui,  a^td  ammonia.  Tliis  method  consists  in 
dissolving  gaseous  chlorine  in  water  contained  in  a  closed  cal(»i- 
meter,  weighing  it,  and  treating  the  solution  obtained  with  an 
exactly  equivalent  weight  of  mercuric  cyanide ;  the  latter 
becomes  converted  into  mercuric  chloride  and  cyanogen  chloride 
(in  solution) — 

J[2C1«  (in  solution)  +  Hg(CX)i,  (in  solution)  =  HgGi  (in 
solution)  +  2CNCi  (in  solution)]. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  employed  must  be  calculated,  so 
as  to  be  much  greater  than  would  be  necessary  to  hold  in 
solution  the  whole  of  the  caHxinic  acid  finally  fnrmed.  "We 
then  add  diluted  potash,  in  proportions  equivalent  to  the  chlorine, 
so  as  to  obtain  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  cyanate — 

CNCl  (in  solution)  +  KjO  (diluted)  =  KCNO  (in  solution) 

+  KCl  (diluted). 

"Without  troubling  ourselves  whether  the  action  is  more  or 
less  complete,  wo  immediately  pour  an  excess  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  the  same  calorimeter,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole 

>  Dussy  and  Buignet,  "  Annaloo  de  Chiouu  et  (le  Ptiyatqoe,"  4*  e^ne,  tom. 
iii.  p.  235. 
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mass  to  the  final  state  of  carbonic  acid  (in  solution),  nmmonium 
chloride  (in  solution),  potassium  chloride,  and  mercuric  chloride 
(in  solution).     We  thus  get — 

KCNO  (diluted)  +  HCl  (diluted)  +  H,0  =  CO,  (in  solution) 

+  NHj  (diluted)  +  KCI  (diluted). 

We  measure  the  total  heat  disengaged  in  this  aeries  of  re- 
actions ;  t}ie  whole  aeries  occupying  a  period  not  exceeding 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minntes.  Then  we  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  cyanogen  compound  remaining  in  solution ;  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ammonia,  made 
in  the  cold  by  the  Schloesiug  jmocbss. 

The  total  beat  disengaged  by  this  series  of  reactions  being 
known,  the  following  data  are  brought  into  the  calculation — the 
heata  of  cumbustiuu  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  heat  of  oxida- 
tion of  mercury,  the  heat  of  chlorinatiou  of  hyilrogeu,  the 
heat  of  formation  of  ammonia,  the  heats  of  combination  of 
mercuric  oxide  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and 
laatly,  the  heata  of  coiubiuation  of  diluted  potash  and  dis- 
solved ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  making  in  all,  nine 
auxiliary  data. 

In  short,  we  proceed  from  the  initial  state,  which  is — 

i[C2  +  Na  +  4H3  -(-  Hg  +  201,  +  20a  +  2KsO  (diluted) 
+  4HC1  (diluted)]. 

to  the  final  state — 

4r2COa(in  solution)  +  2NH*C1  (diluted)  +  2HaO  +  4KC1 
(diluted)  +  HgCl,  (diluted)]. 

By  one  mode  of  proce<^lure,  the  compounds  of  the  final  state 
may  be  formed  directly ;  the  heat  of  formation  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  particular  being  det«nniued  fruui  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  water,  mercuric  oxide,  and  hydn>chloric  acid,  together 
with  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  solution  of  the  oxide  in  this 
acid. 

By  a  second  method,  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  and  mer- 
curic oxide  are  formed  first,  and  then  combine. 

H  +  C  +  N  (liqaid)  disengageB s 

HCN  (liquid)  and  water +    0-4 

JfHg  +  O  =  HrO]  +  16-5 

i[HgO  +  2HCN  (diluted)  =  Hg  (ON),  (dUuted)  +  H,0]  +  15.46 

We  then  add  to  tliia  sum  the  total  amount  of  heat  disengaged 
in  the  calorimeter  during  the  course  of  the  operations,  without 
troubling  about  the  chemical  nature  of  the  intermediate 
reactions. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  will  not  be  given  here,  as 
thev  will  be  found  further  on,  under  cyanogen  chloride.  It 
will  merely  be  remarked  that  the  quantity,  a:,  calculated  from 
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experiments  of  tMs  order  and  from  the  value  at  present  adopted 
for  the  furmutioti  of  ammonia  (p.  242),  was  found  to  be  equal 
to  —  24'3.  Tliis  relates  to  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  get 
then,  according  to  this  method — 

H  +  C  +  N  =  HCN  (gas)  -  30. 

9.  In  short,  the  following  numbers  have  been  obtained  for 
the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  gaa — 


By  Uie  firet  metbod  (cletooation)      

By  the  second  method  [formic  acid  and  ammonia) 
By  the  third  method  (morciirit!  t7ftnide  ttn<l  clilorina) 


Mean 


...  -30-2 

...  -  28-3 

...  -30-0 

...  -29-5 


This  mean  value  will  bo  adopted  to  express  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  combination  uf  the  elements — 


H  +  C  (diamond)  +  N  =  UCX  {gas) 

HCN  CliqiiLd)^  we  ehonld  get 

HCN  (iu  ttolutioii) 


-29-5CaL 
-23-8    „ 
-234    „ 


10.  From  these  figures  it  follows  that  cyanogen  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  are  both  formed  from  theii  elements  with  absorption 
of  heaU  This  circumatance  exphiina,  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  character  of  cyanogen  as  a  compound  radical,  and,  in  a  more 
general  manner,  the  tendency  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  form  direct  t^nibination.s  and  polymeric  compounds, 
and  to  give  rise  to  complex  reactions.  The  fresh  determi- 
nations which  are  here  published  confirm  the  \iew8  which 
were  expressed  by  the  author  on  this  subject  twenty  years 
^0,  with  regard  to  cyanogen,  acetylene,  and  endothermal  com- 
binations.' 

11.  It  will  be  remembered  that  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
acetylene,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  following  the  general  rule 
applicable  to  chemical  ^impounds,  i.e.  as  being  formod  with 
disengagement  of  heat;  if  we  assume  that  the  carbon,  when 
under  the  form  of  diamond  or  charcoal,  does  not  correspond  tu 
true  elementary  carbon,  the  latter  would  be  comparable  to 
hydrogen,  and  would  pmhably  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  charcoal 
and  (hamoud  representing  its  polymerio  forms.  In  passing 
from  the  gaseous  to  the  polymeric  and  condensed  state,  the 
elementary  carbon  would  give  off  a  considerable  quantity  of 
heat,  which  is  greater  than  that  absorbed  in  the  formationa  of 
acetylene  (—  305  for  C  =  12)  and  cyanogen  (  —  37  3). 

The  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
elementary  carbon  might  even  be  estimated  at  +  426  for 
diamond  and  +  336  fur  charcoal,  if  we  assume  that  the  successive 
formation  from  the  gaseous  carbon  of  the  products  of  the  two 

*  "  Annales  de  Chimie  ct  de  Physdqne,"  4'  s^rie,  torn,  vi  pp.  351  et  433. 
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degrees  of  oxidation  of  carbon,  viz.  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbonic  acid,  gives  off  the  same  <juantity  of  lieat.  These  are 
coujectures  of  some  interest,  and  have  been  accepted  by  various 
savants  since  they  were  first  broached.^ 

12.  However  this  may  be,  the  figures  actually  obtained  lead 
us  to  conceive  a  very  definite  opinion,  which  is  confirmed  by 
experiment  In  fact,  tJiey  show  that  the  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic gas  from  cyanogen  and  hydrogen — 

H  +  CN  =  HCN,  gives  off  +  78  Cal. 

This  formation  is  therefore  exothermal ;  a  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  effected  directly,  notwith- 
standing the  negative  experiments  that  had  been  made  previoualy 
by  Gay-Lussac.  In  fact,  the  direct  combination  of  the  two 
gasea  was  effected  directly  by  means  of  time  and  heat  alone, 
!ind  under  conditions  comparable  with  those  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  hydracida  of  the  halogen  elements  properly  so  called.* 

13.  The  synthesis  of  ga-seous  hydrocyanic. acid  from  acetylene 
and  free  nitrogen,  a  synthesis  very  easy  Uj  effuct  through  the 
action  of  the  electric  spark,  as  was  discovered  in  1868 — 

CaHj  +  N,  =  2HCX,  disengages  +  2*1  Cal., 

a  positive  though  very  low  quantity. 

14.  As  to  the  formation  of  hydrucyanic  acid  from  ammonium 
formate  and  formamide,  which  is  the  simplest  type  of  a  general 
reaction  in  oi^uic  chemistry,  viz.  that  for  the  tbnnation  of 
nitrils,  it  is  worthy  of  spucial  attention. 

Let  the  reaction  be  as  follows : — 

NH,CHO,  =  HCN  +  2HA 

tliB  water  and  the  acid  being  supposed  to  be  separate. 

This  reaction,  if  it  could  be  effected  with  solid  bodies  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  so  as  to  produce  water  and  liquid  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  would  absorb  —  137  Cal.  Effected  with  the  dis- 
solved salt,  it  would  absorb  —  10'4  CaL 

Let  ns  again  note  the  initial  system — 

HaCOa  (pure),  NH^  (diluted),  HCl  (diluted)  ; 
and  the  final  system — 

HCN  (pure),  HCl  (diluted),  211,0. 
We  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  two  different  methods. 

^  **  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  4'  s^rie,  torn,  xviii.  pp.  161,  17d, 
and  especially  175. 

*  Ibid.,  5"  8<?rie,  tom.  xviii.  p.  378.  The  heM  of  formation  of  hydroey«iiio 
acid,  admitted  in  tlie  article  quoted,  war  eatitnated,  by  means  of  the  date  tlion 
kaomi,  at  +  -ti'd ;  this  is  too  high,  bat  the  sign  of  me  phecomenon  reinaiiis 
tbe  same,  and,  conaeqneotJy,  the  preoonceived  idea  of  its  being  synthetic. 
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FiiuT  Step. 

H,CO,  (piiro)  +  water       

H,CO,  (diluted)  +  NH,  (diluted) 

SopArabOD  of  solid  ammotiiuai  formate 

NHXHO,  (aolid)  =  HCN  Oiquid)  +  2H,0  (liquid) 
HCf  (dilutod)  no  cliange. 


Sum 


diluted)  +  H,CO,  (in  solution)  =  IICN   (Uqui<l) 


SECDn>  StBF. 

NH,  (dilated)  +  HG  (diluted)      


ILCO,  (pure)  +  water 
KH.dl  (di 


+  HCI  (dUnted)  +  211,0 


Sum 


+    (M)6 
+  12-0 
+    2-9 

+     « 


+  IfrO  +  x 


+  12-4 
+    (W» 

- 11-15 

+    1-3 


I  =  -  15  +  1-3  =  -  n-7  CaL 


In  fact,  the  srU,  when  melted,  is  really  destroyed,  with  the 
production  of  water  and  hydrocyamc  acid,  both  in  a  gaseous 
form ;  it  thus  absorbs,  besides  the  —  137  Cal.  mentioned  above, 
the  heat  necessary  for  the  vaporization  of  these  two  substances, 
i.e.  a  value  approximately  *  =  —  (5-7  +  19*3)  +  F,  where  F  is 
the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  salt.  This  gives  then  —  387  -)-  F, 
which  atnoimts  to  about  —  3f>  Cal. 

A  similar  absorption  would  no  doubt  be  produced  if  the 
ammonium  formate  could  exist  in  a  gaseous  form  and  be  decom- 
poaed  as  such. 

In  short,  the  formation  of  formonitril  from  ammonium  formate 
absorbs,  whatever  hypotheaia  is  adopted,  a  great  quantity  of 
heat ;  a  result  in  accordance  with  what  happens  in  most  decom- 
positions. 

We  may  go  farther  than  tliis.  In  fact,  the  dehydration  of 
ammonium  formate  is  effected  by  two  stages,  fonnauiide  and 
water  being  first  produced — 

NH.CHO,  =  CNHaO  +  HjO. 

The  liquid  formamide  was  acted  upon  by  means  of  coa- 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  give  the  opposite  reaction. 
From  the  numbers  observed  it  was  deduced  that  the  theoretical 
reaction,  t.c  in  tlie  t-ase  of  the  use  of  diluted  acid,  would  give 
off  +  14  Cal,  a  value  which  is  probably  too  low,  and  is  given 
here  with  some  diffidence,  as  the  formamide,  being  in  the  liquid 
state,  cannot  be  guaranteed  pure.  It  is  practically  applicable 
to  the  change  of  fomiamiLle  (in  solution )  into  ammonium 
formate  (in  solution),  the  value  deduced  being  +  1, 

We  conclude,  from  these  figures,  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  melted  ammonium  formate  into  gaseous  formamide  and 

>  The  term  approarimatdjf  ii  used,  becniue  tJte  h^At;  nf  vaporisation  of  tba 
bodits  coDcenied  in  tbo  experiniBiit  at  the  temperature  of  cif^ompfMiition  of 
UDtDOtiiuni  formate  (180°  to  200^)  are  not  the  uame  m  at  the  lK>iLing  points. 
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stpcam  will  absorb  about  +  18  Cal.  (siipposiug  the  vaporisation 
of  the  formamide  to  absorb  from  6  to  8  CaL). 

The  two  stages  of  the  dehydration  of  crj'stallised  ammonium 
formate,  which  is  changed  first  into  gaseous  amide  and  then  into 
gaseous  nitril,  would  correspoud  to  thermnl  phcnomerfl  that 
may  be  conaidcred  as  having  e<|ual  eflfecLs,  die  first  stage  absorb- 
ing -  18  Cai.,  and  the  two  stages  together  -  36  Cal.  But  this 
equality  would  only  exist  when  the  products  are  considered  in 
the  gaseous  state. 

Gonveraely.  the  fixing  of  the  elements  of  water,  either  upon, 
the  formamide  or  upon  the  formonitril  (in  solution),  so  as  to 
reproduce  the  ammonium  salt  (in  solution),  gives  off  a  q^uantlty 
•+■  1  Cal.  for  tlie  amide,  and  +  10-4  for  the  uitril;  quantities 
which  are  very  tineqwal  but  both  positive. 

This  is  another  proof  of  the  disengagements  of  heat  which 
may  result  from  simple  hydration  effected  by  the  wet  process, 
and  especially  so  from  that  of  amides,  which  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  study  of  the  reactions  of  organic  nitrogenous 
principles,  and  that  of  animal  heat.' 

The  formation  of  cyanides  will  now  be  explained. 

§  4  POTASSrtTM  CTANrDK. 

1,  It  was  found,  by  experiment,  that  at  about  20* — 

HCN  (liquid),  on  being  dissolved  tn  40  timcfl  \\*  veigbt  of  water,       c*l 

gives  off  +0-40 

*[2nCN  (dilated)  +  K.0  (diluted)]         +2-96 

aCN  (pure),  on  being  aissolvod  in  50  tiin«s  its  weight  of  water, 

absorbs     ...   -2-86 

From  this  we  deduce  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  formation  of 
solid  jwtassium  cyanide  from  the  elements — 

K  +  C  -J-  N  =  KCN  (crystalline)  disengages  +  30-3 

The  calculation  is  as  follows: — 

Initial  system ;  i[K,-|-  C,  +  I^,  +  H,  +  0]. 

Final  system ;  J[2KCN'  (crystal.)  +  H/)  (liquid  and  separate)]. 

FiBST    SrEf. 

H  +  C  +  N  IS  HCN  (liquid)  absorbs         -  238 

HCN  +  »Aq  +    0-4 

inC+O +nAq  =  KjO  (diluted)] +82-3 

}{2HCX  (in  aohitiDn)  +K,0  (in  soludoaj  =  2ECN    (in 

Bolution)  4-  R.O]  +   3-0 

Separalionof  KCN  (wild) +    2-9 

Sam  ...    +  64-S 


'Anualsa  do  Chimie  et  do  Physiqiie,"  4'  sdrie,  torn,  vi  p.  461. 
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8eO0«d  8tkp. 
K  +  C  +  N  =  KCN  (crvatollme) a 

4t>i«  +  0  =  H^  (%"><*)] +^'* 

Sam   ...    +MS-¥x 
jc  =  +  64*8  -  34-5  =  +  30-3. 

2.  The  direct  formation  of  potassium  cyanide  from  the  union 
of  its  elemtiuta,  as  ex|ir&sae<l  by  cliernical  equation,  and  the 
corresponding  disengagement  of  heat,  is  not  really  effected  at 
the  ordinary  temj>erature.  But  it  is  admitted  that  it  does 
actually  take  place  at  a  very  high  temperatare,  when  free 
nitrogen  is  made  to  act  uiMm  i:hareaal  impregnated  with  potas- 
sium carbonate  ;  %.e.  under  conditions  where  iMJtaasiura  is 
generated.  At  this  temperature,  the  potassium  cyanide  is 
melted  or  perhaps  even  gaseous,  a  change  of  state  which  causes 
an  absorption  of  heat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  potassium  is 
gaseous,  which  compensates  this  absorption.  If  free  nitrogen, 
carbon,  and  potassium  do  really  combine  without  any  other 
intermediate  reaction,  auch  as  the  formation  of  an  acetylide 
(tliis  formation  has  not  been  proved  to  take  place^,  we  should 
be  led  to  admit  tliat  the  total  synthesis  of  potassium  cyanide 
disengages  heat,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  reaction. 

Be  the  disengagement  produced  at  once  or  by  successive 
reactions,  it  does  not  explain  the  total  synthesis. 

3.  We  come  now  to  a  clearer  synthesis.  The  union  of 
cyanogen  with  pota-ssium  takes  place,  as  we  know,  directly, 
'niis  union,  calculated  for  the  following  states  of  the  substances 
concerned — 

K  (solid)  4*  CN  (gas)  =  KCN  (crystallised),  disengages 
+  G7-6  Cal. 

These  figures  justifj'  the  direct  synthesis  of  potassium  cyanide 
firom   cyanogen.     But  this  quantity  is  lower  than   that  dis- 
engt^ed  by  the  union  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  solid  state,  with 
halogen  elements  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Now, 

CI  +  K  =  KCl  (solid)  rives  off        +  106-6 

Br  (gaii)  +  K  =  KBr  gives  off  +  10O4 

I  (adJil)  +  K  =  Kl  givoB  off +65-4 

This  difference  explains  why  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodini 
decompose  potassium  cyanide  in  solution ;  cyanogen  is  liberated 
and  combines,  besides,  with  half  the  halogen,  causing  a  slight 
additional  disengagement  of  heat — 

[+  1-6  for  CNCl  (gas) ;  +  4-2  for  CNI  (solid).] 
4.  It   may   also   be  mentioned,  in   order  to   complete   this 
parallel,   that  the  formation  of  iwtassium   cyanide   from   the 
hydracid  (diluted)  and  potash — 
HCN  (diluted)  +  KHO  (diluted)  =  KCN  (in  solution)  +  HjO, 
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disengages  much  less  heat  (+  30)  than  the  formation  of  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium  under  the  same 
conditions  (wtiich  disengages  13'7). 

This  differeuce  would  be  increased  by  17  CaL,  if  the  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrocyanic  acids  were  considered  in  the  gaseous  atata 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  therefore  much  less  powerful  than  the 
hydracids  derived  from  halogen  elements ;  it  is  even  displaced 
in  potassium  cyanide  in  solution  by  most  acids.^  This  inert- 
ness of  hydrocyanic  acid  itself  contrasts  with  the  greater  cnei-gy 
of  the  complex  acids  which  it  forms  when  associated  with 
metallic  cyanidea ;  hydro ferrocyanic  acid,  for  example ;  this  will 
be  referred  to  later  on. 

5.  The  conversion  of  potassium  cyanide  into  formate — 

KCN  (in  solution)  +  211,0  =  KCHOafm  solution) 
+  NHa  (in  solution),  gives  off  +  9'5  Cal. 

This  reaction  does  take  place  ia  solutions  of  the  cyanide, 
although  slowly. 

The  same  reaction,  effected  on  the  dry  salt  by  means  of 
aqueous  vapour,  produces  formate  and  ammonia  gas ;  it  is  much 
more  rapid,  but  gives  off  double  the  amount  of  heat :  —  17"7. 

If  the  temperature  is  raiswl,  the  reaction  hecomes  complicated, 
owing  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  formate  by  the  heat  or 
excess  of  alkali ;  this  reaction,  which  takes  place  at  about  300° 
and  finally  transforms  the  potassium  cyanide  into  potassitim 
carbonate — 

KCN  (aoUd)  +  KHO  (solid)  +  2H,0  (gaa)  =  KaCO,(aoUd) 
+  NBa  (gas),  gives  off  +  37-4. 

This  point  is  important,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  cuusea  of  the  destruction  of  potassium  cyanide  during 
its  industrial  preparation ;  in  Uiis  case  the  melted  salu  are 
operated  upon,  and  this  fact  causes  a  slight  modification  of  the 
above  values ;  without,  however,  altering  their  general  signifi- 
cation. When  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  we  know  that 
poCaastum  cyanide  ia  readily  converted  into  potassium  cyanate. 
This  reaction  will  be  referred  to  at  a  later  period. 


§  5.  Ammonium  Cyanide. 

1.  It  was  found  that  the  combination  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
solution,  with  ammonia  in  solution,  gives  off-|-  1*3  Cal.  The 
solution  of  fresldy  prepared  amraoniimi  cyanide  (1  port  of  salt 
to  180  parts  water)  absorbs  -  4-36  for  NH^CN  {=  44  grras.). 

2.  Prom  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  union  of  hydiacyauic 
gaa  and  ammonia  gaa,  with  formation  of  solid  cyanide — 

HCN  (gas)  +  NH,  (gas)  =  NH,CN,  gives  off  -f-  20-5. 

*  *'■  Anuales  de  Cliitnie  et  do  Pbysiquo/'  4'  e^rie,  torn.  zxx.  p.  492. 
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This  is  only  half  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  similar  fonnatioDs 
of  chloride  (+  42*5),  bromide,  and  iodide  of  ammonium  ;'  tlio 
acetate  comes  nearer  (+  28*2),  and  the  hydruauJphide  nearer 
fitiU(+23). 

3.  Starting  from  the  elements,  we  should  get — 

N,  +  C  +  2Ha  =  NH4CN  (solid)  gives  off  +  40-5  Cal. 

The  analogous  formation  of  ammonium  chloride  gives  off 
+  76-7. 

4.  Lastly,  the  heat  of  formation  of  ammoniiun  chloride  from 
the  elements  is  less  than  that  of  potassium  chloride  by  28*3 
Cal, ;  whereas,  between  the  formation  of  ammonium  cyanide 
and  that  of  potaauura  cyanide,  the  thermal  difference  is  27*1. 
The  difference  in  the  two  caaea  is  therefore  almost  tlie  same; 
«.£.  this  state  does  not  depend  on  the  halogen  generator. 


§  6.  Metaluc  Cyanides. 

1.  It  was  found  that  gaseous  cyanogen  combines  directly,  not 
only  with  potassium,  but  also  with  certain  true  metals,  such 
as  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  and  even  copj«r ;  but  this  tendency 
towards  direct  combination  does  noLextenii  to  mercury  and  silver 

2.  The  reactions  are  effected  by  heating  cyanogen  and  the 
metals  in  scaled  tubes,  to  100°  for  the  tirst-named  metals,  and 
to  abont  300'  for  the  two  last. 

3.  Such  combinations  are  always  attended  by  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat.     In  particular,  according  to  M.  Joannis — 

A[Zn  +  (CN)a  =  Zn(CN)a]  gives  off  +  28-5. 
J[Cd  +  (CN^  =  Cd<CN)j]  gives  off  +  19-8. 

From  the  elements,  on  the  contrary — 

j[Zn  +  C  +  Nj  =  Zn(CN)j]  absorbs  -  8-8. 
IfCd  +  C,  -  N,  =  C<iCCN)j  absorbs  -  17-5. 

g  7.  Mkrcukic  Cyaside. 

1.  F(»inatxon  from  tM  acid  and  Uie  oxide.     It  was  found,  by 

experiment,  that  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  and  mercuric  oxide — 

^[2HCN  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  -f  HgO  (precipitated  and  diluted 

with  10  litres  of  water)],  gives  ofT-t-  15-48. 

An  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  cause  any  alteration 
in  this  value,  which  is  considerable,  exceeding  even  the  heat 
given  off  in  the  action  of  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid  on  potash. 

It  is  owing  to  this  difference  in  values  that  potash,  combined 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  which,  moreover,  it  gives  off  much 

•  See  p.  127. 
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less  heat  (3'0),  is  displaced  by  mercuric  oxide.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  solution  of  this  salt — ■ 

i[Hg(CN)a(9oUd)  4-  water  (1  to  40)]  - 1-5  ; 
consequently. 

*[2HCN  {in  eolation)  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN),  (Boliil)]  ...  +  17-0 
1[2HCN  (liquid  and  pure)  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN)j  (BoHd)]  +  17-4 
}[2HCN  Cgas)  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN)a  (eoUd)  +  H,0  (gae)]    +  18-3 

We  will  compare  this  last  result  with  the  beat  of  formatiou  of 
mercuric  chloride. 

^[2HC1  (gas)  +  HgO  =  HgCl,  (soKd)  +  H,0  (gas)]  gives  off 

+  23-5, 

which  value  exceeds  that  of  formation  of  mercuric  cyanide  by 
4-8  only. 

These  figures,  and  the  conclnsions  resulting  from  them,  will 
be  referred  to  again. 

2.  Formation  of  mercuric  cyaitidefrom  t?i-e  elemerUs, 

i[Hg  (UqO  +  C,  (diamond)  +  N,  (gas)  =  Hg<CN)3  (solid)] 
absorbs  -  254  Gal. 
I-et  the  initial  system  be — 

i[Hg  +  C,  +  N, +  H,4-0]; 
and  the  final  system — 

J[Hg(CN)3  (solid)  4-  HjO  (liquid  and  separate)] ; 
we  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  two  following  stepe  : — 

First  Step. 


i(Hg  +  0  =  BgO^  givca  off 

H  +  C+  N=  HCN  (ill  ftolLlion)  abaorbs 
Union  of  tbcs^  twc  bcdi<.'s  nvcs  off    ... 
Separation  ofHgtCN],  (solid)  giraB  off 


Second  Stet. 

fH,+  0  =  H,0  {liquid)]       
Hg  +  Ca  +  N,  =  Hg(CT),  (solid)] ... 


Sum 


Sam 


+  16-6 
-23-4 
+  15-6 
+    1-5 

+~97 


+  34-6  +  X 


x=  ~  25-4. 
The  salt  in  solution,  —  26*9. 

There  is,  therefore,  absorption  of  heat  in  the  formation  of 
mercuric  cyanide  from  the  elements ;  exactly  aa  in  the  case  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  figures  even  are  very  much  the 
same  (p.  312). 

3.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  gaseous  cyanogen  with 
liquid  mercury  at  the  ordinary  temperature — 

i[Hg  (liquid)  +  (CN,)  (gas)  =  Hg(CN),  (soUd)].  gives  off 
+  37-3  -  25-4  =  +  11-9. 
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This  qnantity  is  19'5  less  than  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  direct 
formation  of  mercuric  chloride — 

i[Hg  (liquid)  +  Cla  (gas)  =  HgCl,  (solid)]  +  Zl-L 

4.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  is,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed  in 
the  ordinary  preparation  of  cyanogen,  by  the  decomposition  of 
mercuric  cyanida  To  this  must  be  added  the  heat  of  vaporisa- 
tion of  the  mercury,  which  brings  the  absorption  of  lieat  to 
about  —  19*4  for  the  reaction — 

i[Hg(CN)3  (solid)  =  Hg  (gas)  +  (CN),  (gas)]. 
We  may  observe  that  this  result  is  very  near  that  ( —  22"4) 
wliich  accompanies  the  analogous  decomposition  of  mercuric 
iodide  into  gaseous  iodine  and  gaseous  mercury.  But  this  last 
reaction  is  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  dissociation  due  to  the 
opposite  tendency  of  iodine  and  mercury  to  recomblne — a 
tendency  which  docs  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  components  of 
mercTirit;  cyanide.' 

5.  Substitulum  of  chlorine  far  th*  cyanogen  and  f&rmati&n  of 
cyanogen  cfUoride.  The  simple  substitution  of  gaseous  cldorine 
for  gaseous  cyanogen — 

J[Hg(CK)a  (soUd)  +  CU  (gas)  =  HgCl,  (solid)  +  (CN),  (gas)], 

assuming  the  salts  to  be  either  in  the  solid  state  or  io  solution 
(ttie  heats  of  solution  of  both  salts  are  the  same),  would  give  off 
+  19-4. 

In  fact,  this  substitution  is  accompanied  by  a  simnltaneous 
formation  of  cyanogen  chloride — 

i[HgCCN),  (soUd)  +.  201,  =  HgCla  (soUd)  +  2CNC1  (gas)]  gives 

off +  21-3, 

or,  if  the  cyanogen  chloride  be  supposed  liquid,  +  29*6. 

All  the  bodies  being  in  solution  except  the  chlorine,  we  must 
add  to  this  quantity  the  heat  of  solution  of  c^nogen  chloride. 

In  fact,  the  heat  given  off  in  tliis  reaction,  all  the  bodies 
except  the  clilorine  being  in  solution,  was  measured  and  found 
to  be  =  +  27"5  {the  cyanogen  chloride  being  also  in  solution). 

This  figure  seems  to  indicate  that  the  heat  of  Holution  of 
gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  is  very  near  its  heat  of  liquefaction, 
as  might  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  this  action  is  not  instan- 
taneous, and  this  fact  dinniiishea  the  certainty  of  accuracy  of  the 
estimates,  and  leads  iis  to  fear  some  complication,  attributable  to 
secondary  reactions  of  the  clUorine  on  the  water. 

6.  Reciprocal  displacemen/s  of  the  hydrochloric  arid  hydrO' 
eyanio  acids.  According  to  the  above  remarks,  the  formation  of 
mercuric  cyanide  in  solution,  from  the  acid  in  solution  and 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  gives  off  +  1548,  t.e,  +  602  more 
than  that  for  mercuric  chloride  (+  9 '46).      The  same  difference 

*  "  Anoales  de  Chimis  et  de  Pbysiquc,"  5*  s^no,  tom.  x\-iii.  p.  3B2. 
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exiata  in  the  solid  salt^,  if  we  always  reckon  from  the  diluted 
hydracids.  These  latter  being  monobasic,  the  thermal  inequality 
that  has  been  juet  mentioned  indicates  that  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  must  entirely  displace  hydrochloric  acid  from  its  combina- 
tion with  mercuric  oxide. 

Here  ia  an  experiment  that  fully  bears  out  this  supposition : 

/i[Hg(CNl,  (1  eq.  =  16  litres)  +  2Ha  (1  eq.  =  4  Hires)]  +  OVM- M,  =  + 5-9 

U[HgCl,  (I  eq.  =  IGlitren)  +  2HCN  (1  eq.  =  4  litres)]  +  59  Jcalculated  +  6-0 

The  reaction  ia  all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  according  to 
thermal    observations    made,    the    dilute    hydrochloric    acid 

completely  displaces  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  dissolved  potassium 
cyanide.  It  was,  moreover,  easy  to  foresee  that  this  would  be 
the  case  in  the  last  instance,  for 

1{2HCN  [insolation)  +  KuOC^liliit**!)]  gives  off  +    2%»  „      j,      ,ft„ 
J[2Ha  (in  eolation)  +  K^  (dDuted)]       „     „  +  13-59f  ">~  »  -  'l"»- 

The  decomposition  of  dissolved  mercuric  chloride  hy  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  solid  mercuric  cyanide  ia  decomposed  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  pure  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  prepared.  But  this  decomposition — the  opposite  of 
that  which  takes  place  in  weak  solutions — is  easily  explained 
by  thermal  theories.  In  fact,  it  is  due  fco  the  action  of  the 
anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  the  liquors,  when 
we  are  operating  without  heat ;  or  formed  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  when  we  proceed  by  distillation.  Now,  thia  anhydrous 
hydracid  possesses,  in  relation  to  the  hydrate  of  the  same  acid, 
the  energy  which  the  latter  has  lost  in  forming  a  definite 
hydrate ;  the  magnitude  of  which  energy  is  sufficient  to  reverse 
the  reaction.' 

Moreover,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  displaces,  immediately  and 
without  heat,  the  liydrocyatic  acid  gas  of  crystallised  mercuric 
cyanide.  This  process  for  preparing  the  latter  gas  lias  been 
mentioned.  According  to  calculation,  the  reaction  disengages 
+  5'2  Cal.  Attention*  has  already  been  called  to  these  two 
reactions  and  their  mechanism,  which  is  frequently  met  with 
imder  other  circumstances,  such  as  when  we  are  comparing  the 
reactions  of  concentrated  acids  or  alkalis  with  those  of  the 
same  acids  or  alkalis  diluted.  It  is  the  existence  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  acid  (or  alkali),  either  not  combined  with  water 
or  combined  in  the  state  of  a  less  advanced  hydrate  in  the 
concentrated  liquids,  and  also  the  formation  of  such  an  acid, 
dehydrated  under  the  influence  of  lieat,  that  causes  the  inverse 
reaction ;  and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  energy  that 
the  anhydrous  acid  possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  hydrate  of 

»  "  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyaique,"  6*  sine,  torn.  iv.  p.  465,  and  4" 
«^rie,  torn.  SIX.  p.  494. 
^  "  Ksnai  de  M^canlque  Cbimlque,"  torn.  ii.  p.  547. 
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the  same  acid,  with  which  it  co-exiats  in  the  liquors.  This 
excess  of  ener^*  exactly  measures  the  tendeDcy  to  produce  the 
inverse  reaction,  which,  however,  ceases  as  soon  as  the  anby* 
dious  bydracid  contained  in  the  liquor  is  saturated. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  reactinn  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  various  writers,'  from  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  beat  disengaged  in  the  dilution  of  the  concentrated 
acid,  the  bulk  of  which  Incomes  a  dilute  acid.  Not  only  is  this 
mode  of  prediction  not  justified  in  principle,  since  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  anhydrous  acid  and  its  hydrates  in 
solution,  but  it  leads  to  condusiona  which  are  quite  contra- 
dicted by  experiment  For  example,  mercuric  cyanide  is  stUl 
decomposed  in  the  cold  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  density  I'lO 
(which  nearly  corresponds  to  HCl  +  THjO);  the  dilution  of 
such  a  hydrochloric  solution  gives  off  only  17  CaL  Now,  this 
excess  would  have  to  be  equal  to  +  6*0  for  the  reaction  to  be 
reversed,  according  to  the  theorj*  that  we  must  reject ;  i.6.  that 
the  inversion  is  solely  due  to  the  heat  of  dilution  taken  in  the 
mass.  This  excess  is  so  great  that  the  dilution  of  even  the  most 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  could  not  make  up  for  it. 

The  greater  number  of  reciprocal  displacements  give  rise  to 
the  same  observations,  the  heat  disengaged  by  tlie  dilution  of 
concentrated  acids  or  alkalis  being  scarcely  ever  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  body  in  solution  with  the  energy 
necessary  to  reverse  the  cliemical  reaction  ;  whereas  this  energy 
is,  on  the  contrary,  supplied  by  the  hydration  of  the  portion  of 
acid  (or  alkali)  which  existed  in  the  liquor  in  a  dissociated 
state. 

7.  But  to  return  to  mercuric  cyanida  Theory  indicates  that 
the  displacement  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  liydrocyanic  acid  in 
mercuric  chloride  may  be  observed  still  more  clearly  if  we 
substitute  an  alkaline  cyanide  for  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  In 
fact,  in  this  case,  we  shall  get,  besides,  the  difference  of  the 
heats  of  neutralisation  of  both  acids  by  the  alkali.  This  is 
confirmed  by  experiment 

i[*2KCN  (1  equiv.  =  8  litres)  +  HgClj  (1  equiv.  =  4  litres)] 

disengages  +  167. 

i[2KCl(l  equiv.  =  8  litres)  +  Hg(CN),(l  equiv.  =  4  litres)] 

disengages  +  0. 

Now,  calculation  gives^ 

(M-M,)-(M'-M'0  =  (13*6 -3) -(9-5 -15-5)  =  +  16-6. 

a  result  quite  consistent  with  the  above.  Thus,  the  reality  of  a 
double  integral  interchange  between  the  bases  and  acids  in 
solution  is  fully  established.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  moat  glaring 
cases  in  which  the  so-called  saline  thermo-neutrality  which  was 

■  "AimaleB  de  Cbimie  et  de  Physique,"  5*  s^ie,  torn.  iv.  p.  464. 
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formerly  accepted  is  fonnd  to  be  at  fault.  The  result  observed 
agrees  perfectly  with  that  calculated,  when  this  calculation 
is  based  upou  the  hypathesis  of  a  total  conversion  into  mercuric 
cyanide  and  potassium  chloride  in  solution.  Moreover,  this 
does  not  affect  the  reciprooal  reaction  between  the  two  last  salts 
when  in  solution ;  t.c.  the  formation  of  a  double  cyanide,  which 
will  be  discussed  presently. 

8.  A  reciprocal  action  of  this  kind  is  easily  shown  between, 
potassium  cyanide  in  solution,  and  solid  mercuric  iodide,  which 
enters  into  solution — 

J[HgIa  (solid)  4*  4KCN(1  equiv.  =16  litrBs)],  total  solution, 

+  97. 

The  solution  of  the  solid  body  takes  place,  in  this  case,  with 
a  considerable  disengagement  of  heat,  on  account  of  the  heats 
of  formation  of  the  double  salts  that  are  generated  and  remain 
in  solution. 

9.  The  formation  of  the  mercuric  oxycyanides  from  ths 
combination  of  the  cyanide  with  the  oxide  may  be  mentioned 
here.  This  combination  is  effected  with  disengagement  of  heat 
(.loannis) — 

^[Hg(CN)3  (solid)  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN),,HgO  (solid)]  gives  off 

+  1-2. 
This  oxycyanide,  when  heated,  explodes,  in  consequence  of 
the  combustion  of  part  of  its  carbon  by  the  oxygen  which  it 
contains. 

§  8.  SiLVEK  Ctanide. 

1.  Fiyrmatum  from  the  add  and  haxe. 

Some  experiments  were  made  on  the  heat  of  formation  of  silver 
cyanide. 
(a)  AgNOjCl  equiv.  =  16  litres)  +  HCN(1  equiv.  =  4  litres) 

+  15-72, 
from  which  is  got — 

^[2HCN  (in  solution)  +  Ag^O  (precipitated)  =  2AgCN 
(precipitated)]  gives  off  4-  20-9. 

(6)  AgKOs  (1  equiv.  =  16  litres)  +  K.CN  (1  equiv.  =  4  litres) 

+  26-57, 
from  which  is  got — 

J[HCN  (in  solution)  +  AgaO  (precipitated)  =  2AgCN' 

(precipitated)]  gives  off  -f  20-9, 

a  value  identical  with  the  above.     It  is,  moreover,  almost  the 
same  as  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  silver  chloride. 
Again,  we  get  from  the  above  results: 

J[2HCN  (liquid)  +  Ae,0  (prectpitoted)  =  2ApCN  +  n,0  {litinid)]  +  21-3 
|[2HCN  (gae)  +  AgjO  {prectpitatedj  =  2AgCN  +  11,0  (liquid)]  +  27-0 
^aUCN  (g»8)  +  Ag,0  (precipitated)  =.  2AgCH  +  H^O  Cgaa)J...     +  2*2-2 

v2 
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this  last  value  being  only  approximate,  on  account  of  the 
physical  changes  experienced  by  the  silver  oxide  and  cyanide. 
It  is  leas  by  a  third  than  the  heat,  332,  given  off  in  the 
analogous  formation  of  silver  chloride.  These  values  explain 
why  hydrocyanic  acid  diBplaccs  nitric  acid  from  its  combina- 
tion with  silver  oxide,  and  why  silver  cyanide  resists  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

2.  FormtUion  from  the  eUmmi$. 
1.  Ag  +  C  (diamond)  +  N  +  AgCN  absorbs  -  13-6. 

The  calculation  of  this  value  lb  as  follows : — 
Initial  system : 

i[Aga+C,+N2+Ha  +  0]. 

Final  system : 

i[2AgCN  (solid)  +  H,0  (Uquid)]. 

Tost  Step. 


IfAg,  +  0  =  AgjOl  diwripagefl 

If  +  C  +  N  =  HCN  (diluted)  absorhft 

){A^0  +  '2HCii  (diluttidjj  disengagBB 


+    3-5 

-  2S-4 

„.  +  204 

Sum        „  +    0-8 


Secoho  Qnr. 


Ag  +  C  +  N  =  AgCN 
lt1l,  +  0  =  U.O]        , 


Sam       ...    +  34-5  +  m\ 

whence,  x=  —  33'7. 
2.  Again,  we  have— 

Ag  +  CN  (gas)  =  AgCN  gives  off  +  3-6. 

Let  us  compare  the  differences  observed  between  the  heats 
of  formation  of  the  chloride  and  cyanide,  formed  by  the  same 
metal  or  system  of  elements.    For  potassium^  the  difference  is — 

105-67-6=  +37-4; 
for  ammonium — 

76-7  -  405  ==  +  36-2. 

The  value  here  ia  almost  the  same.     But  the  figures  become 
very  unequal  for  metallic  salts,  such  as  those  ^m  silver : 

For  silver  and  mercury  we  observe  that  the  value  ia  only 
half  that  relating  to  alkaUne  salts. 
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The  same  differences  eiist  for  cyanides  when  compared  with 
bromidea  (Br  gas) — 

fK]        85-4  -  67-6  =  178 

Plgl       22-1  -  119  =  10-5 

[Ag]      19-7  -    3-6  z=  16-1 

Also  between  cyanide  and  iodides  (I  gas) — 

[K]        100-4  +  67-6  =  32-8 

rag]       304  +  119  =  181 

[Ag]       27-7+   3-6  =  241 

These  inequalities  result  from,  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
disengaged  by  the  union  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  with  metallic 
oxides  as  compared  with  the  small  quantity  disengaged  in  the 
union  of  the  same  acid  with  alkalis. 


§  9.  Double  Cyanides. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  6nd  the  heat  of  formation  of  doable 
cyanides,  such  as  the  cyanides  of  mercury  and  potassium,  silver 
and  potassinm,  and  also  that  of  ferrocyanides,  which  areworthj 
of  particular  attention. 

1.  Ci/anide  of  mercury  and  potassium  :  Hg{CN3),  2KC?f.  This 
compound  offers  a  remarkable  example  of  a  double  salt  which, 
exists  and  is  even  undoubtedly  generated  in  solutions.  In  fact. 
it  was  found  that  its  two  components,  when  in  solution,  give  off 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  if  merely  mixed  together — - 

i[Hg(CN)a  (1  equiv.  =  16  litres)  +  2KCN  (1  equiv.  =  4  Uttes)] 

+  5-8. 

This  quantity  represents  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  heat  dis- 
engaged by  the  union  of  the  two  salts  when  in  the  solid  state. 
The  latter  value  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  following  data: — 


These  data  go  to  show  that  the  combination 

KHg(CN),  (dry)  +  2KCN  (dry)  =  Hy(CN)^  2KCN  (dry)], 
diaciiguges  +  83, 

which  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  It  approaches,  and 
even  exceeds,  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation  of  many 
metallic  salts,  from  the  anhydrous  acid  and  base.  However, 
the  double  cyanide,  in  solution,  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  its  components  ; 
the  mercuric  cyanide  being  regenerated  unaltered  in  the  liquor, 
and  the  potassium  cyanide  being  converted  into  potassium 
chloride. 

This  was  discovered  by  measuring  the  heat  disengaged  in  the 
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reaction.  This  mcoaurement  proves,  in  fact,  that  dilute  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  acting  on  the  solution  of  the  double  cyanide, 
separates  the  componenU,  with  reproduction  of  potassium 
cMoride  and  hydrocyanic  acid : 

[JHg(CN)„  2KCN  (20  litres)  -f  2HC1  (1  equiv.  =  2 litre9],+  52 

-4HC1  „  +0 

The  calculation,  based  upon  these  last  data,  indicates  the 
following  value:  +  30  +  5-8  +  52  =  +  140  for  the  heat  dis- 
engaged in  the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  pota3h  :  a  value 
which  agrees  to  all  intents  with  the  actual  value  +  13*6,  that 
ia,  if  the  liquors  are  as  much  diluted  as  in  the  above. 

2.  Cyanide  of  inlver  and.  potoJisium :  AgCN,  KCN.  This  salt, 
60  mnch  used  in  electro -plating,  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
above.  It  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  potassium  cyanide 
in  solution  ou  precipitated  silver  cyanide,  the  latter  becoming 
dissnlvetl  with  disengagement  of  heat — 

KCN  (1  eq.  =  4  litres)  +  AgCN  (precipitated)  +  water  (20  litres) 
gives  off  +  5'6. 

The  reaction  disengages  almost  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as 
that  in  the  case  of  mercuric  cyanide,  notwithstanding  the  solid 
state  of  the  silver  cyanide. 

This  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  solution  of  a  precipitate  being 
effected  with  disengagement  of  heat^  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  double  suit.  The  phenomena  are  dependent  on  this 
formation,  indepeudeutly  of  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  the 
original  motallic  cyanide  (mercuric  or  silver),  as  the  double  salt 
is  formed  with  disengagement  of  heat,  and  is  stable  in  the 
presenoc  of  excess  of  the  dissolving  agent 

It  was  also  found  that  the  solution  of  the  soluble  salt — 

AgCN,  KCN  (solid)  (1  part  =  40  parte  of  water),  absorbs  -  8*55. 

"We  conclude  from  tliese  data,  and  also  the  heat  of  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide,  that  the  combination — 

AgCN  (precipitate.1)  +  KCN  (dry)  =  AgCN,  KCN  (dry), 
disengages  +  11-2. 

The  double  salt  in  solution  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrocliloric  acid,  with  reproduction  of  potassium 
chloride  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  is  proved  by  thermal 
measurements.  At  the  same  time  a  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  is  produced,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cyanide,  as  might  be  expected ;  for  the  formation  of  both  salts 
from  the  diluU^d  hyilracida  and  precipitated  silver  o.Kide  causes 
the  liberation  of  about  the  same  quantity  of  heat  (+  20'9). 

The  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  however,  oon- 
stitntcs  a  firmer  combination  than  ia  usually  met  with  in 
ordinary  double  salts.  In  fact,  dilute  acetic  acid  separates 
silver  cyanide  from  it  only  in  a  very  incomplete  manner,  giving 
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off  only  +  1-7  Cal.,  instead  of  +  48,  which  would  correspond 
to  a  total  decomposition.  Tartaric  acid  gives  gimilar  results. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  liquors  contain  a  hydro-argento- 
cyanic  acid,  already  mentioned  by  Meillet ;  a  complex  acid, 
which  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of  water  and  another  acid, 
BO  aa  not  to  give  riati  t<i  plienoraena  of  equilibrium,  and  con- 
sequently to  a  partial  decomposition.  The  solutions  of  this 
complex  acid  produce  results  in  silver-plating  that  ore  almost 
&s  well  marked  as  those  produced  by  alkaline  cyanide  solutions, 
as  there  was  occasion  to  prove. 

This  compound  forms  a  very  remarkable  intermediate  step  in 
the  formation  of  those  specid.  molecular  typed  that  constitute 
the  complex  cyanides. 

3.  Potassium  ferrocyanide.  A  more  decided  stability  charac- 
terises the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron,  known  as 
ferrocyauide.  Although  the  thermal  study  of  its  formation 
presents  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  start 
with  isolated  iron  cyanides.  nevertheleRs  it  is  undoubtedly  worth 
while  giving  the  results  of  the  experiments  performed,  with  the 
admission  that  they  are,  no  doubt,  imperfect. 

4  17i€  heat  of  solution  of  both  dry  and  hydrated  potassium 
ferrocyanide  was  first  measured,  the  former  in  fifty  parts  of 
water,  the  latter  in  forty  parts  of  water.      It  was  found  that 

atir 

i[K4Fe(CN)j, 3HaO]  (211-2  grms.).  in dissoh'ing,  absorbs  -  846. 
|[K^e(CN)«  (dry)I  .,  „  -  5-98. 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  union  of  the  water  with 
the  dry  salt — 

4[K4Fe(CN)j  -f-  3H3O  (solid)  =  K4Fe(CN),.  3H,0 (crystal)],  gives 
off -h  0-34,  or  +  Oil  for  each  ^(HaO). 

a  quantity  which  is  very  small,  but,  according  to  certain  experi- 
ments,^ comparable  to  that  which  is  disengaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  hydrated  calcium  and  copper  acetates. 

5.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  bases 
cannot  be  conveniently  measured  directly,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  free  acid  in  a  perfect  state  of  purity. 
The  latter  object  was  attempted  by  indirect  means,  i.e,  by  dis- 
placing the  acid  Trom  its  salts  by  more  powerful  acids. 

On  mi-ring  a  diluted  solution  of  ferrocyanide— 

i[K*Fe(CN),]=  4  litres, 

with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (1  eq.  =  2  litres),  we  observe 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  change  of  temperature,  either  because 
there  is  no  reaction,  or  because  the  two  acids  disengage  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  in  acting  on  the  potash,  in  wmcb  case 

*  "  Annalee  de  Chiinie  et  de  Phyaque,*'  5*  efirie,  torn.  iv.  p.  127. 
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they  would  share  between  them  the  base  in  the  liqnor.    This 
last  suppoaitinn  s^jems  the  more  probable. 

In  fact,  on  mixing  the  ferrocyanide  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  we  actually  observe  a  progressive  division  of  the  baae 
between  the  acids  and  a  displacement,  which  tends  to  become 
total  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  sulphoiic  acid.  Among 
the  various  experiments  that  were  made  with  regard  to  this 
question,  the  following  only  will  be  quoted: — 

.i[K4Fe(CN),  (6  Uti^s)  +  H^O^  (1  eq.  =  2  litres)]  disengages 

+  1-107. 
J[K.Fe(CN);  {6    litres)  +  2eH^04  (1   eq.  =  2   litres)]    dis- 
engages +  0181. 

Upon  continuing  the  progressive  additions  of  sulphuric  acid, 
an  absorption  of  heat  is  produced  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
biaulpliate. 

With  a  large  excess,  added  all  at  once — 

4[K4Fe(CN)g  (4  litres)  +  lOHaSO^  (1  eq.  =  2  litres)]  +  0*966. 

These  phenomena  may  be  compared  to  those  in  the  redaction  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorides,'  although  tlie  values  are  some- 
what different.  They  also  show  a  progressive  division  of  the 
base  between  the  two  acids.  If  we  admit  that  ^[lOHaSOt]  are 
sufficient  to  abstract  almost  the  whole  of  the  potuah  from  the 
ferrocyanide,  according  to  what  happens  in  the  case  of  chlorides, 
nitrates,  etc.,  we  can  calculate  the  heat,  X,  disengaged  in  the 
action  of  dissolved  hydroferrocyanic  acid  on  diluted  potash.  In 
short,  + 15'7  being  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  potash,  and  —  175  the  heat  absorbed  in  the 
action  of  i[4H3S04  (diluted)]  on  UKjSO^]  in  solution  (so  as  to 
form  bisulphate),  we  shall  get  for  the  reaction  we  are  seeking — 

i[J(H4Fe(UN)4  =  4  litres)  +  KjO  (1  eq.  =  2  litres)]  gives  off 
X  =  15-71  -  1-75  -  iCO-97)  =  +  13-5. 

This  number  is,  to  all  intentfl,  the  same  as  that  which  repre- 
sents the  heat  disengaged  (136)  by  the  combination  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  with  potash,  whence  it  follows  that 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  a  powerful  one,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  mineral  acids.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  it  displaoea 
carbonic  and  acetic  acids.  The  apparent  absence  of  thermic 
reaction  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  in  solution 
is  consistent  with  these  results, 

6.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pass  from  this  to  the  formation 
of  Prussian  Hue.  It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  ■,'j[3ICtFe(CN")j 
=  (4  litres)  +  2Fej(S04)a  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  =  (FerCCN),, 
(precip.)  +  eXaSOj  (diss.)]   disengages  +  2-54  to  +  2'78,  the 

*  **  Annales  de  Cliimie  el  de  Pliysiquc,"  4'  wSrie,  lom.  xii.  p.  524. 
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heat  disengaged  gradually  increasing  with  the  time;  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  formation  of  amorphous  precipitates.* 
Similarly : 

^•2[3(K4Fe(CN)a  =  4  litres)  4-  2F&,(N03)fl  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  = 
FeT(CN)u)  (precipitated)  +  2KNO3  (in  solution)]  disengages 
+  0725. 

According  to  the  result  furnished  by  the  ferric  sulphate,  the 
substitution  of  potash  for  ferric  oxide  (K3O  for  TeaOa)  in  Pruaaiau 
blue  gives  off  +  7'2  ;  and  according  to  the  result  fiimished  by 
the  nitrate,  4-  7'2 ;  thus  the  two  results  agree.  Admitting 
that  in  the  formation  of  potassium  fcrrocyanide, 

i[H4Fe(CN),  (diluted)  +  2K.3O  (diluted)],  disengages  +  13-5 
X  2  =  +  27, 

we  conclude  that  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  with  the  same 
acid  and  precipitated  ferric  oxide — 

|[3U4re(CN)j  (diluted)  +  2FeaOa  (precipitated)],  gives  off 
+  6-3x2=+  12-6. 

The  value  6*3  is  little  different  from  the  value  57,  which 
fTepreaents  the  heat  of  combination  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
l^acids  with  lerric  oxide ;  this  is  a  firosh  proof  of  the  analogy 

exiating  between  hydrat'errocyanic  acid  and  the  mineral  acids. 

However  +  6'3  is  greater  than  5*7,  which  explains  why  diluted 

hydrochloric  acid    does  not  decompose  Prussian    blue,  with 

IbrmatLou  of  ferric  chloride. 

7.  Hydrocytinic  acid,  one  of  the  weakest  acids  known,  thus 
constitutes,  when  combined  with  ferrous  cyanide,  a  powerful 
acid,  comparable  in  every  respect  with  nitric,  acetic,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  This  is  a  fresh  proof,  which  helps  to  establish 
the  theory  that  the  acid  properties  that  are  most  marked,  even 
in  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  not 
necessarily  connected  in  any  way  with  the  presence  or  propor- 
tion of  oxygen, 

8.  We  now  have  to  measure  the  heat  disengaged  in  the 
formation  of  ferrocyanide.   The  following  results  were  found : — 

ifFeSO.  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  +  2F6iS0«)3(l  equiv.  =  2  litres) 
+  6KjO(l  equiv.  ==  2  litres)]  gives  off  +  23-2. 

Adding  to  the  above  mixture  ^[6IICN  (1  equiv.  =  4  litres)], 
we  observe  a  fresh  disengagement  of  +  39*3,  which  represents 
the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  from  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
two  oxides — 

i[6HCN(in  solution)  +  2KaO  (in  solution)  +  FeO  (precipitated) 
=  K^Fe{CIf),  (in  solution)]  gives  off  +  39-3. 

'  "AnruUes  de  Chimie  et  de  PhyBique,"  5'  a^rie,  Win.  it.  pp.  174, 181. 
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Asaptoo^ 

i[6HCl]  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres) 

was  added  to  the  liquid;  this  gave  off  +  250  Cal.,  with  the 
production  of  an  abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue ;  the 
heat  disengaged  varied,  during  this  precipitation,  from  23  to 
25.  To  sum  up,  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  produce  the 
following  reactions : — 

!r2nct  (dilnted)  +  K,0  (dOated)  -  2Ka  (diluted)]    ...  +  18^*1 

reilCl  (diluted)  +  Fe,0,  (nrDcipitatod)  =  FeXL  (dilated)]  +  U'4  I  ^  «-.. 
[2Fe,t:i,  (diliiU.dU3K.Fe(CN),  (in  wintion)  =  Fe,(CN),,  T  +  *  « 

+  12KC1  (diluwa)J       +    \i) 

The  approximate  cousifilence  between  the  values  25  and  264 
is  as  close  as  can  be  hoped  for  m  the  study  of  such  precipitacea, 
the  state  of  which  varies  with  the  conditioua. 

9.  We  may  conclude,  further — 

^[1 8HCN"  (diluted)  +  3FeO  (precipitated)  +  2FejO,(precip!tated) 

srFe,  (CN)„  (precipitated)]  gives  off  +  24-9. 
i[6HCN  (diluted)  +  FeO  (precipitated)  =  H^Fe  (CN)^  (in  solu- 
tion)], +  12-3. 

These  values  were  verified  by  means  of  the  direct  fonnatiou 
of  Prusaian  blue  from  potassium  cyanide  and  the  two  sulphates 
of  iron  : 

|[18KCN  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  +  SFeSO.  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)  + 
2Fej(SO,)3  (1  ©quiv.  =  2  litres)  =  Fe;(CN)u,  (precipitated) 
+  9KaS04  (diluted)]  gives  off  +  37-5. 

The  difference  between  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  alkaUne 
sulphate  ^ad  that  of  the  iren  sulphates,  reckonmg  from  the 
oxides,  being  125  +  111  -  471  =  -  23*2,  and  the  heat  of 
formation  of  3KCN  from  potash  being  89,  we  can  easily 
determine  from  these  data  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  formation 
of  Prusaian  blue  from  hydrocyanic  acid : 

|[18HCN  (diluted)  +  3FeO  +  2Fe,03  =  F&(CN)x«]  gives  off 
37-5 +  8-9  -23-2  =  +232; 

a  value  suf&ciently  near  to  249,  which  was  obtained  in  another 
way,  but  is  a  lesa  accurate  reault 

10.  It  is  now  possible  to  draw  a  few  general  conclusions 
from  these  results. 

The  first  that  occurs  to  us  relates  to  the  heat  disengaged  in 
the  formation  of  tlie  ferrocyauide,  starting  from  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  from  potassium  cyanide. 

J[6HCN'  (in  solution)  +  3KaO  (diluted)]  gives  ofr+  87. 

i[6UCN  (in  solution)  -t-  2KjO  (dUuted)  +  FeO  (precipitated)] 

gives  off  -f  39-3. 

We  see  that  the  substitution  of  ferrous  oxide  for  potash,  with 
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formation  of  ferrocyanide,  gives  off  a  considerable  proportion 
of  heat :  viz,  393  -  87  =  +  30'6.  Moreover,  only  a  single 
equivalent  of  ferrous  oxide  is  required  to  constitute  hydiwferro- 

cyanio  acid. 

These  figures  also  explain  the  displacement  observed^  aud 
correapond  to  the  constitution  of  a  new  molecular  type, — that 
of  hydroferrocyanic  acid. 

In  fact,  we  conclude  from  them  that 

J[6HCN  (in  solution)  +  FpO  (precipitated)]  gives  off  +  12-3. 

which  quantity  exceeds  tlie  heat  (+  90)  disengaged  by  the 
combination  of  4[3KaO  (diluted)]  with  ^[eHCN']. 

There  are  here  two  sirauUaneous  reactions,  viz.  the  union 
of  six  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  typo  six  times  as 
condensed,  and  the  reaction  of  the  ferrous  oxide  which  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  this  new  type:  H4Fe(GN'),. 

In  the  same  way,  for  Prussian  blue,  the  fact  has  been 
established  eUewiiere  that 

J[3H4Fe(CN)j  (dUuted)  +  aFe^O,  (precipitated)  1  gives  off  + 12-6 

=  6-3  X  2, 

or  almost  the  same  quantity  aa  in  the  union  of  tlie  same  oxide 

with  diluted  hydrochloric  aud  nitric  acids. 

LFrom  hydrocyanic  acid  itself  we  get — 
i[18HCN  (dQuted)  +  3FeO  +  2Fe,03  =  r6,(CN}„  (precipi- 
tated)] +  24-9  =  8-3  X  3. 
The  magnitude  of  this  last  quantity,  which  is  three  times  that 
of  the  heat  disengaged  l>y  potash  in  its  combination  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  enables  us,  as  before,  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  niolccnlar  type  of  ferrocyanidea,  and,  in  a  more 
general  manner,  for  the  formation  of  double  cyanides. 
11.  This  consistency  in  effects  also  explains,  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  heat  disen^ged,  the  greater  apparent  athnity  pre- 

Isented  by  ferrous  oxide,  as  compared  with  potash,  in  its  union 
with  hydrocyanic  acid ;  this  is  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the 
comparison  of  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  oxysalts,  sulphates, 
nitrates,  acetates,  etc.,  from  diluted  acids  and  alkaline  basea, 
with  that  of  those  salts  from  the  same  salts  with  metallic 
oxides. 

12.  Could  we  not  explain  by  some  similar  circumstance  why 
silver  and  mercuric  oxides,  as  well  as  ferrous  oxide,  give  off 
more  heat  than  diluted  potash  in  their  combiuation  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid?  In  a  word,  are  mercuric  and  silver  cyanides 
really  represented  by  the  simple  formulse 

AgCN  and  Hg(CN)a. 

those  of  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  KCN 
and  HCN  ?  or  ought  we  rather  not  regard  them  as  being  them- 
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selveB  cyanides  of  a  more  condensed  type,  such  as  Hg3(CN)t 
and  Afo(CN),?  The  heat  disengaged  by  their  union  wiUi 
potassium  cyanide,  so  as  to  form  double  cyanides,  such  as 
k,Hg(CN)4 ;  KAg(CN)i,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  would  support 
this  opinion ;  as  it  would  result  from  the  transition  from  the 
simple  type  potassium  cyanide  to  the  complex  type  constituting 
the  double  cyanides — 

Hg(CN\  +  2KCN  =  HgKa(CN), 
AgCN  +  KCN  =  AgK  (CN^ 
Beaidee,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  not  the  only  acid  that  giveT 
rise  to  the  general  inversion  of  ordinary  affinities,  as  shown  by 
the  corresponding  thermal  effects,  between  the  alkaline  oxides 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.* 

13.  However  it  may  be  with  regard  to  these  last  consider- 
ations, it  remains  no  less  a  fact  that  metallic  oxides  give  off 
more  heat  than  alkalioe  bases  in  uniting  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  J  wliich  explains  why  they  displace  tliein.  It  may  be 
repeated  tliat  thenuo-cheruistry  thus  explains  the  constitution 
of  complex  cyanides — new  molecular  types,  very  superior  to  the 
primitive  type,  as  regards  the  energy  of  their  affinities  towanis 
boees,  and  the  stability  of  the  resultant  salts,  very  superior  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  aids  in  their  furmatiou  by  its  conden- 
sation. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  the  common  generator  of  these  condensed 
types,  is  moreover  distinguished  by  ttie  fact  that  it  is  formed 
from  the  elements  with  an  abaorption  of  heat  amounting  to 
29'5;  in  other  words,  its  formation  has  stored  up  an  excess  of 
energy  that  gives  it  a  special  tendency  towards  successive 
combinations  and  mokcuhir  condensations. 

14.  We  will  give,  in  conclusion,  the  heat  of  formation  of 
potassium  ferrocyanido  from  its  elements,  a  quantity  that 
enters  into  the  study  of  certain  explosive  aubataiices. 

From  cyanogen,  we  should  get — 

J[2K,  +  Fe  +  3CCN)i  =  K^Fe(CN)e  (soUd)]  gives  off  +  183-6, 

or  +  61-2  X  3. 
From  the  elements — 

i[2K3  +  Fe  +  6C  +  SN^  =  K,Fe(CN)J  +  71-7,  or  +  23-9  x  3. 
These  values  are  near  those  that  correspond  to  the  formation 
ol  potassium  cyanide ;  viz.  from  cyanogen,  +  676 ;  and  from 
the  elements,  -f  30  3. 

Tho  hydrated  salt  contains,  in  addition,  three  equivalents  of 
water,  3IIjO,  the  union  of  wliich  in  a  lidjuid  form  with  the 
anhydrous  salt  gave  off  2[  +  248] ;  which  maktis  altogether  for 
the  crystallised  yellow  prussiate  from  the  elements  and  water, 
+  94-2  Cal.) 

1  8«e  "  Aanalea  de  Cblmie  et  de  Phyiiiiiae,"  5*  9&ie,  torn.  iv.  p.  186. 
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§    10.   CVAKOGKN   CdXOBIDK. 

1.  Cyanogen  chloride  waa  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  colotirleas, 
drj'  and  pure  liquid  ;  its  purity  was  proved  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  chlorine  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  oom- 
pomid.  'riiis  done,  several  samples  of  it  were  weighed  into 
sealed  phiaU ;  the  weight  of  these  samples  was  approximately 
2  gnns.;  being  1'946  grm.,  24675  gnos.,  2137  grma.,  and 
BO  on. 

2.  This  cyanogen  chloride  waa  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
(in  solution)  and  ammonium  cldoride— 

CNCl  (liquid)  +  2H,0  +  water  =  CO,  (in  wlntion)  +  NH.Cl 

(in  aulution). 

The  beat  disengaged  during  this  transformation  was  measured 
by  the  following  method,  which  ponsists  in  treating  the  cyanogen 
chloride  with  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  auccesaively. 

Preliminary  operations. — A  solution  of  potash  containing 
about  1  cquiv.  (471  grms.)  in  10  litres  of  liquid  was  introduced 
into  the  calorimeter,  a  proportion  of  it  being  taken  that 
would  represent  rather  more  than  3  equiv.  for  1  equiv.  of 
chloride  (CNCl  =  61 5  grms.) ;  ty.  about  1  litre  of  the  alkaline 
solution. 

The  rate  of  cooling  during  an  interval  of  ten  minutes, 
measured  before  the  actual  experiment,  was  found  to  be  nil  ; 
which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  was  21'51',  that  of  the  enclosing  vessel  being  21-31'*. 

The  phial  containing  the  cyanogen  chloride  is  surrounded 
•with  a  thick  platinum  wire,  wound  into  a  spiral,  so  as  to  add 
weight  to  the  phial  and  form  a  system  that  will  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  whether  the  pliial  be  full,  empty,  or  giving 
off  gaees.  This  system  is  placed  in  a  dry  glass  tube,  wHch  is 
surrounded  with  ice,  a  little  thermometer  and  a  piece  of  potash 
being  put  by  the  side  of  the  pbial ;  then  we  wait  until  the 
thermometer  records  a  temperature  as  near  zero  as  possible ; 
O'S"  for  example.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of 
cooling  the  pliial  beforehand,  if  we  wish  to  be  able  to  open  it 
afterwards  without  loss  or  projection,  after  ita  introduction  into 
the  calorimeter,  seeing  that  cyanogen  chloride  boils  at  12**,  and 
that  it  would  be  violently  expelled  if  the  point  of  the  closed 
phial  were  broken,  in  which  it  had  been  kept  a  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  21°,  in  virtue  of  its  own  pressure. 

First  stage  of  the  experimtnt — The  phial  haWnc  been  thus 
prepared  beforehand,  and  kept  in  a  cold  dry  tube  (dry,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
phial),  the  calorimeter  is  made  ready.  Wo  then  take  the 
platinum  spiral  surrounding  the  phial,  and  plunge  tlie  whole. 
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spiral  and  pbial,  into  the  calorimeter,  the  water  in  which  should 
completely  cover  the  two  points  of  the  phial.  We,  however, 
keep  the  lower  point  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  calori- 
meter, 80  ae  to  prevent  the  poasibility  of  its  getting  broken  in 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  operations,  when  these  pre- 
paratiuns  are  completed,  we  break  the  upper  point  of  the  phial, 
by  a  sharp  blow  with  a  platinum  hammer  against  a  piece  of 
glass  resting  on  this  point,  or  in  some  similar  way ;  but  the 
lower  point  must  be  carefully  kept  intact.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, cyanogen  chloride  is  at  once  given  off,  escaping  in 
gaseous  bubbles  from  the  broken  point ;  thette  are  absorbed,  as 
they  appear,  by  the  alkaline  solution.  The  operation  proceeds 
with  extreme  regularity,  if  all  the  prescribed  precautions  have 
been  observed. 

Nevertheless,  we  follow  at  each  minut«  the  course  of  the 
calorimetric  thermometer.  At  the  end  of  about  20  minates, 
the  vaporisation  is  complete  and  the  maximum  temperatoie 
attained.  It  exceeds  the  origiual  temperature  by  about  2°. 
The  phial  is  then  completely  broken  up  with  the  nammer,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  lost  traces  of  cyanogen  chloride,  and 
complete  the  mixtura 

The  first  stage  of  the  operation  converts  the  cyanogen 
chloride  into  potassium  chloride  and  cyanate  (or  rather 
isocyanate),  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  and 
ammoiiiiuii  carbonates. 

The  proportion  of  these  products  of  a  further  reaction  varies 
according  to  the  couceutratiou  of  the  potash  and  various  other 
circumstances ;  it  seems  to  increase  little  by  little,  by  a  slow 
reaction.  We  cannot,  therefore,  stop  at  this  point,  as  it  doee  not 
furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  calorimetric  computations. 

Second  xta^e  of  t!te  expiriment.- — This  is  why,  when  the 
maximum  has  been  reached  and  the  phial  broken,  we  introduce 
into  the  calorimeter  a  certain  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  rather  more  than  would  be  required  to  exactly  neutralise 
the  potash  used  in  the  experiment.  The  temperature  of  this 
acid  IB,  moreover,  obtained  with  exactness  by  special  measure- 
ment. A  new  reaction  is  immediately  developed ;  a  reaction 
wliich  rather  rapidly,  but  not  instantaneously,  converts  the 
potassium  cyanate  (iso-)  into  potassium  chloride  and  carbonic 
acid  in  solution.  In  order  to  avoid  the  liberation  of  this  last 
gas,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  being  mixed  with  air,  this 
liquid  is  agitated  by  means  of  a  stirrer  that  moves  horizontally 
(p.  147). 

The  maximum  is  attained  in  six  minutes.  It  exceeds  the 
original  temperature  by  about  3**.  It  lasts  three  minutes,  and 
then  the  temperature  begins  to  fall.  The  progress  of  tliis  cool- 
ing is  followed  during  thirty  minutes.  The  actual  experiment 
lasts  about  as  long. 
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During  all  this  time  the  temperature  of  the  enclosing  vessel 
only  varied  from  21-2r  to  21-37''. 

Stvdij  of  the.  cooling. — We  then  take  a  diluted  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  occupyiDg  the  same  volume  as  the  above 
liquid  \  this  is  introduced  into  the  same  vessel  and  the 
temperature  raised  so  as  to  exceed  by  3"  that  of  the  enclosing 
vessel,  just  given.  The  progress  of  the  cooling  is  again  followed 
for  ten  minutes ;  then  the  excess  of  temperature  is  reduced  to 
2^*  by  substituting  a  suitable  volume  of  a  cold  solution  of  the 
same  composition  for  tlie  heated  solutiun  contained  in  the 
calorimeter.  We  then  repeat  the  experiments  on  the  rate  of 
cooling,  corresponding  to  this  last  excess.' 

Calculatimis. — We  thus  possess  all  the  necessary  data  for 
calculating  the  lieat  di.sengaged  during  the  eximriraeut*    This 
'  calculation  is  made  without  the  aid  of  hypotheses,  and  according 

■  to  the  rules  already  laid  down  for  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  306). 

K  In   this   way   we   obtain   the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged 

■  during  the  two  stages  of  the  experiment ;  or,  jj  +  q^     The 

■  correction  due  to  the  cooling  is  S  per  cent,  for  t^e  iirst  stage  of 
I  the  experiment  in  question;  it  reaches  12  per  cent,  for  the 
H  second  stage.  The  total  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  represents 
I       the  conversion  of  the  liquid  cyanogen  chloride  into  carbonic 

■  acid  in  solution  and  ammonium  chluride,  plus  tlie  heat  pro- 
I  duced  in  the  complete  saturation  of  the  potash  employetf  by 
I  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  P  being  the  weight  of  tins  potash, 
H       it  would  give  off,  if  treated  separately  with  hydrochloric  acid, 


,— —  + 13*6  CaL     Let  js  be  the  quantity  of  heat  di&engaged 

'^1       i 


by  the  conversion  of  the  cyanogen  chloride  into  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonium  chloride  under  the  influence  of  pure  water;  we 
then  get — 

ff3  =  2.  +  ?i  -  4^  13-6  CaL 

We  have  now  only  to  multiply  the  quantity,  qa,  by  the  inverse 

ratio  of  the  weight,  p,  employed  to  the  equivalent  of  cyanogen 

61*5 
chloride  (61'5  grma.).      It  was    found  that  ja  X =  61*68 

Cal.  (according  to  the  average  of  the  experimenta).  Tliis  value 
representa  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  following  reaction : — 

CNCl  (liquid)  +  2HaO  +  water  =  COa  (in  solution)  +  NH.Cl 

(in  solution). 

>  For  tluB  method,  see  "  Annales  <le  CEiimie  et  de  Phjreique,"  4*  sWa, 
torn.  xxix.  p.  158. 

»  The  only  unknown  quantity  is  the  eijcdfio  hoftt  of  liqoid  cyanogen 
chloride.  Tiiu  ai>]iroximD.te  value,  0-4,  was  taken:  it  is  near  enoo^,  on 
nccoant  of  tlie  eztreine  amallneiM  of  tbe  correspondug  oorrectioa. 
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3.  Meat  of  formcUion  of  cyanogen  chloride  from  the  demenU. 
This  quantity  is  easily  dedacetl  from  the  a1x>ve  value.  Let  the 
initial  Bystem  be — 

C  +  N  +  CI  +  2Ha  +0,  +  water; 
and  the  final  system — 

COi  (gas)  +  NH.Cl  (in  solution). 
We  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  by  two  different  methods : 


FnuT  Method. 

C  {diamond^  +0,  =  CO,  (gftB)     

SolDtion  of  CO,      

HCI  =  nCl  [in  Bolation) 

NH,  -  NTI,  fin  sylution)  

UniOD  of  NE,  +  HCI  ==  NH«C1  (in  lolatioD) 

Sum       ... 

SECoin)  Metbod. 


+  940 
+     .V6 

+  39-3 

+  21-0 

+  12-45 


2fH,  +  0)=2H,0  

C  +  N  +  CI  =  CNa  fliquid)       

CNCI  (liquid)  +  2H,0  +  water  =  CO,  (in 
lioo)  +  NH«C1  (iu  BoluUoii) 


0oIb- 


+  172-36 


+   61-7 


whence. 


Sam 
a:  =  -  27-35. 


...     X  +  199-7 


This  is  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  during  the  formation 
<lf  cyanogen  chioridefrom  the  elements — 

C  (diamond)  +  N  +  CI  =  CNCl  (litiuid)  absorbed  -  2735. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  gaseous  compound. 

4.  Vaporieation  of  cyanogen  chloride.  The  heat  absorbed  in 
this  operation  was  measured  in  a  direct  manner,  i.e.  by  sub- 
merging in  the  water  of  a  calorimeter  (500  cc.)  which  was  at 
20°  a  phial  containing  a  known  weight,  2069  gnns.  for 
instance,  of  liquid  cyanogen  cliloride.  The  phial  had  been 
cooled  beforehand  to  nearly  zero  and  weighted  with  a  platinum 
wire,  as  already  dHscribed.  Only  the  upper  point,  instead  of 
being  opened  directly  into  the  liquid  of  the  calorimeter,  was 
fitted  with  a  little  worm  through  which  the  gaseous  chloride 
was  given  off.  This  gas  was  then  conveyed  outside  the  calori- 
meter, and  absorl)ed  liy  a  solution  of  potash.  The  operation 
lasts  about  twenty-five  minutes.  All  calculations  being  made, 
the  following  number  was  found  for  the  vaporisation  of  CNCl 
(=  Gl-5  grms.) ;  -  876  CaL  absorbed. 

This  value  comprises — 

(a)  The  heat  of  vaporisation  of  cyanogen  chloride  at   +  12*7*. 

(&}  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  which  has  been  raised 
from  1"  to  -f- 12-7*. 
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(c)  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  gae,  which  has  been  raised  from 
12'7"'  to  IB-?*  (the  average  temperature  during  the  vapor isiition). 

These  two  last  quantities  are  relatively  small.  They  could 
only  be  estimated  exactly  if  we  knew  the  specific  heats  of 
cyanogen  chloride  in  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states  at 
tlie  temperatures  indicated.  In  default  of  any  direct  data, 
approximate  values  were  used ;  the  total  value  of  these  two 
quantities,  moreover,  representing  a  very  small  quantity  as 
compared  with  the  heat  of  vaporisation  itself.  Let  us  admit 
for  these  specific  heats  the  mean  value  -+-  0*4,  deduced  from 
ohaervation  made  on  similar  liquids,  Consequently,  the  heat 
absorbed  in  the  accessory  operations  (h  and  c)  will  be  estimated 
at  0"46 ;  a  correction  entailing;  probable  error  amounting  to  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  ita  value.  The  heat  of  vaporisation  of 
cyanogen  cliloride  will  be,  for  CNCl  (=  61-5  grras,),  —  8"3  Cal. 

Thus  the  formation  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  from  its 
elements— 

C  (diamond)  +  N  +  CI  +  CNa  (gas),  absorbs  -  35*7. 

These  figures  e^tceed  in  absolute  value  the  heat  absorbed  in  the 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  for — 

H  -f  C  4-  N  =  HCN  (gas),  absorbs  -  29-5. 

The  formation  of  cyanogen  chloride  from  the  elements  is,  there- 
fore, endothermal,  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  even  in 
a  higher  degree.  This  circumstance  explains  why  cyanogen 
chloride  is  so  apt  to  undergo  polymeric  transformations  and 
other  condensations. 

5.  Union  of  cyanogen  toith  chlorine.  From  the  above  data 
we  deduce — 

CN  (gas)  +  CI  (gas)  =  CNCl  (gas)  gives  off  +  373  -  357  = 

+  1-6. 
ON  +  01  =  CNCl  (Uquid)  +  9*9. 

These  values  were  checked  by  another  method. 

We  know  that  cyanogen  chloride  is  easily  formed  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  cyanide,  in  solution,  on  chlorine.  The  heat 
disengaged  in  this  operation  was  measured. 

arHg(CN)a  (in  solution)  +  SGa  (^as)  =  HgCla  (in  solution) 
+  2CNC1  (in  solution). 

The  value  4- 17'5  Cal.  was  found. 

The  calculation,  supposing  the  cyanogen  chloride  to  be 
liquefied  instead  of  being  in  solution,  would  give  +  296 ;  the 
difference  does  not  exceed  the  limits  allowed  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  or  the  differences  which  exist  between  solution  and 
liquefaction.  This  is,  therefore,  at  least  an  approximate  check 
on  the  heat  of  formation  of  cyanogen  chloride. 

z 
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The  heat  of  formation  of  liquid  cyanogen  chloride  from 
chlorine  and  cyanogen,  or  +  9'9,  is  quite  comparable  to  the 
heat  of  formation  of  iodine  chloride  and  iodine  brouudo,  under 
the  same  form — 

I  (gas)  +  CI  «  ICl  Giqaid)  +  9-8 ;  la  (solid)  +  12'1. 
I  (gas)  +  Br  (gas)  ==  IBr(8oUd)  +  11*9. 

This  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  cTanogea  and 
the  half>gena.  In  the  formation  of  cyanc^en  chloride,  aa  well 
as  in  the  combinations  of  the  halogen  elements  with  one  another, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  heat  given  off  than  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  change  of  state  of  the  compound,  t.*.  to  the  con- 
version of  the  gaseous  body  into  liquid  or  solid. 

6.  SubeHiution  of  chiorine  for  the  cyanogen.  From  the  previous 
results  we  conclude  that  the  simple  substitution  of  chlorine  for 
hydrogen  in  gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid — 

CI  +  HCN  (gas)  =  CNCl  (gas)  +  H, 

would  absorb  —  6"2.  Such  a  reaction  is  therefore  impossible, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  secondary  products, 
furnishing  supplementary  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple 
substitution  of  chlorine  for  the  cyanogen — 

CI  +  HCN  (gas)  =  HQ  (gas)  +  CN  (gas). 

would  give  off  +  142. 

Lastly,  the  simultaneous  formation  of  cyanogen  chloride  and 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid — 

CU  +  HCN  (gas)  =  CNCl  (gas)  +  HG  (gas),  would  give  off 

+  15-8. 

We  see  that  this  last  formation  answers  to  the  maximum  of 
heat  disengaged.  This  reaction,  in  fact,  is  produced  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  It  is  all  the  more  readily  ctfected  as  the 
combination  between  the  cyanogen  chloride  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  off  a  fresh  quantity  of  neat,  at  least  if  the  substances 
are  in  the  liquid  state,  which  again  acts  in  the  same  way. 
However,  the  etfccle  of  these  dii-cct  reactions  between  chlorine 
and  ^ee  hydroeyauic  aeid  are  complicated  by  various  secondaiy 
reactions  which  are  imperfectly  understood.  The  direct  reactions 
become  more  obvious,  if  we  are  operating  on  cyanides,  the 
correapondiug  bodies  being  always  considered  in  comparable 
forms: 

KCN   (solid)  +  aa  (gas)  =  KCl  (soUd)  +  CNCl  (gas)  would 

C've  off  +  390. 
(gas)  =  EgCIa  (solid)  +  2CNa  (gas)] 
gives  off  +  21-3. 

AU  these  quantities  of  heat  are  positive.    The  formation  of 
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liquid  cyanogen  chloride,  together  with  mercuric  chloride,  gives 
off  +  7'3  more;  or,  altogether,  +  29*6.  If  we  suppose  the 
mercuric  cyanide  to  be  in  solution,  ns  well  as  tlie  cyauo^eu 
chloride,  these  figures  do  not  vary  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
number  -f  27'5,  instead  of  +  29-6,  was  found  by  experiment. 

7.  We  muBt  also  note  the  action  of  water  on  cyanogen  chloride. 
Water  first  diasulve^  it.  and  then  slowly  converta  it  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonium  chloride  ;  a  reaction  similar  to  that 
in  the  case  of  amides.    According  to  calculation^ 

CNCl  (liquid)  +  2HaO  (liquid)  =  CO,  (gaa)  +  NH*C1  (in  solu- 
tion) +  55-9. 
CNCl  (gas)  +  2H30.(solid)  =  COi(gas)  +  NH4C1  (solid)  +  65*4. 

8.  T}ie  heat  of  eomhuation  of  cyanogen  chloride  woold  be  as 
follows ; — 

CNCl  (gas)  +  Oa  =  CO,  +  N  +  CI  +  129-7. 

We  know  that  this  combustion  does  not  take  place  directly. 


I  11.  Cyakogen  Iodide. 

1.  This  substance  was  synthetically  prepared  from  pure 
potassium  cyanide  in  aqueous  solution  (1  eq.  =  6'5  litres; 
and  solid  iodiue.  The  reaction  ia  easy  and  rapid.  In  a  first 
experiment,  potassium  cyanide  was  used,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared l)eforehund  and  proved  to  be  pure.     It  was  found  that 

KCN  (1  eq.  =  6-5  litres)  +  Ij  (soUd)  =  ONI  (in  solution)  +  KI 
(in  solution)  -h  C'36  CaL 

In  a  second  experiment,  ptire  hydrocyanic  acid  was  nsed,  of 
which  a  certain  weight  was  dissolved  in  a  diluted  equivalent  of 
potash,  80  as  to  give  a.  solution  containing  KCN  (leq.  =  2  litres). 
On  the  addition  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  solid  iodine,  the 
value,  -t-  6'21  Cal.,  was  obtained.  We  will  adopt  the  average, 
+  6-3. 

2.  Solution  in  water.  Tlie  solution  in  water  of  crystallised 
cyanogen  iodide  (63  grms,  to  500  cc  of  water)  absorbs,  at  20* 
-  2-78. 

3.  I'armation  from  the  dements. 

Initial  system :  K  +  0  (diamond)  +  N  +  I,  (solid)  +  water. 
Final  system :  CNI  (in  solution)  +  KI  (in  solution). 


FinsT  Step. 

K  +  C  (diamond)  -t-  N  =  KCN  (wUd) 

SohitioD  

ReftctioD  of  I,  (aclid)  


+  30-3 
-  2-9 
+   «■« 


Sum 


+  33-7 
Z2 


HSAXB  or  ffOBHAxna  or 


CTASOGES  anuBS. 


C  {Ktm  nt)  -i-M  +  l  (mU)  a  CHI  ^ 


«         +74^ 


+  74r7  +  . 


a  nlna  vfaidi  ^pliai  to  ^snogen  iodide  in  aohitioiL     For  aoLkl 

MQMB^  WO  get  — 

C  (diftmoDd)  +  N  +  I  (wltd)  =  CSl  {vAid}.  -  38*3. 

CN  +  I  (wlid)  =  CNI  (eolid)  +  0-9. 
CN  +  I  (gas)  «  CNI  (dolid)  +  6-3. 

These  valoea  are  very  litUe  kn  than  that  of  the  beat  of 
fonnatioD  of  liquid  cyanogen  chloride,  or  +  9*9.  They  are  less 
than  the  valaes  relating  to  solid  iodine  chloride  ( +  121)  and  to 
eolid  iodine  bromide  (+  1*9).  The  difference,  however,  is  Dot 
very  great ;  aoother  confirmation  of  the  general  analogy  of  all 
these  components  (see  p.  338). 

5.  Sttbttiimtuin.  The  substitution  of  iodine  for  die  Hydrogen 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  simaltaneoas  formatioD  of  hydri- 
odic  acid  and  cyanogen  iodide — 

HCN  (gas)  +  I,  (solid)  =  CNI  (solid)  +  HI  (gas),  would  absorb 

-  13  1. 

Thus  this  reaction  does  not  take  plaoe  in  a  direct  manner.  But, 
OD  the  contrary,  we  note  the  action  of  iodine  on  cyanides,  which 
lakeH  place  owing  to  the  extra  energy,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  iodide.  This  is  the  calculation,  all  the  bodies  being 
brought  to  a  similar  state — 

solid)  =  KI  (solid)  +  CNI  (solid) 


KCK  (solid)  + 

AgCN  (tioUd) 

4[Ilg(CN},  (5oUd)V  21,  (solidf^Hglj'CsoUd)  +  2CJrf[  (aoUd) 


+  I,  (BoUd)  =  Agl  (Bolid)  +  CNI  («>liJ) 


+ 13-3  CaL 
+  11-6 
]+   6-0 


Here,  it  may  be  repeated,  there  is  dLscngagemcat  of  beat  due 
to  the  formation  of  the  metallic  iodide  :  which  formation  is 
necessary  in  onler  to  ensui'e  the  combination  between  the 
vyauo((en  and  iodine. 

6.  It  had  already  been  found  convenient  to  study  the  thermal 
formation  of  cyanogen  bromide  from  bromide  and  dissolved 
pota-seiimi  cyanide,  but  this  formation  is  almost  immediately 
tollowed  by  secondary  reactions,  which  are  indetinitely  pro- 
longed and  cast  a  doubt  on  the  numerical  results  observed  at 
tirat.     Thoreforo  it  was  thought  advisable  to  suppress  them. 


§    12.      PoTASaiDM  CrANATi 

1,  Pure    potassium  cyanate  was  decomposed  by  means  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     If  a  quantity  of  water  is   used. 
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sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  9ohi- 
tioD,  the  decomposition  is  complete  at  the  end  of  a  few  tuinutes : 

KCNO  (in  soluUon)  +  2HC1  (in  solution)  +  HjO 
=  COa(in  solution)  +  KCI  (in  solution)  +  NH4CI  (in  solution). 

This  reaction  gives  off,  according  to  the  experiment  performed, 
-\-  28-8  Cal. 

2.  On    the   other  hand,  the  solution  of  potasnum   cyanaU, 
KCNO  (1  part  of  salt  to  300  parta  of  water),  absorbs  -  52. 

3.  Formaiion  0/  potassium  eyanaUfrom  tht  demtnis.     This  ia 
deduced  from  the  above  data. 

Initial  sjsteui : 

K  +  C  (diamond)  +  N  +  2Ha  +  0,  +  Cl» 
Rnal  system : 
COj  (in  solution)  +  KCI  (in  solution)  +  NH^Cl  (in  solution). 


VxB£.r  &Tt.r. 

C  +  0,  =  C0,      

SoIqUoq      

K  +  CI  =  KCI  (in  Bolution) 
K  +  H,  =  NH,  (in  (wlwtion) 
H  +Cl  =  HCl  (ill  BoIuLioii) 
HCI  +  NH,  =  NU.C]  (Bolution) .. 

-    94-0 
+     5-6 

+  1008 
+    210 
+    393 
+    12-45 

+  27315 

Seoovs  Step. 

K+C  +  N+0  =  KCNO  (Bolid) 

Solution      

2(H+C1)  =2HC]  (diluted) 

H,  +  0=H,0      

-     li-2 

+    78-6 
+    69-0 

RcACtiOD 

+  142-4  +  X 
+   28-8 

+  171-2  +  X 

X  =  273-15  -  171-2  =  +  102. 

Thus^  the  foTmation  of  aolvl  potassium  cyanate  from  the 
elemmts,  K  +  C  (diamond)  +  N  +  0  =  KCNO, gives  off  +  1020. 
If  the  salt  ia  in  solution,  +  96-8. 

This  same  formation,  from  diluted  potash — 

4[Ca  +  N,  +  0  -J-  K3O  (diluted)  =  2KCN0  [in  solution)],  gives 

off +15-5. 


From  gaseous  cyanogen — 

CN  +  K  +  0  =  KCNO  (solid)  

4I(CN),  +  O  +  KjO  (dilated)  =  2KCN0  (in  aolution)]      .. 
CN,  +  KgO  (dilated)  =  KCNO  (diluted)  +  KCN  (diluted) 

4.  All  these  values  exceed  the  heats  disengaged  in  the  analo- 
gous reactions  of  the  halogen  elements  properly  so  called. 


+  139-3 

+    51-8 
+    M'i 
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For  example — 

Cla  (gas)  +  K,0  (diluted)  =  KOlO  (diluted)  +  KCl  (in  aolutioa) 
gives  off  only  -f-  25'4. 

There  is,  besides,  the  difference  that  the  complex  nature  of 
cyanogen  and  ita  tendency  either  to  form  polymeric  compounds 
and  other  condensed  bodies,  or  to  repnxiuce  ammonia  and  itd 
derivatives,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  secondary  ceactioi 
which  are  not  observed  in  the  cose  of  chlorine.  These  react 
take  place  all  the  more  readily  iu  proportion  as  the  heat) 
disengaged  by  the  direct  reaction  is  itself  greater,  and  therefore 
furnishes  a  greater  reserve  of  energy  for  od^er  transformations. 

5.  The  Qoiou  of  dry  potassium  cyanide  with  gaseoos  oxygen, 
to  form  solid  cyanate — 

KCN(8olid)  -f  0  (gas)  =.  KCNO  (solid),  would  give  off -f-  102 
-30-3=  +71-7; 

a  very  high  value,  being  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  heat 
(+  94*0)  disengaged  in  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  cyanide. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  bodies  vhen  considered  in  their 
actual  state;  under  which  condition,  up  to  the  present,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  potassium  cyanide  has  not  been 
observed,  perhaps  because  it  has  not  been  looked  for.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  potassium  cyanide  be  in  the  melted  state,  the 
absorption  takes  place  easily,  as  we  know.  Now,  the  values 
which  have  just  been  calculated  may  be  applied  approximately, 
at  a  high  tt;mperature,  to  the  same  bodies  in  the  known 
conditions  of  their  actual  reactions ;  for  the  melting  of  tlie 
cyanide  and  that  of  the  cyanate  must  absorb  quantities  of  heat 
which  are  little  diflereut.  As  regards  the  heat  disengaged  by 
the  oxidation  of  its  potassic  compound,  cyanogen  resembles 
iodine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  differs  from  chlorine.  In  fact,  we 
get— 

KCI  +  0,  =  KCIO,  (8oli<l)  abaorbfl      -11 

KBr  +  0,  =  KBri),  (8i,H(3)       „         -  ll-l 

KI  +  0,  =  KIO,  (BolM)  gives  off       +44*1 

KCN  +  0  =  KCNO  (aohfl)  gives  off +  717 

a  progression  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  characterises 
the  union  of  the  same  metal,  such  as  potassium^  with  the  same 
series  of  halogen  bodies,  such  as  chlorine  (+  1050),  gaseous 
bromine  (+  1004),  gaseous  iodine  (+  854),  and  cyanogen 
(+  67-6). 

We  can  understand,  from  the  above  figures,  why  potassium 
cyanide  shows  such  a  great  tendency  to  become  oxidised,  either 
under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  or  even  under  the 
influence  of  tho  air. 

The  combustible  nature  of  one  of  the  elements  contained  in 
cyanogen  is,  besides,  opposed  to  its  forming  the  peroxygenated 
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acids  which  are  produced  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  the  halogen 
elements ;  such  compnunds  would  have  too  great  a  tendency  to 
be  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
The  total  combustion  of  potassium  cyanate  in  the  solid  slate — 

i[2KCN0  +  0,  =  K3CO3  +  COa  +  Na],  would  give  off  +  839. 

6.  The  facility  with  which  potassium  cyanate  is  converted 
into  ammonia,  even  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  prolonged  contact 
with  water,  ia  easily  explained ;  for — 

^[2KCN0  (in  solution)  +  4H,0  =  K3CO3  (in  solution) 
+  (NIl,)jCOj  (in  solution)],  gives  off  +  20  Cah 

This  is  again  a  reaction  of  amides. 

The  well-known  coiiveraion  of  melted  potaaaiiim  cyanate,  by 
means  of  aqueous  vapour,  into  melted  potassium  carbonate, 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  gas,  gives  oflF  about  +  y  Cal. 

The  change  of  potassium  cyanide  under  the  united  influence 
of  oxygen  and  aqueous  vapours  at  a  high  temperatiu'e  into 
carbonate  and  ammonia — a  change  which  is  so  pernicious  in  the 
industrial  proparation  of  the  prussiates — is  as  easily  explained 
liy  thermo-chemistry.  In  fact,  we  should  get,  at  the  ordixkaiy 
temperature — 

i[2KC'N  (solid)  +  Oa  +  SHjO  (gaseous)  =  KaCOa  (solid) 
+  CO,  (gas)  +  2NH3  (gas)]  +  79-3. 

Towards  a  red  heat  this  value  should  still  keep  the  same,  as 
the  <^amde  and  the  carbonate  are  similarly  fused. 

A  rapid  resume  has  been  made  of  the  more  immediate 
deductions  from  the  new  values  relating  to  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cyanides.  It  would  be 
easy  to  develop  and  extend  these  conclusions  to  innumerable 
other  reactious,  the  subject  being  most  fruitful.  Any  one  can 
do  this  as  far  as  he  deems  expedient  or  interesting.  The  general 
table  of  the  thermal  formation  of  the  cyanogen  compounds  will 
be  found  on  p.  132. 
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CHAPTER   XTL 

DSAT  07  l^BUATION  OF  THE  SALTS  PBODUCKD  BT  THB  OXYOEN- 
ATED  COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORTNE  AlTO  OTHEK  HALOORK 
XLSMENTS. 

S  1.  General  Notions. 

Chlorink  and  the  halogen  elemonta  form  with  oxygen  a  series 
of  compouDds  analogous  with  the  oxygenated  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  which  comprise  even  an  additional  member,  viz. 
perchloric  acid.  Moat  of  these  compounds  are  energetic  oxidis- 
ing agents,  either  in,  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way,  and  some  of 
their  HalU  (especially  the  chlorates)  play  an  important  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosive  substances.  Tikis  circumstance, 
therefore,  makes  it  desirable  to  measure  their  keat  of  formation. 


I  2.  Thermal  Formation  op  Chloric  Acid  and  Chloratbs. 

1.  The  thermal  formation  of  chloric  acid  and  chlorates  has 
been  already  examined  by  Favre,  Frauklaud,  and  Thom.seu,  but 
with  very  different  results. 

Favre  *  tried  to  measnre  the  heat  liberated  in  the  action  of 
gaseous  chlorine  on  concentrated  potash ;  according  to  him,  the 
union  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  to  form  chloric  acid — 

i[HaO  +  CI3  +  O5  +  water  =  HA  ClA  (diluted)], 

would  absorb  —  652  Cal.     The  decomposition  of  solid  potassium 
chlorate  into  oxygen  and  potassium  cliloridc — 

KClOs  =  KCl  -f  Oa,  would  then  liberate  +  64*9. 

But  the  learned  author^  calculation  is  complicated,  and  is 

on  uncertain  data,  such  as  the  supposed  iiLSoIubility  of  the  salts 

formed  in  the  alkaline  sohition. 

Fraoklaud,^  having  oxidised  various  organic  substances,  some 

>  "  JoarnAl  de  Ph&rmacie  et  fie  Chimie,"  3*  a&ria,  tom.  zxiv.  p.  316.    1S53, 
s  "  Philoa.  Magaiine,"  toL  xzxiL  p.  1S4.    1866. 
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vith  &ee  oxygen,  others  with  potassiiun  chlorate,  foand  in  three 
trials  that  the  excess  of  heat  developed  by  975  grms.  of 
potassium  chlorate  amounted  to  378,  32C,  and  341,  respectively ; 
or^  taking  the  average,  to  348  Cal.,  which  would  give  for 

Ka03(=  122-6  grms.)  +  4*37  CaL, 

a  value  subject  to  the  doubts  involved  by  such  an  indirect 
determination. 

Finally,  Thomsen  *  reduced  a  diluted  solution  of  chloric  acid 
by  means  of  sulphurous  acid — an  operation  which  can  be  easily 
carried  out  In  a  calurimet^r ;  ou  the  other  hand,  he  decomposed 
potasiiium  chlorate  by  means  of  the  heat  prmluced  by  the  aim- 
bustion  of  hydrogen — a  process  which  doea  not  seem  to  admit 
of  such  accuracy  as  the  former  one. 

He  deduced  from  hia  trials  the  following  results: — 

i[HaO  +  CI,  +  Ofr  +  water  =  H,0,  CIA  (diluted)],  -  10-2 
KClOa  (solid)  =  KCl(aoUd)  +  O,,  +  9*8. 

2.  The  following  are  the  resulu  arrived  at  by  the  author. 
Following  the  method  he  constantly  adopted,  he  took,  to  start 
with,  a  cryHallised  and  dtfiniU  sait,  in  preference  to  a  titrated 
soltUion,  or  a  solution  coutaining  the  acid  prepared  by  precipita- 
tion —  Bolutions  whose  composition  is  always  less  exact. 
Barium  chlorate  was  used,  wliich  was  in  very  line  cryatals,  and 
corresponded  to  the  formula  Ba(Cl03}3  -f  HjO.  Analysis  of 
this  salt  gave — 

Fonnd  TS-a        57 

CaJciilated      723        5^ 

This  salt,  when  dehydrated  and  then  heated  in  a  tube,  is  im- 
mediately decomposed  with  a  very  marked  ini^ndescence,  and 
a  kind  of  explosion  which  throws  off  to  some  distance  a  white 
powder,  consisting  of  barium  chloride ;  these  effects  are  observed 
even  when  only  a  few  grammes  of  the  dry  salt  are  operated 
upon.  It  is  well  known  that  analogous  phenomena  may  be 
observed  with  potassium  chlorate^  but  barium  chlorate  exhibits 
them  to  Q  far  greater  degree.  This  proves  that  its  decomposition 
is  exothermal. 

3.  A  known  weight,  2'5  grms.,  of  this  salt  was  dissolved,  in 
one  case  in  400  cc,  in  another  in  900  cc  of  water,  and 
reduced  by  means  of  100  cc.  of  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Tho  barium  chlorate  is  thus  com- 
pletely converted  into  barium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  aoid, 
as  wiw  aareriained  by  various  determinations.  The  reduction 
is  effected  more  rapidly  according  as  the  solution  is  less  diluted, 
all  other  things  being  equal.     With  500  cc.  of  liquid,  and  2'5 

1  "  Journal  fur  Praktiscke  Chemie,"  Band  xL  s.  138.    1875. 
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grms.  of  Bait,  at  12*5**.  it  lasted  six  to  seven  minutea;  with 
1000  cc.,  and  the  same  weight  of  salt,  it  lasted  fonrteen  to 
fifteen  minutes.  At  22"  the  duration  of  the  reactions  was  found. 
to  differ  but  little ;  which  proves  that  the  preceding  dilTerenc 
does  not  depend  on  the  unequal  lieating  produced  by  the  re- 
action (6-5"  in  the  first  trial.  3  2'  in  Uie  second).  The  sulphurous 
acid  shotild  be  considerably  in  excess ;  when  operating  with  only 
a  very  slight  excess,  the  reaction  effected  at  23°  lasted  neatly 
twenty  minutes,  instead  of  seven. 

All  these  durations  of  the  reactions  can  be  clearly  defined 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  thermometer  compared  with 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  similar  liquid  uf  the  same  weight,  and 
brought  to  the  same  heat,  but  in  which  no  chemical  reaction  is 
produced. 

4.  For  the  reaction 

i[Ba(C10a),  dissolved  +  680,  (dissolved)  =  BaSO,  (precipitated) 
+  2HC1  (dilute)  +  5H,S0a  (dilute)], 

the  following  quantities  of  heat  were  obtained : — 


InKtd 

RMtUbwiMfcr 

tOBpcntw*. 

WtlKbtofMlL 

«qiil*al«il  wvUbw. 

23" 

2-500  Ba(C10,),  +  H-O 

213-B  Cat 

23» 

2-500 

..         215-2    „ 

22* 

1-644  Ba(C]0(),  anhydroua     . 

215'2    „  (2  tridi] 

12*        ... 

2-500  B«(CIOO,  +  H,0 

..        214-3    „ 

12*        ... 

2-300  BaCClO,),  +  H,0 

..        212-3    ,. 

At  19*  we  should  bare,  on  ao  a^-enge  ...        214'3    „ 

On  the  other  hand,  direct  trials  gave  for  the  heat  liberated  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulplmric  acid  on  barium  chlorate  taken 
with  the  same  degree  of  dilution  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments— 

^[HjSO*  dilute  +  Ba(C10a)a  (dissolved)],  at  19'.  +  4-6 ; 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  union  of  dilute  ohloric  acid  with 
baryta — 

4[2HC!105  (dnute)  +  BaO  (dissolved)]  +  13-8 ; 

and  for  the  reduction  of  free  chloric  acid — 

i[2HC103  (dilute)  +  SSO,  (dissolved)  =  6HaS0.  (dilute) 
+  2HC1  (dilute)]  Uberates  +  214-3  -  4-6  =  +  2097. 

5.  Let  ns  note  now  the  following  data : — 


irSO,  (dissolved)  +  2H,0  +  CI,  (^)  =  H^SO,  (dilota) 

+  2HCI  fdiaFoWed)]  libemtee  +  36-95 » 

-      "      —  +89-3 

+34B 


H  +  CI  =  HCI  (dilute) 
i[H,  +  0  =  H,0  (dilate)]  ... 


1  Thomsen. 
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"We  deduce  from  these  numbers — 
>[SOa  (dissolved)  +  O  (gas)  +  HjO  =  H,SO.  (dilute)]  +  32-15; 
and  ooDsequently — 

i[HaO  +  CL,  +  Os  +  water  =  3,0,  CI3O5  (lUlute)]  -  12-0. 

This  number  depends  on  the  heats   of  forroatioa  of  water, 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

G.  Heuce  it  is  that  the  formation  of  dilute  chloric  acid  from 

its  elements — 

i[Cl,  +  0(  +  H,  +  water  «  HjO,  ClaOs  (dilute)],  liberates 

+  22-5. 

The  conversion  of  dilnte  chloric  acid  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  gaseous  oxygen— 

HCIO3  (diluted)  =  HCl  (diluted)  +  O3.  liberates  +  IGS. 

This  value  plays  an  important  part  in  oxidations. 

7.  It  is  the  same  for  dissolved  chlorates,  decomposed  into 
chlorides  and  free  oxygen ;  for  the  heat  liberated  in  the  action 
of  various  bases  on  hydrochloric  and  chloric  acids  is  essentially 
the  same.  In  fact,  the  following  numbers  were  found  at 
19°:— 


J{2HCI  (dilutod)]          i[2HCI(),  (diluted)] 

+• 

KjO  (diloted)]      ... 
Na,0  (dOated}]     ... 
BaO  (diluted)]      ... 

+ 13-7          + 13-7 

+ 

+  13-7          +13-7 

+ 

+  13-85        +13-8 

8.  Eetuming  to  the  heats  of  solution  of  chlorides  and  chlorates, 
the  values  of  which  have  been  given  elsewhere,*  we  obtain  the 
heat  of  decomposition  of  cMorates  into  chlorides  and  oxygen 
(referred  to  the  ordinary  temperature) — 

KCIO3  (solid)  =  KCl  (soUd)  +  0^  +  110 ; 

instead  of  +  9  8,  given  by  Thomaen,    These  values  are  very  near 
each  other.     It  was  also  found  that 

NaClOj  (solid)  =  NaCl  (solid)  +  O3  +  123. 
4[Ba  (ClOa)^  (solid)  =  BaCl,  (solid)  +  30,]  +  12-6. 

Even  at  the  temperature  of  the  reactions,  that  is  to  say,  at 
600"  or  GOO",  the  quantities  of  heat,  for  sdid  salts,  are  nearly 
the  same,  aa  may  be  estabUshed  by  calculation.  For  instance, 
the  specific  heat  of  potassium  chlorate  for  the  equivalent  weight 
KClOs  is  equal  to  23-8  ;  for  KCl  +  Oa,  the  sum  of  the  specific 
heata  amounts  to  23'3.  Tlie  term  U  —  V,  which  expresses  the 
variation  of  the  heat  of  combination,  is  therefore  equal  to 
4-  0-5  cal.  (T  -  () ; 

or,  for  an  interval  between  zero  and  500",  0'2o  CaL,  which  is 
an  insignificant  increase  in  comparison  with  4- 110. 

'  "  Aiuialcs  de  Cliimie  ct  do  Physiquo,"  &*  B($rie,  torn.  iv.  pp.  103.  104. 
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It  follows  A*om  these  numbers  that  combustion  tfftettd  by 
solid  potastium  chlorate  Ubenttee  more  heat  than  the  same  com,- 
buation  efTucted  by  means  of  free  oirgen ;  viz,  by  +  1-83  CaL 
for  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  (0  =  8)  consumed  (p.  134). 

9.  The  formation  of  chloratfs  from,  the  denitnta — 

K  +  CI  +  O3  =  KCIO.,  (solid)  liberatea  +  946  CaL 
Na  +  a  +  0,  =  NaClOj  (soUd)  liberates  +  854  CaL 

Theee  quantities  scarcely  vary  with  the  temperature  ;  at  least 
when  the  metals  are  solid.  In  fact,  tbe  specific  heat  of  the 
aysUim  of  elements,  K  +  CI  +  0»  is  21*3  ;  heat  of  the  compounti 
KCIO,  is  23-8.  We  have  then  U  -  V  =  -  25  caL  (T  -  /). 
or,  what  is  tbe  same  thing,  -  0-0025  Cal.  (T  -  0,  if  we  adopt 
tl^  same  unit  as  for  the  formation  of  chlorates.  An  interval  of 
100".  then,  only  produces  an  incKase  of  -  0*25  Cal  in  the  heat 
liberated. 

10.  Fariovjt  reactuma.  The  action  of  gaseous  cbloiine  on 
diluted  potash  may  be  considered  as  forming  either  hypo- 
chlorite,  or  chlorat*,  or  free  oxygen. 

(a)  With  hyiH>clUorite — 

6CI  4-  3KaO  (diluted)  =  SKaO  (dissolved)  +  SKQ  (diluted). 

According  to  tbe  experiments  performed/  the  reaction  liberates 

+  25-4  X  3  «  +  76-2. 

"Wish Boda,  we  have,  +  75*9  ;  witli  baryta,  +  758. 
(R)  ThiA  reaction  may  also  form  chlorate — 

6C1  +  3K,0  (dauted)  =  KCIO,  (dissolved)  +  5KC1  (dilute), 

whidi  liberates,  with  potash,  +  94*2 ;  with  soda,  +  94*2 ;  with 
baryta,  +  950. 

{e)  Tlio  furuiation  of  potassium  perohlorate  and  chloride, 
referred  to  the  same  weight  of  chlorine  as  the  preceding — 

J[8C1  +  4K,0  (diluted)  =  7KC1  (dissolved) +  KC104 
(dissdlvtNlj  ],  liberates  +  1 1 1"0. 

Witli  so<la,  +  m-O ;  with  baryta,  +  III  8.  __ 

(rf)  Finally,  the  same  reaction  may  develop  chloride  and  freT 
oxygen — 

0C1  +  3K,0  (dilated)  -  6KC1  (dissolved)  +  0* 

wliich  liberates,  with  potash,  +  III'O ;  with  soda,  +  110*0 ;  with 
baryta,  +  HIS. 

It  fullowa  from  thnse  numbers  Uiat  the  formation  of  the 
hypochlorite  correspontis  to  the  least  liberation  of  heat ;  then 
coined  the  chlorate,  and  finally  the  perchlorate  and  free  oxygen, 
which  liberate  the  most  heat,  the  two  quantities  being,  moreover, 

t  u  AdimIm  de  Chimie  6t  de  Physiqae  "  Si*  B^rie,  torn.  t.  pp.  335,  337,  .338. 
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sensibly    the    soma 
chlorate — 


When    hypochlorite    is    changed    into 


3KC10  (dissolved)  =  KCIO,  (dissolved)  +  2KCi, 

heat  is  liberated  to  the  amount  of 

+  18*0,  for  potassium  salts;  +  18-3,  for  sodium  salts;   +  199, 
for  barium  salts. 

The  second  decomposition,  that  of  the  dissolved  chlorate  into 
chloride,  liberates  +  16'8  for  the  three  salts  as  before  stated. 

The  conversion  of  dissolved  clilorate  into  perchlorate  liberates 
seusibly  the  same  quantity  of  heat 

Tt  is  seen  that  the  relative  stability  of  the  solutions  keeps 
increasing  from  the  hypochlorite  to  the  chlorate,  then  to  the 
perchlorate  and  to  free  oxygen,  which  is  consistent  with  what 
we  know  from  chemistry. 

Finally,  if  we  refer  the  actions  to  the  formation  of  the  aoids 
themselves,  which  gives  at  least  the  heat  liberated  by  their 
union  with  the  bases,  we  have — 

6CI  +  3H,0  +  water  =  3HC10  (diluted)  +  31101  (diluted)  Kberalea  -t-   5-7 

6CI  +  3H,0  +  water  =  UCIO,  (diUitod)  +  5IIC1  (diluted)  liberatea  +  12-0 

jrSCl  -f  4H,0  +  water  =  UCfO.  (diluted)  +  7HCI  (diluted)j  Ubcratea  +  28-9 

6CI  +  3HjO  +  water  =  O^  (gan)  +  6UC1  (diluted)  liberateB       ...  +  28-8 

The  thermal  relations,  therefore,  remain  the  same. 

11.  Successive  degrees  of  oxidoHon.  Let  ns  now  examine  the 
heats  of  formation  of  the  different  acids  of  chlorine. 

From  the  experiments  performed — 


11,0  +  01,  +  0,  +  water  =  E,0,  01,0,  (lUIute)' 
H^O  +  Clj  +  O,  +  wator  =  H^O,  Cl,0,  (dilutt) 
HjO  +  CI,  +  O,  +  water  =  H^O,  CIA  (dilut*j] 


abeorliB...       —    2-9 
aijMorlw  —  12-0 

lilcratuB  +    4-9 


There  ia  then,  in  the  first  place,  an  absorption  of  heat  which 
increases  aecording  as  the  proportvm  of  oxygen  united  to  equal 
tceighti  of  chlorine  increases  in  ike  eompourid ;  this  is  the  case 
for  the  first  two  compounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  liberated  in  the  case  of  the 
third,  to  the  extent  of  +  16'9  for  0  ;  formation  of  perchloric 
acid 

The  same  relations  subsist  If  we  take  oxygen  as  the  tmit  and 
vary  the  chlorine.  For  a  given  weight  of  oxygen,  such  as 
hi^bl  —  40  gnns,,  nnited  to  Gl  =  356  grms.  in  dissolved 
chlonc  acid,  there  is  an  absorption  of  —  12'0.  The  same  weight 
of  oxygen,  when  nnited  to  Cle  =  177*5  ia  dissolved  hypo- 
ohlorous  acid,  gives  rise  to  on  absorption  of 

-2-9x5=-  14-5, 

which  Is  more  considerable.  But  this  increase  in  the  heat 
abaarbed  does  not  extend  to  perchloric  acid ;  it,  on  the  contrary, 
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gives  riM  to  a  liberation  of  heat  of  +  3*5,  for  the  same  weight 
of  oxygen. 

These  relations  are  the  more  remarkable  in  the  acids  of 
chlorine,  since  the  formation  of  successive  combinations  of  one 
and  the  same  element  with  oxygen  generally  liberates  faeat^  a-n 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  tie  oxygenated  combinations  of 
sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc 

12,  Kevortheleaa,  similar  anomalies  are  found  in  the  study  of 
the  combinations  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  with  oxygen.  In  fact,  if 
we  compare  liypoioilous,  iodic,  and  periodic  acids,  i  [ia  +  O  + 
water  =  1,0  (in  solution)}  absorbs,  according  to  the  author's 
experiments,  a  quantity  of  heat  notably  superior,  in  absolute 
value,  to  —  d'2. 

^  +  0,  +  vatar  ^  Ifi^  [disHolved}]  liberates       ...        +  21-5  (Thonuen) 

or        ...         +  22-2  (Berthelot) 
^  +  0,  -f  WEter  =  1,0,  (disaolvoa)]  liberates       ...        +  13*6  (Thomwn] 

Hence  It  is  seen  that  the  heat  liberated  presents  a  mininmm 
and  a  maximum,  neither  of  which  corresponds  to  the  highest 
degree  of  oxidation.  The  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
present  an  analogous  minimum  for  nitric  oxide  ^p.  84).  These  ■ 
numbers  are  given  here  in  order  to  show  how  uiffictut  it  is  to  I 
generalise  the  relations  between  the  quantities  of  heat  disengaged 
or  absorbed,  and  the  multiple  proportions  of  the  successive 
combinations  of  two  elements. 

If  the  minimum  of  beat  liberated  or  the  maximum  of  heat 
absorbed  corresponded  in  all  cases  to  the  first  term  formed  by  the 
successive  union  of  two  elements,  and  if  the  heat  liberated  then 
increased  regularly  with  the  proportiim  of  the  variable  element, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  one  of  the  elementa — 'the  one  con- 
sidered as  constant — undergoes  a  special  isomeric  modification 
preceding  the  combination,  and  from  which,  as  a  starting-point, 
the  quantities  of  heat  should  be  reckoned.  But  it  seems 
difficult  to  admit  this  hypothesis  in  the  oxygenated  series  of 
nitrogen,  iodine,  and  even  clilorine,  series  in  which  tlie  tliermal 
minimum  and  maximum  correspond  neither  to  the  first  nor  to 
the  secoml  ilegree  of  oxidation. 

13.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  pursue  the  comparison 
Airther,  and  to  extend  it  to  chlorous  acid.  To  this  end  it  was 
attempted  to  prepare  a  definite  salt,  barium  chlorite,  which, 
according  to  Millon,  should  be  a  crystallised  salt.  By  closely 
following  tlie  author's  instructions,  a  crystallised  salt  was 
obtained,  presenting  a  scaly  appearance — as  he  says — and 
giving  by  analysis  numbers  which  essentially  correspond  to  the 
formula  Ba(C10i)2;  but  a  closer  examination  showed  that  the 
salt  was  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  barium  chloride  and  per- 
chlorate  in  equivalent  proportions  (with  a  small  percentage  of 
chlorite) — 

BaCla  -f  Ba(C10,)» 


PERCHLORIC  ACID. 
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This  substance  presents  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the 
chlorite.  It  appears  that  its  formation  in  the  action  uf  chlorous 
acid  on  the  alkalis  must  account  for  the  discoloration  of  the 
solution  which  takes  placo,  as  is  known,  after  some  time. 


§  3.  Thebmal  Formation  of  Pkrchloric  Acid  and  its  Salts. 

1.  The  result  of  the  researches  made  on  the  oxyacids  of 
chlorine  and  other  halogen  elements  led  to  the  study  of  the 
heat  of  formation  of  perchloric  acid;  the  results,  which  are 
with  great  difficulty  obtained,  demonstrate  a  certain  number  of 
new  chemical  fact^.  They  show  at  the  same  time  how  thermo- 
chemistry explains  the  differences  of  stability  and  activity  which 
exist  between  pure  perchloric  acid  and  the  same  acid  when 
combined  with  a  more  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

2.  In  fact,  it  is  known,  principally  from  the  researches  of 
BoBCoe,^  that  there  exist  several  hydrated  perchloric  aoids> 
namely,  monohydrated  acid,  properly  so  called,  or  HClOt,  a 
crystallised  liydratc,  EC104H,0,  and  a  hydrate,  HC1042HaO. 
volatile  at  200",  and  partly  dissociable,  even  under  the  conditions 
of  its  distillation. 

These  experiments  were  reproduced ;  it  was  even  succeeded 
m  obtaining  the  first  acid  in  the  crystallised  form.  It  suffices 
take  the  liquid  acid,  which  contains  a  slight  percentage  of 
iter  in  excess,  and  to  place  it  in  a  cooling  mixture.  The  acid 
becomes  crystallised,  and  the  mother-liquid  is  decanted.  It  is 
allowed  to  liquefy,  and  then  recrystallised,  which  finally  gives 
an  acid  fusible  at  15**,  a  point  of  fusion  which  is  still  not  high 
enoagh.  Its  compositioD  was  proved  by  analysis.  It  is  a  body 
which  eagerly  absorbs  water  and  emits  deuse  fumes  on  contact 
with  the  air. 

3.  The  solution  of  monohydrated  liquid  HCIO4,  at  19",  in  one 
hundred  times  ita  weight  of  water,  liberates  +  20'3  Cal.  This 
is  rather  a  delicate  experiment,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  acid  attracts  moisture  while  being  weighed,  and  also 
to  the  violence  with  which  it  reacts  on  tlie  water  at  the  time  of 
the  calorimetric  part  of  the  experiment  The  preceding  figure 
is  enormous ;  it  exceeds  the  heat  of  solution  of  all  ordinary 
luonuhydrated  acids — being,  for  instance,  more  than  double  that 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  HjSOv  It  ia  even  nearly  equal  to 
the  heat  of  solution  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (+  18"7)  and 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (-f  20"8),  which  are  the  highest 
hitherto  known ;  but  they  refer  to  anhydrous  bodies.  The 
figure  +  20-3  also  exceeds  the  heats  of  solution  of  hydracids, 
although  the  latter  are  increased  from  G  CaL  to  8  CaL,  owing  to 
their  gaseous  state. 

This  enormous  heat  of  hydration  of  perchloric  acid  explains 

*  "Annalen  der  Chemlc  und  PhanuiiciCj"  Band  cxxxi.  b.  376.    1861. 
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the  great  diCfereuce  wUich  exists  betveen  the  reactions  of  thi« 
acid  when  diluted  with  water — a  condition  under  which  it  is 
almost  as  stable  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid — and  those  of  the 
monohydrated  acid,  which  ignites  hfdriodic  acid  gas,  and  acts 
with  explosive  violence  on  oxidifiable  bodies.  This  subject  will 
be  referred  to  again  later  on. 

i  Monohydrat«d  perchloric  acid  decomposes  spontaneously, 
as  Roseoe  observed.  It  is  at  first  colourless,  but  it  assumes  a 
yellow,  then  a  red  and  brownish-red  colour,  and  eventually 
liberates  gases  which  render  the  containing  vessels  liable  to 
burst;  this  is  the  more  to  be  feared  since  the  necks  of  emery 
flasks  soon  become  8toppe<l  up  through  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  the  second  hydrated  jiercliloric  acid. 

The  acid  which  has  8ulfere<i  a  partial  decomposition  is  not 
suitable  for  measuring  the  heat  of  hydration  on  account  of  its 
becoming  less  and  less  considerable,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
water  which  accompanies  this  decomposition.  Notwithstanding 
this  formation  of  water,  the  acidinietric  value  of  the  acid — 
referred  to  the  equivalent  weight  of  perchloric  acid — ^does  not 
fall,  and  it  may  even  apparently  increase  a  little,  since  the 
lower  oxygenated  acids  of  chlorine  have  an  equivalent  less  than 
that  of  perchloric  acid.  This  is  a  cause  of  error  which  should 
be  noted 

5.  A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  under  the  inBuence 
of  heat,  and  prevents  the  re-distillation  of  perchloric  acid.  It 
takes  place  in  the  very  conditions  of  its  preparation  from 
potassium  perchlorate  and  sulphuric  acid,  aa  is  shown  by  the 
constant  liberation  of  chlorine  which,  accompanies  the  di»- 
tillatioD.  It  appears  that  the  monohydrated  acid  cannot  be 
separated  imleas  carried  away  in  a  current  of  gas ;  it  is  only 
obtained  in  small  quantities.  This  depends  on  the  &ct  that  the 
decomposition  of  perchloric  acid  liberates  heat.  Even  in  its 
preparation  from  potassium  perchlorate  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  reaction,  when  once  started  by  the  action  of  an 
external  source  of  heat,  continues  of  itself,  after  the  removal  of 
this  source,  and  sometimes  with  a  violence  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  an  explosion.  This  fact  proves  that  the  reaction  is 
exothennal.  At  the  same  time,  chlorine  and  oxygen  are 
liberated,  which  carry  away  the  perchloric  vapour  and  render 
its  condensation  difficult. 

6.  Some  details  may  now  be  given  respecting  the  oxidising 
characters  exhibited  by  perchloric  acid. 

In  dilute  solution,  this  acifl  is  not  reduced  by  any  known 
body.  No  action  is  caused  by  sulphurous,  hydrosulphuric, 
hydiosulphurous,^   or  hydriodic  acid,  by  free  hydrogen,  zinc 

1  It  WBs  GBpccially  proved  bj  accurate  weidiing,  tbftt  this  acid,  which  wsa 
recenUy  declared  capable  of  reducing  pcicblDrat«8,  does  not  act  in  reality 
except  OD  Uie  aioBll  quantities  of  chlorates  ofleo  contauuHl  in  peicbloratra. 
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in  the  presence  of  acids,  sodium  amalgam  in  the  presence 
of  pure  acidulated  or  alkaline  water,  or  by  electrolyais.  Per- 
chloric acid  and  perchloraten  in  solution  are  even  as  stable  as 
sulphates. 

The  hydrftt«5  HCIO^,  2H2O  (liquid)  and  even  HCIO4,  11,0 
(crystallised),  hydrates  whose  heat  of  solution  only  rises  to 
+  6*3  Cal.  for  the  former,  and  •+-  7'7  Cal.  for  the  latter,'  seem 
to  be  scarcely  more  active  than  the  diluted  acid  itself,  from 
determinations  mode  with  hydriodic  gas,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
arsenions  acid. 

Mnnohydrated  perchloric  acid  acts  quite  differently ;  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  also  liberates  +  20"3  Cal. 
in  ita  solution.  When  brought  into  contact  with  oxidisable 
bodies  it  sometimes  remains  almost  inactive  just  as  in  the  case 
of  nitric  acid  and  iron  (the  passive  state) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  attacks  them  suddenly  and  with  explosive  violence. 
It  causes  the  ignition  of  hydriodic  acid  and  sodium  iodide  ;  it 
attacks  arseuious  acid,  etc.,  very  ener^^lically.  With  hydro- 
genised  bodies  the  formation  of  water  modifies  the  action — by 
converting  a  portion  of  the  acid  into  a  higher  hydrate. 
Arsenions  acid  does  not  present  this  disadvantage;  it  produces 
an  oxychloride,  intermediate  between  this  body  and  arsenic 
acid,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  while 
treating  of  the  reciprocal  displacements  of  oxygen  and  halogen 
bodies.'  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  impossible  to  utilise  this 
reaction  for  calorimetric  measurements,  even  by  dissolving  these 
products  in  soda,  owing  to  the  unt:ertain  con.stJtution  of  the 
arsenic  acid  formed,  which  presents  differences  similar  to  those 
of  the  several  phosphoric  acids.  Hence  it  is  that  the  saturation 
of  arsenic  acid  by  soda  liberates  much  leas  heat  than  that  of 
normal  arsenic  acid.  It  is  this  fact  that  interferes  with  all  the 
calculations. 

7.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  following  figures,  which 
show  the  multiplicity  of  the  simultaneous  modes  of  decom- 
position of  perchloric  acid."  1175  grra.  of  this  acid,  in 
presence  of  a  great  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  was  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  0'2G4  grm.  yielded  all  its  oxygen  (O4) 
to  the  araenious  acid ;  0139  grm.  was  destroyed  in  HCl 
+  0,,  which  fixed  itself  on  the  same  acid ;  0145  grm.  in  Cla 
-f-  0,  (fixed  on  the  arsenious  acid)  +  HjO  ;  0*645  grm.  left 
tmchanged. 

According  to  a  special  determination  made,  only  a  few 
milligrammes  formed  chlorous  acid. 

The  heat  liberated  in  the  combination  of  perchloric  acid  with 
various  bases,  at  18^,  was  measured. 

'  About  +  11-7  in  the  liquid  state. 

*  ■'■  Annates  de  Cbimia  et  de  Physique,^'  6*  Wie,  torn.  xv.  p.  21 1. 

'  See  pp.  S,  7. 
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i[2HCI0^  (1   oqiUTdeDt  =  e  litiw)  +  Na,0  (1    eqniTalant  =  6 

litres]]  diMrmues  -|-a«mi 

4[2HC[0.  (1  eaunKlMit  =  6  iitrM}  +  '2  dqaiT&lent  Na,0  (I  equi- 
valent =:  ti  litreff)]  cliseagiKeB +    0*07 

i(2HC!0,   a  <Kiiii%-alflnt  =  6  Utwa)  +  B»0    (1    equivalent  =  B 

litres]]  dw«nfiagca         +  14*47 

^[2HC10,  (1  enuivtJQUt  -  6  litres)  +  2  oqoivaleiit  BaO  (I  oqni- 

vftloiit  =  6  litwu)]  disotigagca 4-    O'OS 

UCIO.  (1  equivalent  =  6  litres)  +  f(H,  (1  equivalent  =  4  litres) 

disongJiitKS  +  12'90 

nC!0,(l  e^'iivaWnt  =  6  litrea) +2  equivalent  NHjlibeiUtes      ...     +    <VO0 

Potash  liberated  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  soda,  but  the 
potash  solutious  were  taken  twice  aa  waak  in  order  to  avoid 
precipitation  of  the  i»erchlorate. 

The  heat  of  sohition  of  the  perchlorate  may  now  bo  added ; 

KCIO,  +  water  absorbs      -  12-1 

NaCiO.  (at  lOtT)     -    *6 

4(Ba(ClO.),]  at  100*  -    0-9 

NH,C10,  at  20°       -    6-36 

8.  Let  us  moreover  examine/^  keai  of /armalion,  of  perchhhe 
mid  and  perchlorate  from  tluir  demerU*. 

The  author  and  M.  VioiUe  detormiued  the  heat  of  formation 
of  potassium  perchlorate  by  mixing  it  in  precisely  ef{uivalent 
pru^Hirtinna  with  a  cambustiblo  aul^atance,  such  as  potassium  or 
ammoiiiiim  picrate,  explosive  in  itself  and  therefore  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  an  instantaneous  reaction.  This  same  subetance 
being  burnt,  on  the  other  haml,  by  means  of  free  oxygen,  the 
difference  between  the  two  quantities  of  heat  measured 
represents  the  excess  of  heat  developed  by  the  reaction  by 
means  of  free  oxygen  over  the  heat  developed  by  the  reaction 
by  means  of  combined  oxygen :  that  is,  the  heat  absorbed  (or 
liberated)  by  the  decomposition  of  potassium  perchlorate  into 
free  oxygon  and  potassium  chloride — 

KCIO4  (solid)  =  KCl  (solid)  +  2O3. 

This  quantity  is  derived  from  two  experimental  data  only  ;  it  is 
independent  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  potassium,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen,  as  also  of  that  of  chloriuation  nf  potassium. 

ft  was  found  each  time  that  the  weight  of  the  potassium 
chloride  formed  (determined  as  silver  chloride)  was  within  ^io 
of  that  which  corrcs^wndcd  to  the  complete  decomposition  of  the 
perchlorate.  On  the  contrary,  the  cnmbuation  of  the  picrate 
was  not  found  to  be  complete  when  the  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen ;  a  certain  deficit  being 
noticeable  in  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
free  carbon   and  carbou  monoxide.'    For  this  reason  it  was 

'  A  corresponiling  fraction  of  iho  oxyg""  '^f  *'"*  f*'"'^''!'^"*'*  ■*  libomted 
owing  to  Uie  eimnltiiticioiiFi  (ieoompoRilirin  of  this  salt,  but  thifl  in  no  way  atTecti 
the  calculation.  Moreover,  lot  tis  bear  in  minil  tluit  the  combustion  of 
pjtaaaium  picrate  converta  the  potash  into  bicarbonate,  aa  waa  proved. 
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deemed  adriaablo  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  which 
completes  the  combustion,  as  was  proved  by  the  determination 
of  the  narhonic  acicl. 
Three  series    of   experiments    were    made ;    namely,    with 

potassium  picrnte,  ammonium  picratc,  and  picric  acid  ;  hut 
only  the  first  two  gave  satisfactory  results,  as  the  combustion 
of  the  picric  acid  was  never  complete,  probably  owing  to  its 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  volatile. 

The  numbers  obtained  with  potassium  picrnte  bmrnt,  in  the 
one  case  by  pure  oxygen,  and  in  the  other  by  perchlorate, 
differ  by  —  B"6  Cal.  j  the  numbers  obtained  with  ammonium 
picrate,  by  -  6'5  Cal. ;  results  which  agree  aa  closely  as  could 
.be  expected  for  values  which  represent  the  dilference  of 
'numbers  that  are  far  too  high.  We  shall  adopt  the  mean 
—  7*5  Cal,  as  corresponding  to  the  reaction — 

KC104  (solid)  =  K.C1  (solid)  +  20,  gaa. 
This  decomposition,  when  effected  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
would  then  absorb  heat,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate,  which  liberates  heat  to 
the  amount  of  +  110  Cal. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  heat  of  formation  of  potassium 
porchlornto  from  the  elements.     For,  if  wo  admit  that 

+  105-0  Cd. 

+112'6   „ 

From  this  figure  aud  the  preceding  data  it  follows  that 

H  +  CI  +  20,  =  IIGIO,  (liqnid.  pure)  di«engage8        +    19-1 

n  +  CI  +  20,  +  water  =  IICIO,  (dilutetl)       +    39-36 

K  +  a  +  2O5,  =  KCU\  {solid}  +  112-5  ^JisRolvpd       +  100-4 

Na  +  CI  +  2C)a  =  NsCIO,  (soiiil)  +  100-2  dknolveri +    9G-7 

N  +  H.  +  C!  +  20,  =  NR.CIO,  (HDlid)  +  79-7  .lifwolvert      ...  +    73-3 

KCIO,  +  O  =  KCiO,  CboIM)       +    17-9 

9.  We  derive  from  these  figures — 

HCIO,  (pure,  liquid)  =  HCT  (gfts)  +  OJibcrato*         +      2-9 

J[2HClO,  (pure,  li^pii.l)  ^  a,  +  0,  +  HjO  (ga»)].  +  9-9 ;  H,0 

O'KfM) +    U-9 

HCIO,  (diluted)  =  HCl +0,       nU. 

512HC10,  ((iilmed)  ^  Cl(  +  O.  +  11,0  ]i<,iiid)]             -      4-9 

numbers  which  account  for  tlie  diiference  between  the  stability 
of  the  conceotratoH  and  diluted  acids,  and  also  for  the  easy  decom- 
position of  the  concentrated  acid. 

10.  The  perchlorates  in  solution  are  converted  int>c>  chlorides 
with  scarcely  any  thermal  phenomenon,  but  it  is  ditferent  with 
tlie  solid  salts.    In  fact — 

KCIO«  (Rolidl  =  KCl  (solid)  +  20,      -  7-6 

NaCIO.  (solid)  =  Nan  (solid)  +20,    -  3-0 

4[Ba(ClO,)j,  KOlid  =  llnCI,  (solid)  +  40,]        ...         -  M 

*..  The  conversion  of  a  solid  perchlorate  into  chloride,  at  the 
ordinary  tam{>eruture,  therefore,  absorbs  heat;  tliat  is  to  say,  it 

2  a2 


K  +  CI  =  KCl  (solids  liberateB 

K  +  CI  +  O,  =:  KCIO,  (solid)  lilwrateK 
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could  not  become  explosive;  whereas,  according  to  tJie 
meaaurementa  made,  the  contrary  is  the  case  vrith  chlorates. 

The  sign  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  does  not  seem  neoes- 
sarily  to  change  with  elevation  of  temperature ;  the  molecular 
heat  of  potassium  perchlorate  f26-3),  for  inalance,  being  smaller 
than  the  sum  of  those  of  the  chloride  and  oxygen  (33*9) ;  that  ia 
to  say  that,  towards  400^  the  divergence  in  absolute  value 
would  be  inci'cascd  by  about  3  CaL 

11.  The  conversion  of  potassium  chlorate  into  perchlorate  is 
therefore  exothermal,  as  might  be  foreseen. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature, 

4KaOs  =  3KC10*  +  KCl  would  liberate  +  63. 

This  is,  moreover,  in  conformity  with  the  thermal  relatioa 
already  observed  between  the  hypochlorites  and  chlorates,  the 
latter  being  more  stable  than  the  former,  but  also  being  formed 
with  a  smaller  absorption  of  heat. 

12.  The  thermal  relations  also  show  that  the  decompoeition 
of  ammonium  perchlorate  must  be  explosive,  for — 

NH^CIO*  (solid)  =  CI  +  Oa  +  N  +  2HaO    (liquid)      liberates 

-f-  58-3  Cal. 

NHiaO*  (solid)  =  CI  +  Oa  +  N  +  2HjO  (water  as  vapour) 

liberates  +  388  Cal. 

"With  the  salt  in  a  melted  state  we  should  have,  in  addition,  the 
heat  of  fusion.  This  is  verified  by  experiment.  In  (act, 
ammonium  perchlorate,  when  heated,  first  melts ;  then  the 
liquid  becomes  incandescent,  assuming  a  spheroid^  form ;  the 
brilliant  bead  thus  produced  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity 
into  free  chlorine,  oxygen  and  water,  with  the  production  of  a 
yellowish  flame.  The  salt  does  not,  however,  detonate ;  at 
least  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  operated  on.  lliese 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  the  decomposition  of  ammonium 
nitrate  {nitrum  JlamTnang\  but  possejis  rather  more  intensity. 

13.  Keferenc-e  has  been  already  made  to  the  great  heat  of 
solution  (+  20-3)  of  hydrat«d  perchloric  acid  HClO.,  wliich  is 
more  than  double  tliat  of  all  the  other  raonohydrated  acids,  and 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  moat  imwerful  anhydrous  acids. 
The  greatness  of  the  heat  liberated  is  followed  up  to  the 
secondary  hydrates.^     That  of  the  second  hydrate, 

HClO,  (liquid)  +  H,0  (liquid)  =  HCIO4,  H,0  ; 

liberates  (the  hydrate  being  solid)  +  126  Cah;  and,  if  con- 
sidered as  a  liquid,  about  +  8*6.     The  formation  of  the  third 

hydrate— 

HaO,,  H,0  +  HaO  =  HCIO^,  2H,0  (liquid), 

'  With  regarc!  to  the  hoat  of  dilution  of  perebloric  acjij.  whirh  preaenta 
some  reniBrkablo pciculiarities,  see  rcftoarcbos  made,  ''  Aouales  da  Chtmie  at  da 
PbytriqQe,"  5*  i^ne,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  222. 
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Ub<3rates  also  +  7"4 ;  a  value  comparable  to  the  heat  of  Ibr- 
mation  of  the  secondary  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  ThoBe 
Dumbers  tend  to  support  the  opinion  that  considered  the 
hydrated  perchloric  acida  as  the  last  indication  of  the  penta- 
baaic  character  recognised  iu  perchlorit:  acid.  Such  a  character 
would  only  declaro  itself  by  the  formation  of  hydrat^JS  with  an 
abimdant  liberation  of  heat,  perchloric  acid  only  forming 
monobasic  salts.  la  another  series — HROa — it  has  been  shown 
already  how  to  pass  from  monobasic  chloric  and  iiitnc  acida  to 
tribastc  phosphorii^  acid  by  means  of  iodic  acid,  which  presents 
certain  intermediate  characters.* 

We  see  by  these  details  how  thermo- chemistry  accounts  for 
the  characteriatic  properties  of  pcrchlorates,  and  eapbcially  for 
tlie  singular  opposition  which  exists  in  the  energetic  oxidising 
reactions  of  the  coacentrated  acid,  and  the  great  stability  of  the 
diluted  acid. 

§  4  Oxygenated  Compounds  of  Bromine. 

1.  The  thermal  formatioa  of  bromic  acid,  potaaaium  bromate, 
and  potassium  hypobromite  was  studied. 

2.  Very  pure  potassium  brtnuate  waa  used,  which  had  been 
prepared  and  analysed  by  tlie  author  himself. 

It  was  dissolved  in  water. 

KBrOa  +  water   (1  jiart  of  salt  +  50  parts  of  water),  at  ll^ 
absorbs  -  9-85  Cal. 

This  solution  was  reduced  by  means  of  an  aqueo\is  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  ;  also  the  heat  liberated  by  the  union  of  the 
diluted  bromic  acid  with  the  pntash  was  measured ;  this  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  chloric, 
hydrobomic,  and  hydrochloric  acids  (+  13'7)  by  the  same 
base. 

3.  All  calculations  being  made,  it  was  found  for  bromic  acid 
that— 

^[Brj  (Uq.)  +  Oj  +  H,0  +  water  =  HjO,  Br  A  (diluted)] 

absorbs  —  24'8. 

Thomsen,  having  reduced  the  same  aoid  by  means  of  stan- 
nous chloride,  found  —  21*8,  but  on  substituting  in  the 
calculation  of  hia  experiments  the  number  38"5,  which  seems  to 
be  the  more  accurate,^  for  the  number  38*0,  which  he  *Klopted 
for  the  chlorination  of  stannous  chloride,  he  also  arrived  at 
-  24-8. 

From  this  we  get — • 

^[Brj (gas)  +0,-1- HaO  +  water  =  HaO.BraOo (diluted)],  -  208  ; 

'  "  Annales  de  Clilmie  et  de  Phfeifjue,"  torn.  xii.  pp.  313,  314. 
*  Ibid.,  6'  t&r'xe,  torn-  t.  p.  330 
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a  number  almost  double  that  of  the  heat  absorbed   by  the 
formation  of  chloric  acid  (—  12-0). 

4.  Again,  for  bromic  acid  (and  bromates  in  solution) — 

HBrOa  (diluted)  =  HBr  (dUutcd)  +  O3.  +  15*5 ; 

and  for  soliii  potassium  hnimate — 

KBrOs  (solid)  =  KBr  +  O3,  + 12-1 ; 

values  which  arc  essentially  the  same  as  for  chloric  acid  in 
solution  (+  16-8)  and  for  solid  potassium  chlorate  (+  ll'O). 
Finally,  from  the  elements — 

K  +  Br  (gas)  +  03  =  KBrOj  (solid)  liberates  +  893. 

5.  Hyjpobnrmous  add. — The  hypobromites  are  easily  formed 
by  the  action  of  broniine  on  alkaline  solutions. 

It  was  found,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  the  bromine 
being  liquid,  that — 

Na,()  (1  equLV.  =  3  litres)  +  Br  fH.llft  grms.  and  ^•?£^h  grma.)  at  9°  +  6-0 
K,6  (I  equJT.  =  4  litTCB)  +  Hr  (l.VWOl  grmfi.  (imi  hlU  grme.)  at  11*  +  ft-96 
BaO  (I  equiv.  =  (I  litres)  +  Br  [VlWii  grma.  and  n^Ai  gnnB.)  at  13^    +  5-7 

Admitting  that  diluted  hypobromous  acid,  when  combining 
with  bases,  liberates  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  hypochlorous 
acid ;  that  is  to  say,  +  95 ;  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  pre- 
ceding figures  that — 

i[Bra  (liquid)  +  0  +  water  =  Br^O  (diluted)],  -  fi-7; 
i[Brj  (gas)  +  0  +  water  =  Br/>  (diluted)],  -  31. 

The  latler  number  is  essentially  the  same  as  what  was  observed 
for  the  fonnatioi)  of  liypochloroiw  acid  (  — 29). 

The  alkalies,  moreover,  dissolve  a  greater  quantity  of  brominO' 
Uiau  that  whicU  eonespunds  to  the  furmatiun  uf  hypobroiuous 
acid.  Thus  baiyta  water  db^aolves  in  the  cold  nearly  2  e(|.  of 
bromine :  or  Br^  for  BaO.  Those  tacts  are  explained  by  the 
simultaneous  fonuation  uf  alkaline  bromides'  and  of  li.ypo> 
lironiites. 

Before  pursuing  tht-se  comparisons  further,  it  is  advisable  to 
study  the  thermal  tormatiou  uf  the  oxygenated  compounds  of  ^ 
iodine. 


§  5.  Iodic  Acid  and  Iodates. 

1.  The  results  will  be  given  which  were  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  potnsh,  by  which  are  formed  hypoiodons  aad, 
iodic  acids.  It  will  then  be  convenient  to  examine  the  reaction 
of  iodic  acid  on  water  and  alkalies,  and  also  finally  to  compare 
the  thermal  formation  of  the  oxygenated  salts  derived  fVom 
chlorine,  bruniinu,  and  iodine,  endeavouring  at  the  sauie  time  to 
deduce  therefrom  some  new  data  for  molecular  mechanics. 

'  ''  Annates  do  Chimie  ot  de  Physitjue,"  5*  «5rie,  torn.  xxi.  pp.  S75.  378. 
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2.  If  imline  be  dissolved  in  diluted  potash,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  with  the  aid  of  the  crusher  described  in  p.  247, 
two  thermal  effects  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly.  Dxxring 
the  first  minute  a  lowering  of  tlje  tenipt*rature  is  observed,  which 
reaches  —  OSO**  wh^n  we  dissolve,  for  inslance,  31  gnus,  of  iodine 
in  500  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  one  quarter  of  an  e<iuivalent 
of  potash  per  litre. 

This  initial  phenomenon  corre3lX)nd8  to  the  solution  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  iodine  employed.  Effects  of  the  same 
sign  take  place  with  solutions  twice  and  four  times  as  diluted. 
As  soon  as  these  effects  are  produced  the  Lhernionieter  begins  to 
rise  again  in  consofjuence  of  a  rmw  reaction,  which  lusts  four  to 
five  minutes,  while  the  whole  of  the  iodine  becomes  dissolved. 
All  the  reaction  can  be  effected  with  equivalent  proportions 
(excepting  a  trace  uf  free  iiHline  or  sume  other  compound  which 
turns  the  liquor  slightly  yellow).  At  this  moment  the  solution 
contains  potassium  iodate  and  iodide,  according  t:*  tlie  well- 
known  reaction — 

3la  -f-  3K,0  (diluted)  ^  6KI  (dissolved)  +  KIO3  (dissolved). 

3.  It  may  be  that  the  initial  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  hypoiodite — 

I,  +  K3O  (dUuted)  =  KIO  (dUuted)  +  KI  (dUuted); 

but  this  body  has  only  a  momentary  existence,  and  ia  changed 
forthwith  into  indjite  at  the  ordinary  tenijiemture. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  reaction  with  the  hypo- 
chlorites is  only  produced  very  rapidly  at  1U(J° 

The  hypobrumite,  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  resists  much 
longer,  as  has  been  proved. 

5.  This  unequal  stability  of  the  three  salts  is  explained  by 
the  inverse  progression  of  the  stability  of  the  chlorates,  bromates, 
and  icMlates,  aa  will  be  seen  by-an<l-by.  Free  hypcMihloroua  acid 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  stable  of  all ;  for  it  can  be  dis- 
placed unchanged  when  cold  by  carbonic  acid,  and  even  by 
acetic  acid,  whereas  either  of  the  latter  acids,  wheu  in  presence 
of  the  hyjiobromites,  separate  the  bromine  at  once,  as  Ballard  has 
obser\'ed  from  tlie  beginning.  This  bromine  is  probably  mixed 
with  some  other  compound,  as  was  ascertained  from  the 
measurement  of  the  heat  liberated. 

6.  I>et  us,  however,  return  to  the  formation  of  the  hypoiodite. 
When  iodine  is  added  to  diluted  potash  in  successive  fractious — 
for  inatancCj  in  twice  or  three  times — each  addition  gives  rise  to 
the  same  succession  of  phenomena,  namely,  to  a  lowering  of 
temperature,  immediately  folI«wi«l  by  an  incrnase  of  hejit; 
wliich  shows  that  the  effect  ia  very  characteristic  of  the  reaction 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  fractions  of  iodine  and  potash 
already   combiimd.    These   singular    effects,   which    only    the 
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thermometer  can  reveal  to  oa,  require  to  be  determined  by 

figures: 

in,  +  K,0  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres)]  at  14*— 

nretefifect:  abwrpticn  -  0*68 

Second  effect :  liburBtion         +  fr66 


Total  effect        ...  +  0K)7 

ip,  +  K,0  (I  eqniv.  =  4  litr«)]  at  16»— 

Adaing  hair  the  iodine:  fintt  eSect     -  0*38 

„  „  Bocond  efiect +  030 


Total  effect        ...         -0-08 


Adding  the  saqjliu)  of  iodine :  S»t  t-QL'Ct       ...         —0-19 
„  „  secoud  effect  ...         +  0-17 


ToUl  effect         ...  -  0-02 

The  total  effect  of  the  two  effects  umted        ...  -  OlO 

in,  +  K,0  (1  equiv.  =  8  Utres)]  at  lb"— 

Fifflt  affect        -1-27 

Second  efleet     4- MS 


Total  effect        ...         -  0-09 


T.£t  UB  note  here  that  the  first  thermal  elTect,  namely,  tha 
cooling,  doea  not  afTord  an  exact  measure  of  the  heat  absorbed 
in  the  corresponding  reaction  (fonnation  of  hypoiofiite),  but  only 
a  superior  limit,  since  the  fresh  rise  in  the  teuiperaturo  succeeds 
too  rapidly. 

7,  It  being  admitted  that  the  final  product  of  the  preceding 
reaction  is  potassium  iodate  in  solution — 

61  (solid)  +  3KjO  (diluted)  =  KIOj  (dissolved)  +  5K1  (dilute) ; 

and  also  that  the  formation  of  dilated  potasaimn  iodide — 

K  +  I  +  water  =  KI  (diluted)  liberates  +  747  Cal.; 

we  pass  from  this  to  aniiydroua  iodic  acid,  monohydrated  acid, 
and  solid  potassium  iodate,  by  means  of  the  following  data : — 

(a)  Fotassium  iodate  in  sulution. 

ifBHlO,  fl  eniiiv.  =  1  litre)  +  K,0  (I  equiv.  =  1  litre)  =  2KI0, 

(cliajiDlved)l,  at  13''      +  U-30 

J[2niO,  (1  oqmv.  =  4  litres)  +  KjO  (1  equiv.  =  4  lilree)  =  2KI0j 

(diSBoIved)]      +  U-25 

These  numbers  slightly  exceed  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of 
nitric  acid  by  potash.  This  excess  was  ascertained  by  the 
method  of  reciprocal  double  decompositions ;  that  is,  by  treating 
alteruatttly  dj.ssolved  potassium  iodate  with  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  potassium  nitrate  with  iodic  acidj  in  presence  of  the  same 
quantities  of  water. 

(6)  Solution  of  hydrated  iodic  acid. 

HlOj  (crystallised)  (1  part  to  45  parts  of  water)  +  water,  at  12° 

--  2-67. 
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Ditte  found  -  2*24,  and  Thomsea  -  2-17,  at  a  slightly  different 
temperature. 

(e)  Dilution  of  iodic  acid-. 

HTO,  (1  equfv.  =  1  litre)  +  ita  volume  of  water,  at  18®      ...        -  0-30 
HIO(I  equiv.  =  21itr«i)  +  „  „  ...         -0-08 

HIO,  (1  cquiv.  =  4  litres)  +  „  „  ...         -  0-0 

(d)  Solution  of  anhydroxis  iodic  acid. — Tliis  body  was  pre- 
pared pure^  and  its  composition  ascertained  by  analysis. 

i[IaOfr  (1  piirt  to  45  parts  of  water,  at  12")  -f-  water,  —  0'8l. 

Ditte  found  —  095,  and  Thomsen  —  089,  at  a  slightly  different 
temperature. 

(«)  Solution  of  semiki/drated  iodic  acid. — This  body  is 
crystallised  and  well  defined.    The  composition  was  ascertained. 

J[2HI03lA(lpart  +  45partof  water.at  12")  +  water,  -  2-86. 

(/)  It  was  thought  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  three 
solutions  formed  by  anhydrous,  monohy drated,  and  semi-hydrated 
acid  contain  the  acid  in  the  same  molecular  state. 

To  this  end,  these  solutions  were  treated,  as  soon  as  they 
were  made,  with  potash  (1  equiv.  =  2  litres).  They  all  liberated 
the  same  quantity  of  heat — 

Forin-Oa]  +  14-28 

ForfnO, +14  31 

i[2HI0„  l,0„] +  14.35 

(y)  Soltttion  of  the  potasdum.  wdeUes. — Neutral  iodate  (crystal- 
lised)— 

KIO3  (crystallised)  (1  part  +  40  parts  of  water)  +  water,  at  12', 

-  603. 
Dilution. 

KIO3  (1  equiv.  =  2  liti-es)  +  its  volume  of  water,  at  13*",  -  036 
KIO3  (1  equiv.  =  4  litres)  +        „  „  „  -  0  0 

Acid  iodate  (crystallised) — 

KIOajHIOj  (crystallised)  (1  part  +  40  parts  of  water) 
+  water-  11-8 

{h)  FormatioTi  of  iodic  acid  from  thf-  elements. — From  the  pre- 
ceding data  we  deduce — 

^[la  solid  4-  O5  -j-  water  =  H,0,  lA  diluted],  +  22-6. 

This   number,    obtained   by  the  synthetical  method,   is  con- 
sistent with  the  value  +  215  found  by  Thomsen,  by  means  of 
finalyllcal  processes. 
We  have,  moreover^ 

Jp,  +  0,  =  I,Os  (anliydroiK)]      +  18-0  Cal. 

I  I,  (EB8)  +  0,  =  lA  (floUd)         +  23-4    „ 

H  +1  +  0,  +  water  =  inO»  (disBolvod)  ...  +  67'l     ,, 

H  +  I  +  0,  =  HIO,  (crvetallised)  +  69-8    „ 

J[H,0  (wJid)  +  1,0^  ((wfidj  =  2HI0,  (cryrtalliaed)]  +  1-13    „ 
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According  to  the  last  number  the  hydration  of  the  iodic  acid 

does  not  liberate  more  heat  than  the  hydrated  salts  do,  and 

about  the  same  quantity  aa  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 

We  have  also — 

J[T,Oj  (solid)  +  2HI0  (solid)  =  2HIO3,  TAl  +  "'62; 
ino  (dissolved)  =  HI  (dissolved)  +  0,  (gaseous),  -  43*9. 

(i)  SaJta. 

}[I,0,  +  K,0  =  2KI0,  [solid)]       +  55-5 

jnjOa  +  B«0  =  Ba{10,),  (solid)] 4- 34-9 

HIO,  (cryrt.)  +  KHO  (solid}  ^  KID,  (cryst)  +  H,0  (solid)      ...  +  31-5 

J[2HI0,  (cry«t)  +  B«(HO),  (solid)  =  Ba(IO,),  («olid)  +  2n,0  (solid)]  +  25^ 

The  formation  of  solid  potassium  iodate,  shown  by  the  above 
figure,  liberates  far  less  heat  than  the  sulphate  (+  71*1. 
anhydrous  substance  ;  407,  hydrated  substance)  and  potassium 
niti-at*  (4-64'2,auhydrou3;  +42-6, hydrated).  On  thecontrary, 
il  exceeds  to  a  notable  de^^ee  that  of  the  monobasic  organic 
salts,  such  as  the  acetate  (+  551,  anhydrous ;  +  21'9,  hydrated). 
It  is,  however,  comparable  to  that  of  the  salts  of  the  moat 
powerful  organic  acids,  such  as  potassium  oxalate  (4*  29*4,  see 
table,  p.  127),  or  again,  aeid  iodate— 

KlOa  (crystallised)  +  HIO3  (soUd)  =  KIO*  HIO,  (soUd),  +  3-1, 

the  value  of  the  class  of  ordinary  double  salts.    We  h&\ 
finally  from  the  elements — 

K  +  I  (solid)  +  O,  =  KIO,  (iwlid)  +  123*9 

WitJi  I  Ckus)  +  129*S 

KIO,  (Bolid)  =  KI  (Bolid)  +  O,     -    44*1 

KIOj  (ill  Bolutiou)  =  Kl  (in  wlatioii)  +0,        ...  -   4»-4 

8.  Tlie  heat  liberated  by  the  formation  of  solid  potassium 
iodate  from  the  elements  (+  12D'3)  exceecSs  that  of  the  solid 
broinate  and  chlorate.     In  fact,  it  was  found  that — 

K  +  Cl  +  0,  =  KClOa  diwingftffos +    04-6 

K  +  Br  (RM)  +  O,  =  KliK),  di*enRaf[e8     ...         +    87-6 
K  +  I  Cgas)  +  On  =  KlOj,  diseiigaffes  ...         +  129-3 

It  is  well  known  that  the  relative  stability  of  the  three  salts 
goes  on  inci-eaaing  from  the  bromate  to  the  chlorate  and  then  lo 
the  iodate.  This  becomes  still  more  evident  by  the  comparison 
of  the  heat  brought  into  play  when  the  three  solid  salts  are 
decomposed,  with  the  liberation  of  oxygeu. 

KaO,  =  KCI  +  0,  disengagBB  +    II-O 

KBrO, -KBr  +  0,         „  +    IH 

KIO,  =  KI  +  0,  absorbs      -    44*1 

Not  only  is  the  decomposition  of  the  iodate  more  difficult 
owing  to  its  endotheruial  character,  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
phenomena  of  dissociation,  the  dry  potassium  iodide  absorbing 
the  free  oxygen.^    Chloric  (—  120),  bromic  (—  248),  and  iodic 

>  "  Annalefi  de  Phj-niqiie  et  de  Chimio,"  6*  B^rie,  torn.  xti.  p.  313. 
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{+22-6),  acids  divert  still  more,  one  from  the  other,  and 
present  differences  which  are  not  the  same  as  for  their  salts. 

9.  Let  us  DOW  compare  the  three  principal  reactions  to  which 
tlte  ayat«m3  formc^d  hy  halogens  and  alkali  at'e  »usc(-ptible. 

(a) 

3CL  pis  +  SKjO  (diluted-i  =  3KC10  (diawked)  +  ZKd  (diBaolTod)    +    76-2 

KCiO,  (dissulwd)  +  5KC]  (diawilval)      +    94-2 

6KCl(dis8ulv«cl)+  Oj       +  Ul-0 

The  liberation  of  heat  and  the  stability  continue  to  increase 
from  the  hypochlorite  to  the  clUorate  and  free  oxygen. 

3Brj  {piB}  +  SKjO  (diMolved)  =  3KBiO  (diiiBwlvcd)  +  3KBr  (dtsBolvod)  +  57-6 

KBrO,  (dissolved)  +  5K Br  (disBolvyd) ...         +  M-O 

6KBr  (diasolved)  +  0,         +74-4 

The  formation  of  hyprobromite  liberates  a  rather  greater 
quantity  of  heat  than  that  of  the  bromate,  wliich  explains  the 
relative  stability  of  tlie  former  compound.  However,  the  forma- 
tion of  bromide  and  oxygen  is  still  the  reaction  which  liberates 
most  heat.  It  ia,  moreover,  well  known  that  concentrated 
potash  can  yield  oxygen  by  its  action  on  free  bromine. 

(c) 
31-  +  3K,0  ^  3KI0  ((Ussulved)  +  3KI  (diBsolvcd)         ...         +  24-9  -  Za 

KIO,  (diHBolved)  +  SKI  (diHBolved) '         +31-8 

6KI  (disBoIved)  +  0,  -  12-8 

Here  the  formation  of  the  iodate  exceeds  all  the  others.  The 
liberation  of  oxyyen  would  even  involve  ao  absorption  of  heat, 
contrary  to  what  takes  place  with  the  chlorate  and  hromate. 
Moreover,  this  liberation  does  not  take  place  at  the  ordinarj- 
temperature ;  it  is  only  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  enei-gy 
which  is  got  in  the  act  of  heating. 

We  see  that  tlie  principal  chemical  circumstaucea  attending 
the  formation  of  the  cumbinatious  between  oxygen  and  the 
halogens  are  in  harmony  with  thermal  data. 

>  Calcuktod  Trom  the  Kguree  on  p.  360,  admiUiiig  that  they  represent  a 
maximum  value  for  the  forirmlion  of  hypoiodlte. 
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METALUC    OXALATES. 

1.  TuKRB  exists  a  certain  number  of  non-nitrogeniaed  com- 
poundB,  formed  in  a  regular  manner,  i^  from  the  elemeiittt,  in 
oooaequencG  of  a  succession  of  exothermal  reactions,  which, 
nevertheless,  through  heating  or  a  shock  capable  of  determiaing 
decomposition,  give  rise  to  explosive  phenomena.  TJiey  are 
compounds  of  such  a  kind  Chat  tlicir  elements  have  not  reached 
the  moat  stable  state  of  cumbinatioii,  i.e.  the  state  to  attain 
which  they  have  liberated  the  greatest  jioBsible  amount  of 
heat. 

We  have,  for  instance,  silver  and  mercuric  oxalates — bodies 
which  detonate  when  suddenly  heated  or  submitted  to  a  violent 
shock.  Such  a  deconijiosition  converts  them  into  carbonic  acid 
and  metal,  in  consequence  of  a  real  intemai  combiutUm  by 
which  the  oxygen  uf  the  metallic  oxide  attacks  the  oxalic  acid 
and  completely  oxidises  it.  TUis  combustion,  however,  is  only 
possible  when  the  beat  it  liberates  surpasses  that  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  plus  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the 
metal.  In  other  words,  in  onler  that  an  oxalate  may  poesesa 
such  properties,  the  reaction 

MAO*  =  2C0a  +  Ma 

must  be  exothermal.     Such  is  the  fundamental  condition  whichj 
distinguishes  explosive  oxalates  from  such  as  are  not. 

2.  Let  UB  elucidate  these  notions  by  calculating  the  h^at 
brought  into  play  by  the  decomposition  of  the  principal  metallic 
oxalates. 

For  this  purpose  the  heat  of  formation  of  dissolved  oxalic 
acid  from  its  elements  *  was  first  measured — 

H,  +  Ca  (diamond)  +  O4  water  =  HaCaO*  (dissolved)  (90  grms.) 
liberates  +  1947  CaL 

I  *'  Aniuil«B  de  Chimie  et  do  Physiqae,"  S*  e^rie,  torn.  tI  p.  304. 
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We  find,  moreover,  the  heat  of  formation  of  metallio  oxides  in 
the  tables  (p.  11)0). 

These  are  the  values  relative  to  the  more  common  metallic 
oxalates : — 


Zn  +  0  =  ZnO 
Pb  +  O  =  PbO 
Cu  +  O  =  OuO 
Hg  +  0  =  HgO 
Ag,  +  O  =  Ag,0 


+  86-4 
+  53-4 
+  38-0 
+  31-0 
+    70 


By  the  method  of  double  decomposition  the  heat  liberated 
by  the  nnion  of  the  metallic  oxides  with  oxalic  ftcid  was 
measured 


or 


H,C,0,  (diluted)  +  ZnO  (precipitated)  =  ZaCjO.  +  H,0 
H,C,0.       „        +  PliO  „  =  PbC,0,  +  HgO 

HjC,0,      „       +  CuO  „  =  CuCjOt  +  H,0 

H,C,0«      .,       +  HgO  ,.  =  HgCjO,  +  H,0 

H,C,0,       „        +  Ag,0         ,.  =  AgjC.O,  +  H,0 


+  26^ 
+  25-6 

+  id-4 

+  U0 

+  36-8 


These  data  having  been  obtained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
together  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  oxalic  acid,  the  metallic 
oxide  and  that  of  their  reciprocal  combination,  and  then  deduct 
the  heat  of  formation  of  water,  HjO  (69  Cal.),  in  order  to 
find  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  metallic  oxdate  ttom  its 
elements. 


Acid  (solid) 
Zinc  salt 
Lead  tuilt 
Copper  salt 
Mercuric  salt 
Silver  aalt 


H,  +  C,  +  O^  =  HjCjO, 
Zn  +  C,  +  0,  =  ZnC,0^ 
Pb  +  C,  +  O^  =  PbC,0^ 
Cn  +  C,  +  0.  =  CuCjO, 
Hg  +  C,  +  0,  =  HgdO, 
Ag,  +  C,  +  0,  =  Ab.C  A 


+  197-0 
+  237-1 
+  204-7 
+  182-1 

+  170-7 
+  168-5 


3.  If  we  note  the  heat  of  formation  of  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid 
from  carbon  (diamond)  and  oxygen,  or 

2(C  +  Oa)  -  2C0j  liberates  +  1880, 

it  is  easy  to  calcnlate  the  beat  brought  into  play  when  an 
oxalate  is  decomposed  into  gaseous  carbonic  acid  and  &ee 
metal,  the  i-caction  being  referred  to  the  ordinary  temperature — 


HjCjO.  (aolid)  =  H,  +  2C0, 
ZtiC-O,  =  Zn  (solid)  +  2C0, 
PbC,0,  =  Pb  (solid)  +  2C0, 
CuC.O,  ^  Cu  (solid)  +  2C0, 
HgCjO,  =  Hg  (IJ-l""'!)  +  2C0, 
AgAO,  =  Ag,  (solid)  +  2C0, 


-  9-0 

-  491 

-  16-7 
+  5-9 
+  17-3 
+  29-6 


4.  We  see  from  this  that  zinc  and  lead  oxalates  cannot  be 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  metal  with  a  liberation  of 

^  Tbe  calcoliitioii  is  made  here  on  ttie  Ripposrtion  that  the  precipibitod 
oxa]ate«  are  uihvdrotis,  or  ratbcr,  that  the  heet  liberated  is  eneDtiaJly  the 
nme  for  the  anhydrous  and  precipitated  aalta;  which,  in  fact,  has  been 
proved  to  bo  Uie  csm  for  the  salts  of  mercury  and  silver. 
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heat  In  fact,  this  reaction  does  not  take  place;  at  least,  not 
without  a  strange  complication. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  eight  that  oxalic  acid  is  in  the  same 
poeition ;  but  tliia  is  only  true  whea  we  start  from  the  acid  in 
a  solid  state.  In  fact,  the  acid  partly  assumes  the  gaseous 
state,  at  the  moment  of  decomposition  ;  for  observation  proves 
that  a  portion  is  always  volatilised  under  these  conditions. 
However,  this  volatilisation  of  tlie  solid  acid  must  from  analoj^y 
absorb  about  8  to  12  Cal.  Taking  this  quantity  into  considera- 
tion, we  see  that  oxalic  acid,  when  gaseous,  is  on  the  confines  of 
an  exothermal  decomposition,  w]iich  explains  its  instability. 
Whc^n  the  acid  is  in  solution^  the  decomposition  is  in  reality 
exothermal^  for 

H,  +  Ca  +  O4  +  water  =  HaCO^  liberates  +  194-7, 

while 

2C0j  (gas)  -I-  water  =  2CO3  (disaolvod)  +  199-2. 

The  differencGi'-l-  4-5  CaL,  represents  tlie  heat  liberated  in  the 
reaction.  Copper  oxalate  is  also  on  the  confines,  and  even 
beyond,  its  decomposition  being  exothermaL  Finally,  that  of 
mercuric  and  silver  oxalates  is  positively  exothermal- 

5.  Nevertheless,  as  r^atds  mercuric  oxalates  the  heat 
liberated  is  limited,  from  a  certain  temperature,  by  the  vola- 
tilisation of  the  mercury,  which  absorbs  —  154;  but  this 
restriction  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  silver  oxalate ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  compoond  is  very  explosive.  It  explodes  very 
energetically  when  subjected  t«  a  shock  or  when  heated  to 
about  1.30".  At  100'  and  lower  it  decomposes  slowly  and 
progressively. 

We  see  from  these  facts  how  therm o-cheraiatry  explains  the 
explosive  properties  of  certain  metallic  oxalates,  ana  also  the 
difference  which  exista  between  the  conditions  of  decomposition 
of  the^e  and  other  oxalates. 


ROOK   III. 

FOHCS    OF   EXPLOSIVE   SUBSTANCES   IN 
PARTICULAR 


CHjVPTER  L 

CLASSinCATtON  OF  EXPL06ITB8. 
}  1.  DEFIKITION   op  ExPU)8IVEB. 


1 .  Any  system  of  bodies  capable  of  developing  [lermanent  gases 
or  substances  which  assume  the  gaseous  state  in  the  conditions 
of  reaction,  such  aa  water  above  100^  mercury  above  360",  etc., 
may  ocrnstitute  an  explosive  agent.  Even  gaseous  bodies  assume 
the  same  character  if  cyiupressed  befurehaml,  or  if  tlieir  volume 
increases  in  consequence  of  some  transformation.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  system 
should  rise,  although  this  condition  is  generally  folhlled  and 
tends  to  increase  the  effects. 

2.  Nevertheless,  this  definition  of  explosive  agents,  although 
exact  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  is  too  wide  for  practice, 
which  only  utilises  such  systeius  as  are  susceptible  of  a  rapid 
transformation  and  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  great 
beat. 

3.  Moreover,  the  initial  system  should  be  able  to  subsist  of 
itaelf,  at  least  for  some  time ;  its  transformation  only  taking 
place  if  provoked  by  soiue  external  circumstance,  such  as  fire, 
shock,  friction,  or  again  by  the  intervention  of  small  quantitiBs 
of  a  chemical  agent,  acting  either  in  conse<iuence  of  its  own 
reactions,  which  propagate  themselves  chemically  (sulphuric 
acid  in  presence  of  potassium  chlorate  mixed  with  organic  sub- 
stances), or  because  it  produces  a  sudden  shock,  determining  by 
its  mechanical  effects  the  production  of  the  explosive  wave 
(p.  88)  and  general  explosion. 
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§  2.  Genkual  List  or  Explosives. 

1.  Let  us  enumerat-e  the  explosive  bodies  which  fulfil  these 
conditions.  They  belong  to  eight  distinct  groups  of  substances. 
These  are^ 

First  group. — Explosive  gaacs,  such  as— 

(1)  Ozone,  b}'pnchlorous  acid,  the  gaseous  oxides  of  chlorine, 
etc.,  which  detonate  undor  very  slight  influences — for  inatanoe, 
sl^ht  heating  or  sudden  compression. 

(2)  Various  goMS  aho  formed  iinih  ahmrption  of  heat,  but  more 
stable,  goLses  which  do  not  explode  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
gressive heating  or  moderate  compression.  Nevertheless,  they 
may  explode  through  the  detonation  of  mercury  fulminate. 
Such  are  acetylene,  nitric  oxide,  cyanogen,  araeniuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.  (p.  66). 

2.  Second  group. — Detonating  gaseous  mixtures  formed  by 
the  asaociation  of  oxygen  or  chlorine,  oxides  of  nitrogen  with 
hydrogen,  liydrogenafced  gases,  and  carburetted  and  hydro 
carburetted  gases  or  vapours. 

3.  Third  group. — Explosive  inorganic  compounds^  definite 
hodies,  liquids  or  solids^  capable  of  exploding  by  shock,  friction, 
or  heating,  such  as— 

(1)  Nitrogen  sulphide,  nitrogen  chloride,  and  nitrogen  iodide. 
Mercury  nitride  and  some  other  metidlic  nitrifies.  Fulminating 
gold  and  mercury  oxides,  which  are  also  nitrated  derivatives. 

(2)  The  liquid  oxacids  of  chlorine  and  concentrated  per- 
manganic acid. 

(3^  Solid  ammoniacal  salts  formed  by  the  oxacids  of  chlorine, 
nitrogen,  cliromium,  manganese,  and  similar  substances. 

4.  Fourth  group. — Explosive  organic  compounds,  dejinite  bodies^ 
solid  or  liquid,  capable  of  exploding  by  shock,  friction,  or  heat- 
ing, such  as^ 

(1)  Nitric  ethers  properly  so  called;  nitric  other,  nitro- 
glycerin, nitromannite,  etc. 

(2)  The  nitric  derivatives  of  the  carbohydrates :  cotton,  paper, 
wood,  various  kinds  of  cellidose,  dextrine,  sugar,  etc. 

(3)  Nitro-derivatives,  especially  aromatic  derivatives — for 
instance,  trinitro-phenol  and  its  salts  (ijicric  ainid  and  picrates), 
nitTO-oxyphenol  (oxypicric  acid  and  oxypicrates),  tetranitro- 
methane,  chloropicrine  (chloronitro- methane).  Nitromethane 
and  its  homologues,  as  well  as  their  derivatives,  are  alno  classed 
here. 

(4)  The  diazo  derivatives,  such  as  diazobenzene  nitrate  and 
similar  bodies,  nitrolic  acida  and  other  polynitro-derivatives, 
nitro  ethane,  to  which  the  fulminates  of  mercury  and  silver, 
etc.,  seem  to  belong. 

(5)  The  derivatives  of  highly  oxygenated  mineral  acids,  such 
as,  on  the  one  band,  nitrites,  nitrates,  cMorateB,  perchloratea. 
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chromates,  permanganates  of  organic  alkalis ;  on  the  other  hand, 
nitrous  ethers,  perchloric  ethers,  etc. 

(6)  Here  we  may  alao  add  the  explosive  derivatives  of 
hydrogen  peroxide ;  ethyl,  acetyl,  etc.,  peroxides. 

(7)  The  hydrocarbon  derivatives  of  mineral  oxides  which  can 
be  easily  reduced,  especially  the  salts  of  silver  and  mercury 

■  oxides,  such  as  silver  oxalate,  mercury  oxycyanide,  etc 

■  (B)  The  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  other  bodies 
characterised  by  an  excess  of  energy  with  relation  to  their 
elements,  such  as  metallic  acetylides,  etc. 

5.  Fifth  group. — Mixtures  of  definite  explosive  campmi.ndx  with 
inert  bodies.  Each  of  the  preceding  compounds,  whether  solid 
or  liquid,  can  be  mixed  with  inert  bodies,  destined  to  attenuate 
the  effects.  Dynamite,  properly  so  called,  with  a  ailica  or 
alumina  base,  wet  gun-cottim,  or  soaked  with  parathn,  nitro- 
glycerin dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol,  camphorated  gim-cotton 
and  dynamite,  ctc.^  constitute  such  mixtures. 

6.  Sixth  group. — MLctun^s  formetl  by  an  explosive  anndiaable 
compound  and  a  non-explosive  oxidising  hody  destined  to  complete 
tfu  combustion  of  tfiefontuT.     Sucli  are — 

(1)  Gun-cotton  mixed  with  {wtaasium  or  ammonium  nitrate 
potassium  picrate  mixed  with  jxitassium  chlorate  or  nitrate^  etc 

(2)  Also  the  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  with  nitro  compounds, 
such  as  diniLrobenzeae,  the  nitro  toluenes,  picric  acid  (trinitro- 
phenol),  etc.,  generally  mixed  in  the  form  of  paste. 

(3)  The  mixtures  of  nitric  peroxide  and  nitro  compounds  are 
also  classed  here. 

7.  Seventh  group. — Mixiurat  with  an  exploitive  oxidising  base. 

(1)  The  mixtures  formed  by  an  explosive  body  containing 
an  excess  of  oxygen  (nitroglycerin,  nicromannite)  and  an 
oxidisable  body  such  as  carbtm  dynamite. 

(2)  Analogous  bodies,  in  which  the  oxidising  and  oxidiaable 
bodies  are  both  explosive,  such  as  blasting  gelatin  formed  by 
the  association  of  nitrocellulose  and  nitroglycerin,  etc. 

8.  Eighth  group. — Mixtures  formrd  hy  oxulisaUe  and  oxidixing 
hodit'f,  solid  or  liquid,  iveiiker  of  these  being  explosive  separately. 

I         This  group  comprises  — 

■  (1)  Black  powder  formed  by  the  association  of  sulphur  and 
'       carbon  with  potassium  nitrate  and  constituting  the  varieties 

designated  as  service,  sporting,  and  blasting  powder,  etc. 

(2)  The  various  powders  formed  by  the  association  of  hydro- 
carbon compounds,  charcoal,  coal,  wood,  sawdust,  various  kinds 
of  cellolose,  starch,  sugar,  ferrocyauide,  or  by  the  association  of 
sulphur  and  metals  with  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium, 
lead,  etc.,  nitrates. 

(3)  The  liquid  or  pasty  mixtures  formed  by  the  association  of 
liquid  nitric  acid  either  with  a  combustible  liquid  or  with  a  solid 
Bubstance  on  which  it  does  not  exercise  an  instantaneous  action. 
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(4)  Here  we  may  class  the  mixture  of  liquid  nitric  peroxide 
with  various  oxidisable  sabstances,  such  as  carbon  disulphide 

or  petroleum  spirit. 

(5)  The  powders  formed  by  the  association  of  combustible 
bodies  with  chlorates  and  perchlorates. 

(6)  The  powders  formed  by  the  association  of  combustible 
bodies  with  various  combustive  bodies,  such  as  potassium 
bichromate,  chromic  acid,  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  antimony. 
bismuth,  etc. 

(7)  To  the  mixtures  of  this  group  may  be  assimilated  the 
mixturBS  formed  liy  tlie  association  of  a  .^ulplude,  a  metallic 
phosphide  or  an  analogous  binary  compounds  with  another  metal 
capable  of  displacing  the  former  under  the  gaseous  form 
(mercury,  for  instance)  with  the  liberation  of  heat. 
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§  3.  Division  of  the  TuIbd  Book. 

The  variety  of  explosive  mixtures  tlius  practically  created 
with  ft  vievf  to  their  being  applied  is  indefinite.  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  the  usual  compounds  is  limited,  and  we  will 
designate  the  principal  ones  we  intend  bo  examine  specially ; 
but  first  of  all,  in  Chapter  II.  we  shall  present  the  general  data 
which  it  is  necessary  or  useful  to  know  in  order  to  define  the 
manufacture  and  employment  of  a  given  explosive. 

Chapter  III.  will  comprise  the  study  of  explosive  gases, 
detonating  gaseous  mixtures,  and  analogous  substances  (groups 
1  and  2). 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  non-carbonated  explosive  com- 
pounds (3rd  group). 

In  Chapter  V.  we  sltall  treat  of  nitric  ethers  properly  bo 
called  (4th  group). 

The  sequence  of  the  substances  belonging  to  this  group  is 
studied  in  the  following  four  chapters,  whiclt  also  comprise  the 
mixtures  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  groups.  The  dynamites  will 
be  examined  in  Chapter  VI. 

Gun-cotton  and  allied  bodies  in  Chapter  VII. 

Picrates  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Dinitro  compounds  in  Chapter  IX. 

Lastly  the  eighth  group  will  be  examined,  via. :  Powders  with 
a  nitnito  base  in  Chapter  X.  ; 

Powders  with  a  chlorate  base  in  Chapter  XT. 

And  we  shall  conclude  with  some  general  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  TL 

GEKERAL  DATA  RESPECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF   A  GIVEN 
EXPLOSIVE. 


§  1.  Theoretical  Data. 

1.  Explosive  bodies  cannot  be  employed  pro6tably  and  securely 
unless  they  are  characterised  by  a  certain  number  of  data, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  which  will  now  be  enumerated. 

2.  First  as  regards  theoretical  data.  They  have  been  given  in 
principle  iu  Book  I. ;  but  it  seems  desirable  to  summarise  them 
here  from  a  more  special  point  of  view.  These  data  refer  to 
eight  orders  of  measuremouts,  namely : 

(1)  The  chemical  equation  of  transformation. 

(2)  The  heata  of  fonnatiou  of  the  components  and  products. 

(3)  Their  specific  heats. 

(4)  Their  densities. 

(5}  The  pressures  developed. 

(6)  The  initial  work  which  determines  the  reaction  (tempera- 
tnre  of  inflamuiatiou,  nature  of  shock,  etc.) 

(7)  Tlie  law  which  determines  the  rapidity  of  the  transforma- 
tion with  reference  to  temperature  and  pressare. 

(8)  The  total  work  which  an  explosive  substance  can  efifect 
(potential  energy). 

Each  of  these  orders  of  measurements  embraces  several  dis- 
tinct determinations. 

3.  The  ohemical  equation  of  the  explosive  transformation 
comprises  : 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  ori'jinal  bodies  and  of  the  products  as 
regards  their  nature  and  relative  weight 

(2)  The  knowledge  of  the  volume  of  the  permaiieni  gasest,  re- 
duced to  0*  and  0-760  metres,  which  the  transformation  develops 
(p.  18).  This  volume  may  be  calculated  a  priori,  or  measured 
directly  and  as  au  essential  element  of  chemical  aiialyais. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  ganmus  volunu  (reduced  by  calculation 
to  0'  and  0*760  metres)  of  the  products  actually  liquid  or  solid, 
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but  capable  of  assoming  the  gaseous  state  at  the  temperature 
of  explosion.     Much  diacuselun  often  arises  on  this  head. 

(4)  The  knowledRe  of  the  sta-te  of  dissociation  of  the  products 
at  the  moment  of  explosion  and  during  the  period  of  cooling 

In  fact,  up  to  the  present  tliia  datum  is  known  with  precision 
for  scarcely  any  compound  body,  and  our  ignorance  in  this 
respect  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  divergence  observed 
between  the  practical  results  and  the  data  of  theoretical  calcula- 
tion. 

(5)  The  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  oxygen  actuaUy  employ^ 
in  the  explosive  reaction. 

(6)  The  knowledge  of  the  toeiglit  of  atygen.  required  for  total 
combustion  is  deduced  from  the  preceding. 

4.  The  heats  of  formation  of  the  components  and  prodocto 
comprise : 

(1)  The  knowledge  of  the  heata  of  formation  of  these  various 
bodies  from  their  elements  ;  quantities  given  in  the  thermo- 
chemical  tables  (p.  125  and  following). 

(2)  JTieir  heat  of  total  conbti&lion.  by  frrr.  oxygen,  or  hy  iht 
oxtditing  txfmpoitnds  (nitrates,  chlorates,  oxides,  etc). 

(3)  The  knowledge  of  the  heat  of  vapoiisation  of  bodies 
actuaUy  liquid  or  xolid,  hut  capable  of  assuming  the  gaseous 
state  in  the  conditions  of  the  explosion  (p.  140), 

(4)  The  heat  liberated  by  the  explodve  transformaiion  is  also 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  data,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
known.  On  the  other  liand,  it  may  be  measured  directly  and 
employed  in  the  inverse  calculation  of  these  same  data. 

5.  The  specific  heats  of  the  components  and  products  are 
generally  known  by  the  tables  for  the  ordinary  tcmperuture 
(pp.  141-143),  For  high  temperatures,  such  as  are  developed 
during  the  explosion,  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  veiy  im- 
perfect 

From  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  is  deduced  the 
temperature  developed  during  the  explosion.  The  calculation  is 
made  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  heat 
(pp.  11  and  19)  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  re^iult  is  subordinated 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  dissociation  and  that  of  the  specific 
heats  (see  p.  18). 

Pi-ocesses  of  direct  measurement  for  the  temperatures  would 
be  preferable ;  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  try  them 
with  any  probability,  except  in  one  single  case,  namely  with 
black  powder. 

6.  The  densities  of  the  components  and  products  may  be 
measured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (p.  144). 

(1)  The  molecular  volumes  are  obtained  from  them.  A 
knowledge  should  be  added  of  the  co-efficients  of  expansion  of 
the  various  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  bodies,  so  as  to  deduce 
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therefrom  the  exact  volnme  of  the  products  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  explosion.  Unfortunately  these  are  data  whicli  are  but 
little  koowu,  and  we  generally  content  ourselves  with  the 
densitiea  in  the  cold  for  .toUds  and  liquids,  and  the  densities 
calculated  aoeordiag  to  Mariotte's  and  Gaj-Lussac's  laws  for 
gase«. 

(2)  These  data  are  neceasary  to  calculate  a  priori,  according 
to  the  same  laws,  the  Oie^retical  pressure  which  the  explosive 
would  develop  when  detonating  ut  iUt  ovm  volume  (p.  30). 

(3)  They  would  btj  equally  useful  for  calculating  the  theoretical 
pressure  ujuler  antj  densiti/  of  charge  (p.  30),  that  is  to  say,  the 
real  volume  occupied  by  the  gases  at  the  moment  of  explosion  ; 
but  for  this  purpose  the  real  density  of  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  products  should  be  kuowu  exactly. 

7.  The  pressures  developed  must  be  measured  directly  (p.  20). 

(1)  Under  various  densities  of  oharge. 

(2)  A  ffun'V:  is  deduced  therefrom  which  permits  ua  to  esti- 
mate accfirding  to  the  fjrperimfnis  themndvej!,  the  real  pressure 
developed  under  a  density  equal  to  the  unit,  viz.  the  xpeeife 
pressure  (p.  30)  at  well  as, 

(3)  Tlie  fnajinmnt  pressure  developed  by  the  explosive.  It 
is  that  of  a  body  detonating  in  its  own  volume  (p.  30). 

If  we  admit  that  there  exists  a  prupurtion  between  the 
pressures  and  high  densities  of  charge  (p.  30),  the  specific 
pressure,  namely  the  pressure  developed  ondcr  a  density,  equal 
to  the  unit,  will  characterise  the  force  of  tlie  explosive. 

The  effective  raeaaurementa  thus  obtained  for  the  real 
pressures  should  be  compared  with  the  ikeoretical  pressures 
calculated,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  aid  of  Mariotte's  and 
Gay-Lusaac's  laws.  In  this  calculation  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  solid  or  liquid  products  must  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  A  more  certain  datum,  and  one  that  is  more  easily  calcu- 
lated a  priori  and  verified  experimentally,  is  the  permanent 
pressure  exercised  by  the  gasea  of  explosion  reduced  to  0*  in 
a  determinate  and  sufficiently  resisting  capacity  (p.  32).  It  is 
often  limited  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  producU,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid. 

(5)  As  a  term  of  comparison,  the  eharacteristic  product,  if  not 
absolute  at  least  relative,  can  be  given,  namely,  the  product  of 
the  heat  liberated  multiplied  by  the  reduced  volume  of  the 
gases  and  divided  by  the  specific  heat  of  the  bodies  formed 
(p.  32).  This  product  gives  essentially  in  theory  the  same 
relations  between  the  various  explosive  substances  as  the  theo- 
retical pressure. 

8.  The  initial  work  which  determines  the  reaction  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  following  data: — 

(1)  Tlie  temperature  of  iTuipient  reaction,  a  temperature  which 
must  be  measured  directly. 
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(2)  The  smallest  shock  which  will  cause  decomposition,  also 
the  effects  due  to  the  shock,  or  the  application  of  fire  would  be, 
no  doubt,  derived  therefrom  in  a  complete  theory. 

In  the  aK'tence  of  this  theoretical  datum,  we  measure  the 
minimum  fall  of  a  given  weight  which  is  required  to  cause  the 
aubstftuce  to  explode  when  placed  in  definite  conditions. 

More  geuerally,  but  in  a  vaguer  manner,  we  ascertain  whether 
it  explodes  by  the  shock  of  iron  on  iron,  bronze  on  bronze, 
stone  on  stone,  wood  on  wood,  iron  on  bronze,  stone,  wood, 
bronze  on  atone  or  womi,  stone  on  wood,  or  by  friction  exercised 
in  various  conditions,  etc. 

9.  The  law  of  the  rapidity  of  decomposition,  in  coses  of 
simple  ignition,  and  the  rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  explosive 
wave  in  other  cases  (p.  88),  is  of  primary  importance,  bat  this 
law  is  j^uerally  not  known. 

10.  The  tntfti  work  performed  by  an  explosive  substance 
in  given  conditions  corresponds  to  the  diflerence  between  tlie 
heat  liberated  by  the  chemical  transformation  effoeted  without 
external  work  and  tlm  heat  really  lilierated  in  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment,  a  difference  which  might,  if  necessary,  be 
measured  experimentally. 

In  principle  the  maximum  work  would  be  measured  by 
liberated  heat  itself  (potential  energy),  but  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  work  which  may  be  performed  by  the  gases  developed 
by  the  explosion  in  the  case  of  indefinite  expansion.  The  tlieory 
of  these  cfiTects  has  only  been  broached  for  service  powder 
(p.  17). 

11.  In  practice  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  empirical 
notions  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  effects  of  each  explosive  on 
various  kinds  of  vessels  and  materials.  These  effects  are  more- 
over complex,  for  they  ofttm  re.sult  at  the  same  time  from  the 
total  work,  the  pressure  exercised,  the  law  of  rapidity,  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials. 

Without  entering  into  circumstantial  details,  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  the  trial  of  the  fnnx^  of  an  explosive  substance 
acconlin^  to  the  size  of  the  capacity  produced  by  its  explosion 
in  a  block  of  lead  (Abel's  process).  For  instance,  a  block  of 
lead  is  taken,  250  mm.  square,  280  mm.  high,  and  weighing 
175  kf»m.  Following  the  axis,  a  cylindrical  channel  is  bored 
with  a  diameter  comparable  to  that  of  a  miner's  boring  tool 
(28*5  mm.),  and  178  mm.  deep.  A  determinate  weight  of  the 
explosive  substance  (10,  20,  or  30  gmis.)  is  placed  at  tfie  Iwttom, 
and  if  Decessary  it  can  be  arrauged  under  an  impermeable 
covering.  A  detonator  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  fuse  of 
suitable  length,  and  the  hole  is  then  tilled  up  with  water,  which 
serves  as  tamping.  The  explosion  is  then  effected,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  pear-shaped  chamber  produced  is  afterwards 
measured.    The  proportion  between  the  increase  of  the  capacities 
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produced  under  the  influence  of  equal  weights  of  the  Tarioiis 
explosives  may  he  taken  as  comparative  measurement  of  their 
power.  When  the  substance  is  too  active,  a  system  of  rents  Is 
produced,  following  almost  a  diagonal  direction  in  any  vertical 
section  }}assiug  through  the  axis  of  the  block,  and  tending  to 
det-ach  a  kind  of  truncated  cone  in  the  total  mass.  Tliis  accident 
can,  however,  be  avoided  by  diminisbiag  the  weight  of  the 
substancii. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  relations  of  the  increases  of  capacity 
obtained  with  variable  weights  of  different  materials  remain  the 
same,  the  weight  being  moreover  very  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  block.  Hero  are  some  of  these  relations  which 
express  the  increase  of  capacity  iinwhiL-ed  by  1  grm.  of  explosive 
according  to  the  experiments  of  the  Commission  des  substances 
explosives :  — 

CO. 

Nitromannite         43 

Nltro^rcerin         35 

Djnuimit«75%      29 

Dry  goD'Cotton     34 

Ditto  (OiO  grm.)  +  ammoniiira  nitmto  {0-GO  grm.)      32 

Ditto  (0-50  grm.) +potas«iiim  nitrate  CO-60  grm.)        21 

Mercury  fiilminate           t3'5 

Ditto,  eliminating  the  weight  of  the  merciir>"  by  calculation     ...  45 

PancIaBtiti?& :  1  vol.  carbon  distilphidB  +  1  vol.  nitric  peroiide  25 

2  vok  CS,  +  1  vol.  NO, 18 

8voifl.CS,  +  &  toIb.  no,  (cgioplete  asidatioii) 2B 

1  to],  essence  of  petroleum '  + 1  vol,  NO,       28 

2  »olfl.  esaence  of  petroleum  '  +  1  vol.  NO,      18 

1  vol.  nitrotolueoe  +  1  vol.  NO,            29 

This  process  furnishes  very  interesting  comparative  data,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  slow  jKiwders,  such  as  black  powder,  as  the 
tamping  is  then  driven  forward  before  the  chamber  has  been 

enlarged. 

In  the  case  of  raj^id  powders  the  relations  are  not  the  same  as 
those  resulting  from  the  quantities  of  heat  and  of  the  gaseous 
volumes.  Thus  these  two  quantities  arc  nearly  the  same  for 
nitroglycerin  and  nitromannite,  wbereas  the  capacities  are  greater 
by  a  fourth  in  the  case  of  the  latter  substanoe,  doubtless  because 
its  explosion  is  effected  in  a  shorter  time. 

The  classification  of  the  relative  force  of  explosives  according 
to  their  effects  changes  very  much  according  as  the  operation 
is  carried  out  with  or  without  taraping.  Generally  8[Mjaking, 
Studies  of  this  kind  are  only  fully  valid  for  works,  efiects.  and 
materials  comparable  to  those  which  formed  the  object  of  the 
preliminary  experiments. 

12.  Such  is  the  ensemble  of  the  scientific  data  we  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  before  laying  claim  to  tlie  complete  theory 
of  a  given  explosive  substance. 

Contaioing  one'tentb  ofitfl  volume  of  carbon  disulphide. 
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In  fact  and  in  practice  these  date  are  less  nnmerons  than 
might  be  inferred  from  the  precedin};  statemenU.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  they  are  reduced  pZBctically  to  the 
following : — 

(1)  Chemical  equation  of  the  transforniation. 

(2)  Heat  developed  by  this  transfonnation. 

(3)  Volume  redoced  to  0°  and  760  mm.  of  the  ganes  and 
bodies  capable  of  being  rendered  gaseous  in  tbe  conditions  of 
the  transformation. 

(4)  Freeanres  developed. 

(5)  More  or  leas  crude  empirical  indications  referring  to  the 
work  effected. 

These  five  orders  of  data  regulate  our  knowledge  of  the  force 
of  explosive  substances. 

Let  us  remark  here  that  the  first  three  measurements  are 
deduced  simply  from  the  chemical  equation  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  the  thermrr-chemical  tables ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  would  be 
calculated  by  the  preceding  if  the  laws  i-especting  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  gases  and  those  of  tfie  resistance  of  substances  were 
sufficiently  well  known. 

§  2.  Practical  Questions  respecting  thk  Emplotment  op 
Explosive  SuBSTANcca 

1.  In  practice  an  explosive  substance  must  satisfy  a  certain 
number  of  conditions  which  we  will  now  summarise.  These 
conditions  refer  to  the  employment,  manufacture,  preservation, 
and  stability  of  the  explosive  substance.  Let  us  commence  with 
the  employment. 

2.  ITie  explosive  substance  placed  in  a  ttmall  voiume  and  under 
a  moderate  weight  should  develop  a  cojisiderable  quantify  of  gas 
and  a  great  aTOouni  of  kuU,  circumstances  which  exclude  ex- 
plosive gases  and  detonating  gaseous  mixtures,  at  least  in  moat 
applications. 

3.  The  dicniical  transformation  which  the  substance  under- 
goes should  be  prodiuai  in  a  very  short  itpac£  of  time,  so  that  the 
heat  may  not  be  gradually  dissipated,  which  would  greatly 
reduce  the  pressure. 

Let  us  remark,  moreover,  that  the  effort  of  a  sudden  pressure 
produces  ver\'  different  efTeels  of  rupture  on  a  given  substance 
to  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  same  pressure  had  been 
exercised  slowly. 

In  mining  works,  or  with  firearms,  a  slow  reaction  would  tend 
to  let  the  gases  escape  little  by  little  through  the  interstices  of 
the  earth  or  the  charge. 

4.  77w  empirkal  mf^isjirement  of  the  force  of  an  explosive 
substance  will  be  effected  by  mcAus  of  a  system  of  tests  approach- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  its  practical  eiupluyment. 
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In  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  which  are  not  very 
suitable  for  precise  comparisons,  triaU  are  made  on  a  small 
acale,  such  as — 

The  use  of  the  testing  mortar  on  ballistic  pendulum  for  powders 
intended  to  thmw  projectiles  from  fimarms; 

The  use  of  bombs  of  different  thicknesses  from  which  the 
bursting  charge  (p.  56)  and  the  mode  of  fragmentation  are 
studied ; 

The  rapture  of  freestone,  rails,  T-iron,  iron  girders,  masses  of 
rolled,  cast,  or  wrought  iron,  beams  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
and  diflbrent  acaiitlings,  by  charges  laid  on  their  surface ; 

The  curve  imparted  to  thick  iron  plates  in  comparative 
conditions ; 

The  crushing  of  a  small  block  of  lead  by  a  charge  placed  on 
its  surface,  with  r>r  without  tamping ; 

The  crushing  of  a  copper  cylinder  (p.  20) ; 

The  form  and  size  of  the  chambers  proiluced  in  a  mass  of 
clay  or  lead  by  the  explosion  of  au  internal  charge  (see  p. 
374).  etc 

We  shall  refer  to  the  technical  treatises  and  memoirs  for  the 
descriptiou  of  these  various  tests,  as  it  vould  bo  almost  impos- 
sible U>  give  the  exact  theory  of  them  at  present 

5.  The  explosive  substance  should  be  capable  of  being  handled 
and  transported  by  road  or  railway  with  at  least  relative  safety, 
and  it  must  not  be  Um  sensitive  tu  shocks  or  friction.  This  is 
the  reason  why  pure  nitroglycerin  and  chlorate  powders  are 
almost  excluded  in  practice. 

The  same  circumstance  forbids  the  employment  of  dynamite 
and  pure  gun-cotton  in  warfare,  since  these  substances  explode 
from  the  shock  of  a  ball. 

6.  The  substance  shotdd  only  explode  in  conditions  which  are 
precisely  known,  and  capable  of  being  produced  or  avoided  at 
pleasure;  for  instance — special  ignition,  the  use  of  certain  caps 
and  fuses ;  the  employment  of  electricity  to  heat  a  wire  or  produce 
a  spark ;  the  shock  of  two  metal  pieces  arranged  beforehand ; 
definite  chemical  reaction — for  instance,  that  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  pota-ssium  chlorate  mixed  with  a  combustible  body,  etc. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  explosive  substance  is 
brought  to  explode  should  be  rejiUaable  without  too  much 
difiiculty ;'  thus  the  explosion  of  paraffined  gun-cotton  becomes 
almost  impossible  above  a  certain  quantity  of  paraffin.  In  the 
same  way  a  mixture  of  petroleum  spirit  and  nitric  peroxide  in 
equal  volumes  does  not  explode  under  the  influence  of  an 
ordinary  fulminate  cap,  while  it  does  so  by  tlie  addition  of  a 
tenth  part  of  carbon  disulphide,  etc 

7.  The  explosion  should  produce  effects  foreseen  beforehand, 
at  least  in  a  certain  limit,  such  as  direction,  general  characters, 
and  intensity. 
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Thus  too  sadden  a  reaction  brought  about  in  a  firearm  causes 
it«  nipture  before  the  projectile  has  time  to  be  displaced.  Any 
Bubstance  capable  of  producing  such  effects  must  be  excluded, 
and  this  prevents  the  employineat  of  pure  nitroglyceriu  or 
potassium  picrate  in  firearma. 

A  shell  should  be  broken  into  large  pieces  and  not  pulverised 
by  the  explosion  of  the  internal  substance,  and  this  circumstance 
opposes  the  use  of  pure  mercury  fulminate.  The  reaction  of 
the  powder  in  the  weapon  should  be  sufficiently  progressive  for 
the  projectile  to  acqniie  a  determinate  initial  velocity. 

8.  From  a  more  particular  point  of  view,  the  explosive  sub- 
stance should  not  injurr.  the  weapons  ;  either  by  chemical 
reaction,  Bvilphurising,  oxidation,  etc.,  or  by  fouling  (nsh  and 
tixcd  substouces,  leudlng,  etc),  or  by  mechanical  wear  and  tear. 

9.  in  aubterranean  works  tlie  explosive  substance  must  not 
produce  any  deleteritms  fjasr^  capable  of  suCfocating  the  workmen 
(carbonic  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  vapours, 
hydrocyanic  vapours,  etc.). 

In  geiieml  it  should  not  produce  too  much  smoke  in  war&ra 

10.  On  the  contrary,  in  certain  military  operatumt  it  may  be 
useful  to  produce  a  grtfit  deal  of  smoke,  m  order,  for  instance,  to 
mask  a  movement  or  some  works. 

It  may  also  be  useful  to  produce  deleterimts  gases  in  order  to 
render  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  etc.,  impracticable  for  some  time. 

11.  The  pyrotechnical  effects,  such  as  signals,  ligliting,  bon- 
fires, etc.,  represent  quite  a  different  order  of  special  conditions 
to  be  fuMled,  but  on  which  we  shall  not  dwell,  as  this  subject 
is  foreign  to  the  preaiint  work. 

12.  Tiie  neeexxitt/  of  dividing  the  explogive  nuhstanea,  or  of 
making  them  into  a  determinable  form,  enters  into  oonsideration 
sometimes. 

Thus  dynamite  and  the  powders  properly  so  called  are  more 
easily  di^'ided  than  gun-cotton  into  small  pulverulent  masses, 
destined  to  be  introduced  into  some  cavity  whose  cracks  and 
fissures  they  fill  up,  such  as  a  blast-hole. 

On  the  other  hand,  cximpressed  gun-cotton  may  be  easily 
divided  and  worked  with  tools  so  as  to  give  it  a  special  form 
independent  of  any  covering ;  special  care  is  taken  to  impregnate 
it  beforehand  with  paraifin,  a  substance  which  moreover  has  the 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  explosive  sensitiveness  of  gun- 
cotton. 

13.  In  various  cases  the  explosive  substances  are  compressed 
OT  nggloraeratod  under  an  hydraulic  press  in  order  U)  increase  the 
density  anci  UHxlify  the  law  of  propagation  of  the  ignition.  Black 
powder  and  gun-cotton  are  very  suitable  for  this  operation,  which 
it  would  be  perilous  to  attempt  with  fulminate  or  chlorate  powdera.j 

14.  Let  us  cite  again   the  employment  of  fulminating  su^ 
stances  under   the  form  of  caps,  ordinary  or  strong  detonc 
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wliich  are  deatined  to  provoke  the  exploaion  of  a  considerable 
mass  of  another  substance  (p.  54). 

They  are  treated  in  small  quantities,  and  precantions  are 
taken  aijainst  the  dan);;ers  preaenl-ed  by  their  preparation  and 

t     manipulation,  dangers  which  would  not  be  awHptfHl  in  industries 
for  a  substance  manufactured  or  employed,  in  larj^  masses. 
We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  indications  which  have  just 

•  been  enumerated  and  which  correspond  to  the  principal  uses  of 
explosive  substances  in  war  and  industry.  As  reganla  the 
effects  tiiemselvea  which  it  13  proposod  to  accomplish,  it  can 
easily  he  understood  that  the  diversity  of  these  special  eH'euta 
required  from  explosive  suhstancea  in  nnlimited. 

§  3.  Practical  Questions  befkrrixg  to  the  Manufactihib. 

1.  The  manufacture  of  explosive.3  ought  to  be  effected  under 
conditions  of  cost  proportioned  to  their  industrial  uses,  one  and 
the  same  effect  being  produced  in  mines  or  industries  in  general 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.     In  military  matters  this  condition 

•  also  inten'enes,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  since  facility  and  safety 
of  employment  nutweigh  all  other  con.'iiderations. 

2.  The  m.anufacfure  muat  be  carried  on  Ttfpdarli/  and  withmtt 
danger,  or  at  least  with  aa  little  danger  as  possible  to  the  work- 
people and  neighbourhood. 

3.  The  inconveniences  resulting  through  TiOTWits  gases,  rurise, 
and  datnage  arising  from  accidental  explosions  must  also  be 
taken  into  coDsideration. 


§  4.  Practical  Qobstions  respectino  Preservation. 

1.  It  should  be  possible  to  keep  explosives  vnthmd  any 
upontaneoii^  dccomponUUm  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  various  climates,  under  moderate  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  light,  in  an  average  hygrometric  state,  etc. 

2.  Direct  sunliglit  is  bad  for  nitro  compounds,  as  it  often 
leads  to  their  chemical  decomposition. 

3.  ExUnsivc  varuitU^m  of  temperature  also  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence,  particularly  if  they  determine  the  freezing 
of  certain  ingredients,  such  aa  nitroglycerin  in  the  dynamites, 
or  if  they  increase  the  fluidity  of  certain  bodies,  such  as  nitro- 
glycerin itself,  and  consequently  theix  tendency  to  exudation. 
The  separation  between  nitroglycerin  and  its  alMurbent  can  thus 
take  place  by  the  fact  of  repeated  variations  of  temperature  or 
even  of  repeated  freezing  and  thawing.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  somewhat  high  temperature,  such  aa  occurs  iu  practice, 
especially  in  hot  countries,  certain  compounds  may  gradually 
evaporate  slowly  and  modify  the  primitive  composition  of  the 
mixtures.    This  occurs,  for  instance,  to  ordinary  dynamite  heated 
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for  a  long  time  on  a  sand-bath,  as  the  aitrogljcerin  gradually 
evaporatefl  and  the  substance  consciuently  loses  {>art  of  its  power. 
The  elevation  of  the  temperature  might  also  give  rise  to  the 
rapid  vaporiaati<m  of  certain  components  and  consequently  to 
their  elimination,  for  iustauce  iu  the  case  of  compouuds  con- 
taining nitric  peroxide,  which  boils  at  26". 

4.  The  state  of  preservation  should  remain  satisfactory  even 
in  very  variai  hyyro-nutriG  conditioiu  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

It  is  this  condition  which  has  led  to  deliquescent  bodies  snch 
as  sodium  nitrato  being  excluded  from  the  mouufactujo  of 
service  powder.  Tliiasalt  should  also  be  avoided  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dynamite,  seeing  that  the  aw^iJeiital  formation  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  due  to  the  deliquescence 
of  tlic  solid  salt  determines  the  separation  of  the  existing 
nitroglycerin  and  transfonns  this  substance  into  a  non-homo- 
geneous and  very  dangerous  mixture. 

Diazobenzene  nitrate  becomes  completely  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  moisture. 

5.  The  salta  with  which  wa  air  is  impregnated  constitute  a 
special  cause  of  change  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  especially 
as  regards  explosives  which  are  to  be  employed  on  board  slups, 
or  even  conveyed  by  them,  since  the  air  eventually  penetrates 
into  the  best  closed  vessel,  owing  to  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure. 

6.  From  this  jwint  of  view  it  is  useful  to  know  whether  an 
explosive  substance  resists  the  action  of  li/piid  water,  which  may 
accidentally  moisten  explosive  substances,  especially  at  sea. 
It  is  well  known  that  water  destroys  service  powder  by  dis- 
solving the  saltpetre :  by  a  kind  of  liquefaction  it  gradually 
displaces  Uie  nitroglycerin  in  silicious  dynamite. 

Dynamites  which  contain  nitrates  are  also  decomposed  by 
water. 

Silicious  dynamite  deposited  in  running  water  gradually 
loses  it8  nitroglycerin  by  way  of  solution,  since  nitroglycerin  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  pure  water  does  not  affect  gun-cotton 
whether  the  latter  be  simply  moistened  or  plunged  into  running 
water.  The  iiiflauimability  of  the  substance,  which  is  checked 
by  the  presence  of  water,  reappears  completely  after  drjring. 

Moistened  gun-cotton  can  moreover  be  kept  and  even 
employed  iu  tlrnt  atate  with  less  danger  of  accidental  ignition 
than  in  the  dry  3tat«. 

However,  gun-cotton  which  is  kept  moistened  for  a  long  time 
may  become  the  seat  of  mould  and  other  microscopic  plants 
which  alter  the  properties  in  the  long  run. 

7.  The  slow  e^tudation  of  the  nitroglycerin  in  dynamites 
made  with  bad  mai»rials  forms  an  obstacle  to  their  preservation, 
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and  also  a  serious  danger,  for  it  tends  to  substitute  pare  nitro- 
glycerin for  a  substance  which  i&  but  little  sensitive  to  shocks 
or  friction,  while  the  former  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely 
sensitive. 

It  has  been  stated  how  freezing  followed  by  thawing,  and 
even  the  action  of  water,  might  also  give  rise  to  exudation, 

8.  The  possible  separation  of  the  various  ingrcdiente  of  a 
mixture  under  the  influence  of  jolting  arising  from  conveyance 
by  sea  or  land  is  also  to  be  considered. 

9.  The  slmc  adion  -which  the  metaU,  constituting  metallic 
cartridges,  exercise  on  the  saltpetre  and  the  sulphur  contained 
in  cartridges,  especially  if  these  are  even  slightly  hygrometric, 
may  determine  the  oxidation  and  sulphurising  of  these  metals  at 
the  expense  of  the  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  Hence  there  arises 
at  leugth  a  certain  weakening  of  the  effects  obtained  with  recent 
powders,  according  to  the  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Pothier. 

We  then  see  how  the  preservation  of  explosives  gives  rise  to 
very  varied  special  proljlems.  It  suffices  at  preseut  to  have 
pointed  out  the  precedUig. 


§  5.  Tests  of  Stability. 

1.  The  teatfl  of  stability  to  which  a  given  explosive  is 
Bubjected  lu  practice,  comprise  the  most  essential  conditions 
among  those  which  have  been  just  enumerated.     These  are — 

2.  Stabilitij  oti  exposure  to  air.  Tlie  substance  must  maintain 
itself,  when  in  contact  with  air,  without  evaporation,  lique- 
faction, or  apparent  alteration,  even  after  having  been  kept 
several  days.     It  must  not  attract  atmospheric  moisture. 

3.  Neutrality.  It  should  in  general  be  neutral  and  preserve 
this  neutrality;  above  all,  it  must  uot  liberate  acid  vapours 
even  when  heated  for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  kept  alKiut  60*. 

4.  EjMdaiiim.  It  must  not  allow  the  liquid  substances  it 
contains,  such  as  nitroglycerin,  to  exude,  either  spontaneously 
or  by  a  slight  pressure  such  as  is  applied  when  pushing  back 
the  substance  gently  with  a  wooden  piston  in  a  brass  tube 
pierced  with  lateml  holes.  In  this  trial  the  piston  shoiUd  not 
be  pressed  by  hand  but  by  a  weight,  which  is  grodoally 
increased  until  exudation  takes  place. 

When  heated  to  abont  55^  to  60*  in  a  bath,  the  substance 
should  not  give  rise  to  the  separation  of  small  drops  even  under 
a  slight  pressure. 

Wiien  subjected  to  a  temperature  below  tj^to,  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  that  several 
times,  it  ought  also  not  to  produce  exudation. 

Nor  should  exudation  take  place  under  the  inflnence  of  air 
saturated  with  moisture ;  for  instance,  should  the  substance  be 
left  for  a  fortnight  in  a  chamber  containing  damp  tow. 
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It  should  also  be  ascertained  whether  the  substance,  whea 
subjected  for  several  days  to  a  series  of  shocks  in  conditions 
simiiar  to  such  ast  wuuld  ariae  during  conveyance  by  sea  or  land, 
occasions  tlie  separation  of  some  of  ita  components. 

These  exudation  tests  are,  above  all,  essential  as  regards 
dynamites,  as  the  separation  of  the  nitroglycerin  tends  to  make 
them  very  dangerous. 

5.  Shock.  It  should  be  tried  whether  the  substance  explodes 
by  the  shock  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil,  or  better  still  by  the 
fall  of  a  fjlven  weight  falling  from  various  heights  on  a  portion 
of  the  substance  pliic«<l  on  an  anvil. 

An  explosive  should  not  explode  through  the  shock  or  friction 
of  wood  on  wood  or  of  wood  on  metal  (bronze  or  iron).  Some 
substances  do  not  explode  by  the  shock  of  bronze  on  bronze, 
but  do  so  by  iron  on  iron. 

The  accidental  introduction  of  some  grain  or  fragment  of 
sand  or  other  hard  rock  fuuUitatcs  the  explosion,  especially  by 
friction. 

The  action  of  the  shock  of  bullets  at  different  distanees 
should  be  studied,  especially  in  the  ease  of  substances  intended 
for  military  operations. 

6.  Ifnmerswn.  The  explosive  substance  is  placed  under 
water  without  any  covering  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  It 
ought  neitlier  to  dissolve  nor  split  up,  nor  give  rise  to  the 
separation  of  small  liquid  drops.  This  teat  is  only  applicable  to 
substances  which  are  liable  to  bo  in  contact  with  water  when  used. 

7-  Heat.  It  is  first  asceitained  whether  the  substance 
becomes  inflamed  when  in  contact  with  an  ignited  body,.and 
how  it  burns  in  this  condition. 

The  influence  of  very  slow  proj^ressive  heating  is  also  studied 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  gives  rise  to  the  partial  evaporation 
of  any  of  its  components. 

We  then  proceed  to  more  rapid  heating,  placing,  for  instance, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  thin  metallic  capsule, 
which  is  iaiti  on  the  surface  of  an  oil  or  a  mercury  bath '  main- 
tained beforehand  at  a  hxed  temperature.  It  is  ascertained  at 
what  temperature  the  explosion  takes  placoj  and  whether  aimple 
burning  or  even  progressive  decomposition  can  take  place  at  a 
lower  temperature. 

These  general  questions  being  defined,  we  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  various  groups  and  kinds  of  explosivu  substances. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembereil  tlmt  it  is  not  intended  to  give 
an  individual  and  a  practical  history  of  e.ach  of  them  in  all  its 
details,  which  would  lead  us  too  far ;  but  we  especially  wish  to 
point  out  the  scientific  data  which  characterise  them  by  study- 
ing the  principal  explosive  bodies  hitherto  known,  these  bodies 
being  considered  as  typical  of  nil  similar  subslauces. 

'  The  cnpfiulo  must  Iheii  be  mode  of  platinum. 
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CHAPTER    TIT. 
explosive  gases  and  detonating  gaseous  mixttthes. 

§  1.  Division  of  the  Chapter. 

Tilts  chapter  comprises  the  study  of  definite  explosive  gasee ; 
of  detonating  gaseous  mixtures  forinod,  for  instiinoe,  by  the 
association  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  gas  ;  of  liquefied 
mixtures  of  gas  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  mixtures  of  gas  witli  com- 
bustible dust.  The  study  of  all  these  systems  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  gases  themselves. 


§  2.  EiPLOsivE  Casks. 

1.  There  exists  a  certain  number  of  definite  gases,  capable  of 
transforming  themselves  with  explosion  under  the  influence  of 
a  shock,  sudden  compression,  heating,  the  electric  spark,  etc. 
Such  are  ozone  and  the  oxygenated  compounds  of  chlorine, 
which  explode  tlirough  sudden  compression  or  heating.  These 
bodies  are  characterised  by  tlie  fact  that  their  fonnation,  either 
from  ordinary  oxygen,  as  in  the  case  of  ozone,  or  from  their 
elements,  as  in  the  compound  gases,  takes  place  with  absorption 
of  heat. 

This  last  cliaracteriatic  belongs  also  to  other  gases,  whose 
explosive  decomposition  could  not  be  determined  for  a  long 
time,  such  as  the  oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen,  acetylene, 
and  some  other  hydrocarbon  gases,  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
cyanogen,  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  cyanogen  chloride, 
the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide.  Latterly,  however,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  gases  of  this  kind  explode  under  the 
inHuence  of  mercury  fulminate  (p.  GO). 

2.  The  heat  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  explosive 
gases  is  known.  It  is  precisely  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed  in 
formation  (p.  115),  Starting  from  this  datum,  we  can  then 
calculate  the  pressure  and  the  temperature  developed  by  the 
explosion  according  to  Mariotte'a  and  Gay-Lussac's  laws,  and 
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hy  employing  the  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous  elements 
measured  at  me  ordinary  temperature.  Let  ua  note  that  here 
there  can  be  no  question  of  diBsociation,  since  the  prodncta  of 
the  explosion  arc  elementary  gases. 

Relying  on  these  principles,  the  heat  liberated,  the  tempera- 
ture produced,  and  the  pressure  developed  for  ozone  and 
hypochlorous  gas,  will  first  b©  given.  As  r^ards  chlorous  and 
hypochlorous  gas,  no  measurement  has  been  taken  up  to  now. 
A  auramary  of  tlie  results  referring  to  nitric  oxide,  cyanogen, 
and  acetylene  will  be  added. 

3.  Ozone  is  changed  into  ordinary  oxygen  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  This  tronaformatiou  is  all  the  more  rapid  accord- 
ing as  we  operate  on  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  ozone  richer  in 
ozone,  for  the  latter  has  never  been  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity." 

It  is  accelerated  with  the  temperature  and  becomes  explosive 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  compression.'  The  heat  liberated 
is  equal  to  14-8  Cal.  for  24  grms.  of  ozone,  occupying  11"16  lit 
or  29'6  Cal.  for  the  molecular  weight,  Oz  ^  Oj  (48  gnns.), 
according  to  the  author's  experiments,*  that  is,  '616  CaL  per 
kgra.  of  BubsUnce. 

The  specific  molecular  heat  of  oxygen  being  equal  to  6*95  for 
32  gnus,  (or  Oj)  at  constant  pressure,  if  we  suppose  this  specific 
heat  to  be  invariahh^  the  temiieraLure  attained  by  pure  ozone 
when  being  transformed  into  oxygen  would  then  be  2840°  at 
constant  pressure.  At  constant  volume  the  specific  molecttlar 
heat  is  50  for  Ox,  and  the  heat  liberaUid  reaches  29*9  Cal. 
Consequently,  the  specific  heat  being  supposed  constant,  the 
temperature  produced  would  be  8987''. 

The  pressure  developed  at  constant  volume,  calculated 
according  to  this  datum,  would  be  equal  to  234  atm. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  data  of  ozone,  supposing  it  to  be 
pure  and  taken  under  the  nonnal  pressure.  If  this  be  dwelt 
upon,  it  is  Itecause  this  trausfonuation  represents  n  typical  case 
in  the  theory  of  explosive  boilies,  since  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
simple  gas  changing  as  regards  ooudensation. 

In  practice,  sijice  pure  ozone  has  never  yet  been  obtained,  the 
transiormation  is  effected  in  a  mixture  of  ozone  and  ordinary 
oxygen.  Let  us  give,  moreover,  the  calculation  of  tlie  pressure 
developed  for  a  mixture  capable  of  supplying  after  transforma- 
tion a  weight  of  oxygen  proceeding  from  the  ozone  equal  to  a 
sixteenth  of  the  total  weight  (6-2  hundredths),  a  mixture  which 
can  be  cAsily  prepared  under  ordinary  circumstances  with  the 
author's  apparatus  (p.  220). 

*  t'pon  the  raiiidity  of  the  trnnsfonnatioii,  R&e  "  Annilcs  de  CLimje  ot  d« 
Pliypi^ue,"  6*  »^ne,  torn.  xiv.  p.  3G1,  and  torn,  xxi.  p,  102, 

■  Clifl|>pi]U)  et  llatitf^feuille.  "  Compt«8  rendue  dee  s^anc«g  de  I'Acad^inis 
du  Sc)eDco§,"  torn.  xci.  p.  52*2. 

'  "  Aiuud«8  de  Chimie  et  de  Fbjsique,"  toio.  x.  p.  152 
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The  heat  Kberated   is  always  the  same  for  a  giron  weight  of 

ozono,  bat  it  is  distributed  between  the  oxygeu  derived  from  it, 
and  the  excess  of  the  same  gas  which  pre-exiated.  Consequently, 
the  temperature  produced  at  constant  volume  will  be  245*,  and 
the  pressure  developed  about  1'9  atm. 

4.  Hypochlorous  acid  explodes  under  the  influence  of  a  tem- 
perature above  60",  or  under  the  influence  of  a  apark,  shock,  etc. 

Thus  it  liberates  76  CaL  by  Cl^O  =  435  grms.,  occupying 
11"6  lit.  or  152  Cal.  for  the  molecular  weight  (87  grms.). 
ClgO  =  CI,  +  0  liberates  15-2  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  or 
175  cal.  per  gramme  of  substance. 

The  specific  heat  of  0  being  3'5  and  that  of  Clj  86,  the  sum 
is  121  at  constant  pressure,  and  the  temperature  developed  in 
the  final  mixture  of  the  elements  ia  consequence  of  their  sepa- 
ration will  be  then  -r'f—  =  1256". 
12'1 

At  constant  volume  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of  the 
elements  is  reduced  to  10*1,  and  the  heat  developed  rises  to 
15'5  Cal.  The  temperature  produced  rises  then  to  1530",  and 
the  pressure  calculated  to  9'9  atm. 

5.  It  lias  been  deemed  useful  to  give  these  results,  since  they 
are  typical^  owing  to  the  gaseous  character  of  the  components 
and  products  and  the  elementarj'  nature  of  the  latter.  From 
the  same  point  of  view,  it  is  a^o  iuteresting  to  mention  tlie 
explosions  of  nitric  oxide,  acetylene,  and  cyanogen,  although 
they  only  take  place  under  thp  influence  of  mercury  fiilminate. 

6.  The  decomposition  of  nitric  oxido  into  elements,  as  it  is 
brought  about  by  fulminate  (p.  72),  becomes  complicated,  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  produced  by  the  detonation. 
If  it  could  be  produced  isolated,  it  would  develop  leas  pressure 
than  pure  ozone.  In  fact,  we  arrive  at  the  following  figures  :— 
Heat  liberated, 

Q  ^  +  21-6  CaL  for  NO  (30  grms.) ; 
temperature  developed  at  constant  volume, 

t  =4204"; 
pressure  produced, 

p  =  16-4  atm. 

7.  The  detonation  of  acetylene,  also  induced   by  fulminate 

(p.  fi9),  gives  rise  to  the  following  eff'ects : — 

Heat  liberated, 

Q  =  61  Cal.  for  CaH  (26  grms.) ; 
temperature  developed  at  constant  volume, 

(  =  6220"; 
pressure  produced, 

p  =  23-8  atm. 

2c 
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8.  The  detonation  of  cyanogen  caused  by  fulminate  (p.  71) 
correspnnda  to  the  following  effects : — 

Heat  liberated* 

Q  =  74-5  Cal  for  C,N,  (52  grms.); 
temperature  developed  at  constant  volume, 

(  =  7600^ 
pressure  produced, 

p  -  28-8  atm. 

In  these  calculations  it  is  supposed  that  the  molecular  heat 
of  solid  carbon  is  equal  to  that  of  gaseous  oxygen  at  constant 
volume. 

We  see  from  these  figures  that  the  temperature  developed 
and  the  pressure  produced  by  acetylene  and  oyanc^n  would 
exceed  the  effecU  produced  by  all  other  explosive  gases,  even  if 
we  take  into  conaideratiou  the  BoUd  state  of  the  carbon. 


§  2.  Detonatiso  Gaseous  MixTimKS. 

1.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  the  only  simple  gases  which  can 
supply  explosive  gaseous  mixtures  by  their  association  wi^ 
combustible  gases,  hydrogenated  or  carburetted.  Among  the 
compound  gases,  the  chlorine  and  nitrogen  oxides  share  this 
property. 

2.  In  the  following  table  the  characteristic  data  have  been 
given  for  the  principal  detonating  gaseous  mixtures  constituted 
by  these  various  gases,  whether  combustive  or  combustible. 

Here  the  heat  liberated  results  from  the  formation  of  certain 
compound  bodies;  consequently  the  maximum  preaaure,  calcu- 
lated theoretically,  might  be  considerably  diminished  in  practice^ 
owing  to  dissociation.  It  might  also  be  diminished  owing  to 
the  variation  of  the  specific  heats.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
subject  later  on,  but  first  give  the  theoretical  values. 

3.  According  to  this  table,  the  maximum  work  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  kgm.  of  the  various  explosive  gases,  work 
which  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  liberated,  tliat  is,  the 
potential  energy  of  these  mixtures,  varies  only  from  single  to 
double  for  gases  containing  carbon  and  hydrogeu  mixed  with 
pure  oxygen  (the  water  being  supposed  to  be  gaseous). 

Moreover,  this  work  is  nearly  the  same  for  the  various 
hydrocarbon  gases. 

Such  work  exceeds,  moreover,  that  of  all  the  solid  or  liquid 
explosive  compounds  taken  under  the  same  weight.  With 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  for  instance,  it  is  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  ordinary  powder,  and  twice  as  great  aa  that  of  nitro- 
glycerin. 
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With  hydrocarbon  gues  it  is  three  tiroes  that  of  powder,  and 
one  and  a  half  times  aa  much  as  that  of  Ditioglyoeain.  How- 
ever, the  advantages  which  might  result  from  the  potential 
energy  of  explosive  gaseous  mixtures  compared  to  that  of  solids 
and  liquids  are  counterbalanced  in  practice  by  the  difficultie* 
arising  from  the  greater  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixtures  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  in  resisting  envelopes.  From  this 
point  of  view  of  the  potential  energy  of  gaseous  mixtores, 
referred  to  the  unit  of  weight,  no  combustive,  generally  speak- 
ing, rivals  pure  oxygen,  seeing  that  eveiy  other  oxidising  com- 
pound contains  inactive  elements  (useless  weight),  which  share 
the  heat  without  supplying  sufficient  compensating  energy  at 
the  moment  of  the  destruction  of  the  oxidising  compound. 

4.  Wb  must  remark  that  the  theoretical  pressures  calculated 
for  the  various  explosive  mixtures  scarcely  vary,  except  from 
single  to  double,  these  being  limits  which  we  shall  find  by-and- 
by,  between  the  pressure  really  observed,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  composition  and  the  condensation  of  the  gases 
taken  into  consideration. 

5.  Moreover,  the  pressures  calculated  are  purely  theoretical, 
and  only  intended  to  sen'e  as  terms  of  comparison. 

In  fact,  the  figures  measured  by  observers  are  much  lower, 
which  is  explained  either  by  the  short  duration  of  the  state  of 
integral  combination  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  explosive 
wave,  or  by  the  inaccurate  estimation  of  the  specific  heats 
employed  in  the  calculations,  or,  finally,  by  dissociation. 

Let  us  fullow  up  this  question. 

It  suffices  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  dissociation  in 
order  to  reduce  the  pressures  by  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  of 
the  calculated  values. 

Nevertheless,  the  rapidity  of  propagation  of  the  explosive 
wave  as  it  has  been  measured  (p.  101)  »eem3  to  indicate  that  at 
the  moment  of  its  production  the  explosive  system  contains  all 
the  heat  liberated  by  an  integral  combination.  The  propagation 
of  the  wave  is,  however,  so  rapid  that  the  pressnre  observed 
probably  corresponds  in  cverj*  kind  of  apparatus  to  a  system 
which  is  already  partially  cooled,  and  it  is  this  reduced  pressure 
which  seems  to  twrrespond  to  the  case  of  ordinary  combustion. 
We  might  also  explain  the  results  observed  by  accepting  the 
variation  of  specific  heate,  especially  if  we  double  the  mean 
specific  heat  of  water  vapour  or  of  carbonic  acid.^ 

Experience  has  not  yet  expressed  a  definite  opinion  respecting 
these  ditferenl  manners  of  conceiving  the  pheuomeuou.  It 
tends,  however,  to  show  that  thu  part  played  by  disi*ociation  had 
been  exaggerated  at  first. 

6.  Let  us  now  cite  the  figures  really  obeen'ed  for  pressures 
subject  to  the  reservations  just  named. 

'  Sec  "  Euai  de  M^niqne  Chimiqne,"  torn.  I  pp.  344  et  546. 
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According  to  Buosen's  experiments/  made  by  raising  a  ralva 
loaded  with  a  weight,  a  mixtaro  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen 
burnt  at  constant  volume  only  develops  10-3  atm.,  instead  of 
24  as  calculated.  The  number  observed  would  correspond  to  the 
combination  of  only  one-third  of  the  mixture  on  the  hypotheses 
of  diasociation.  Such  a  calculation  is,  however,  based  on  the 
employment  of  far  tno  hiw  a  specific'  hnat  fur  the  carbonic  acid. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  burnt  at  constant  volume, 
develops  also,  according  to  Bunsen,  9*6  atm.  instead  of  20  atm. 
as  calculated.  The  number  observed  would  correspond  again 
to  the  combination  of  a  third  of  the  mixture  on  the  hypotheses 
of  dissociation,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  for  the 
specific  heat. 

Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  arrived  at  approximate  experi- 
mental values  by  their  measurements,  baaed  on  the  employment 
of  a  metallic  manometer;  say  8*6  atm.  for  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  92  atm.  for  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  14  atm.  for  methane  and  oxygen,  8  atm.  for  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  observed  by  the  author  and 
M.  Vieille  with  the  principal  detonating  mixtures,  by  another 
method  based  on  the  registration  of  the  pressures  by  means  of  a 
movable  piston : — 

■in. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  :  H,  +  O         77  otm.  to   9  6* 

Tlydrugen  and  nitrogen  monoxide  :  H,  +  NjO  ll'l 

„         uitrogen  and  oxygen :  H,  +  N,  +  0  8-2 

..      :  H,  +  2N,  +  0       7-4 

Carbonic  oxide  anil  oxygen ;  CO  +  O 9*4 

„  „     and  nitiogcn  monoiidf  :  CO  +  N^O 9*7 

„  „    nitrogen  and  oxygen:  CO  -I-  N,  +  0 7-7 

M     :CO  +  N  +  0 frO 

,,  „    hydrogen  and  oxygen :  CO  +  H,  +  O,         ...    7-8 

„       :2C0  +  H,  +  0.         ...    8-3       . 

MethMW  and  oxygen :  CH.  +  O.        18-6 

Acetylene  and  oxvgeii :  C^H, -f- O,     13*7 

Ethylene  and  oxjffen :  <^. +0,       13*8 

Ethane  and  oxygen  :  C.H,  +  Oj  U-9 

Ethylene,  hydrogeti,  and  oxygen :  C,H^  +  H,  +  O, 13-3 

Cyanogen  aod  oxygen :  2CN  +  Oj      19-B 

C>i«nogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  :  2CN  +  N,  +  O, ISrG 

Cyani^n  gives  the  maximum  pressure  according  to  theory. 
However,  the  values  observed  are  only  two-fifths  of  the 
theoretical  values  for  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  methane. 
They  are  reduced  to  about  a  third  for  the  other  hydrocarbons 
and  for  cyanogen. 

It  results  from  these  indications  that  the  real  relations  of  the 

>  "  AnnalM  de  Chimie  et  de  PhjTBique,"  4*  sfirie,  torn.  xiv.  p.  446.    1868. 
*  Bee  the  author'i  remarke  on  this  point  ("  Annales  de  Cbimie  et  de  Phy- 
aique,"  5*  s^rie,  torn.  xii.  p.  306). 
^  According  as  the  experiment  was  made  in  a  chamber  of  300  cc.  or  4  litre** 
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utaafwl  do  Dot  dlfier  verj  much  from  the  tbeotetiod 
praHnrea^  so  tfaalt  if  iMnamniy,  the  latts  buj  be  employed  in 
the  eonrpanwaa,  at  least  for  a  first  appwiiinmtion. 

7.  By  repUciog  pore  oxjgen  hj  its  mixture  with  nitrogea, 
that  ii,  hy  atmospheric  air.  in  order  to  effect  the  combnstioD  of 
the  gases  and  Tapoois,  we  obtain  sfstoM  which  are  very 
interesting  in  their  appticationaL  In  &ct,  it  is  a  sinihu'  mixtors 
of  air  and  nwihanp  wiiich  oonstitates  the  fix^-^amp  so  mnch 
dreaded  in  mines. 

A  similar  mixtore,  composed  of  air  and  coal  gas,  has  ofteo 
given  rise  to  serious  accidents  in  houses  and  sewers. 

The  vapotur  of  ether,  carbon  disnlphide.  and  petioleam 
spirit,  associated  with  air,  have  more  than  once  produced  fires 
and  explosions  in  manuiactories  and  laboratories.  Let  us  now 
examine  more  closely  the  effects  of  this  substitution  or  air  for 
oxygen* 

8.  It  does  not  change  the  heat  liberated,  and  consequently  it 
does  not  affect  the  maximum  work  which  can  be  developed  by 
a  given  weight  of  the  combusUTe  body. 

0.  On  the  contrary,  it  modifier  the  pressures,  and  that  in  two 
ways.  In  fact,  at  first  sight  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
theoretical  pressures  should  decrease  l^  one-half,  or  even  more, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  heatiog  the  nitrogen,  and  even  the 
excess  of  oxygen,  which  lowers  the  temperature.  For  instance, 
hydrogen  mixed  with  five  times  its  volume  of  air  would  not 
develop,  according  to  theory,  more  than  85  aim.,  instead  of 
20  atm.,  and  only  51  aim.  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
air. 

10.  These  6gures  are  still  above  the  real  values,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  lower  the  pressures  with  pure  oxygen,  that  is  to 
say,  on  account  of  dissociation,  or  rather,  the  increase  of  the 
specific  heats  (p.  388). 

However,  the  influence  of  these  causes  is  limited  by  the 
lowuriug  of  tlie  temperature.  Thus,  according  to  Buuaen,  one- 
half  of  the  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  would  burn, 
instead  of  one-third,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  below 
2560*.  Below  1146°  the  quantity  burnt  would  again  increase, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  total  combustion  tuck  place. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  figures  must  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  derived  from  observed  pressures,  assum- 
ing  the  specific  heats  to  be  constant,  which  ia  not  admissible ;  ^ 
now  the  effects  observed  can  be  explained  equally  by  the  varia- 
tion of  the  specific  heata,  a  variation  which  cannot  be  disputed 
for  compound  gases. 

For  instance,  since  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  increases 
with  the  temperature,  the  gaseous  mixture  which  contains  it  is 
brought  to  a  lower  temperature  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat, 
>  See  "  Anntles  do  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  5*  B^rie,  torn.  xil.  p.  306. 
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and  the  pressure  developed  is  diminished  to  the  same  extent 
The  difference  is,  however,  diminished  by  the  iatroduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  inert  gas,  which  tends  of  ilself  to  lower  the 
temperature.  The  pressure  will  even  be  reduced  proportionately 
still  more  for  such  mixtures  than  for  explosive  mixtures  con- 
taining no  inert  gases. 

11.  This  is  confirmed  by  experience.  As  far  back  as  1861, 
Hiru  measured  the  pressure  developed  by  the  combustion  of  air 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  he  found 
325  atm.,  instead  of  514  atm..  The  reduction  would  be  about 
one-third,  instead  of  being  greater  than  the  half,  as  with  pure 
oxygen. 

Mallard  made  similar  observations  *  on  various  mixtures  of 
air  and  combustible  gases. 

Finally  may  be  cited  the  recent  experiments  of  Mallard 
and  Le  Chatelier  on  the  pressures  developed  by  mixtures  of 
air  and  methane,  and  also  on  mixtures  of  air  and  coal  gas.' 
The  measurements  of  these  authors  were  effected  by  means 
of  a  hoUow  sprin,',  which  served  as  a  registering  manometer 
and  communicated  with  a  combustion  chamber  of  4  litres 
capacity. 


094    (CO  +  0)  mixed  with  006 


■in. 
of  inert  gM  (tiitrogcn  and  water  vapour)  BS 

ijf  CO,.  0-02,  0-01  water  vapour  6-0 

N  +  0-010  wator  wpour  9*2 

0  +  001  „  8-3 

n  +  0-01        „  8-1 

O  +  0-02  „  7-2 

H+0-01  „  6-8 

N  +  0-02  ,.  6-3 

H  4- 0-25  N  +  002  water  vaponr  5'I5 

H  +  0-69  N  +  0-02  „  5-0 

H  +  O-Oi  water  vajjour  B-I 

CI  +  0-01  „  7-1 

H  +  0-02  „  7-0 

H  +  0-01  „  frO 


;h  a  methane  base  (CH^  -H  O4), 
mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  air,  gave  pressures  ap- 
proaching 7  atm. 

With  the  same  mixture,  when  pure,  the  figure  rose  to  14  atm. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  some  observations  which  M. 
Vieille  and  the  author  made  by  means  of  a  movable  piston  : — 

I.  Mixture  of  two  combustible  gases. 


0-31 

(CO  +  0) 
{H,+0) 

n 

0-66 

0-955 

ti 

003 

0-67 

n 

11 

0-32 

0-65 

n 

n 

0-34 

049 

n 

11 

0-49 

0-32 

n 

91 

0-67 

0-33 

II 

11 

0-fi5 

0-19 

II 

11 

0-64 

0-17 

>t 

ti 

0-14 

0-96 

H  +  Cl) 

ti 

0-03 

0-74 

IT 

>( 

0-25 

0-51 

n 

i» 

0-47 

0-41 

n 

»i 

0-69 

The  detonati 

Qg  mixture 

co  +  n,+o,  ... 
2C0  +  H,  +  6, 

C2H«  +  H,  +  O, 


MB. 

7-8 

8-3 

13-3 


'  "  Anndes  dea  BJines,"  torn.  vii.    1871. 

'  "  Journal  do  Physiqufl/'  2*  B^rie,  torn.  1.  p.  163. 
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II.  Mixture  of  detonating  gases  with  an  inert  gas. 

H,  +  0  +  N, «-2 

H.  +  0  +  n: 7-4 

H.  +  N, +  N,0  9*5 

CO  +  O  +  N, 7-7 

CO+O  +  N^ 8-0 

CN  +  0, +  N 15-6 

From  these  various  measurements  very  important  results 
taoj  be  deduced  for  the  theoretical  study  of  the  temperatures 
of  combustion,  specilic  heat  and  dissociation ;  but  this  discussion 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  it  sufficea  to  cite  the  above-mentioned 
figures  as  terms  of  comparison. 

12.  The  temperature  may  be  lowered  to  a  limit  at  which  the 
inflammation  ceases  to  propagate  itself,  and  this  limit  is  interest- 
ing, since  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  commences  to  produce 
the  inflammation  of  the  mixture  in  an  adverse  sense. 

We  have  here  two  distinct  notions  to  define:  the  composition 
limit,*  and  the  temperature  limit 

13.  CoTtvposition  limit  of  in-JtammahUity.  An  explosive  gaseoTU 
mixture  ceases  to  bum  when  the  relative  proportion  of  one 
of  its  components  falls  below  a  certain  proportion.  For  instance, 
3  vols,  of  electrolytic  gas,  formed  by  1  vol.  of  oxygen  and  2  vols. 
of  hydrogen,  cease  to  ignite  when  mixed  with  27  vols,  of  oxygen 
or  with  24  vols,  of  hydrogen. 

A  similar  volume  of  water  vapour,  above  100°,  also  prevents 
ignition.  It  is  the  same  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
18  vols,  of  nitrogen,  12  vols,  of  carbonic  oxide,  9  vols,  ol 
carbonic  acid,  6  vols,  of  ammonia  gas,  hydrochloric  acid  or 
sulphurous  acid,  etc. 

Three  vols,  of  gas,  formed  by  1  vol.  of  oxygen  and  2  vols,  of 
carbonic  oxide,  ceases  to  ignite  when  mixed  with  10  vols,  of 
carbonic  oxide  or  29  vols,  of  oxygen. 

The  mixture  of  methane  with  air  only  gives  rise  to  an  exact 
combustion  when  it  is  formed  by  9  5  vols,  of  air  for  1  vol  of 
methane.  It  ceases  to  bum  where  the  proportion  of  air  exceeds 
17  vols,  to  20  vols.  These  are  very  important  data,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  mines. 

The  combustion  la  incomplete  near  the  limits  of  inflamma- 
bility. 

These  limits,  however,  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
process  of  inflammation,  and,  above  all,  with  the  temperature 
and  mass  of  the  body  in  ignition,  which  serves  to  produce  the 
combuation. 

They  also  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  electric  spark, 
when  the  latter  is  employed  to  produce  ignition,  the  spark  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  a  condenser  being  much  more  efficacious 

'  See  "  EsBai  de  M^caniqne  Chimi^ue,"  torn.  ii.  pp.  73  et  343. 
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tlmn  ordinary  sparks.  All  thia  can  be  easily  xmderstood,  since 
the  igniting  agent  propagates  the  combuation  around  itself  in  a 
sphere  which  is  more  or  less  extended,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  it  supplies  itself.* 

Hence  variations  and  strange  phenomena  result  in  a  mixture 
limit,  the  mixture  becoming  6Iled  with  small  disseniinated 
flames,  which  are  propagated  hither  and  thither,  and  whose 
production  precedes  the  state  of  general  combustion.  These 
curious  effects  have  been  the  object  of  special  study  by  SchltK- 
sing  and  Demondfoir. 

The  singular  phenomena  'n'itnessed  in  the  Solfatara  at  Fozznoli 
could  also  be  cited.  Towards  certain  points,  especially  in  a 
depression,  vaporous  wreaths  are  liberated,  iir^ular  jets  of 
water  vapour  mixed  with  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  ^hydrogen. 
It  suffices  to  bring  near  them  some  ignited  body,  such  as 
tinder,  when  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  burns  in  contact  with 
the  air  in  which  it  is  disseminiited,  with  the  production  of  a 
cloud  which  gradually  extends  and  propagates  itself  all  round 
to  a  considerable  distance.^ 

The  easy  ignition  of  sulphur  and  its  compounds  is  a  great 
fector  in  this  circumstance,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  explo- 
sive phenomena. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mechanical  effecta  produced  by 
a  detonating  mixture,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ignition  is 
propagated  is  very  essential,  tlie  latter  taking  place  sometimes 
oy  ordinary  combustion,  and  sometimes  owing  to  a  real  ex- 
plosive wave,  which  proceeds  with  incomparably  greater  rapidity 
(pp.  49,  55,  88,  90).  Now,  the  limits  of  composition  at  which 
tne  explosive  wave  ceases  to  be  prochiced  are  far  higher  tlian 
those  which  correspond  to  simple  ignition.  This  is  a  very 
important  result  as  regards  applications  (see  p.  110).  The  limit 
of  inflammability,  and  especially  the  more  or  less  easy  propaga- 
tion of  the  inflammation,  is  influenced  by  the  pressure,  which 
increases  the  mass  of  heated  matter  in  a  given  time  and  extent, 
and  consequently  cliecks  the  influBnce  of  cooling. 

The  limit  is  also  influenced  by  the  initial  temperature  of  the 

mixture.    That  is,  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  body  which 

[produces  ignition  above  that  of  the  inflammable  mixture  ought 

to  be  leas  according  as  the  latter  mixture  is  raised  beforehand  to 

a  higher  temperature  (see.p.  64). 

Generally  speaking,  in  order  that  the  propagation  of  the  com- 
bustion may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  liberated 
by  the  ignition  of  the  flrst  parts  should  be  sufficient  to  repro- 
duce in  the  adjoining  portions  the  initial  temperature  at  which 
the  combustion  commenced. 

•  "Es8iii  d«  M^nique  Chiinique,"  torn.  ii.  pp.  338,  343  et  346. 

*  MelloDi  et  Piria,  "  Annoles  de  Cbimie  et  de  Pbysique,"  2*  B^rra,  torn. 
Ixxiv.  p.  331. 
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This  is  abo  a  question  io  whicli  there  intervene,  at  the  same 
time,  the  quantities  of  heat  liberated,  the  specific  heats  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  those  of  the  gases  in  excess  with 
which  these  products  are  mixed.  The  variation  of  the  specific 
heats  of  the  compound  gases  with  the  temperature  enters 
then  into  consideration  here.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would 
always  be  easy  to  calculate  A  prwri  the  temperature  limit. 
We  will  cite  various  fact^  respecting  the  latter  temperature. 

14.  Temperature  of  inJIamTiiation,  This  temperature,  which 
corresponds  to  the  minLmum  of  work  required  to  produce  the 
reaction,  presents  a  certain  amount  of  interest  as  regards  appli- 
cations. It  has  been  frequently  studied  since  the  time  of 
H.  Davy.  On  this  point,  the  following  are  the  moat  recent 
data,  due  to  Mallard  and  Le  Ch&telier  * : — 


2  vols,  n  +  1  vol.  O 


"    H  +  3  toIs.  CO, 

„  CO 

,.C0 

„  CO 

„  CO  +  S  vols.  CO, 

„C0  +  8    „     CO, 


MO"  to  57(P 

bbCP 
660^ 
63flP 
6B0» 
nbCP 
700^ 
71 6« 


670P 

690" 
650" 


,.0+1     „  CH, 

»   0  +2    „CH^ 
pCH^  +9    „  air 


660» 
715» 
726° 

j650°  exploBioD 
\GO<y  slow  combiiBtion 

660°  t»  660* 

lower  than  750* 


It  is  remarkable  bow  the  ignition  temperature  of  d«fconating 
mixtures  formed  by  the  association  of  oxygen  either  with 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  with  methane,  is  but  slightly 
motiified  hy  the  introduction  of  even  a  considerable  volume  of 
foreign  gases.  The  same  happens  at  least  as  long  as  the  limits 
at  wliich  the  mixture  ceases  to  burn  are  not  approached. 

Nevertheless,  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  has  a  greater  influence  on  cjirbunic  oxide  than  on  hydrogen, 
OS  if  the  very  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  mixture 
exercised  a  s[>eci£d  inllucncc  on  the  ignition  temperature. 

The  authors  also  observed  that  there  exist  very  notable 
differences  between  the  different  intervals  of  time  required  to 
ignite  a  gaseous  mixture  brought  to  a  given  temperature.  Thus 
the  mixtures  containing  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide  ignite  im- 
mediately, whilst  a  certain  time  is  required  for  the  mixtures  of 
methane  with  air  or  oxygen.  Hence  it  ia  that  a  bar  of  iroa 
when  brought  bo  a  red  heat  does  not  ignite  these  mixtures, 
since  the  gases  escape  before  hanng  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  this  temperature  for  a  sufhoicnt  time.     These 

*  "  Comptes  rendus  dee  sianoes  do  I'Ac&d^mie  des  ScieDces,"  torn.  xci. 
p.826i 
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observations  are  very  important  as  regards  the  study  of  fire 
damp. 

15.  The  oxidation  of  gasee  and  of  organic  substances  heated 
to  300"  or  400^  may  be  slowly  effected,  with  a  phosphorescent 
glow,  only  visible  in  the  dark,  such  as  is  seen  when  ether  or 
absolute  alcohol  is  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  The  very  products 
of  the  oxidation  are  thus  changed,  as  aldehyde  is  formed  by 
means  of  ether.  K,  however,  these  r&actions  are  prolonged, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  a  porous  body  of  small  mass,  the 
oxidation  is  rendered  more  active  by  the  very  heat  it  liberates, 
and  it  may  raise  the  teraporaturHof  the  system  up  to  the  sudden 
and  explosive  degree  of  ignition.  This  happens  sometimes  with 
cotton  impregnated  with  oil,  with  slowly  burning  tinder,  with 
brown  coal,  etc.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  manufactories 
and  powder  magazines  serious  accidents  have  been  caused  by 
this  cause  of  ignition,  that  is  to  say,  due  to  the  elevation 
of  temperature,  owing  to  slow  oxidation,  which  gradually 
accelerates. 

16.  Gases  containing  sulphur  ignite  at  much  lower  tempera- 
tures than  hydrocarbon  gases,  from  250°  for  example.  With 
reference  to  this  matter  may  be  instanced  the  following  experi- 
ment. Taking  two  flat  dishes,  ether  is  poured  into  one  and 
carbon  disulplude  into  the  other.  If,  then,  a  piece  of  red-hot  coal, 
but  emitting  no  flame,  be  introduced  into  the  ether  it  is  extin- 
guished ;  but  if  it  be  only  rolled  in  it  so  as  to  make  the  super- 
ficial incandescence  disappear,  and  we  introduce  it  at  once  into 
the  carbon  disulphide,  the  latter  becomes  ignited  and  can  then 
ignite  the  ether  placed  beside  it. 

Certain  compounds,  such  as  chlorinated  and  brorainated 
acetylene,  ignite  spontaneously  in  contact  with  air  in  consequence 
of  analogous  phenomena.  The  same  is  the  case  with  several 
phosphoretted  compounds. 

17.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  of  pressures.  Instead 
of  burning  a  combustible  gas  by  pure  oxygen,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  expect  some  advantage  arising  from  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide or  nitric  oxide,  seeing  that  by  their  own  decomposition 
these  gasoB  supply  an  additional  volume  of  nitrogen  and  a 
supplementary  quantity  of  beat.  Nevertheless  these  advantages 
are  nearly  compensated  by  the  necessity  of  heating  the  nitrogen 
(Table  on  p.  387). 

18.  It  would  be  quite  another  thing  if  we  only  considered 
the  total  work,  for  since  this  is  proportional  to  the  heat 
liberated  it  is  increased  with  nitrogen  monoxide  and  nitric 
oxide. 

There  also  exist  certain  oxidising  solids,  such  as  potassium 
chlorate,  which  supply  mure  heat  than  free  oxygen.  On  the 
other  hand,  pure  oxygen  produces  more  than  potassium  nitrate, 
and  more  tiian  most  of  its  liquid  or  solid  compounds. 
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The  heating  of  the  elements,  excepting  oxygon,  consumes, 
moreover,  a  portion  of  this  work,  and  this  limits  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure,  as  has  just  been  said.  Moreover, 
let  QS  note  thai  the  storage  of  oxygen  in  its  compounds  is  always 
very  costly. 

Hence  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  economical  engine? 
can  be  invented  which  will  derive  their  motive  power  from  solid 
explosive  substances,  such  as  ordnance  powder,  as  Papiu  once 
imagined.  Nevertheless,  such  machines,  if  they  could  be  con- 
trolled, would  perhaps  be  applicable  to  special  conditions,  where 
the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  woiUd  be  of 
paramount  consideration. 

19.  From  these  facts  and  considerations  it  reaulta  that  the 
employment  of  gaseous  mixtures  appears  more  economical  in 
machines  than  that  of  other  explosive  mixtures,  solid  or  liquid. 
In  fact,  gas  engines  are  based  on  the  combustion  of  coal  gas  bj 
air.  However,  in  this  case,  the  combustible  and  the  combustive 
are  introduced  from  without  and  the  products  are  gradually 
discharged,  and  tliia  limits  the  volume  of  the  apparatus. 

20.  The  gaseous  mixtures  we  have  under  consideration  have 
been  supposed  to  be  produced  under  atmospheric  pressure;  the 
theoretical  pressures  which  they  then  develop,  being  comprised 
between  18  atm.  and  51  atm.,  are  far  removed  from  the  pressures 
developed  by  most  explosives,  whether  solid  or  liqnid.  The 
effective  pressures  are  even  far  less,  since  they  do  not  exceed 
20  atm.  (p.  389),  a  result  which  differs  from  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  most  persons  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

21.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  compress  gaseous  explosive 
mixtures  beforehand,  but  the  pressures  developed  would  become 
comparable  to  those  of  solid  or  liquid  mixtures  only  by  employ- 
ing enormous  comprt^Hsiuus  capable  of  reducing  the  initial 
volume  of  the  mixture  to  one- hundredth,  or  a  still  smaller 
fraction,  that  is  by  bringing  it  to  a  density  equal  to  that  of  solids 
or  liquids.  Apart  from  the  practical  difliculties  attending  such 
a  compression,  it  would  result  in  liquefying  moat  of  the  hydro- 
carbon gases  without  liquefying  the  oxygen  at  the  same  time, 
which  would  destroy  the  Iiomogeneity  of  the  explosive  mixture 
and  the  possibility  of  its  immediate  ignition. 
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§  4.  MixTUEE  07  Liquefied  Gases  and  Analogous  Liquids. 

In  this  case  certain  ad\'antages  could  be  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  nitrogen  monoxide  in  the  liquid  stale  or  of  liquid 
nitric  peroxide,  a  compound  which  may  be  likened  to  a  liquefied 
gas  owing  to  its  great  volatility. 

The  oxides  of  dilorine,  whose  combustive  properties  would  be 
extremely  valuable  if  they  were  not  too  dangerous  to  manipulate, 
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in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  explode  spontaneously,  need 
not  be  considered.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  are 
stable  in  the  cold. 

Now,  the  liquid  oxides  of  nitrogen  can  be  associated  with 
liquefied  hydrocarbons  in  hermetically  closed  vessels.  Thus  we 
obtain  mixtures  whose  tliRoretical  explosive  (oTt^e  is  comparable 
to  that  of  the  most  energetic  compounds,  such  as  nitroglycerin 
or  the  mixtures  of  potassium  chlorate  with  gun-cotton  or 
potaaaium  picrate. 

Such  mixtures  of  liquefied  gases  formed  by  the  oxides  ot 
nitrogen  do  not  detonate  directly,  but  may  do  so  under  the 
influence  of  primings  of  mercury  fulminate,  and  this  makes  up 
the  resemblance  between  such  mixtures  and  dynamite. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  author  made  some  trials  of  this 
kind  with  litpiid  nitrogen  monoxide. 

Recently  M.  Turptu  thought  of  having  recourse  to  nitric  per- 
oxide, which  is  more  easily  handled,  since  it  remains  liquid  up 
to  about  26"  and  may  then  be  ea-sily  mixed  with  various  com- 
bustible compounds,  puch  as  cArbon  disulphide,  ether,  petroleum 
spirit,  eta  This  is  the  base  of  the  panclafltites  patented  by  this 
ingenious  inventor. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  such  a  volatile  body  as  nitric 
peroxide,  the  vapour  of  which  it  is  au  dangerous  tu  breathe,  and 
which  is  so  corrosive,  could  be  applied.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  this  body  nearly  represents  liquid  oxygen,  the  loss  of 
energy  being  almost  nil  in  its  formation  (p.  128).  Its  explosive 
decomposition  presents  the  disadvantage  of  heating  the  nitrogen 
which  does  not  intervene  in  the  combustion. 

The  study  of  mixtures  of  this  kind  presents  very  great  variety, 
but  tlie  reactions  they  develop  are  but  imperfectly  known,  except 
as  n^ards  the  systems  wliich  correspond  to  total  combustion. 
We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  these. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  theoretical 
energy  of  the  mixtures  formed  by  liquid  nitrogen  monoxide  and 
nitric  peroxide. 
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KxpOMfw  iul«UL 


fI«Kdiiei»- 


Nitrogen  monoxido  tad 

llqD«a«d  6tbuu) 
C,H,  +  7N,0        .     . 

Ethfleoe'  or  nnalngouB 

]i<|iiid  hydrooBrbou 
CH,  +  6N,0      .     . 

LiqueSed  noetylene  * 
C,H,  +  5N,0      .     . 
LiQuid  b«n9t«ne  . 
C,ft.+  15N,0    .     . 

Liqttell«<l  cyanogen  ' 
C,N,+  iN,0      ,     . 

LtQaidcftrbcD  duolpliide' 
C8,  +  GN,0  .     .     . 

Ltqoid  Tutrobenzvoe 
2C,H.N0,  +  25N,0 


ISM 

141B 

1964 

1839 
1416 

1012 
1846 


PanMSiiilprH* 


BLX. 

0-76 

0-78 

078 
0-09 
0-59 
0-71 


990 


n  -  0-16 


n  -  0<(7 
640 

n  -  0  07 

690 

« 

BOO 

n 

680 

II  -  0-04 


Tbwvikil 
pr— uwl 

ploalen. 


Liqawl    nttrio    ponxxidol 

and  liqaid  *      .     . 
3C,H,  +  7N0     .     . 

Ltqaefled  cTatiogoo . 
CS,  +  2N-0,      .     . 

Liquid  nitrobmiKae 
4C.N,N0,  +  2fi!f  O, 

Liquid  onibun  diiulpbldel 
C8,  +  3NO,»      .     .     J 

Nltroglyociin  .... 


21.700 


22.800 

n 
24.800 

n 
19.000 

n 
2q>900 

n 

la^sao 

n 
21400 


1794 

1800 
1566 
112s 
1460 


0^ 
0^ 

0-ao 

0^7 
072 


n  ~  0-12 
470 

H 

480 
n  -  0  20 


23.800 

II 
25.400 

It 
gO.000 

» 

ia.ow 

ft 

19.000 


*  This  Tolame  tiaghi  rMlly  to  b«  moltipliod  bf  (I  -f  a  0  to  rendet  the 
vinter  »otUBllj  grifOoiiM  at  t 

'  Ooe  gno.  in  n  oobic  ceatimetre* ;  w^ter  liqaid.  These  flg:iiTet  an  ouly  vtlid 
wheD  H  i*  iDndeotty  Urge  Tor  tba  carbonic  aaid  not  to  be  liquefied,  or  in  the  c«m 
of  oubmi  dlfolpbidp.  tbe  ■ulpkumae  u-id. 

*  F»Tre  founil  ttio  hcmt  of  liq uufBction  of  N,0  =  44  gmu.  to  be  =  4*4  Col. 
Thii  fivnre  h&a  boon  taken  for  thu  olbiir  liquftflcJ  gwio*. 

*  Kitric  peroxid«  \*  InconQfiAtible  either  with  fitliylonfl  or  benzene. 

*  TurptD  eniplffjed  ImMy  half  Ihti  pn^portina  of  nitric  peroxide  iadioted 
here;  thii  g«ve  riM  to  iuooiupleU)  oombustion  with  dcpoeituon  of  sulphur. 
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§  5.  Gas  and  Combustible  Dusts. 

1.  A  gas  maj-  form  explosive  mixtures,  not  only  by  ite  aseo- 
ciation  with  another  gas,  but  also  with  a  solid  or  hquid  dual. 
Hence  we  obtain  systems  of  a  very  special  order.  Their  explo- 
sive nature  may  easily  be  conceived,  seeing  that  theae  systems, 
when  once  ignited,  give  rise  to  sudden  expansion,  accompanied 
by  an  inctease  of  pressure.  However,  the  explosion  of  such  a 
system  is  necessarily  slower  than  that  of  a  purely  gaseous 
mixture,  since  the  propagation  of  the  reaction  only  takes  place 
aa  each  aoUd  particle  is  reached  by  the  inoandesoeut  gases 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  neighbouring  particlea 
Hence  we  may  conceive  the  influence  exercised  by  the  slightest 
trace  of  combustible  vapour  or  gas  already  mixed  with  air  in 
facilitating  ignition. 

2.  Explosions  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  in  coal  mines, 
in  flour  mills  and  warehouses,  and  in  places  containing  sulphnr 
in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

The  clouds  formed  by  petroleum  vapours  and  other  volatile 
hydrocarbons  have  also  given  rise  to  similar  explosions  in 
cellars  or  magazines,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  but  in  this  case 
the  effects  are  of  a  mixed  character,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
vapour  tension  of  these  hydrocarbons,  a  portion  of  which  should 
be  considered  as  gaseous  in  theae  mixtures. 

3.  Reference  will  only  be  made  to  mixtures  formed  by  air 
associated  with  a  combustible  dust.  Let  us  first  define  the 
limits  wliich  correspond  to  tlie  maximum  efl"ect  with  mixtures 
of  air  and  combustible  dust,  supposed  to  be  effected  in  suitable 
proportions  at  tlie  moment  of  explosion. 

(1)  Mictnrcs  of  air  and  charcoal.  One  cubic  metre  of  air 
may  by  its  oxygen  generate  208  litres  of  carbonic  acid  reduced 
to  0°  and  760  mm.  The  same  volume  of  air  would  bum 
112  grms.  of  pure  carbon.  Now  such  a  system,  namely,  an 
intimate  and  as  uniform  a  mixture  aa  possible  of  air  and 
carbon  in  the  form  of  powder  would  develop  a  theoretical 
pressure  of  15  5  atm.  if  it  were  burnt  at  constant  volume.  If 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  were  doubled  (224  grms.)  and  the 
whole  could  be  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  we  should  obtain 
416  litres  of  the  latter  gas,  and  the  pressure  developed  would 
be  67  atm. 

If  necessary,  carbonaceous  dusts  may  be  assimilated  to  carbon 
far  similar  effects. 

At  any  rate  we  see  that  the  maximum  limit  of  theoretical 
pressures  which  can  be  developed  by  the  combustion  of  a 
carbonaceous  dust  is  similar  to  the  pressures  developed  by  fire- 
damp itself. 

(2)  Mixtures  of  air  and  starch.  Let  us  take  it  to  be  starch 
dust  which,   to  facilitate  calculation,  we  may   substitute  for 
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flour :  1  cubic  metre  of  air  would  burn  255  gnns.  of  starch 
(CeHioOj),  developing  a  theoretical  pressure  rather  above  that 
wjiich  carbon  would  produce  (owing  to  the  aqueous  vapour). 

(3)  Mixtures  of  air  and  sulphur.  Finally  1  cubic  metre  of  air 
would  bum  about  300  grms.  of  powdered  sulphur,  developing  a 
preBSure  of  11  atm. 

4.  The  limits  we  have  just  defined  presuppose  a  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  dust  in  the  air,  which,  however,  can  only  be 
realised  under  very  special  conditions  of  movement  and  division 
of  the  dust 

It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  reproduce  them  by  experiment. 

Such  systems,  moreover,  supposing  them  to  be  produced 
instantaneoiLsly,  cannot  exist  in  the  same  state,  without  violent 
agitation,  since  the  action  of  gravity  tends  to  separate  the  com- 
ponents, contrary  to  what  occurs  with  systems  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  two  gases. 

In  a  system  consisting  of  gas  and  dusts  the  relative  propor- 
tions are  therefore  continually  modified  by  time,  as  are  also  the 
combustible  properties  of  the  system  which  can  only  maintain 
their  maximum  for  a  very  short  period. 

5.  On  the  contrary,  however,  combustible  dusts  mixed  with 
air  remain  inflammable  far  beyond  the  combustible  limits  of 
purely  gaseous  mixtures,  and  one  single  grain  in  a  state  of 
ignition  sufBces  to  propagate  the  flame,  either  to  the  neighbour- 
ing strata,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  solid  bodies. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  the  accidents 
produced  by  inflammable  dusts  at  the  bottom  of  mines.  They 
are  due  to  a  propagated  inflammation  rather  than  to  a  real  ex- 
plosion. Nevertheless,  the  expanaiou  of  the  gases  is  sufficiently 
sudden  to  produce  violent  mechanical  effects,  which  are  very 
dangerous. 

6.  The  propagation  of  fire  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  combustible 
dust  is  intensified  by  the  movements  of  expansions  and  the 
projection  of  gaseous  masses,  inflamed  at  the  very  outset. 
Hence  it  is  as  regards  coal-mines  tliat  experience  has  led  to 
attributing  a  very  dangerous  part  to  carbonaceous  dust,  raised 
like  a  whirlwind  when  a  blast  is  flred,  and  which  propagates 
fire  and  asphyxia  even  to  a  great  distance  in  the  galleries. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  blast,  the  flame  of  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  4  metres,  has  propagated  combustion  through 
tlie  dust  tliat  was  raised,  to  a  distance  of  more  tlian  14  metres, 
and  reached  workmen  who  thought  they  were  out  of  danger. 

Blastings  which  blow  out  are  especially  dangerous  in  this 
respect. 

At  the  outaet  a  real  amplification  of  the  flnme  is  produced ; 
afterwards  it  is  a  simple  propagation  of  the  ignition  of  the  dust. 

The  finer  the  dust  is  the  mure  the  volume  of  tlie  Initial  flame 
provoking  the  phenomenon  can  be  limited. 
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7.  The  proportion  of  volatile  aubatAOces  wltich  coal  dust  can 
supply  also  plays  an  essential  part,  for  these  substancaa, 
reduced  to  vapour  by  combustion,  in  their  turn  promote  the 
propagation  of  the  ignition.  Tlus  dust,  however,  only  burns  in 
an  incomplete  manner  and  by  means  of  a  kind  of  distillation 
which  deprives  it  of  its  hydrogen,  leaving  aa  a  residuum  portions 
of  coke  adhering  to  the  walla  and  wood-work.  Owing  to  this 
fact  it  is  not  the  mixture  of  air  and  dust  effected  in  theoretical 
proportions  which  is  the  most  combustible,  but  a  mixture  which 
is  richer  in  carbon,  seeing  that  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
grains  take  part  in  the  combustion. 

8.  Finally,  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  is  effected  all 
the  better  if  the  air  in  the  mine  already  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  some  combustible  gas,  such  as  methane,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  is  often  too  feeble  for  it  to  form  by  itself  a 
detonating  mixture  with  the  air  in  the  mine. 

In  mixtures  of  this  kiud,  even  an  inert  dust,  such  as  magnesia, 
lowers  the  limits  of  combustibility ;  a  mLvture  containing  only 
2"75  of  fire-damp  may  thus  burn,  but  in  this  case  the  combus- 
tion does  not  propagate  itself.  This  circumstance  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  storage  of  heat  by  the  magnesia,  which  then  heats 
the  neighbouring  gaseous  particles,  and  conaecj^uently  lowers 
their  limit  of  combustibility  (p.  393). 

Combustible  dusts  are  evidently  more  efficacious.  They 
increase,  moreover,  the  violence  of  the  explosion  produced  by 
fire-damp,  owing  to  the  volume  of  the  gaaes  and  the  supple- 
mentary heat  they  supply.  Besides  this,  they  tend  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  which  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
mines. 

All  these  circumstances,  observed  by  engineers  and  managers 
of  mines,  have  been  made  the  object  of  methodical  experiments 
by  Galloway  and  Abel  in  England,  and  also  by  Mallard  and 
Le  Cb4telier  in  France,*  in  an  inquiry  recently  instituted  by  the 
fire-damp  commission.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  publications  issued  by  that  commission. 

*  "  Annales  des  Mines,"  Janvier  et  F^vriar,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

D17INITX  NON-CAILBDBETT£D  EXPLOSIVE  C0&1P0UKD8. 
§1. 

Tee  general  list  of  these  compounds  has  heen  given  on 
p.  368.  The  only  ones  which  have  been  the  object  of  sufficiently 
accurate  expericneDts  to  speak  of  them  here  are — nitrogen 
sulphide,  nitrogen  chloride,  potassium  chlorate,  and  certain. 
ammooiacal  salts  of  the  higher  oxygenated  acids,  such  as 
ammonium  nitrate,  perchlorate^  and  bichromate. 


)  2.  Nitrogen  Sdlphiob  :  NS. 

1.  Nitrogen  sulphide  contains,  for  1  equiv.  =  46  grms.; 
32  grma.  of  sulphur  and  14  grms.  of  nitrogen.  Or  for  1  kgm., 
sulphur  696  grins.,  nitrogen  304  grma.  Its  density  ia  equal  to 
2*22.  It  is  solid  and  crystallised.  Heated  to  207°  it  is  decom- 
posed, suddenly  and  explosively,  into  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

2.  According  to  the  thermal  study  which  we  have  made  of 
this  body  (p.  262),  its  explosive  decomposition  at  constant 
pressure, 

NS  =  SN, 
liberates  -f  32*2    Cal   for  46  grms. ;   at  constant    volume  + 
31-9  CaL 

3.  It  develops  11"16  litres  of  nitrogen. 

This  gives  for  1  kgm.  694  Cal.  and  242*6  litres  of  nitrogen 
reduced  to  0"  and  760  mm. 

At  the  temperature  of  explosion,  sulphur  should  be  regarded 
as  gaseous  aud  even  as  possessing  its  ihBuretical  density,  which 
it  acquires  beyond  800",  according  to  Troost  and  Deville.  The 
total  volume  of  the  gases  for  1  kgm.  would  then  be  at  the 
temperature  t :  485-2  litres  (1  +  at). 

To  calculate  the  theoretical  pressure  at  constant  volume  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  specilic  heats  of  sulphur  under  its 
various  states,  aud  the  heats  of  transformation  of  tliis  body  in 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liq^uid  state,  and  from  the  liquid 
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to  the  ga3eon8  state,  lastly  from  the  gaseous  state  developed 
towards  448",  in  which  sulphur  has  a  densitj'  treble  its  theo- 
retical density,  to  the  state  in  which  it  resumes  its  normal 
density.  This  calculation  cannot  be  performed  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  experimental  data,  which  are  partly  wanting.  We 
have  shown  how  they  can  be  compensated  for,  up  to  a  certain 
point  (p.  27).  The  reader  will  there  find  the  data  for  the 
calculation,  of  which  the  results  will  simply  be  given  here. 

4  The  theoretical  temperature  developed  by  the  explosion 
of  nitrogen  sulphide  may  be  e.stimated  at  4375°. 

5.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  pressures. 

Take  first  the  permanent  presmre,  that  is,  the  pressure  after 
cooling,  the  explosion  having  taken  place  in  a  constant  capacity. 
For  a  density  of  charge  equal  to  unity,  the  pressure  at  0*  would 
be  242*6  atm.,  if  the  volume  occupied  by  the  sulphur  were 
nil.  But  one  litre  in  reality  contains  340  cc.  of  solid  sulphur; 
the  permanent  pressure  will  therefore  become  367'6  atm. ;  or 
390  kgm.  per  square  centimetre,  admitting  Mariotte's  law. 

If  the  nitn^en  aulphide  had  exploded  in  an  entirely  filled 
capacity,  that  is  to  say  in  its  own  volume,  one  kgm.  would 
occupy  only  450  c.c.  After  explosion,  the  volume  of  the  solid 
sulphur  being  deducted,  there  would  remain  110  c.c.  for  the 
nitrogen ;  which  wcmld  bring  the  theoretical  pressure  to 
2205't)  atm.,  or  2340  kgm.  per  square  centimetra 

In  general,  one  kgm.  of  this  substance  endosed  in  a  capacity 

of  n  litres,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  density  of  charge  to  be  -• 

n 

the  permanent  pressure  per  square  centimetre  will  be — 

250-4  kgm. 
n  -  0-340 ' 

a  theoretical  value  which  will  be  the  nearer  the  real  one  the 
greater  n  is. 

6.  The  calculation  of  the  pressures  developed  at  the  moment 
of  explosion  is  more  hypothetical ;  we  shall,  however,  refer  to  it 
as  a  term  of  comparison  (see  p.  28).  This  calculation  should 
be  performed  on  the  supposition  of  the  sulphur  being  gaseous  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  pressure  develops  will  then 
be,  for  a  density  of  charge  equal  to  unity — 


485-2  atm 


■i'^^y 


Supposing  t  =  4375",  as  baa  been  said  above, 

and  the  above  product  becomes  8246  atm. ;  or  8555  kgm.  per 
square  centimetre. 
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If  the  nitrogen  sulphide  exploded  in  its  own  volume,  we 
should  have  18702  kgm. 

More  generally  for  the  density  of  charge  -  we  shall  have — 

n 

So.^n  Vjira. 


These  are  the  theoretical  figures. 
7.  The  following  are  the  real  figures  which  we  have  obtained 
with  the  apparatus  described  (p.  21) : — 

01        8I6W. 

02        1703    „ 

0-3        2441    „ 

which  drives  for  a  density  equal  to  unity,  815f>,  8515,  and  8137 ; 
mean,  8270  ;  a  value  only  slightly  lower  than  the  figure  8555, 
deduced  from  theory. 

These  preaaurea  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  mercury 
fulminate.  However,  nitrogen  sulphide  is  much  less  sudden  in 
ita  efEecte,  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  certain  expansion  produced  by 
the  successive  transformations  which  the  sulphur  undergoes  in 
cooling— change  of  gaseous  density,  liquefaction,  and  solidi- 
fication. Hence  it  follows  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  two 
subatancea,  regarded  as  detonators  and  playing  the  part  of  caps, 
must  be  very  dissimilar. 

§  3.  Nitrogen  Chloridb. 

1.  Nitrogen  chloride  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
dangerous  bodies  to  handle,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
explodes,  by  shock,  friction,  or  contact  with  various  bodies. 

2.  Its  equivalent  =  1205  grms. 

3.  Composition — 

Nitroeen        116 

Chlorine         884 

1000 

4.  It  is  liquid,  but  may,  however,  be  evaporated  in  a  ourrent 
of  air  at  the  ordinary  teraperature. 

5.  Its  density  is  equal  to  1-65. 

6.  Nitrogen  chloride  is  decomposed  when  heated  even,  below 
100",  and  is  slowly  destroyed  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It 
explodes  on  contact  with  a  great  number  of  bodies. 

7.  Nitrogen  chloride  explodes,  resolving  itself  into  its  ele- 
ments— 

NClj^N  +  Cla. 

Tt  develops  in  this  way  4464  litres  of  permanent  gases,  or 
370  litres  per  kilugramma 
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The  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  this  reaction  is  considerable, 
but  not  well  known.  Indeed,  the  experiinenta  of  Sainte-Clairo, 
Beville,  aad  HautefeuiUe  oa  tliis  point '  have  yiven  two 
numbers  which,  calculated  with  tlie  values  actually  adopted  for 
the  heats  of  formation  of  ammonia  and  its  chloride  (pp.  237  and 
243),  vary  almost  from  the  single  to  the  double. 

8.  The  perTnanent  pressure  may,  however,  be  calculated.     Fur 

J      .,       .    ,  1  .,         , ,  .      370-4  atm.       382-7  kgm. 

a  density  of  charge  —  it  would  be ,  or ^— 

n  n  n 

per  square  centimetre,  supposing  n  large  enough,  in  order  that 
the  chlorine  may  not  assume  the  liquid  state. 

Ou  the  contrary,  if  the  chlorine  be  liquefied,  the  density  of 
liquid  chlorine  being  1-33,  1065  grma.  of  this  body  will  occupy 
807  ac,  and  hence  the  pressure  developed  by  the  nitrogen, 
which  formed  only  the  fourth  of  the  gaseous  volume  at  the 

normal  pressure,  will  be  —     naW*  *■  ^^ch  lower  figure  than 

that  yielded  by  nitrogen  sulphide, 

9.  The  maximum  work  which  can  be  developed  by  nitrogen 
chloride  is  considerable,  but  the  actual  data  tend  to  show  that 
this  work  ia  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  black  powder,  when  an 
equal  weight  of  both  these  aubstancea  are  exploded  in  any  equal 
capacity.  These  are  results  which  seem  at  first  eight  to  contra- 
dict what  is  known  of  the  terrible  phenomena  produced  by 
nitrogen  cliluride.  Nitrogen  chloride  is,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the.se  shattering  substances,  which  cannot  be  employed 
in  firearms  to  effect  the  same  work  of  projection  wnich  powder 
realises  by  its  progressive  expansion. 

10.  We  shall  now  try  to  account  for  these  differences. 

The  principal  one  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  nature 
of  the  products  of  explosion  und  the  complete  absence  of  every 
compound  capable  of  dissociation.  The  pressure  and  the  work 
result  from  the  heat  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrogen  chloride.  Now,  the  latter  gives  rise  to  elementary 
bodies  which  have  no  tendency  to  recombine,  whatever  be  the 

>  '*  Compter  rendiw  ties  e^ancea  de  rAcadf^mlo  dos  Scieuces,"  torn.  Ixix. 
p.  152.  The  vuLhors  emplojed  two  reactions — that  of  cliloriue  on  ammouium 
chloride  in  preseDce  of  vat«r,  and  tliat  of  iiyjiochlorouB  iwid  on  th«  Barae 
Bait,  and  they  believed  the  results  which  follow  from'  tbeir  meoflurenieDtl 
were  cooconmnt.  But  the  values  deduced  from  the  data  they  adopted, 
putting  atude  certain  errorB  in  calculation,  would  be  51-7  and  39-3.  By 
reclcoainfc,  etill  with  tliL<  aid  of  their  mt.>a»urvmei)tH  but  by  meunit  of  the  heela 
of  formation  actually  rucclvcd  for  aiuuioxita,  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  auiinouium 
cbloride,  wo  Bud:  '57'8  aad  37-8.  The  diBcordance  in  these  rcKults  ia  prob- 
ahly  owing  to  the  reactions  not  taking  place  entirely  according  to  the  fonnuln 
indicated.  It  would  be  well  to  rMume  these  measiireinente^  operating  upon 
pure  nitrogen  chloride  and  by  the  decompositioD  method,  ByntfaesiB  being 
We  very  UDcertaii). 
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temperature  and  pressure.     The  initial  pressure  will  therefore 

at  once  attain  its  maximum,  and  nitrogen  chloride  at  once  ^ield 
the  whole  work  of  which  it  is  capable,  whether  in  dislocating 
the  materials  on  which  it  acts,  or  by  crushing  them,  if  they  are 
not  sufficiently  compact,  or,  lastly,  by  communicating  to  them  its 
energy  under  the  form  of  movements  of  projection  and  rotation. 

Moreover,  the  pressure  will  decrease  very  suddenly,  as  much 
by  the  fact  of  these  transformations  as  by  that  of  the  cooling 
and  of  the  expansion  of  the  gases  ;  and  it  will  decrease  without 
any  fresh  quantity  of  heat,  gradually  reproduced,  intervening  to 
moderate  the  rapid  fall  in  pressure.  An  enormous  initial 
pressure,  becoming  almost  suddenly  lowered,  are  conditions 
eminently  favourable  to  the  rupture  of  vessels  coDtalning 
nitrogeu  chloride. 

These  conditions  contrast  with  those  which  accompany  the 
combustion  of  powder,  as  in  the  latter  the  final  state  of  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  is  not  produced  at  the  very  first  in  a  com- 
plete manner,  but  becomes  more  advanced  according  as  the 
temperature  falls.  The  initial  pressure  could  therefore  be  less 
with  powder  than  with  nitrogeu  chloride.  But,  to  compensate 
this,  it  decreases  less  quickly,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
fresh  quantities  of  heat  produced  during  the  period  of  cooling. 
These  considerations  have  already  been  insisted  upon  (p.  12). 

In  order  to  fully  explain  the  differences  observed  between  the 
properties  of  nitrogen  chloride  and  those  of  ordinarj*  powder, 
the  duration  of  the  molecular  reactions  must  also  bo  taken  into 
account. 

The  almost  instantaneous  transformation  of  nitrogen  chloride 
develops  pressure  of  which  the  sudden  increase  does  not  give 
the  aurroiuiding  bodies  time  to  put  themselves  into  motion,  and 
thus  gradually  yield  to  these  pressures.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  film  of  water  on  the  surface  of  nitrogen  chloride  is  sufficient 
to  produce  such  effects. 

11.  This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  nitrogen 
iodide,  a  compound  so  sensitive  to  shock  and  to  friction  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  isolate  it,  Everybody  has  seen  the  experi- 
ments of  which  this  body  is  the  subject  in  public  lectures. 
Bat  it  is  so  unstable  that  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  determine  its  composition  with  certainty.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  its  heat  of  formation. 


I  4.  PoTABBiUM  Chlorate:  CIO3K. 

1.  Potassium  chlorate  is  not  explosive  by  simple  shock  or 

friction  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  However,  the  powdered 
salt,  wrapped  in  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  foil  and  strongly  struck 
with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil,  yields  some  chloride ;  that  ia  to 
say,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition. 


POTASSIUM  CHLORATE. 
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When  melted  ftnd  heated  too  suddenly,  it  is  decomposed  with 
incandescence,  and  sometimes  causes  dangerous  explosions. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  potassium  chlorate  is  122*6. 

3.  Composition — 


Oxyjfen 

Pclawmm 
Cblorine 


4.  Density,  2  33. 

6.  Heat  of  fonnation — 


392 
1000 


a  +  0,  +  K  =  CaOgK  liberates  +  94  Cal. 

6.  The  salt  melts  at  334"*,  without  undergoing  decomposition, 
at  least  if  the  operntion  is  carried  on  at  constant  temperature. 
It  decomposes  slowly  at  352",  but  more  rapidly  if  the  tempe- 
rature be  suddenly  i-aised. 

This  decomposition  is  effected  by  two  distinct  processes. 
The  salt  heated  with  precaution  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
potassium  perchlorate — 

4CIO3K  =  Ka  +  SCIO.K, 

a  reaction  which  liberates  4-  51'5  Cal.,  but  which  would  give 
rise  to  no  gas  if  it  were  developed  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  another 
transformation,  effected  on  a  considerable  portion  of  matter, 
viz,  the  direct  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  into  potassium 
chloride  and  oxygoa — 

ClOsK  =  Ka  +  O3. 

The  latter  reaction  becomes  more  and  more  predominant, 
according  as  the  operation  takes  place  at  a  higher  temperature, 
or  as  the  substancea  are  superheated.  It  even  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  takes  place  in  presence  of  copper  oxide  or  of 
manganese  dioxide. 

7.  This  decomposition,  referred  to  the  ordinary  temperature, 
liberates  +  11  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  or  +  ll'S  at  constant 
Tolume. 

This  makes  per  kilogramme,  81'6  Cal  at  constant  pressure 
and  87"4  Cal.  at  constant  volume. 

At  35(r  and  upwards,  this  reaction  liberates  more  heat,  the 
potassium  chlorate  being  melted,  but  the  exact  figure  cannot  be 
given,  the  melting  heat  of  the  salt  not  having  been  measured. 

8.  We  thus  obtain  3348  litres  of  gas  (reduced  volume),  or, 
per  kilogramme,  2731  litres  at  the  normal  pressure  and  at  0". 

9.  The  molecular  specific  heat  of  potassium  chloride  being 
12'9  and  the  special  molecular  heat  of  oxygen,  Oj,  at  constant 
volume,  7'4,  this  makes  in  all  203.     From  this  we  conclude 
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that  if  these  data  remained  constant,  the  theoretical  temperature 
of  the  products  would  he  581*  at  constant  volume. 

The  initial  bixly  being  taken  at  t,  the  theoretical  temperature 
wouhl  be  581°  +  t.  Take,  for  instance,  t  =  400^  the  tempe- 
rature developed  by  the  decomposition  would  reach  982°.  It 
would  even  then  be  increased  by  some  hundred  degrees,  t>n 
account  of  the  heat  of  fuaion  of  potassium  chlorate. 

None  of  those  theoretical  data  are  too  much  at  variance  with 
observable  results,  if  the  incandescence  developed  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosive  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  be  taken 
into  account 

10.  The  permanent  pressure,  after  cooling,  is  calculated,  de* 
ducting  the  volume  of  the  potassium  clUoride,  or  304  ac  per 
kilogramme  of  the  fixed  capacity,  in  which  decomposition  took 

place.     For  a  density  of  charge  -,  we  have — 

n 

2731  atm. 

»- 0-304' 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing — 

282*2  kgm. 

n  -  0-304 

which  makes  for  n  =  1 :  405  kgm.  per  square  centimetre. 
If  the  chlorate  be  supposed  to  explode  in  its  own  volume, 

n  =  0-7^^=  0'429,  that  ia,  the  permanent  pressure  would  be 

2306  kgm. 

11.  At  the  temperature  of  decomposition,  the  latter  being 
Buppoaed  produced  without  the  aid  of  an  external  heating,  the 
theoretical  pressure  is  nearly  trebled.  It  becomes,  in  fact, 
n^lecting  the  dilation  of  the  potassium  chloride — 

27%*1(  1  4-  —    \ 

\    ^  273/  ^  855  atm.  _  869  kgm. 

n  -  0-304  n  -  0-304      ft  -  0*304 

per  square  centimetre. 

This  makes  f or  n  =  1 :  1248  kgm. 


§  6.  Ammonium  NrrRiTE;  NHjHNO* 

1.  The  equivalent  is  equal  to  64  grms. 

2.  The  following  is  the  composition : — 


Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 


437-S 

5^'^}  Water  562  5 

100(H) 
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The  density  is  not  known. 

3.  The  dry  salt  may  explode  when  suddenly  heated,  even 
below  80*. 

4  It  is  decomposed  principally  into  water  and  nitrogen, 
NO3HKH3  ==  Kj  +  2U,0,  wiiicb  yields  2232  litres  of  permanent 
gases,  or,  for  1  kgm.,  349  liti-es. 

5.  The  same  reaction  liberates  +  73*2  Cal.  at  constant 
pressure  and  +  7<^'4  CaL  at  constant  volume,  or,  for  1  kgm., 
1144  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  1153  Gal.  at  constant  volume. 

6.  At  the  temperature  of  the  explosion  tbe  water  is  gaseous, 
which  trebles  the  volume  of  the  gases.  The  latter  therefore 
occupy 


6696Uttea(l  +  -^) 


273- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  developed  must  be  referred  to 
the  formation  of  gaseous  water,  which  reduces  it  to  +  538  CaL 

7.  The  theoretical  temperature  of  the  products  ia  obtained  by 
dividing  53,800  by  19  2,  which  gives  2800. 

8.  The  permanent  pressure  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
the  fixed  capacity  the  volume  of  tbe  water,  or  562  ac.  for 
1  kgm. 

For  the  density  of  charge,  ~,  it  will  therefore  be — 

349  atm.        361  kgm. 
n  -  0-5625  °^  n.  -  0-56 

for  n  =  1 :  820  kgm.  per  square  centimetre. 

9.  At  the  theoretical  temperature  of  decomposition  the 
pressure  becomes,  the  water  being  gaseous^ 

^^^^  V  ■*"  m)      12961  atm.      13393  kgm. 
s or 5_. 

«  n  » 

which  makes  forn  s  1 :  13,393  kgm.  per  square  centimetre. 


J  6.  Ammonium  Nitkate:  NOaHNH,. 


1.  Equivalent  «  80  grms. 

2.  Composition — 

Nttrogeo      

Hydn^D     

Oxygea        


S50 

fiO    Water        ...        4fi0 
600    Excesa  of  oxygen  200 

1000 


3.  Density,  1*707. 

4.  Heat  of  formation  from  the  elements — 

Kj  +  H,  +  0,  =  NO3HNH3  +  87-9  CoL 
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5.  This  Bait  commenceB  to  decompoee  a  little  above  ^00^  not 
without  being  partly  subLimed  (p.  243),  Towards  200*,  it 
separates  in  a  sufficiently  definite  manner  into  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide and  water,  without,  however,  there  being  a  fixed  tempera- 
tnre  at  which  this  destruction  takes  place. 

If  the  salt  be  superheated,  and  especially  from  230^  upwards, 
the  decomposition  grows  more  and  more  rapid  [nitrum  Jlammane) 
and  ends  by  becomiog  explosive  at  the  same  time  as  the  salt 
becomes  incandescent  (p.  6). 

6.  A  sudden  decompoaition  yields  at  the  same  time  as 
nitrogen  monoxide  various  products  corresponding  to  simul- 
taneous decompositions,  so  that  ammonium  nitrate  can  undergo 
eight  distinct  transformations,  several  of  which  are  simultaneous 
in  certain  explosive  decompoBitious.  We  proceed  to  enumerate 
them,  calculating  for  each  of  them  the  heat  developed,  the 
permanent  pressure,  the  theoretical  temperature  and  pressure. 

7. — (Ist)  The  integral  volatilisation  absorbs  an  unknown 
quantity  of  heat,  and  therefore  affords  no  opportunity  for 
calculation. 

8. — (2nd)  The  integral  dissociation  into  acid  and  base, 
NOaHNHaCsoli  J)  aN03H{gas}+Nn3(gafi),  would  absorb  -  41*3 ; 
The  fused  salt,  -  37  3. 

This  makes,  for  one  kgm.  of  solid  salt,  516  CaL  Henc«  this 
reaction  is  not  explosive  and  cannot  be  produced  without  foreign 
energy. 

9. — (3rd)  The  formation  of  nitrogen  and  free  oxygen — 

NOaHNHj  (solid)  •  Nj  +  O  +  2H,0, 

would,  en  the  contrary,  liberate  heat,  viz.  at  constant  presanre. 

The  water  being  liquid,  4-  501  Cal. ;  the  water  being  gaseous, 
+  307 ;  at  oonatant  volume  these  figures  become  +  50'9  and 
+  33'7.  There  is,  therefore,  produced,  at  the  temperature  t,  a 
gaseous  volume  equal  to 

335  litres  (1  -f-  t;;^],  the  water  being  liquid ; 

\         ^73/ 

or  781  litres  f  1  -|-  ^^),  the  water  being  gaseous. 
Or  for  1  kgm.,  418*7  litres  (l  +  —^Vthe  water  being  liquid j 

or  976  litres  (l  +  ^zrj,  the  water  being  gaseous. 
The  theoretical  temperature  developed  at  constant  volume  would 

It—- 
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The  Tiennanent  pressure  at  0',  taking  into  account  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  water  (450  co.  for  1  kgm.),  will  be,  for  a  density 


of  charge  - 

ft 


418-7  atm.  ^^  432  kgin. 


ft  -  0-450       ft  -  0-450 

For  n  =  I,  we  should  have  in  theory  787  kgm.  per  square 
centimetre.  The  salt  being  decomposed  in  its  own  volume, 
that  is,  1  grm.  occupying  0585  ex.,  the  permanent  pressure 
becomes  3200  kgm. 

At  the  temperature  developed  by  decomposition,  the  water 
being  gaseous,  the  theoretical  pressure  would  be — 


n 


6344  atm.      6555  kizm. 
— ^  or s — 


The  salt  being  decomposed  in  the  same  volume  which  it 
occupies  in  the  solid  state,  11,200  kgm. 

These  values  represent  the  maximum  of  the  effects  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate,  all  the 
following  reactions  producing  less  heat  and  a  less  volume  of  gas. 

10.— (4th)  The  formation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  is  the  pre- 
ponderating reactiou  when  we  proceed  by  progressive  heating. 
This  reaction, 

NOjirNHj  (solid)  N^O  +  2H,0, 

would  liberate — 

liquid  water,  +  29*5  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  +  30'1  at  con- 
stant volume. 

Gaseous  water,  +  10*2  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  +  121  at  con- 
stant volume. 

The  volume  of  the  gases  produced  at  the  temperature  (  will 
22'3  litres  f  1  +  ^^j-  t'he  water  being  liquid, 

66-9  litres  ( 1  4-  ^=rr ),  the  water  being  gaseous ; 
or  for  1  kgm. — 

278-7  litres  (l  -^  — t\  the  water  being  liquid, 

8362  litres  f  1  +  khs  ).  the  water  being  gaseous. 
The  theoretical  temperature  at  constant  volume  is — 


12000 
21-6 


=  555". 
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The  permaneDt  pressure  at  0°  — 

278-7  aim.       286  tgm.  , 


n-  0-45   *^u- 0-450' 


bat  this  value  only  applicable  when  n  is  large  enough  for  the 
nitrogen  monoxide  not  to  be  liquefied.  For  high  densities  of 
charge  it  becomes  imi^inary. 

At  the  theoretical  temperature,  the  water  being  gaaeous,  the 
pressure  would  be — 


836 


■Hi  +  273) 


2559  atm.       2642  kgm. 
=  ^ .  or — 5 — 


n  n  n 

The  salt  being  decomposed  in  the  volume  which  it  occupies 
in  the  solid  state,  4500  kgm.     All  these  values  hardly  amount 
to  more  than  the  third  of  the  figures  correspoudii^  to  the  forma- 
tion of  free  nitrogen. 
11. — (5th)  The  formation  of  nitric  oxide, 

NO3HNH3  (soUd)  =  N  +N0  +  2H,0, 

would  liberate — 

Liquid  water,  +  28*2  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  +  29*3  at  constant 

volume. 
Gaseous  water,  +  9*2  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  +  11*2  at  constant 

volume. 

The  volume  of  the  gases  produced  at  the  temperature  t — 
336  litres  ( 1  -I-  ^^  ),  the  water  being  liquid ; 

til  i 

781  litres  \\  +  ^^}t  the  water  being  gaseous. 

This  volume  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of 

free  nitrogen. 

™_       .  .    »  ,  11200 

The  theoretical  temperature  at  constant  volume,  -    = 

21*6 

518^ 

The  permanent  pressure  at  0**  ia  the  same  as  for  the  formation 

^  ^        .                .432  kgm.      .    .  '        ■  c 

of  free  nitrogen,  viz.  °       ;  it  is,  moreover,  imagmary  for 

high  densities  of  chaige,  nitric  oxide  becoming  liquefied. 

At  the  theoretical  temperature,  the  water  being  gaseous,  the 
pressure  would  be — 


-  (^  -1) 


2753  atm.      2840  kgm. 

—  _ =        QJ.      _ 


The  salt  decomposed  in  the  volume  which  it  occupies  in  the 
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solid  state,  4860  kgm. ;  values  nearly  the  same  as  those  coire- 
sponding  to  nitrogen  monoxide. 

12. — (6th)  The  formation  of  nitrogen  trioxide — 

3NO3H,  NH,  (aolid)  =  4N  +  NA  +  6HaO. 

liquid  water,  +  42*5  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,+43"l  at  constant 

volume. 
Gaseous  water,  +  23'3  Cat  at  constant  preRSure,+  25'I  atnnnstAnt 

volume. 

The  volume  of  the  gases  at  the  temperature  t  is  the  same  aa 
for  nitrogen  monoxide,  viz. — 

+  223  litres  (1  4-  x;^Y  the  water  supposed  liquid ; 

+  669  litres (l  4 ^,  Y  the  water  supposed  gaseous. 

In  all  cases  this  reaction  can  only  he  developed  upon  a 
fraction  of  matter ;  nitrogen  trioxide  existing  only  in  the  dis- 
sociated state  in  presence  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitric  peroxide, 
which  are  in  excess.  Hence  it  appears  useless  to  give  the 
calculations  relative  to  tlio  pressures  and  temperatures,  a  remark 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  following  reactions. 

(7th)  The  formation  of  nitric  peroxide, 

2NO3HNH,  (solid)  =  Na  +  NOa  -f  4H,0, 

would  liberate — 

Liquid  water,  4-  48  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  +  49'5  at  constant 

\'olume. 
Gaseous  water, +  29 '5  Cal.  atconstant  pressure, +31-4  at  constant 

volume- 

The  volume  of  the  gases,  at  the  temperature  t,  is  the  same  as 
for  nitrogen  monoxide  and  for  nitrogen  trioxide. 
(8th)  The  formation  of  gaseous  nitric  acid, 

SNOaHNHa  (soUd)  =  2HNO3  +  8N  +  9HaO. 

would  liberate,  the  acid  and  the  water  being  gaseous,  and  not 
combined,  +  334  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  +  351  CaL  at  con- 
stant volume- 

Tlie  volume  of  the  gases  at  the  temperature  t,  the  water  and 

the  acid  assuming  the  gaseous  state,  would  be  67  litres  (l  +  ^«q). 

That  of  the  permanent  gases,  178  litres  \l  +  ^«\ being  the 

least  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  heat  liberated  is  the  greatest 
But  this  mode  of  decomposition  is  accessory. 

13.  We  have  deemed  it  useful  to  develop  the  study  of  the 
manifold  and  simultaneous  modes  of  decomposition   of  am- 
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monium  mtrate,  aa  typical  in  the  study  of  ezploflive  subBtanoes  ; 
thiB  multiplicity  of  simple  reactions  not  being  known,  generally 
speaking,  with  precision,  for  the  other  bodies.  It  will  be  noticed 
with  regard  to  this  point  that  in  the  explosive  decompositions  of 
this  salt,  the  heat  at  constaut  volume  may  vary  horn  +  35'1  C&l. 

to  11-2  CaL  ;  the  volume  of  the  gases,  from  62'5  litres  ( 1  +  {5=  ) 

to7811it«a(l+-). 

S  7.  Ammokium  Perchlorate  :  CIO4H,  NH^ 


W 


1.  Equivalent,  117-6. 

2.  Compofiition — 

a 

N 
H 
0 


=  302 

=  119 

=  34 

^  545 

1000 


water 


3.  Heat  of  formation  from  the  elements — 

CI  +  N  +  H,  +  0.  =  CIO4H,  NH3  +  79-7, 

4.  The  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  heat  has  already  been 
studied  {p.  356).  The  principal  reaction  is  ClO^H,  NH,  (solid) 
=  CI  4-  Oa  +  N  +  2HaO  (gaseous)  +  38'3  CaL ;  the  water  being 
liquid,  +  58 ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  4963  CaL 

At  constant  volume  we  should  have,  -f  59*5  CaL,  the  wat«r 
being  liquid,  and  +  407,  the  water  b«ing  gaseous. 
6.  Tliis  reaction  produces  at  the  temperature  /,  the  water 

being    supposed    liquid,    446    litres  n  ^.  —  V    the 

\  ^  I  Of 

gaseous,  89-3  litres  (l  +  —  j;  or,  for  one  kgm.,  3796  litres 

(1  +  ■^).  the  water  being  Uquid,  and  759-2  litres  (l  +  ~j^ 

the  wat;ir  gaseous. 

6.  Theoretical  temperature  at  constant  volume, 

40700 

7.  The  permanent  pressure  at  0",  for  a  density  of  charge  -r, 

taking  into  account  the  volume  of  the  liquid  water  (307  co.  for 
1  kgm,),  would  be — 

379-6  atm.      Z92  kgm.  _ 

ft  -  0-307  ^^  n-  0  307 


I 


I 


ft 
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But  this  figure  is  only  applicable  to  low  densities  of  charge. 

For  high  densities  the  chlorine  is  liqaefiod  and  occupies  227  ca 

The  volume  of  the  permaneut  gases  is  in  this  way  diminished 

by  one-fourth. 

„  ,       ,  294  kem.       . 

The  permanent  preesure  then  becomes _     .which  makes, 

for  »  =  1,  631  kgm.  per  square  centimetre. 

At  the  theoretical  temperature  of  decomposition,  the  water 
and  the  chlorine  being  gaseous,  the  pressure  becomes — 


89.at..(l+l^) 


n 


6004  atm.       6204  kgm. 

or 2 — ' 

n  n 


figures  which  are  not  very  remote  from  the  maximum  efifects  of 
tmch  ammonium  nitrate  is  capable. 

The  decomposition  which  served  as  base  for  the  foregoing 
calculations  is  not  exclusive,  a  small  quantity  of  perchlorate 
being  decomposed  at  the  same  time  with  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  now 

2C104NH3  =  2HC1  +  3HaO  -|-  N  -f  0^  liberates  -J-  30-8  CaL, 


producing  1004  litres  (1  +  r^)  of  gas. 
accessory. 


But  this  reaction  is 


§  8.  Ammonium  Bichromate:  CRjO,  (NHJjO. 

1.  We  shall  take  this  salt  as  a  type  of  the  ammoniacal  salts 
formed  by  the  metallic  oxacides. 

Its  equivalent  is  126'4 

2.  Composition — 

N  =,  111 

Cr  =  415 

H  =     S2 

O  =  442 

1000 

3.  The  heat  of  formation  from  the  elementd  cannot  be 
calculated,  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  chromium  being  unknown. 
But  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  not  producing  any  oxide 
lower  than  the  chromium  sesquioxide,  it  is  sufficient  to 
calculate  its  formation  from  this  oxide  and  the  pro-existing 
water  contained  in  salts  of  ammonia. 

The  author  has  thus  found :  ^ 

CrjOa  (precip.)+  O^  +  H,  +  N^  =  Qr^O^  +  2NH3  +  HjO  (solid) 

+  79-0  Cal. 

'  "  ComptM  rendoB  dee  B^aoces  de  I'AcAdJmm  du  ScieDoes,"  torn.  zovi. 

pp.  399  tad  636. 
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Cr,0,  (precipi)  +  HaO  (liquid)  +  Oj  +  H,  +  N,  =  Cr,0,. 
(NU^),0  (solid)  liberates  +  44-5. 
Ct,0,  (precip.)  4-  Oa  +  2H^  (dissolved)  +  HaO  (liquid)  » 
Cr,0^  (NH^),0  =  solid  +  235  ;  dissolved  +  17'3. 

Some  remarks  are  here  necessary. 

The  above  figures  are  relative  to  a  special  state  of  chrouiium 
oxide,  namely  when  precipitated  cold  from  dilute  chrome  almn. 
by  dilute  potash,  used  in  strictly  equivalent  quantity.  But 
they  vary  according  to  the  manifold  states  of  this  oxide ;  ^  the 
variation  by  the  precipitated  oxide  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
+  6'9  Cal.  according  to  the  author's  observations.  With  the 
anhydrous  oxide,  and  especially  with  the  state  produced  by 
ignition,*  the  difference  would  be  even  greater,  a  circumstance 
which  explaiuH  the  greater  resistance  to  the  acids  of  calcined 
chromium  oxide.  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the  chromates 
the  heat  liberated  must  be  diminished  by  the  heat  of  transfor- 
mation of  the  ordinary  chromium  oxide  into  calcined  oxide,  say 
for  example  —  g.  This  quantity  is,  on  the  contrary,  added  to 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  explosive  decompoeitioua  in  which 
the  chromates  intervene. 

4  Ammonium  bichromate,  briskly  heated,  becomes  incan- 
descent and  is  tumultuously  decomposed  with  formation  of  wat«r 
and  chromium  oxide  In  virtue  of  a  real  internal  combustion — 

CrACNH,),0  =  CrA  +  4HA+  N» 

This  reaction  liberates — 

The  water  liquid,  -f-  59  CaL  at  constant  prosaure,  +  60-4  CaL 

at  constant  volume, 
The  water  gaseous,    39  0   Cal.  +  ?  at  constant    pressure,  4'j 
40*4  Cal.  at  constant  volume. 

The  direct  reaction  of  chromic  acid  on  ammonia  gas,  in  the 
absence  of  water,  would  liberate  nearly  the  double 

CaO»  (solid)  4-  2NH3  (gas)  =  Cr,0,  +  N,  +  3H,0  (gas)  + 
73'3  Cal  +  ^at  constant  pressure. 

5.  The  explosive  decomposition  of  ammonium  bichromate 
produces  the  following  gaseous  volumes : — 

The  water  liquid,  11-2  litres  (l  +  07^)  i 

The  water  gaseous,  557  litres  (1  +    — \ 

1  "Compte5rendnBdeB^ticcederAcad4SmiodcKSciencefl,"tom.  xcrj.  p.  B7. 
*  BcrxeliQi. 
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Or  for  1  kgm. — 

88-6  Ktres  (l  +  ^\  the  water  liquid; 

44'3  litres  (l  +  k^\  t^®  water  gaseous. 

6.  Theoretical  temperature,  at  constant  Tolome  (the  chromium 

40400 
oxide  solid),  +  -^r-p  =  1300",  or,    more    accurately,    1300° 

_s_ 

31l"; 

7.  Permanent  pressure  at  0",  taking  into  account  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  water  and  of  the  chromium  oxide  (density  +  5*2) — 

88-6  atm.         916  kgm. 

n  -  0-401  "  m  -  0-401 

For  n  =  1,  we  have  153  kgm.  per  square  centimetre,  a  much 
lower  pressure  than  that  of  the  forgoing  bodies. 

At  a  high  temperature,  the  vaporisation  of  the  water  tends  to 
increase  fivefold  the  pressure  which  would  be  attributable  to 
nitrogen  alone. 

Hence,  at  the  theoretical  temperature  of  the  decomposition, 
we  should  have  the  pressure* — 

443  atm.  (l  +  -^)  ^  ggyp  ^^^         2656  kgm. 

n  -  0-116  n  -  0116  °^  n  -  0116* 

For  n  =sl,  this  figure  is  increased  to  about  2990  kgm. 
All  these  values  are  much  lower  than  those  relative  to  the 
foregoing  bodies ;  that  is,  ammonium  nitrate  and  perchlorate. 

*  Neglecting  the  quantity  q. 
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We  shall  describe  the  following  ethers  regarded  aa  types  of 
the  nitric  derivativeg  of  monatomic  and  polyatomic  alcohols: — 
Nitric  ether  of  ordinary  alcohol,  of  which  the  author  has 
measured  the  heat  of  formation. 
Nitro-met  hylic  ether,  employed  lately  in  dyeing. 
Dinitric  ether  of  glycol,  remarkable  because  its  decomposition 
corresponds  to  a  total  combustion  without  an  excess  of  anj 
element. 

Trinitric  ether  of  glycerin  or  nitroglycerin.  fl 

Lastly,  hexanitric  ether  of  mannite,  or  nitromannite.  ™ 

It  would  be  advisable  to  add  to  these,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pletenesa,  the  explosive  mixtures  formed  by  the  association  of 
an  organic  compound  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitric 
peroxide,  but  these  mixtures  are  elsewhere  studied. 


§2.  NiTBO-ETHYLic  Ether  :  CjHiCHNOj). 


1.  Equivalent,  91. 

2.  Composition— 

C     ... 

H  ... 
N  ... 
O 


^  364 
=     55 

^   154 
s  627 

tooo 


3.  The  body  is  liquid,  boiling  at  86*. 

4.  Density  :  1132  at  0". 

5.  This  ether  can  be  inflamed  when  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  ia  operated  upon.  In  this  way  nitrous  vapour  is  formed 
in  abundance,  but  if  the  vapour  of  the  ether  be  superheated 
beforehand,  it  explodes  violently. 
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6.  The  heat  of  formation  from  the  elements  has  been  found 
(p.  279}- 

Cj  (diamond)  +  He  -f-  N  +  0^  =  C,H^(N03H)  (liquid)  +  49-3Cal. 

In  the  gaseous  state  it  should  be  nearly  +  42  Cal. 
The  heat  of  total  combustion  of  the  liquid  body  by  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  +  311  2  Cal. 

7.  The  following  decomposition, 

CjH.CNOaH)  =  2C0  +  HaO  +  3H  +  N. 

would  liberate,  the  ether  and  water  being  liquid,  +  71-3  Cal.  at 
constant  pressure,  +  735  Cal.  at  constant  volume.  All  the 
bodies  being  supposed  gaseous,  the  heat  liberated  must  have 
nearly  the  same  value. 

liastly^  the  ether  being  liquid  and  the  water  gaseous,  we 
should  have,  +  61*3  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  +  64'B  Cal.  at 
constant  volume. 

For  1  kgm.  we  should  have  at  constant  pressure,  the  ether 
and  the  water  being  liquid,  783'5  Cal.;  at  constant  volume, 
791-6  Cal. 

We  shall  not  here  examine  the  other  possible  modes  of 
decomposition. 

8.  The  volume  of  the  permanent  gases,  at  the  temperature  (, 
will  be^  for  1  equiv.  =£  91  grms.- — 

89*3  litres  (l  +  ^^)'  tli©  water  being  gaseous,  111-6  litres 
(l  +  273) '  "^^  ^^^  ^  ^Sm .  981-3  litres  (l  +  2^).  for  the  per^ 
manent  gases,  1226  litres  ( 1  +  -^js- j  if  gaseous  water  be  added. 

9.  The  theoretical  temperature,  at  constant  volume— 

64000 


26-4 


=  2424\ 


10.  The  permanent  pressure,  at  0"  (the  liquid  water  occupying 

19S  C.C.)— 

981  atm.       1016  kgm. 
or 


n  =  0-198  "  n  -  0-198 

But  this  formula  is  only  applicable  to  low  densities  of  chaiige, 
owing  to  the  liquefaction  oi  carbonic  acid  produced  at  high 
densities. 

11.  The  pressure  developed  at  the  theoretical  temperature  and 
calculated  according  to  tlie  laws  of  gasea — 

/         2425\ 
1226  atm.  (1  +  ^      i2137  atm.  ..  12541  kgm. 


or 


n 
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53.   NiTKO-MBTHVLIC    ETHEB:    CH,(NOjH). 

1.  EquivaJent,  77. 

2.  Composition — 

C  =  156 

H  =  -•» 

N  =  1^2 

0  =  623 


1000 


3.  This  body  is  liquid,  boiling  at  66". 

4.  Bensity  at20*:  1182. 

5.  This  ether  can  be  inflamed  in  small  quantities  at  the 
ordinary  Lcmpyrature,  but  ita  vajwur,  superheated  to  about  150', 
explodes  violently.  It  may  even  explode  cold,  on  contact  with 
a  flame,^  and  communicate  the  explosion  to  Hq^aid  ether. 

6.  Heat  of  formation  from  the  elements  (p.  284) — 

C (diamond)  +  H,  -f  N  +  O,  =  CK,(NOaH) (Uquid)  +  396 CaL 

7.  The  ether  being  gaseous,  this  figure  must  be  nearly  +  32, 
The  heat  of  total  combustion  of  the  liquid  body,  +  157  9. 

8.  Admitting  the  following  decomposition — 

2CH^N03H)  =  CO,  +  CO  -I-  3HjO  +  N^ 

the  heat  liberated  at  constant  pressure  would  be,  the  ether  being 
Uquid,  the  water  gaseoos,  +113  CaL  at  constant  pressure, 
+  114  Cal.  at  constant  volume;  the  ether  and  water  being 
both  liquid,  +  123  8  CaL,  or  for  1  kgm.  1605. 

All  the  other  bodies  being  gaseous  the  beat  liberated  remains 
nearly  the  same. 

9.  The  volume  of  the  permanent  gases  for  1  equiv.,  33*5  litres 

(l  +  «;^)>  for  the  water  gaseous  66  9  litres  (I  +  ^;:^); or, for 
1  kgm.,  for  the  permanent  gases  435  litres  (1  +  ^^).  when 

the  water  is  gaseous  809  litres  (1  +  ^^^  V 

10.  Theoretical  temperature  at  constant  volume — 

114900 


19-2 


^  5984^ 


U.  Permanent  pressure,  at  0°  (the  liquid  water  occupying 
351  C.C.)— 

435  atm.         448  kgm.  ^ 


or 


»  -  0-351  "'   n~  0-351 
This  value  is  applicable  only  to  low  densities  of  charge,  that 
'  ExploeioD  at  Saint-Deoia,  N*oremt>er  19,  1874. 
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is  to  say,  vithin  the  limits  in  which  carbonic  acid  retains  the 
gaseous  state. 

12.  Pressure    a^^    the    theoretical    teini>eratare,    calculated 
according  to  the  laws  of  gases^ — 


669  aim 


■(^-1 


5984^ 

273  )      15052  atm. 


n  n 

or  15,534  kgm,  per  square  centimetre. 

The  permanent  pressures  are  much  lower  than  for  nitro- 
ethylic  ether,  but  the  heat  liberated  is  more  than  double,  which 
gives  an  advantage  to  the  theoretical  pressure. 

I  4.  BiNTTRO-GLYCOLic  Ether  :  CaHjCNOiH),. 

1.  Equivalent,  152. 

2.  Composition — 

C  =  168 

H  =  2S 

N  =  184 

O  =  632 

1000 

This  compositioQ  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  nitro- 
methylic  ether. 

3.  The  body  is  liquid. 

4.  The  heat  or  formatioa  from  the  elements  calculated  from 
the  formula  on  p.  285 — 

Cj  (diamond)  +  H«  -f  N,  +  0«  =  CaHjiHNO,),  (liquid)  +  66-9  Cal. 

5.  The  heat  of  total  combustioa  and  the  heat  of  explosive 
decomposition  coincide — 

(l,H3(N03H)a  =  2C0a  +  2HaO  +  N,  +  2591  Cal. 

at  constant  pressure,  the  water  being  liquid ;   +  2607  CaL  at 
constaut  volume. 

For  1  kffm.  we  shall  have  1705  Cal.  at  constant  pressure, 
1715  Cal.  at  constant  volume. 

6.  Volume  of  the  permanent  gases  for  1  equiv.,  869  litres 

(l  +  ^i^)i  tte  water  being  gaseous  1116  litres  (1  +  ^^)>  **'"' 
for  1  'kgm.,  440  litres  (l  +  — -J  for  the    permanent   gases, 

734  litres  (1  +  ^i^)  when  the  water  is  gaseous. 

7.  Theoretical  temperature — 
241.900  ^  7982-. 

33-6 
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8.  Permanent  pressure,  at  O'  (the   liquid   water  occupies 
237  c.c.>— 

440  atm.  455  kgin. 


n  -  0-237 


or 


»  -  0-237 


a  value  only  applicable  to  low  densities  of  charga 

9.  Pressure  at  the  theoretical  temperature  calculated  accord- 
iog  to  the  laws  of  gases — 

734/1   .™?\ 

V  ^  273/      22170  atm. 

n  n 

01  22,910  kgm.  per  square  centimetre. 

§  6.  Nitroglycerin  :  CjHj(N03H)j. 

1.  Nitroglycerin  is  considered  the  most  powerful  of  explosive 
substances.  In  spite  of  terrible  accidents,  its  extraordinary 
properties  have  been  taken  advanta<;e  of  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin  m  France  commenced  on  a 
lai^e  scale  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Scientitic  Committee  of  Defence.  Since 
then  it  has  assumed  au  ever-increasing  importance,  dynamite 
tending  to  replace  blasting  powder  in  the  greater  number  of  its 
uses. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  here  a  complete  study  of 
nitroglycerin  and  dynamites,  nor  of  their  industrial  or  military 
applications  \  but  it  enters  into  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  present  the  figures  which  express  the  heat  and  pressure 
developed  by  the  explosive  decomposition  of  nitroglycerin. 

We  shall,  therefore,  devote  a  paragraph  to  pure  nitroglycerin, 
reserving  the  study  of  dvnamitea  for  the  following  chapter. 

2.  Formula:  CHjCNOaH),. 
Equivalent,  227. 

3.  Composition — 

C  =  1&0 

H  =  22 

N  ^  185 

0  ^  634 

1000 

4  Nitroglycerin  is  liquid,  but  solidifies  at  +  \T,  These 
circumstances  play  an  important  part  in  the  properties  of 
dynamite. 

The  density  of  liquid  nitroglycerin  is  1'60. 

This  body  ia  very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Nevertheless,  in  presence  of  a 
su^cient  quantity  of  water,  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  which  does 
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not  peroiit  of  allotviog  uitroglycei'in,  either  free  or  associated 
with  a  pulveruleab  substance,  to  remaiD  loog  in  a  current  of 
water. 

It  is  poisonous.^ 

5.  NitrogIyi:eria  is  very  sensitive  to  shock,  and  exjilodea 
easily  by  the  shock  of  iron  on  iron  or  silicioiis  stone.  The  fall 
of  a  flask  or  of  a  stone  jar  has  occasionally  sufficed  to  cause 
explosion.  The  shock  of  copper  on  copper,  and  especially  of 
wood  on  wood,  is  cjnsidered  leas  dangerous ;  however,  there  are 
instances  of  explosion  provoked  by  a  shock  of  this  kind. 

6.  Pare  nitroglycerin  keeps  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
author  has  kept  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  collections  for  ten  years 
withont  it  showing  any  aigua  of  alteration.  But  a  little 
moisture,  or  a  trine  of  free  acid,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a 
decomposition,  which,  when  once  commenced,  is  sometimes 
accelerated  up  to  the  point  of  inflammation,  and  even  of  ex- 
plosion  of  the  substance. 

The  action  of  8->lar  light  also  causes  the  decomposition  of 
nitroglycerin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nitric  compounds  in  general. 

Electric  sparks  inflame  it,  though  with  difficulty.  They  may 
even  cause  it  to  explode  under  certain  conditions ;  for  instance, 
under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  strong  sparks,  nitroglycerin 
changes,  turns  brown,  then  explodes. 

Submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  volatilised  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent,  especially  towards  100";  it  may  even  be 
completely  distilled,  if  this  temperature  be  long  maintained. 
But  if  the  temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to  about  200°,  nitro- 
glycerin ignites;  and  a  little  above  it,  explodes  with  terrible 
violence. 

Its  inflammation,  caused  by  contact  with  an  ignited  body, 
ogives  rise  to  nitrous  vapour  and  a  complex  reaction,  with  the 
'production  of  a  yellow  flame,  without  explosion,  properly  ao 
called,  at  least  as  long  as  small  quantities  of  matter  are  operated 
upon.    But  if  the  mass  be  too  great  it  ends  by  exploding. 

The  explosion  of  nitroglycerin  corresponds  to  a  very  simple 
deeompos  ition — 

2CsHj{NO,H)3  =  6C0a  +  SHjO  +  SIST  +  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nitroglycerin  possesses  the  exceptional 
property  of  containing  more  oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  com- 
pletely burning  its  elements. 

7.  Keat  of  formation  from  the  element*  (p.  282)  — 

C3  (diamond)  +  H,  +  N,  +  O,  =  CaHa(N03H)3  Ubenitea 
+  98  Cal. 

8.  The  heat  of  total  combustion  and  the  beat  of  decomposi- 

'  For  the  preparation  with  tbo  ftid  of  two  blrmry  mixtare«  made  beforehand, 
•eo  Boutmy  et  FAnclicr.  "Comptes  reodut  dee  si&noes  do  TAcad^iinie  dn 
Soiaoces,"  tum.  Uxxlii.  p.  786. 
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tion  are  identical,  accordiitg  to  what  has  just  been  said.  The 
reaction  will,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the  following 
formula : — 

2C3Ha(K03H)3  ^  &CO3  +  5HaO  +  6N  +  0. 

The  heat  developed  will  be — 

The  water  being  liquid,  at  constant  pressure  +  356*5  Cal.,  at 

constant  volume  -f  3585  Cal. 
The  water  being  gaseous,  at  constant  pressure  +  331*1  Cal,,  at 

constant  volume  +  335'6  Cal. 

For   1   kgm.,   at  constant  pressure,    the   water   being  liquid, 

1570  Cal ;  at  constant  volume,  1579  Cal 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  1600,  a  figure  the  difference  between 
which  and  the  above  docs  not  exceed  that  which  might  be  due 
to  experimental  errors. 

In  the  miss-fires,  treated  of  on  page  283,  the  heat  liberated  is 
necessarily  less,  the  combustion  being  incomplete, 

9.  Volume  of  the  permanent  gases  for  1  equiv. — 

106  litres  (1  +  -^ ),  the  water  being  liquid ; 

161*8  litres  (l  +  ^^)'  the  water  being  gaseous. 

Or,  for  1  kgm., 467 litres  n  +  ^^).  tl>e  water  being  liquid. 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  465  litres,  at  0**,  by  experiment. 

We  should  have  713  litres  ( 1  +  ^^  ),  the  water  being  gaseous. 
For  a  litre  of  liquid  nitroglycerin  we  should  have,  lastly — 
747  litres  (l  +  --j  the  water  being  liquid; 


1141  litres  (1  + 


t  \ 
r;r^  V  the  water  being  gaseous. 


10.  Theoretical  temperature,  at  constant  volume — 

335600 


43 


=  6980". 


11.  Permanent  pressure  (the  liquid  water  occupies  198  cc. 


467  atm.       482  kgm. 
or 


n  -  0-198      n  -  0198 

This  figure  is  only  applicable  to  low  densities  of  charge  and 
with  the  usual  exception  as  to  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic 
acid 
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12.  Pressure  at  the  theoretical  temperature — 
/        6980 \ 

™  V  "^  273^      18966  atm.  ,„_^   . 

'  ',  or  19,680   kgm.  per   square 


n 


n 
centimetre. 

13.  Let  ua  compare  this  result  with  the  pressures  observed 
by  Sarrau  and  Vieille  by  means  of  the  crusher  aad  with  dyna- 
mite at  75  per  c«nt 

They  found  under  the  density  of  charge — 

-    «      (>2  1420  kgm. 

n  03  2890    „ 

04  4265  (3£>84  and  454S)  kgm. 

0-5  6724  (6a02  and  6646)    „ 

0-6  9004  kfitn. 

The  volume  occupied  by  the  silica,  after  undergoing  the 
temperature  of  the  explosion,  may  be  estimated  at  0*1  c.c  for 
1  grm.  of  dynamite.  Consequently,  the  volume  occupied  by 
the  gas  yielded  by  1  grm.  of  pure  nitroglycerin  would  be  equa^ 

4 
to  ^  (n  —  O'l),  neglecting  the  expansion  of  silica  by  heat 

We  find  in  this  way,  referring  the  corrected  densities  of 
charge  to  nitroglycerin,  and  calculating  the  pressures  from  tlie 
results  of  the  "crushers  " — 

«'  =  6*5  cc.   —  =  9230  kgo), 
n 

4-3  ex 12430  kgm. 

3-2    ..     13640     ., 

2-5  , 16800    „ 

2-1 18900    ,. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  of  —  are  not  constant 

n 

But  here  intervenes  the  new  theory  of  crushing  manometers  by 
Sarrau  and  Vieille  (p.  23),  which  accounts  for  these  variations 
by  the  duration  of  decomposition  of  dynamite  and  tends  to 
reduce  by  one-half  the  figure  obtained  with  very  high  densities 
of  charge. 
According  to  their  new  trials,  made  with  very  heavy  piston, 

for  the  density  —  =  03,  we  obtain  a  pressure  of  2413  kgm., 

n 

which  corresponds  to  n'  =  4*3  cc. 

P" 

—  =  10,376  kgm. 

n 

If  we  wish  to  compare  with  strict  accuracy  these  figures  with 

the  theoretical  prcBsurcs,  the  heat  yielded  to  the  silica  must  be 

takeu  into  accouut  in  calculating  tiie  latUir.     Let  the  specilio 
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heat  of  silica  be  supposed  coostant  and  equal  to  0'19,  which 
makes  for  737  grms.  of  silica  14*4,  the  tlieoretical  temperature 
beL-ome8— 

335600 

The  corresponding  pressure  will  be — 

^^^  V  *^  273")  _  14759  atm.      15281  kgm. 

n  n  n 

a  value  higher  by  a  third  than  the  actual  figure  found  for  high 
densities. 

14  To  sum  up — weight  for  weight  nitroglycerin  produces 
three  and  a  half  times  as  much  permanent  ga&es  reduced  to  0°* 
as  nitrate  powder,  and  twice  as  much  as  chlorate  powder. 

At  equal  volumes  it  produces  nearly  six  times  as  much 
permanent  gases  as  ordinary  powder.  As,  moreover,  it  produces 
weight  for  weight  more  than  double  the  heat,  the  diBerence 
between  the  effects  of  the  two  substances  taken  in  equal 
weights  is  easy  to  foresee. 

At  equal  volumes  this  difference  is  still  greater.  Thus 
one  litre  of  nitroglycerin  weighs  1*60  kgm.,  whilst  one  litre  of 
ordinary  powder  weighs  about  0*906  kgm.  At  the  same  volume 
as  powder,  nitroglycerin  will  develop  a  pressure  ten  or  twelve 
times  greatAr;  which  may  be  actually  realised  in  a  completely 
filled  capacity,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blast-hole,  or  when  operating 
under  water.  Under  these  conditions  the  maximum  work 
developed  by  one  litre  of  nitroglycerin  may  amount  to  a  value 
treble  that  of  the  maximum  work  of  ordinary  powder  at  tlie 
same  volume.  These  colossal  figures,  no  doubt,  are  never 
attained  iu  practice,  especially  owing  to  phenomena  of  dis- 
sociation, but  the  fact  that  they  are  approached  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  the  work,  and  especially  the  pressures  developed 
by  nitroglycerin,  exceed  the  effects  produced  by  all  the  other 
explosive  substances  industrially  employed.  The  relations 
which  these  figures  show  between  nitroglycerin  and  onlinaiy 
powder,  for  example,  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  empirical 
results  observed  in  the  working  of  mines,^ 

15.  The  rupture  into  fragments  and  the  explosion  of  wrought 
iron,*  effecta  which  cannot  be  produced  by  ordinary  powder, 

'  See  the  exporimcnts  cited  in  the  Bmall  trestisa  "  La  Dynamite,"  by  Trauzl, 
extracted  by  P.  B&rbe,  pp.  91  and  92  (1870).  The  nsoal  effect  of  nitro- 
glycerin ill  quarriee  has  bocn  fouiid  to  be  five  or  rU  tiiuea  greater  than  that 
of  blMtinp  ponder,  weight  for  weight.  For  an  equal  volume  in  blast-holBB, 
there  is  ohtftined  wHth  Syiiamito  about  eight  times  the  effect  produced  by 
powder;  that  is  to  say,  eleven  times  the  same  effect  for  a  jriven  weight  of  pure 
nitroglycerin  employed  under  thi<i  Torin.  Tbis  refers  to  eflecta  of  di&louiuoa, 
which  depend  especially  apon  the  initial  presiiures. 

'  Same  work  (pp.  98  and  99). 
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are  fresh  proofs  of  the  enormous  initial  pressures  developed  hj 
nitroglycerin.  The  question  of  the  rapidity  of  decomposition, 
moreover,  inter\'enes  here  (p.  35). 

Although  nitroglycerin  is  shattering,  it  nevertheless  fractures 
rocks  without  crushing  them  into  small  fragments.  The  facts 
observed  during  the  study  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  tlte 
crushers,  at  various  densities  of  charge,  would  lead  us  to  foresee 
this  propeity.  It  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  phenomena 
of  dissociation.  The  elements  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  will 
be  partly  separated  in  the  first  instance,  which  diminishes  the 
initial  pressures  ;  but  the  formations  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 
being  completed  during  expansion,  successively  reproduce  fresh 
quautilies  of  heat,  which  regulate  the  fall  of  the  pressures. 
Nitroglycerin  will  therefore  act  during  expansion  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ordinary  powder.  However,  the  dissociation  will 
be  less  with  nitroglycerin,  because  the  compounds  formed  are 
simpler  and  the  initial  pressures  higher. 

In  short,  nitroglycerin  combines  the  apparently  contradictory 
properties  of  various  explosive  substances  :  it  is  shattering,  like 
nitrogen  chloride  ;  dislocates  and  firacturea  rocks  without  crush- 
ing them,  like  ordinary  powder,  though  with  more  intensity ; 
lastly,  it  produces  excessively  great  effects  of  projection.  All 
these  properties,  recognised  by  observers,  can  be  foreseen  and 
explained  by  theory. 

16.  It  could  further  be  shown  that  inflammation  induced  at 
a  point  of  the  mass  is  less  dangerous  with  nitroglycerin  than 
with  chlorate  and  even  nitrate  powder,  seeing  that  the  com- 
bustion of  the  same  weight  of  matter  raises  the  tempeiature  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  to  a  less  extent,  either  owing  to  the 
cooling  produced  by  contact  with  the  surrounding  liquid  parts, 
or,  especially,  owing  to  the  specific  heat  of  nitroglycerin,  which 
appears  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
nitrate  powders. 

With  regard  to  the  theor)-  of  the  effects  of  shock  on  nitro- 
glycerin, the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  52. 

17.  Lastly,  let  us  compare  nitroglycerin  with  ordinary  powder 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  use  of  a  given  weight  of 
potassium  nitrate.  According  to  the  equivalent,  303  parts  of 
nitre  produce  either  404  parts  of  ordinary  powder,  or  227  parta 
of  nitroglycerin,  that  is  to  say,  a  weight  less  by  half.  But  aa 
a  set-uff  the  latter  can  develop,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  pressure  from  eight  to  ten  times  greater  than 
the  same  volume  of  powder. 

It  follows  from  these  numbers  that  a  given  weight  of 
potassium  nitrate,  if  it  could  be  changed  atomically,  and  with- 
out loss,  into  nitroglycerin,  would  develop  in  a  blast-hole  a 
pressure  treble  thai  yielded  by  ordinary  powder,  made  with  the 
same  weight  of  nitmte. 
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§  6.— NrraoMANHmi :  C,H,(NO,H)«. 


1.  Eqmvalent,  452. 

2.  Composition — 


1000 

'  Hie  body  crystallises  in  fine  white  needles.  It  must  be 
carefully  purified  by  being  re-crystallised  in  alcohol  to  free  it 
from  the  pro<lucts  of  incomplete  nitrification. 

3.  Its  apparent  density  is  1'60,  but  by  melting  it  under 
pressure  as  much  as  1  80  may  be  observed  at  20*". 

4.  It  melts  between  112°  and  113",  and  solidifies  at  93*. 
The  temperature  of  the  melting  point  given  by  various  authors 

falls  to  70",  but  this  is  for  an  impure  product 

5.  Nitromannite  commences  to  give  off  acid  vapours  from  the 
melting  temperature.  But  this  emission  is  very  slow  ;  it  is 
accelerated  with  the  rise  in  temperature.  When  suddenly 
heated  to  about  190''  it  lakes  fire ;  towards  225°  it  deflagrates, 
towards  310°  it  explodes. 

When  the  heating  has  been  progressive,  and  accompanied  by 
a  commeucemiiutof  decouiposition,  which  alters  the  composition 
of  the  residuum,  inflammatirin  and  explosion  can  no  longer  take 
place. 

6.  Xitromannite  purified  by  crystallisation  in  alcohol  and 
kept  protected  from  sunlight  can  be  kept  for  several  years 
without  alteration. 

But  if  care  be  not  taken  to  re-crystallise  it,  it  contains  much 
more  cliangeable  products,  which  cau^se  its  pnjgressive  decom- 
position. These  products  also  lower  its  melting  point  to 
about  70". 

7.  Nitromannite  explodes  by  the  shock  of  Iron  on  iron  more 
readily  than  nitroglycerin,  but  witli  rather  more  difficulty  than 
mercury  fulminate.  It  is  intermediate  in  its  shattering  pro- 
perties. It  explodes  by  the  shock  of  copper  on  iron  or  copper, 
and  even  of  porcelain  on  porcelain,  provided  the  latter  shock 
be  violent 

8.  The  heat  of  formation  of  nitromannite  from  the  elementa 
has  been  found  (p.  283),  -|-  1561  Cal.,  according  to  a  calculation 
founded  on  the  heats  of  formation  of  mannito,  nitric  acid,  and 
nitromannite,  or  +  161-4  according  to  the  heat  of  combustion 
observed  by  Sarrau  and  Vieille. 

9.  The  heat  of  total  combustion  coincides  with  the  heat  of 
decomposition  (see  p.  283).     It  is  equal  to  -t-  683*9  CaL  at  con- 
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stant  pressure,  the  water  beiog  liquid,  or  6896  at  constant 
volume.  Or,  for  1  kgin.,  at  constant  pressure,  2513  Cal. ;  at 
constant  volume,  1529  Cal. — 

CeHa(N03H),  =  6C0j  +  4H,0  +  3Na  +  0^ 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  1612  at  constant  volume,  and 
proved,  further,  that  the  decomposition  really  takes  place 
according  to  the  above  equation. 

The  heat  of  combustion  is  inferior  to  that  of  nitroglycerin 
and  of  nitroglycol,  an  inferiority  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
larger  amount  of  free  oxygen. 

10.  Volume  of  the  permanent  gases  for  1  equiv. — 

223  litres  (l  +  ^)i  the  water  being  gaaeous,  h  +  —J  312  litres. 

The  water  being  gaseous,  we  should  have  for  1  equiv.  at 
constant  pressure  +  6039  Cal.,  at  constant  volume  4-  612  Cal. 

Or,  for  1  kgm.,  494  litres  fl  +  ---\  for  the  permanent  gases, 

-  j  the  water  being  gaaeous. 

™  .    .  612000       „-i„o 

11.  Theoretical  temperature,  =  oviu  . 

12.  Permanent  pressure  at  0"  (the  liquid  water  occupies 
159  cc.)— 

494  atm.        510  kgm., 

n  -  0-159  ^^n-Q-l69 

subject  to  the  usual  proviso  as  to  the  lowness  of  the  densities 
of  charge  and  of  the  limit  of  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

13.  Pressure  at  the  theoretical  temperature,  calculated 
according  to  the  laws  of  gases — 

/    6710\ 
692  11  +  —  I 

\    273  /   17220  atm.   1776Q  kgm. 


692  litres  (l  +  ^^^ 


n 


n 


or 


or  23,510  kgm.  per  square  centimetre,  a  value  very  close  to 

those  which  belong  to  nitroglycol  (22,910)  and  nitroglycerin 

(19,580),  as  might  be  expected. 

14.  The  pressures  actually  exerted  iu  the  explosion  of  nitro- 

mannite  have  been  measured  by  Saixau  and  Vieille.     These 

authorities  found — 

At  the  density  of  charge  01,  2273  kgm. 

At  the  density  of  0-2,  4634  kgm. 

22950 

Or  as  mean,  ,  a  value  verj*  near  the  theoretical  6gui-e, 

n 
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But  the  new  theory  of  the  authors  would  tend  to  reduce  it  to 
the  half  (p.  23). 

But  this  pressure  is  so  quickly  developed  that  the  piston  of 
the  crusher  is  often  broken,  which  shows  the  shattering  charac- 
ter of  nitromannite.  The  same  property  intervenes  in  the  tests 
founded  on  the  capacity  of  chambers  hollowed  in  leaden  blocks 
by  various  explosives  (p.  374).  Now,  the  capacity  hollowed  by 
a  given  weight  of  nitromannite  is  greater  by  a  fourth  (43  c.c. 
for  1  gnu.)  than  that  hollowed,  by  nitroglycerin  (35  cc.  for 
1  grm.)  Nitromannite,  moreover,  manifests  a  much  more 
marked  tendency  to  tear  the  leaden  blocks  in  diagonal  direc- 
tions. These  facts  contrast  with  the  theoretical  calculation  of 
the  pressures  or  of  the  maximum  work,  which  give  nearly  the 
same  value  for  nitromannite  and  nitroglycerin.  They  show 
that  the  empirical  method  of  chambers  hollowed  by  an  explo- 
sive does  not  really  measure  either  the  pressure  or  the  work, 
but  certain  more  complicated  effects. 
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DYNAMITES. 


§  1.  Dynamites  in  General, 

1.  In  1866,  iu  consequence  of  terrible  accidenta  canaed  by 
explosions,'  the  use  of  this  substance  was  going  to  be  forbidden 
everywhere,  when  a  Swede,  Mr.  Nobel,  conceived  the  idea  of 
rendering  it  less  sensitive  to  shocks  by  mixing  it  with  an  inert 
substance,  a  well-known  artifice  for  attenuating  the  effects  of 
the  ordinary  powder,  but  which  leads  to  unexpected  results  in 
the  present  case.  Nobel  added  to  it  first  a  little  methylic 
alcohol ;  then,  this  expedient  being  insufficient,  he  mixed  it 
with  amorphous  silica.  He  designated  this  mixture  by  the 
name  of  dynamite. 

He  soon  t^cognized,  and  tMs  was  a  very  important  discovery, 
that  the  explosion  requires  thR  use  of  special  mercury  fulminate 
detonators,  and  that  it  Requires  in  this  way  an  exceptional 
violence ;  it  can  then  be  produced  even  under  water.  By  using 
these  detonators  tamping  may  be  dispensed  with,  whea 
absolutely  necessary,  in  blasting  with  dynamite. 

This  name  has  since  been  extended  to  very  diversified 
mixtures,  with  nitroglycerin  as  base,  and  at  the  present  day  a 
score  of  different  dynamites  are  distinguished.  Mixtures  con- 
taining liquid  explosives  other  than  nitroglycerin  have  even 
been  designated  by  the  same  word.  Dynamites  have  the 
common  property  of  not  exploding  either  by  simple  inflamma- 
tion, slight  shock,  or  moderate  friction.  But  they  explode,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  use  of  strong  caps,  called  detonators,  gene- 
rally composed  of  mercury  fulminate. 

Dynamites  are  divided  into  several  classes. 

2.  In  some,  containing  an  inert  base,  the  nitroglycerin  is 

*  See  "Lr  Nitroglycerine  ©t  les  DynntnitcB.'"  par  Fritsch,  1672  ("MAnorial 
de  roffirier  dn  Geuie  ") ;  "  Maimel  de  pyrotechnic  k  riiBage  de  I'Artillerie  At 
Murine/*  torn.  u. ;  "  Traits  de  la  pondre,"  eto.,  revu  par  Deaortiaax,  p.  798. 
1878. 

*  Stockholm,  Hamburg,  Aspinivall,  San  Francisco,  QuenaflC  in  Belgium. 
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riiwrfri'trii  Mis  fee  ft  catm  ijirtilj  «f  wjpi  0% 
«Mt y  £■  «XM«i  oC  tfaM  wUeh  »  ■Li.i—ij  ta  eoawt  tW 
aT  tiM  «0fcMi  iBte  CMfaaie  Mid  sdA  tfce  whab  flf  the 

ifttCf  wMW. 

Thml*  thaa  added  to  the  ■ai«g|jri«i«,  wlHlkci  ^ 
eln«djr  nbed  vUi  ea  inert  ■■!■>■  nrw,  e  ecetan  qonii^  «f  « 
ooBilNMtible  body  {oaaX,  wood  aewiMt,  ster^  atiav,  lo^ 
•otphnr,  fTjcmueeti,  eie.)  for  the  parpoee  of  ntiKihig  tide  exei^ 
of  r»xy({en. 

t).  Bnt  the  quantity  of  om/ta  ie  geDenUy  too  laall  for  tfaa 
correnfK/mlJag  proportion  of  ooinboMiMe  matter,  aad  aa  1  per 
MBt,  of  coal  or  upc^naceti,  or  2  per  cent,  of  wood  8awdoat»  or 
%-6  per  ocnt  of  powdered  mlphar,  to  be  rafficient  to  absocb  the 
whole  of  the  correapumling  nitrogljoeriiL  Hence  in  {oaetioe 
the  cornplnmentary  HulMtance  must  be  emplojed  in  great 
exc«Mfl,  winch  r;oTiititut«N  the  mixed  bate  dynaniUg.  We  wiB 
only  muotion  black  dynamiUi,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sand, 
fxpable  of  alffKirliiriK  45  per  cenL  of  nitroglycerin.  Soch  an 
9XfMtn  (i(  cfiniljttiitiblf!  matter  changes  the  character  of  tfae 
chemical  ruection,  which  may  oeaae  to  be  a  total  combustioiL 

7.  J/j/namitfs  with  a  conunuUtbU  aplomve  base  may  also  be 
prniHtn*)!  by  rmpIoyinK  «»  combnstible  complement  a  coropoond 
9%\>\'mivi>.  in  iiJuOf,  bnt  which  doeR  not  contain  enough  oxygen 
to  nuAf.viio  tfjtiil  oonibtDttion. 

Hiich  nre  K^iii-cotton,  Iho  several  varieties  of  nitro-celluloae 
anil  nilro-Ntarcli,  picric  aciil,  etc. 

'J'boy  Ixibmg  to  two  principal  groups. 

H. — (Ut)  I)ynnmitos  with  nitrate  Iwae;  such  as  rli/namile 
m(h  fitfiri-  jttttrffer  n»  base  (100  parts  of  black  powder  associated 
with  I'luni  lU  tu  50  ports  of  nitroglycerin). 
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Dynamite  loith  Wasting  pmcder  as  hose. 

Dynamite  with  saltpetTe  and  charcoal  as  boM. 

Dynamite  having  04  base  barium  nitrate  and  rcwra,  or  charcoal, 
with  or  without  the  additiuu  of  sulphur. 

Dt/namites  havi^ig  as  base  sodium  nitrate,  charcoal,  and  stUphur, 
etc. 

Dynamites  fonned  by  nitroglycerin,  saltpetre  and  wood  saw- 
dust, or  starch,  or  cellviosc. 

9. — (2nd)  Dytiatnites  having  as  base  pyroxyl,  such  aa  Trauzl 
dynamite,  formed  of  mtroglycerin  and  guu-cotton  in  a  paste. 

AbeTs  glyoxylin,  formed  of  the  same  substances,  with  the 
addition  of  saltpetre. 

Dynaviites  hairing  as  base  a  nitri^^  ligneous  substance  (paper 
pulp,  or  wood  pulp),  and  analogous  ones. 

Blasting  gelatin,  formed  by  the  association  of  93  to  95  parts 
of  nitroglycerin,  and  5  to  7  parts  of  collodion  cotton. 

10.  We  should  here  note  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
nitroglycerin  and  of  the  combustible  or  explosive  base,  which 
are  the  most  useful  iii  practice,  are  not  always  those  which 
correspoad  to  a  total  combustion ;  cither  because  an  incomplete 
combustion  gives  rise  to  a  greater  volume  of  gas,  or  because  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition  and  the  law  of  expansion  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  proportions  and  the  conditions  of  application. 

11.  It  can  further  bo  seen  that  the  inert,  the  simple  com- 
bustible, and  the  explosive  combustible  substances  may  be 
associated  in  various  proportions,  and  this  constitutes  fresh 
dynamites  mth  mixed  base,  extremely  varied. 

The  requirements  of  practice  and  the  imagination  of  inventors 
are  daily  multiplying  these  varieties,  designated  by  the  most 
diversified  and  sometimes  the  most  pompous  names :  Hercules 
powder,  giant  powder,  petralites,  etc. ;  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
five  foregoing  typ&s. 

12.  Among  these  practical  requirements  we  shall  point  out 
some  of  those  which  play  the  moat  important  part,  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  of  the  first  coat.  The  moat  important 
point  lies  in  the  strength  of  the  mixture.  Indeed,  the  additions 
have  generally  the  effect  of  lowering  the  stren{?th,  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  nitroglycerin.  It  is  sought  in  this  way  to  retard 
decomposition,  so  as  to  change  the  shattering  agent  into  a 
propulsive  agent  But  if  the  retardation  be  too  great,  we  enter 
into  the  category  of  the  slow  powders  (p.  2),  and  lose  the 
advantages  due  to  the  presence  of  nitroglycerin.  There  ia, 
therefore,  a  practical  limit  to  these  additions,  if  it  be  desired  to 
obtain  the  greatest  useful  effect.  The  use  of  mica,  on  the 
contrary,  increases  the  rapidity  of  explosion. 

The  homogcncousness  and  stability  of  the  mixture  are  of  the 
highest  importance ;  it  is,  in  fact,  requisite  that  the  nitroglycerin 
should  be  entirely  absorbeil  by  the  substance  which  serves  as 
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base,  and  that  this  mixture  should  remain  uniform  withoat 
chemical  change  and  without  exudations  due  to  shockfi  in 
transport  or  to  variations  In  temperature,  otherwise  we  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  drawbacks  and  (langers  of  pure  nitro- 
glycerin. The  absorbent  substance  must,  therefore,  have  a 
special  structure  opposing  itself  to  the  siK)ntaaeous  separation 
M  the  nitroglycerin.  Dynamites  having  as  base  ordinary  sand, 
brick-dust,  and  powdered  coke  have  thus  been  set  aside  owing 
to  their  instability. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitroglycerin  beyond  the  satura- 
tion point  may  even  diminish  the  strength  uf  a  dynamite  instead 
of  increasing  it,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  explosive  wave  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  porous 
mixture.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cru^^hing  cH'ects  upon  a 
leaden  block  are  more  marked  with  75  per  cent,  dynamite  than 
with  a  richer  dynamite,  and  even  with  pure  nitroglyc«rin. 

13.  This  tendency  to  separation  is  increased  by  a  special 
property  of  nitroglycerin,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
application  of  all  dynamites  formed  by  this  agent,  vix.  the 
soUdiOcatioa  of  nitroglycerin  at  about  12^  In  fact,  in  becoming 
solidified,  the  explosive  more  or  less  completely  separates  itself 
from  its  absorbent,  and  thenceforth  constitutes  a  new  system, 
endowed  with  special  properties. 

On  the  one  hand,  solid  nitroglycerin  seems  less  sensitive  to 
Bhocka,  and  especially  to  their  transmission  step  by  step.  It 
requires  more  powerful  fuses  to  explode  it,  which  generally 
renders  it  necessary  to  reheat  the  cartridges  in  order  to  liquefy 
it,  and  to  reconstitute  the  original  dynamite,  an  operation  which 
has  occasioned  numberless  accidents  in  mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitroglycerin  thus  liquefied,  after  having 
been  partly  separated  from  its  absorbent  hy  cTystallisation,  may 
not  mix  with  it  again  in  so  intimate  a  manner  as  before, 
especially  if  the  absorbent  be  not  of  good  quality,  and  if  it  be 
submitted  to  pressure. 

14.  The  d^ree  of  sensitiveness  to  shock  of  dynamites  is 
a  circumstance  of  fundamental  importance,  particularly  for 
military  applications.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  soldiers  a  substance  which  does  not  explode  during 
transport,  nor  under  the  shock  of  a  ball.  Ordinary  dynamite 
with  silica  base  does  not  satisfy  this  condition,  which  has  ofCeo 
caused  compressed  gun-cotton  to  be  preferred,  though  the  latter 
is  not  entirely  free  from  danger  in  this  respect 

15.  It  has  been  attempted  to  gain  tlie  end  in  view  by  adding 
certain  foreign  substances  to  dynamites — camphor,  for  instance, 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  hundredth  parts ;  but  this  mixture  is 
only  moderately  efficacious. 

llie  condition  sought  afler  is  especially  realised  by  blastii^ 
gelatin,  formed  of  nitroglycerin  and  collodion  cotton.     But  here 
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we  meet  another  stumbling-block ;  the  substance  requires  special 
capsules  and  too  great  a  quantity  of  fulminate  to  explode  it. 
This  must  be  coraptuaated  for  hy  employing  a  small  inter- 
mediate cartridge  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  primed  itself  with 
fulminate,  which  complicates  the  question.  It  appears  that 
even  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  effect  the  explosion 
of  blaatinij  gelatin. 

16.  This  technical  discussion  will  not  be  further  entered 
upon  liere  except  to  observe  that  the  absence  of  explosion  by 
simple  ignition,  and  the  necessity  for  special  detonators,  are 
among  the  number  of  essential  characteriaLics  whic}i  distinguish 
dynamite  from  service  powder  and  all  analogous  kinds. 

Hence  arise  fresh  complications  iu  the  use  of  these  substances. 
Thus,  owing  to  thia  circumstance  and  the  risk  of  explosions  by 
influence,  the  detonators  should  be  carefully  kept  apart  from 
the  stores  of  dynamite,  in  magazines,  and  during  transport. 
Many  accidents  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

17.  These  general  notions  being  set  forth  it  would  require 
a  whole  volume  to  enter  into  the  study  and  the  discussion  of 
the  properties  of  all  the  dynamites  proposed,  or  even  only  of 
those  actually  employed.  This  is  why  we  shall  confine  onr- 
selvea  to  treating  with  more  detail  three  interesting  varieties  of 
dynamite  in  order  to  show  how  our  theories  are  applied  to  their 
study.     They  are — 

1st.  Dj/namite  proper  with  silica  as  base. 

2nd.  Cynamite  with  ammonium  nitrate  as  base. 

8rd.  Blasting  gelatin  with  collodion  cotton  as  base. 


§  2.  Dynamitb  Proper. 


rl.  We  have  said  above  how  Nobel  had  invented  this  substance 
to  obviate  the  terrible  effects  wliich  result  from  the  propagation 
of  shocks  in  liquid  aJtroglvcerin.  Now,  dynamite  proper,  being 
less  sensitive  to  shocks  ttan  nitroglycerin,  can  be  transported 

»and  handled  almost  without  danger,  provided  certain  roles  be 
observed. 

2.  For  many  years  dynamite  has  been  employed  in  mines 
and  in   tunnel  boring  to  rupture   and  reduce   very   hard   or 

I  fissured  rocks,  as  well  as  iu  hirbour  and  other  works.  It  has 
been  applied  to  break  up  blocks  of  stone,  masses  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  blocks  of  pyrites,  beds  of  Hint,  accumulated  ice, 
to  break  up  and  ligliten  soils  intended  for  vine  growing,  eta, 
and  its  applications  are  daily  being  developed. 

Dynamite  also  plays  a  most  important  part  in  warfare 
(torpedoes,  mines,  the  destruction  of  palisades,  the  levelling  of 
trees,  buildings  and  bridges,  the  destruction  of  rails  and  rail- 
ways, the  burating  of  camions,  etc.). 
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3.  Dynamite  proper  results,  as  we  have  said,  Irom  the 
asaociation  of  nitroglycerin  with  amorplioug  ailica.  At  the 
outaet  Note!  employed  for  this  purpose  Kieselguhr,  that  is, 
the  silicious  earth  of  Obcrlohe  (Hanover) ;  but  there  have  since 
been  found  in  various  places  natural  silicas^  such  as  randanite 
(Anvergne),  which  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  special  structure  and  the  organic  origin  of  these  rarietiea 
of  silica,  furmod  for  the  greater  part  of  shells  and  infusoria 
(Diatoms),  were  at  first  regarded  as  indiHjwnaablB  for  the 
fabrication  of  dynamite.  But  amorphous  silica,  prepared  by 
a  chemical  process — for  instance,  that  resulting  from  tke  action 
of  water  on  aiUcuu  fluoride — is  no  less  suited  for  this  preparation ; 
it  even  stores  up  at  loast  as  large  quantities  of  nitroglycerin 
(more  than  nine  times  its  weight)  as  natural  silica. 

4.  Dynamites  are  also  distinguished  according  to  their  origin — 
as  Nobel  and  Iboz  dynamites,  Vonges  dynamites,  etc ;  and 
according  to  their  strength — No.  1  dynamite,  with  75  per  cent. 
of  nitroglycerin ;  No.  2  dynamite,  with  50  per  cent. ;  No.  3 
dynamite,  with  30  per  cent 

6.  Preparaiioji.  The  silica  is  first  dried  in  ovens,  without 
however  heating  it  to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  aifled  to 
eliminate  the  large  grains ;  then  the  nitroglycerin  is  incorporated 
with  it.  A  few  hundredth  parts  of  lime  or  magnesia  carbonates 
or  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  added  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mixture  from  becoming  acid,  a  transformation  whicli  is  the 
prelude  la  its  Bpontaiieou»  decomposition. 

6.  Proj)erties.  Tiie  substance  thtis  obtained  is  grey,  brown, 
or  reddish  (according  to  the  foreign  ingredients),  rather  greasy 
to  the  touch,  forming  a  pasty  mass.  It  should  not  give  rise  to 
considerable  exudations  of  nitroglycerin.  The  absolute  density 
of  dynamite  is  a  little  more  than  160.  The  relative  density, 
obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method,  is  1'50  for  dynamite  at  75 
per  cent. 

In  preparing  dynamite  an  apparent  contraction  of  the 
materials  is  observed;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  nitroglycerin 
occupies  a  volume  less  than  the  air  interposed  in  the  silica. 
Nitroglycerin  freezing  at  12'*,  dynamite  is  transformed  at  about 
this  temperature,  or  slightly  below,  into  a  hard  mass,  expanding 
at  the  same  time.  The  properties  of  djaianiite  are  then 
extremely  modified,  and  it  requires  much  stronger  detonators 
to  explode  it ;  say  I'5  grm.  of  fulminate,  instead  of  Oo.  How- 
ever, the  explosive  force  remains  the  same.  This  circumstance 
forms  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  keeping  and 
use  of  dynamite.  Indeed  the  necessity  for  thawing  it  frequently 
occaaions  serious  accidents,  especially  if  this  ojMjration  be 
effected  at  an  open  fire  and  without  precautiona  It  was  in 
this  way  that  at  Parma,  in  1878,  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  having 
placed  on  a  brazier  a  can  containing  one  kgm.  of  dynamite,  an 
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explosion  immediately  occurred,  eighty  persons  being  killed 
or  wonnded. 

Moreover,  thawing  may  occasion  exudations  of  pure  nitro- 
glycerin, the  latter  expanding  by  tlie  fact  of  a olidiii cation.  It 
is  thua  exposed  and  may  explode  by  subsequent  shock  of  friction. 
It  is  sometimes  enough  to  bring  about  an  accident,  to  cut  a 
frozen  cartridge  with  an  iron  tooL  Ramming  is  even  dangerous 
with  it.  Moreover,  frozen  dynamite  has  not  lost  the  property 
of  exploding  hy  influence. 

7.  Action  of  heat.  Dynamite,  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
gentle  heat,  undei-goea  no  change,  even  under  the  prolonged 
influence  (an  hour)  of  a  temperature  of  lOO''.  Heateil  rapidly, 
it  takes  fire  near  220",  like  nitroglycerin.  If  ignited,  it  bums 
slowly  and  without  exploding ;  but  if  it  be  enclosed  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  vessel  with  resisting  walls,  it  explodes  under 
the  influence  of  heating.  The  same  accident  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  the  inflammation  of  a  largo  mass  of  dynamite,  owing  to 
the  progressive  boating  of  the  interior  parts,  which  brings  the 
whole  mass  to  the  temperature  of  explosive  decomposition. 

Dynamite,  moreover,  becomes  more  sensitive  to  shock,  as  do 
also  explosive  substances  in  general,  according  as  it  is  raised 
nearer  to  temperatui'e  of  decomposition. 

Direct  solar  light  can  cause  a  slow  decomposition,  as  with  all 
the  nitro  and  nitric  compounds.  Electric  sparks,  generally 
speaking,  ignite  dynamite  without  exploding  it,  at  least  when 
operating  in  the  open  air. 

8.  Sptyntanwits  ihcompodtion.  Dynamite  prepared  with 
neutral  nitroglycerin  appears  to  keep  indefinitely  if  care  be 
taken  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  rarbonate,  or 
alkaline  bicarbonate,  thoroughly  mixed.  Contact  with  iron  and 
moisture  changes  it  in  course  of  time.  Dynamite  which  baa 
commenced  to  undergo  change  becomes  acid  and  sometimes 
explodes  spontaneously,  especially  if  contained  in  resisting 
envelopes.  Nevertheless,  neutral  and  wcll-prcpared  dynamite 
baa  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  a  magazine  without  loss  of  its 
explosive  force. 

9.  Action  of  water.  Water  brought  into  contact  with 
dynamite  gradually  displaces  tlie  nitroglycerin  from  the  silica. 
This  action  is  slow  but  inevitahl&  It  tends  to  render  all  wet 
dynamite  dangerous.  However,  ordinary  dynamite  hardly 
attracts  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  dynamite  made  with  wood  saw- 
dust can  be  moistened,  then  dried  without  marked  alteration, 
provided  the  action  of  the  water  has  not  been  too  prolonged. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent^  of  water  may  be  added  to  cellulose 
dynamite,  tendermg  it  insensible  to  the  shock  of  a  ball  without 
depriving  it  of  the  property  of  exploding  by  a  strong  fuse.  But 
nitroglycerin  is  then  separated  under  a  slight  pressura 
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10.  Action  of  sJtock.  Dynamite  requires  a  much  more  violent 
shock  than  nitroglycerin  to  explode  it.  It  explodes  by  the 
shock  of  iron  ou  iron,  or  of  iron  ou  stone,  but  uot  by  the  shook 
of  wood  on  wood. 

Dynamite  is  the  more  sensitive  the  more  nitroglycerin  it 
contains. 

Wlien  dynamite  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  the  part  directly 
aflectetl  by  the  shock  alone  explodes,  the  surrounding  tortious 
being  simply  dispersed. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  effects  may  vary  greatly,  unless 
the  dynamite  be  contained  in  a  reaiatiug  and  completely  tilled 
envelope,  or  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  receptacle.  It  expliMles 
by  the  direct  shock  of  a  ball  at  a  distance  of  50  m.,  and  even 
more,  a  very  important  matter  in  military  applications. 

11.  The  detonation  of  dynamite  in  tubes  entirely  filled  with 
this  substance  propagates  itself  with  a  speed  of  about  5000  mm. 
per  second. 

12.  Its  explosion,  when  complete,  docs  not  produce  noxious 
gases,  like  gunpowder;  but  if  it  bum  by  simple  inflammation 
(miss-fires),  it  produces  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrous 
vapour,  which  are  deleterions  (p.  283). 

13.  The  heat  liberated  by  the  sudden  decomposition  of  dyna- 
mite is  the  same  as  its  heat  of  total  combustion,  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  weight  of  nitroglycerin  contained  in  the 
dynamite. 

It  can  therefore  be  easily  calculated  from  the  data  on  page 
424. 

14.  The  volume  of  gases  liberated  by  any  dynamite,  and  the 
theoreticjil  pressure  which  it  can  develop,  are  also  calculated  in 
this  way,  taking  into  account  the  vulume  occupied  by  the 
silica  (see  p.  425),  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  raising  its  tem- 
perature. 

The  experiments  of  Sarrau  and  Vicille  on  this  question  have; 
been  described  above. 

15.  It  will  be  shown  in  a  general  way  that  thermal  theories' 
favour  the  employment  of  dynamite.     In  the  fiist  place,  dyna- 
mite is  less  shattering  than   nitroglycerin,  because  the  heat 
liberated  is  shared    between  the   products   of  explosion  and) 
the  inert  substance.      In  consequence  there  is  a  less  rise  in: 
temperature,   wliich  diminishes  the  initial  pressures  propor- 
tionately. 

For  instance,  the  silica  and  anhydrous  alumina,  which  may! 
be  mixed  with  nitroglycerin,  have  nearly  tlie  same  specific  heat 
(0"19)  as  the  gaseous  products  of  explosion    of  the   latter   at< 
constant  volume.    Weight  for  weight,  and  in  a  completely  filled 
space,  they  will  lower  the  temperature,  and  consequently  the 
initial  pressure  by  half. 

For  an  equal  weight  of  nitroglycerin  the  shattering  properties 
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will  therefore  be  diiniiushed.  proportionately  to  the  weight  of 
the  inert  matter  in  the  mixture  ;  while  the  marimnm  work  will 
retain  the  same  value,  being  always  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  nitroglycerin. 

The  same  cii-cumstannes  will  render  the  propagation  of  simple 
ignition  nf  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  the  neighbouring 
parts  more  difficult,  since  the  latter  explode  only  when  raised 
suddenly  to  a  temperature  approaching  200°.  Hence  the  ex- 
plosion produced  by  a  detonator  requires  a  greater  initial 
diaturbance  in  order  to  take  place. 

If  deflagration  bo  protluced  by  the  shock  of  a  hard  body,  or 
of  a  fulminating  fuse,  the  solid  particles  interspersed  in  the 
liquid  divide  the  energy  of  the  shock  between  the  inert  and 
the  explosive  substance,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the 
structure  of  the  inert  substance.  The  latter  thus  changes  the 
law  of  explosion  ;  it  opposes  itself  to  some  extent  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  explosive  wave,  except  in  the  case  of  extremely 
violent  shocks,  and  introduces  an  extreme  diversity  into  the 
phenomena,  as  follows  from  the  experiments  of  Nobel,  and  those 
of  Girard,  Millot,  and  Vogt,  on  nitroglyoerin  mixed  Ti-ith  silica, 
alumina,  ethal,  or  sunar. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  useful  efiectft  of  the  inert 
substance  could  only  be  completely  produced  when  the  mixtura 
is  homogeneous,  and  without  any  separation  of  liquid  and  nitro- 
glycerin, for  the  liquid  which  has  exuded  retains  all  its  pro- 
perties, hence  the  necessity  of  tlie  special  structure  in  a  solid 
substance. 


§  3.  Dtnam[te  with  Ammonium  Nithatk  Base. 

1.  This  substance  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  the  great 
energy  which  is  derived  both  from  nitroglycerin  and  ammonium 
nitrate,  whether  associated  or  not  with  a  complementary  com- 
bustible substance. 

It  has  been  proposed  on  various  occasions  by  inventors,  with 
certain  variations  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  complementary 
bodies  (charcoal,  cellulose,  etc.),  the  latter  being  for  the  double 
purpose  of  utilising  the  excess  of  oxygen  supplied  both  by  nitro- 
glycerin and  ammouium  nitrate,  and  for  completing  the  absorbent 
properties  of  the  substance. 

But  this  dynamite  presents  a  certain  drawback,  because 
ammonium  nitrate  is  hygro8t;opic,  especially  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture.  Moreover,  water  immediately  separates 
nitroglycerin  from  it. 

2.  The  relative  proportions  of  nitroglycerin,  ammonium  nitrate, 
and  combtmtible  substances  may  vary  extremely,  even  when  it 
is  subjected  to  the  condition  of  a  total  combustion.  We  shall 
consider  only  the  mixtures  in  which  charcoal  constitutes  the 


^ 
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comboatible  substance,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  char- 
coal will  be  considered  as  pure  carbon. 

All  systems  which  satisfy  the  condition  of  total  combustion 
reduce  themselves  to  the  following  formula : — 

ir[C5Ha(N03H)3  +  4C]  +  yiNOsNH*  +  C). 

They  produce 

<3l2!  +  Jy)CO,  +  (24t  +  2y)0H,  +  (IJa;  +  y)N» 

The  corresponding  weight  is 

(230x  +  86y)  grms. 

The  heat  liberated  (gaseous  water)  is  ei^ual  to 

325-7a:  +  792^ ; 

Or,  for  1  kgm., 

^^^^       !=(235  7x+79-2y). 


230x  +  86y 
The  volume  of  the  gases  is 


(7^  +  4y)  22-32  litres  (1  +  a/)  = 


0-760 


The  permanent  and  the  theoretical  pressure  at  a  density  of 

charge  —  are  immediately  deduced  from  the  above  data, 
n 

3.  For  instance,  let 

a!  =  1  i  y  =s  16 

be  the  corresponding  weight:  230  +  1376  =  1606  grms. 
The  percentage  of  the  immediate  composition  will  be — 

NitrogIyc«rin  14"1 

Ammonium  nitrate 79-6 

Chorcofti      6-3 

4.  The  heat  liberated  =  1593  Cal.  (gaseous  water),  or  1938 
CaL  (liquid  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  992  CaL  gaseous  water,  or 
1207  Cal.  liquid  water. 

5.  The  redu(;ed  volume  of  the  gases  (gaseous  water)  =  1769 
litres,  or  642  litres  (liquid  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  1101  litres 
gaseous  water,  or  400  litres  liquid  water. 

400  atm. 

6.  The  permanent  pressure  (Liquid  water)  =  - — TTqq  *  ^^^^ 

the  usual  reservation  as  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  carbonic  acid 
when  n  falla  below  a  certain  limit. 

7.  The  theoretical  pressure  = '-,  a  value  higher 

It 

than  the  theoretical  figure  for  ordinary  75  per  cent,  dynamite 
(p.  425). 
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This  is  in  conformity  with  the  practical  teats  which  point  to 
the  upproxiinatu  ec|ual  power  uf  00  per  ceuL  tlynamite  and  the 
mixture  formed  of  75  parts  of  ammonium  nitrate,  3  parts  of 
charcoal,  4  parte  of  paraffin,  and  IS  parts  of  uitrogLycerin. 


§  4.  Dynamite  with  NiTROCELLnLOSE  Base. 

1.  The  aasociation  of  nitroglycerin  with  gun-cotton  was  first 
proposed  in  18R8  by  Trauzl,  in  Austria;  but  the  product  thus 
obtained  was  dangerous  and  difficult  to  manufacture,  and  wa3 
not  adopted  in  practice.  However,  at  the  present  day  there  ia 
a  tendency  to  return  to  active  base  dynamites  of  a  similar 
formula  (dualines).  They  are  sometimes  associated  with 
potassium  nitrate  (lithofracteiir),  etc  MLxtures  containing 
40  parts  of  aitroglycerin  and  GO  parts  of  gun-cotton  or  nitro- 
liguite,  with  the  adtUtion  of  2  per  cent,  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
are  those  which  are  more  especially  mamifacturei  These 
mixtures  do  not  correspond  to  a  perfect  combustion,  but  they 
will  produce  effects  very  closely  approaching  the  mean  of  their 
components.  Dynamite  with  ligneous  nitrocellulose  base  is 
somewhat  less  sensitive  to  shock  and  freezing  than  that  con- 
taining gun-cotton.  If  potassium  nitrate  he  superadded  it 
allows  of  the  combustion  being  completed,  but  it  increases  the 
sensitiveness. 

2.  Some  years  since  Nobel  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
compound  of  quite  a  different  order  by  dissolving  collodion 
cotton  in  nitro-glycerin  in  the  proportion  of  93  part«s  of  the 
latter  and  7  parts  of  the  former,  and  in  this  way  obtained  the 
substance  called  blasting  gelatin,  explosive  gelatin,  or  gum 
dynamite,  a  clear,  yellow,  gelatiuoiis,  elastic,  transparent  com- 
pound, more  stable  than  ordinary  dynamite,  especially  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  for  it  gives  rise  to  no  exudation,  even  by 
preasnre.  It  is  unchangeable  by  water  {see  further  on).  Lastly, 
it  is  much  more  powerful  than  Kieselguhr  dynamite  and  com- 
parable in  this  respect  to  pure  nitroglycerin. 

By  adding  to  blasting  gelatin  a  small  quantity  of  benzene,  or, 
better  still,  of  camphor  (from  1  to  4  per  cent.),  it  is  rendered 
insensible  to  mechanical  actions  which  cause  the  explosion  of 
ordinary  dynamite,  sucli  as  friction,  the  shock  of  a  bullet  at  a 
short  range,  etc.  Its  strength  is  appreciably  diminished  by  this 
mixture,  but  it  is  no  longer  developed  except  under  the  influence 
of  very  strong  charges  of  fulminate  or  of  a  special  primer  formed 
of  nitrohydrocellulose  (4  parts),  nitrocellulose  and  nitroglycerin, 
(6  parts),  which  itself  may  be  ignited  by  a  small  charge  of 
fulminate. 

The  work  of  the  initial  shock  necessary  to  explode  blasting 
gelatin  has  been  calculated  at  six  times  that  whicli  would  be 
required  for  ordinary  dynamite,  cceteris  pariims,  a  difference 
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which  is  doubtless  attribntsble  to  the  cohesion  of  matter;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  greater  mass  of  particles  in  which  the  energy 
of  the  shock  transformed  into  heat  causes  the  first  explosion 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  explosive  wave  (p.  54). 

Owing  to  these  circumstances  blasting  gelatin  is  far  less 
sensitive  to  explosions  by  inflnence.  All  these  conditions  are 
very  favourable  to  its  nse  as  an  explosive  for  military  pnrpoees. 

3.  The  propertiee  of  this  substance  will  now  be  more  par- 
ticularly considered.  Blasting  gelatin  does  not  absorb  water ; 
it  marely  turns  wliite  on  the  surface  under  this  influence,  owinj; 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrf^lycerin  contained  in  the  superficial 
stratum,  but  the  action  does  not  go  any  further.  The  collodion 
CO  on,  separated  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  first  stratum 
of  substance,  being  insoluble  in  this  agent,  envelops  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  mass  in  a  protecting  film.  Blaatdug  gelatin 
therefore  remains  unaltered,  even  after  hafing  been  kept  for 
forty-eight  hours  under  running  water.  The  explosive  force 
has  been  found  to  be  the  same  after  this  test 

Neither  does  freezing  change  its  shattering  force,  but  it  causes 
it  partly  to  lose  its  insensibility  to  shock. 

4.  The  density  of  blasting  gelatin  is  1*6,  i.e.  equal  to  that  of 
nitroglycerin,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  com- 
position and  its  homogeneous  structure  without  pores.  This 
density  is  higher  than  ttie  apparent  density  of  dry  gun-cotton 
(I'O)  or  damp  gun-cotton  (1*16),  which  constitutes  a  real  and 
important  odvantt^. 

6.  Blasting  gelatin  bums  in  the  open  air  without  exploding, 
atleaift  when  small  quantities  are  operated  upon  and  a  previous 
heating  is  avoided.  It  has  been  kept  for  eight  days  at  70® 
without  being  decomposed. 

After  liaving  been  kept  for  two  months  between  40"  and  45® 
it  lost  the  halt'  of  the  camphor  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
glycerin without  further  alteration. 

Slowly  heated  it  explodes  towanls  204". 

If  it  contains  10  per  cent,  of  camphor,  it  no  longer  explodes, 
but  it  fuses. 

6.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  strength  of  blasting  gelatin  by 
our  ordinary  calculations. 

As  an  example,  a  blasting  gelatin  formed  of  91*6  parts  of 
nitroglycerin  and  84  parts  of  collodion  cotton,  which  are  the 
proportions  correspondintj  to  a  total  oombustion. 

The  collodiozL  cotton  is  here  token  as  corresponding  to  the 
formulft — 

C«Ha(NOJI),Ou. 

Such  a  dynamite  is  formed  in  the  proportions — 
61C3Ha(N03H)3  -h  C,.H„(NO,H)«0„. 

Its  equivalent  weight  is  12,360  grms. 
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The  exploaion  produces 

177COa  +  143HaO  +  81N,. 

7.  The  heat  liberated  by  ita  explosion  is  equal  to  19381 
Cal,  (gaseous  water)|or  2241  CaL  (liquid  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm., 
1535  CaL  (gaseous  water),  or  1761  Cal.  (liquid  water). 

8.  Reduced  volume  of  the  gaaes  =  8950  litres  (gaseous  water) 
or  5759  litres  (liquid  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  709  litres  (gaseous 
water),  or  456  litres  (liq^aid  water). 

9.  The  permanent  pressure  (liquid  water)  = 777—,  with 


n  -  0-41 ' 


the  usual  reservations. 

10.  The    theoretical    pressure  = '■,  value    nearly 

n 

identical  with  that  of  nitroglycerin  (p.  425). 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  pressure  and  the  heat 
developed  would  have  been  greater  owing  to  the  complete 
utilisation  of  the  oxygen,  but  there  is  a  compensation  on  account 
of  the  greater  loss  of  ener^  which  takes  place  at  the  outset  in 
the  union  of  the  elements,  and  afterwards  in  the  combination  of 
nitric  acid  with  the  ceUuloae,  which  liberates  11'4  Cal.  per 
equivalent  of  tixed  ac-id  instead  of  49  C&L  liberated  in  the  case 
of  nitroglycerin  (see  p.  282). 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  blasting  gelatin  considerably  sur- 
passes ordinary  dynamite  in  the  ratio  of  19  :  14  according  to 
theory.  The  ratio  of  the  actual  effects  of  the  two  substances  has 
been  estimated  by  ITess,  by  the  aid  of  practical  tests  based 
on  the  rupture  of  strong  pieces  of  wood.  It  has  been  found  to 
approach  the  numbers  78  :  56,  which  notably  are  in  accord. 
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GUN-COTTON  AND  NITBOCELLU LOSES, 


§   1.  HlSTOIUCAL. 

1.  In  1846  Schfinbein  proposed  to  replace  service  powder  by  a 
new  substance,  the  composition  of  which  he  kept  a  secret  'Diis 
was  g\in-cotton,  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  works  since  accomplished  with  the  new  explosive  substances. 
In  1832  Braconnot  and  Teloiize  had  already  made  known  some 
similar  nitric  compounds. 

Numerous  experiments  carried  out  up  till  1854  led  to  gun- 
cotton  being  rt?garded  as  more  powerful  for  equal  weights  than 
black  gunpowder,  that  it  possessed  shattering  properties  which 
hardly  admitted  of  It^  continued  use  in  firearraa.  Soon,  terrible 
explosions  and  accidents  in  powder  factories  *  gave  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  spontaneous  decompositions,  which  put  a  stop 
to  its  manufacture  almost  everywhere ;  nevertheless,  experi- 
ments were  still  carried  out  in  Austria,  under  the  direction  of 
Lenck,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  explosion  In  a  magazine 
at  Simmering  in  18G2.  Another  explosion  occun'cd  in  18G5  at 
Wiener-Neustadt. 

2.  In  England,  however,  Abel  succeeded,  in  almost  entirely 
removing  risks  by  a  very  careful  proceas  of  manufacture,  namely, 
by  reducing  the  cotton  to  pulp,  which  enabled  it  to  be  more 
completely  washed,  and  finally,  by  the  compression  of  the  cotton 
(1865)  by  hydraulic  presses. 

Compressed  gun-cotton  thus  came  into  use.  Brown  discovered 
in  1868  that  it  could  be  detonated  by  means  of  mercury 
fulminate. 

The  explosion  which  happened  in  1871  in  the  Stowmarket 
factory,  and  in  which  twenty-four  persons  perished,  was  at- 
tributed, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  imperfect  supervision,  and  the 
manufacture  of  compressed  gun-cotton  is  still  carried  out  in 
England.  It  has  been  carried  out  also  in  France  for  some  time 
at  the  "  Moulin  lilanc  "  factory. 

'  Bouchetand  Viiicennoi,  1&47. 
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3.  Gun-cotton  is  practically  only  used  for  military  purpofles, 
since  its  high  price  prevents  it  becoming  a  rival  of  dynamite, 
which,  besides,  is  more  easily  adapted  to  the  roquiiements  of 
miners. 

In  Austria,  Hugsia,  and  France,  even  up  till  recently,  dynamite 
has  been  preferred  to  it  as  a  war  explosive,  whereas  in  England 
and  Germany  gun-cotton  has  the  preference.  The  Marine 
Artillery  in  France  ^  also  uses  it,  and  the  French  army  autho- 
rities evince  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  its  use  on  account  of  its 
safer  preservation. 

4.  However,  gun-cotton  being,  like  dynamite,  susceptible  of 
detonation  fram  the  shock  of  a  hall  at  a  short  distance,  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  reduce  this  sensitiveness.  In  order 
to  effect  this  it  suffices  to  incorporate  with  it  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  water  or  paraffin.  Damp  gun-cotton  is  much  better 
able  to  resist  mechanical  agents. 

In  this  state  it  cannot  be  inflamed  by  contact  with  a  body  in 
ignition,  or  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  Gun-cotton,  when 
mixed  with  paraffin,  is  also  less  sensible  to  shock,  but  it  is  not 
safe  from  the  risk  of  inflammation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detonation  of  moistened  or  paraffined 
gun-cotton  is  more  difficult ;  it  requires  the  employment  of  a 
very  strong  dose  of  fulminate,  or  a  small  hand-made  cartridge 
of  dry  gun-cotton  primed  with  fulminate. 

The  presence  of  water,  as  also  of  paraf&n,  further  lessens  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

The  application  of  water  is  subject  to  variations  owing  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  which  is  a  serious  difficulty. 

In  the  German  army  paraffin  is  employed.  The  application 
of  this  is  simpler,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  variations  on  account 
of  the  weather.  Nevertheless,  sensibility  to  detonators  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  in  paraffined  gun-cottou  which  haa  been 
recently  or  for  some  time  prepared,  probably  on  account  of  the 
change  in  structure,  which  is  the  result  of  the  slow  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  paraffin. 

5.  Gun-cotton  does  not,  like  nitroglycerin,  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen  for  the  combustion  of  its  elements ; 
hence  the  proposal  to  associate  it  with  potassium,  barium,  or 
ammonium  nitrate,  or  with  potassium  chlorate ;  bodies  which 
would  supply  it  with  oxygen. 

AbeVs  glyoxyline  contains  potassium  nitrate  and  nitro> 
glycerin. 

The  moat  varied  compounds  have  from  this  point  of  view 
been  proposed,  and  continue  to  be  proposed  daily.  "We  shall 
particularly  mention  ISchult2e   powders,  formed   by  nitrified 

*  8«e  "  Memorial  des  Pondres  et  SalpStrcs  "  (Rapport  siir  Pempbi  da  coton- 
poudn  aux  op^ratioDs  de  giierre),  p«r  Q.  Sebert,  CommiseiDns  dea  Kxplosive 
Substauces,  p.  109.    1882. 
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Tood-poJp  associated  with  varions  nitrates,  an  ezploaive  vhich 
has  UBumed  some  importanoe  recently. 

6.  In  the  followiug  paragraphs  we  shall  merely  treat  of 
ordinary  gun-cotton  alone  and  when  with  water  or  nitrates, 
those  three  substances  being  regarded  as  typee.  We  shall,  as 
usual,  regard  them  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  d^iree  of  heat 
liberated,  tlie  volume  of  gases,  and  the  pressures  developed. 


§   2.   NiTRO-CELLULOSKS :  THEIK  COMPOSITION. 

1.  The  mtri6cation  of  cellulose  under  its  various  forms  (cotton, 
paper,  straw,  wood-pulp,  etc.)  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  of  various  degrees  of  concentration,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  working  at  different  tempe- 
ratures. The  products  are  numerous,  and  they  have  been  the 
object  of  many  researches.  Hero  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
reproduciug  the  results  of  the  most  recent  experiments,  namely^ 
those  hy  Vieille '  carried  out  at  1 V,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  acid  sufficient  to  prevent  the  water  formed  by  the  reaction 
modifying  the  composition  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  highest  nitrification  is  obtained  with  nitro-sulphurlc 
mixtures ;  it  corresponds  sensibly  to  tlie  formula  uf  an  ende- 
canitric  cellulose — 

C«H^N03H)„0^ 

This  is  gun-cotton  intended  for  military  purposes. 

"With  nitric  acid   alone,  corresponding  to  the  composition 

(NO,H  -h  iH,0), 

and  when  experimenting  at  U^  we  obtain  a  decanitric  cellulose ; 
that  is  to  say,  less  rich  in  acid — 

C«H»,(N03H),oO„, 

a  body  which  is  completely  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.     This  is  still  gun- 
cotton. 
When  the  acid  is  rather  more  diluted — 

(HNO,  +  -aiHaO). 
it  yields  collodion  cotton,  the  composition  of  which  is  very 
siinilar  to  that  of  the  enneanitric  and  octonitric  celluloses — 

C».Hm(NO^H).0„,  and  0a4Hj,(N0aH)«Oiu 
bodies  which  are  soluble  in  acetic  ether  and  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

With  the  acid  N03H+  JHjO,  a  cellulose  is  obtained  which 
answers  to  the  characteristics  of  a  heptanitric  compound — 
Q,H3,(N03H},0^. 

'  "  Comptes  recduB  dee  a&uioes  de  I'AcadSruie  dcs  ScieiiccB,"  torn.  xcr. 
p.  132.  im. 
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yet  still  preserving  the  aspect  of  the  cotton,  but  which  becomes 
gelatinous  without  actually  dissolving  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
anJ  ether  and  in  acetic  ether. 

If  the  acid  is  more  diluted,  nuch  aa 

{NO3H  +  -TSHjO), 

the  cotton  becomes  dissolved  in  such  an  acid,  producing  a  viscous 
liquor  which  can  be  prBcipitated  by  water.  The  product  ob- 
tainetl  is  similar  in  its  characteristic  features  to  hexanitric 
cellulose — 

C«H».(NO,H)eO.,. 

It  swells  in  acetic  ether  without  dissolving.  A  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  does  not  act  on  the  substance. 

With  the  acid  NO3H  mixed  with  -\-  1375  to  1-5  11,0,  we 
obtain  friable  products,  without  any  action  on  acetic  etber  or 
on  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  vary  between 
the  following  formulee : — 

C^3oCNO,H),0« 

With  a  more  diluted  acid,  the  nitrification  is  incomplete,  the 

firoducta  still  being  darkened  by  iodine ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  no 
onger  possible  to  distiuguish  the  uitro  compounds  properly  so 
called  from  tlieir  mixture  with  the  unaltered  cellulose. 


§   3.    GCN-OOTTON   PROPERLY   SO   CALLED. 

1.  Gun-cotton*  preserves  the  appearance  of  cotton,  although 
it  is  slightly  rougher  to  the  touch.  It  is  not  hygroscopic,  and 
it  also  possesses  the  property  of  becoming  electrified  by  friction. 
Plate.*?  for  electric  machines  have  even  been  constructed  with 
nitrified  paper. 

Gun-cotton  is  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  but  insoluble  in  most 
other  solvents  (water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  ammoniacal 
copper  oxide). 

It  may  be  moistened,  and  when  dried  resumes  its  properties. 

When  in  lumps,  its  apparent  density  is  only  0*1 ;  if  it  be 


'  Tabic  of  iLe  volumes  of  nitric  oxido  obtained  by  Schloeesiag's  process  from 
varioiu  celliiloses  by  Vieille.    Ouo  grm.  gives — 

f214  CO. 
»303    „ 

}  Collodion  cotton         |  j^    " 

Ifi2  " 

146  „ 

Pentamtric  „  128  n 

Tetranitric  „  108  „ 

'  For  ite  propwation  see  "  Traits  emr  ta  pnudre,"  par  Upmon  ot  Uoyefi 
tradtuit  ot  augment^  par  [)esortiaux,  etc,  p.  350. 


Endecanitric  ceUuloBe  |QnQ^.otlon 

Euneauitric 
Octonitric 
Heptacitric 
Uexiinilric 
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twisted  into  thread,  it  increases  to  025 ;  when  subjected,  ia 
the  form  of  pulp,  to  hydraulic  pressure,  it  becomes  1-0;  but 
these  densities  arc  apparent,  llie  abaulute  density  of  gun-cotton 
being  1-5. 

Nitrohydrocfllulose  prepared  with  cellnlose  disintegrated  by 
hydrochloric  or  sulplturic  acid  (A,  Girard's  process)  has  a 
pulverulent  form,  which  is  very  convenient  far  practical  use. 
Its  composition  and  the  force  are  the  same  as  for  gun-cotton. 

2.  Gun-cotton  is  an  extremely  explosive  compound,  which  ia 
ignited  by  contact  witli  a  heated  body  or  by  shock,  or,  again, 
when  it  is  raised  to  a  temperatnro  of  172**.  It  bums  suddenly, 
with  a  large  yellowish-red  Aame,  but  almost  without  smoke  or 
reaiduB,  and  liberates  a  large  volume  of  gas  (carbonic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  nitrr^en,  stttam,  etc). 

Compressed  gim-cotton  preWously  heated  to  100*  may  explode 
when  ignited.  It  is,  therefore,  more  liable  than  dynamite  to 
explode  on  simple  infiammation. 

Gun-cotton  kepi  at  80*  to  100°  decomposes  slowly,  and  may 
end  by  inflaming. 

Il  bai^  l>een  shown  tliat  a  thin  disc  of  compressed  gun-cotton, 
may  be  pierced  i>y  a  ball  without  explosion;  but  if  the  thick- 
ness of  the  disc  be  increased,  or  if  resisting  envelopes  be  used, 
on  explosion  occurs. 

3.  Sunlight  causes  it  to  undergo  alow  decomposition. 

4.  Gun-cotton  should  be  neutral  to  litmus,  when  it  has  been 
carefully  freed  from  all  acid  products  by  washing  witli  alkali. 
Nor  should  it  emit  acid  fumes  even,  alter  keeping  for  some 
time.  A  little  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate  is  incorporated 
with  it  to  increase  its  stability. 

In  the  Freuch  navy,  gun-cotton  is  submitted  to  a  heat  test, 
which  consists  in  heating  it  to  fi.'i*',  until  it  gives  off  sufficient 
nitrous  vapour  to  turn  the  iodised  starch  paper  blue,  or  more 
simply  to  redden  litmus.  It  should  stand  this  test  fur  eleven 
minutes.  The  heat  test  may  be  carried  out  either  on  the  raw 
material  or  on  the  washed  product  (the  washing  ireee  it  from 
alkaline  carbonates),  compressed  between  blotting  paper,  dried 
at  a  low  temperature,  then  left  some  time  in  the  open  air. 

5.  The  indefinite  stability  of  gun-cotton  has  always  beea 
regarded  as  doubtful,  botli  by  reason  of  its  chemical  constitution 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  accessory  products  arising  from  the 
original  reaction  or  formed  by  accidental  causes,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  indefinitely.  A  slow  decomposition 
produced  in  this  way  sometimes  becomes  considerably  accele- 
rated by  the  heat  which  it  liberates  and  by  the  reaction  of  the 
products  originally  formed  on  the  rest.  It  may  become  violent, 
and  end  by  exploding  (see  p.  45). 

Nevertheless,  gun-cotton  has  been  preserved  for  ten  years 
and  more  without  any  alteration.     It  has  also  been  kept  dry  on 
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board  v^essels  duriiig  long  voyages,  even  in  high  tempemtures  id 
the  tropica. 

6.  Gnn-cotton  is  very  susceptible  to  explosions  by  influence. 
According  to  experiments  made  in  England,  a  torpedo,  even 
placed  at  a  long  distance,  may  explode  a  line  of  torpedoes 
chained  with  gun-cotton. 

7.  The  velocity  of  the  propH^ation  of  the  explosion  in  metallic 
tubes  filled  with  pulverised  gun-cotton  has  been  found  to  be 
from  5000  to  5000  mms.  per  second  in  tin  tubes,  and  4000  in 
leaden  tubes  (Sebert). 

Gun-cotton  loosely  exposed  in  the  open  air  burns  eight  times 
as  quickly  as  powder  (Piobert). 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  the  elTect  of  gun-cotton  in  mines  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  dynamite  for  equal  weights.  It 
requires  stronger  detonation,  and  it  gives  rise  to  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  sometimes  difficult  to  disperse, 
because  the  earth  remains  impregnated  with  the  gas.  Carbonic 
oxide  being  very  deleterious,  th«  use  of  gun-cotton  Is  dangerous 
to  workmen  in  mines.  But  the  form  of  compressed  gun-cotton 
is  more  convenient,  because  it  does  not  recjuire  resisting 
envelopes,  and  because  it  preserves  the  form  which  is  given  to 
it.  Besides,  it  is  less  sensitive  to  shock  by  reason  of  its  special 
structure.     Its  use  for  firearms  has  been  abandoned 

9.  Let  us  now  examine  gun-cotton  a  little  closer  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  Its  force  depends  upon  its  composi- 
tion, and  upon  the  nature  of  the  products,  which  vary  with  the 
density  of  the  charge ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  pressure 
developed. 

10.  We  have,  at  p.  288,  given  a  summary  of  the  very  in- 
teresting researches  of  Sarrau  and  Vieille  on  this  question. 

Let  ns  simply  remember  that  the  substance  studied  by  these 
authors  contained — 


that  is  to  say,  abstracting  the  water  and  the  ash — 


25-4 
2-5 

13-a 

58-8 


the  formula  CMH,g(N03H)uOi,  requires — 


2a 
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11.  The  equivalent  of  this  substance  is  1143. 

12.  The  heat  liberated  by  the  formation  of  gun-cotton  from 
the  elements  under  constant  pressure — 

C,.  (diamond)  +  H,  -f  KnO«, 

amounts  to  624  Cat  for  1143  grms.,  or  546  CaL  for  1  kgm. 
The  heat  of  formation  of  collodion  cotton^ 

C,4  4-  Hn  +  N»  +  Om  =  C,4H„(N0,H,)0u, 

is  696  CaL  for  1053  grms.,  or  661  CaL  for  1  kgm. 

Soluble  gun-cotton  made  in  Norway  ia  \ery  near  this  com- 
position. 

13.  The  heat  liberated  in  the  total  combustion  of  gun-cotton 
by  free  oxygen — 

2[C«Hu,(XAH)aO,]  +  0„  =  4800,  -|-  29H,0  +  llNa. 

at  constant  pressnre,  is  2633  CaL  for  1143  grms.  (water  liquid), 
or  2488  Cal.  (water  gaseous).     Say  for  1  kgm.  of  gun-cotton, 
2302  CaL  (water  liquid),  or  2177  CaL  (water  gaseous). 
The  totEd  heat  of  combustion  of  collodion  cotton— 

2[Ca^H„(N03H),0„]0„  =  48C0,  -^  SlHiO,  -h  9N^ 

at  constant  pressure,  the  water  being  liquid,  -|-  2627'5  CaL ;  the 
water  being  gaseous,  -f  24745  Cal. 

It  will  ba  seen  that  it  is  nearly  the  same  at  equal  equivalents 
as  for  gun-cotton. 

For  1  kgm.  of  collodion  we  should  have  3428  CaL  (water 
liquid),  2351  Cal.  (water  gaseous). 

14  The  heat  of  decuiuposition  of  gtm-cotton  in  a  closed 
vessel,  found  by  experiment  at  a  low  density  of  charge  (0023), 
amounts  to  1071  CaL  for  1  kgm.  of  the  substances,  dry  and  free 
from  ash,  or  1225  CaL  for  1143  grms.  (water  liquid). 

We  proceed  to  compare  this  result  with  tlie  heat  calculated 
from  the  equation  for  the  decom position. 

15.  Equation  for  the  cUcomposition.  From  the  analysis  of  the 
products,  the  decomposition  of  the  gun-cotton  wliich  yielded 
this  quantity  of  heat  practically  agreed  with  the  following 
equation  (low  densities  of  chargej : — 

(1)  2[Ca3«,(NO,H)aO,]  »  30CO^  ISCOj  -»-  IIH,  +  ISHjO 

+  llNa. 

But  the  quantity  of  heat  changes  with  the  equation  of  decom- 
position^ the  latter  approximating  to 

(3)  24CO  +  24COj  +  12HaO  -|-  17Ha  +  UN, 

for  high  densities  of  charge,  according  to  Sarrau  and  Vicille  (p. 
289).    There  is,  moreover,  no  nitric  oxide  under  these  conditions.* 

*  Karolyi,  Surao  aod  VieiJIa. 
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On  the  contrary,  in  a  miss-fire  (progressive  combustion)  the 
carbonic  oxide  increases  and  nitric  oxide  appears  (p,  289). 
"We  shall  treat  here  only  of  the  explosive  combustion. 

16.  Let  us  now  calculate  the  heat  liberated  at  constant 
pressure.*  According  to  equation  (1),  which  corresponds  to  low 
densities  of  charge,  the  reaction  liberates  1230  CaL  (water 
liquid),  or  1140  Cal.  (water  gaseous). 

That  is  to  say,  for  1  kgm.,^  1076  CaL  (water  liquid),  or  9977 
Gal.  (water  gaseous). 

According  to  equation  (2),  which  represents  the  limit  of  re- 
action for  high  densities  of  charge,  we  should  have  1228  CaL 
(water  liquid),  or  1108  Cal.  (water  gaseous).  That  is  to 
say,  for  1  kgiu.,  1074  Cal.  (water  Hquid),  or  1022  Cal.  (water 
gaseous). 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  heat  liberated  is  practically  the 
same  according  to  equations  (1)  and  (2).  It  therefore  varies 
but  little  with  the  density  of  chai^,  an  observation  which 
appears  applicable  to  explosive  substances  in  general  Thus  the 
numbers  1074  Cal,  and  1076  CaL,  which  correspond  to  the  two 
equations,  are  very  close  to  each  other,  and  also  to  the  figure 
107l  CaL  found  by  experiment 

17.  The  volume  of  the  reduced  gases,  calculated  from  equati(m 
(1),  wiU  be  781  litres  (water  liquid),  or  982  litres  (water 
gaseous) ;  that  is  to  say,  for  1  kgm.,*  684  litres,  or  849  litres. 
Sarrau  and  Vieille  foimd  671  litres,  with  a  substaaee  leaving 
2*4  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  agrees.  According  to  equation  (2), 
the  volume  of  the  gases  will  be  the  same,  the  water  being  sup- 
posed liquid ;  it  would  be  raised  to  743  litres  per  kilogramme, 
the  water  being  gaseous.  Hence  the  volume  of  the  gases  does 
not  change  much  with  the  density  of  charge. 

18.  The    permanent    pressure    according    to   equation    (I) 

(low  densities)  = — ^^    This  formula  is  only  applicable  for 

1 
densities  -  low  enough  for  the  carbonic  acid  not  to  be  Liquefied. 

» 

19.  The  theoretical  pressure,  from  equation  (1),  =3  - 


From  equation  (2) 


16750  atm. 


Ik 


Sarrau  and  Vieille  actually  found,  by  means  of  the  crusher 
and  for  densities  of  charge  -,  the  following  pressures,  P*  ex- 
pressed  in  kilogrammes : — 


'  At  coustant  volume  these  figureji  munt  be  incrcaeed  b;  one  par  onC 
'  Tbe  subHtanoe  auppoasd  dry  aud  frea  from  aah. 

2  q2 


otnt-conofs  asd  vitvmxxj 


0-46 
(►56 


11^  — 

iS.-o  _ 

31  S>  _ 

773»  _ 

1100 


1«M 
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Bat  these  molU  afaooU  be  iiikiymtol  ia  awwifance  vitli 
tbnr  aew  nwi'irrhnw  on  the  califatatiaa  of  "  umImub  "  (p.  33). 

Tfc.  ktte,  g.^  fcr  i  =  0«.  .  i...i»aD  p».»e  rf  1985 

kgm. ;  whidi  would  nuke  —  =?  9823  I^m.    Hie  Emit  — ,  tlict 

U,  the  s^rtdfic  preamue,  reUtzng  to  gua-toUan  vtmld  tbenlbfe 
■earn  to  need  to  be  rednoed  to  aboat  10,000  kgn^  >&  immd 
nombere,  for  high  densitiee  of  chai]ge.  Tbe  tfaeoietieal  pmrnn 
calcolftted  from  oar  fonnola  voold,  od  the  contnry,  be 
applicable  to  low  densities.  To  obtain  the  nuudmum  efifecl  of 
gun-cotton,  theory,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ejcperiments^ 
ibowfl  that  tbia  powder  most  be  compressed  and  redoced  to  the 
flmallest  posnble  volume.  For  the  initia]  pressures  are  thereby 
increased. 

20.  Let  us  now  compare  gun-cotton  with  other  exploeire 
■ubstaocea.  It  ia  especially  distinguished  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  Initial  pressures.  Thus,  according  to  theor>%  the  initial 
prewure  will  be  more  than  treble  that  of  ordinary  powder, 
wliich  ia,  in  fact,  the  empirical  ratio  given  by  Piobert.*  lliis 
theoretical  pressure,  calculated  from  the  reactions  of  the  final 
state,  will,  moreover,  be  diminished  in  practice,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  powder,  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  comhinatioa 
of  the  elements  and  the  complexity  of  the  compounds  which 
tend  to  be  formed.  Hence  results  a  less  sudden  and  more 
regular  expansion,  following  upon  a  combination  wliich  haa 
become  more  complete  during  cooling. 

On  the  contrary,  pure  nitroglycerin,  weight  for  weight, 
realises  ft  work  greater  by  half  than  gun-cotton,  the  initial 
pressure  being  nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  nitroglycerin  should  have  been  found  preferable  for 
industrial  purposes,  at  least  in  the  form  of  dynamite ;  the  more 
so  us  the  latter  needs  no  previous  compression,  is  easier  to  divide, 
and,  above  all,  more  economical.  But  it  is  easier  to  distribute 
no n- compressed  gun-cotton  in  a  uniform  manner  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  which  offers  certain  advantages  in  practice. 


« 
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5  4.  Wet  Gun-cotton. 

1.  We  have  explained  how  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
employ  gun-cotton  saturated  with  water,  in  order  to  lessen  ita 
Benaitiveneaa  to  shock  and  to  render  ita  direct  inflammation 
impossible,  which  limits  the  risks  due  to  a  fire.  Three  per 
cent,  of  water  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness,  bat 
more  than  11  per  cent,  is  required  to  prevent  direct  inflamma- 
tion. The  standard  quantity  is  15  per  cent,  of  water;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  maiiitun  constant  and  uniform  in  the  whole  mass. 
Thus  regular  saturation,  followed  by  compression,  leaves  about 
25  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mass,  which  renders  a  partial 
drying necessar)'.  Besides,  the  moist  aubatance,  if  it  be  not  kept 
in  hermetic  receptacles,  tends  to  lose  the  water  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

2.  Damp  gun-cotton  retains  the  property  of  exploding  under 
the  influence  nf  a  powerful  fulminate  detonator,  or  of  a  small 
intermL'diate  cartridge  of  gun-cotton  dry,  or  mixed  with  nitrate, 
with  fulminate  cip.  Thus  a  torpedo  containing  100  kgm.  of 
gun-cotton  requires  a  priming  cylinder  containing  0'560  kgm. 
of  dry  gun-cotton.  It  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  influence 
of  the  water  thus  iutraduced  on  the  pressures  developed. 

3.  Granted  that  the  chemical  reaction  ia  the  same  as  with 
high  densities  of  charge  (which,  however,  has  not  been  verified), 
the  heat  liberated  remains  the  same.  The  volume  of  the  gases 
produced  by  gun-cotton  also  remains  the  same,  whether  it  be 
calculated  from  that  of  the  permanent  gases  alone,  or  the  water 
derived  from  the  gun-cotton  be  supposed  to  retain  the  gaseous 
state  at  the  first  instant  of  the  explosion ;  an  hj^wthesis  which 
the  experiments  made  on  the  explosive  wave  (p.  99)  justify  us 
in  regarding  as  possible.  Condensation  will,  moreover,  take 
place  almo.it  Immediately  ;  the  water  vapour  thus  ceasing  to  be 
active  beyond  the  first  instant. 

Nevertheless,  the  water  imprisoned  in  gun-cotton  also  absorbs 
heat,  and  may  even  be  reganled  as  assuming,  cither  wholly  or 
partly,  the  gaseous  state,  simultaneously  with  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction. 

We  will  calculate  the  pressure  developed  at  the  moment  of 
explosion  according  to  the  various  hypotheses. 

4.  Take,  for  example,  gua-cotton  with  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent,  of  water — 

Ca,H„(N03H)nO„  -}-  26HA 

and  gun-cotton  with  10  per  cent,  of  water — 

The  heat  liberated  by  decomposition  with  a  high  density  of 
charge  will  be  1168  Cal.  (water  gaseous),  or  1022  Citl.,  for  1 
kgDL  of  the  dry  substance.    This  heat  fdls  to  908  Cal.  for  the 
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same  weight  of  dry  gnn-cotton  with  20  per  cent  of  added 
water.  It  is  1038  CaL  with  only  10  per  cent,  of  added  water. 
This  makes,  in  other  terms,  for  1  kgm.  of  the  damp  substance 
containing  167  per  cent  of  water,  662  Cat,  and  for  1  kgm.  of 
the  substance  containing  91  per  cent  of  water,  882  CaL,  the 
whole  of  the  water  beinj;  supposed  gaaeous.  The  heat  ia  there- 
fore reduced  by  a  fifth  in  the  latter  case,  and  by  a  third  in  the 
former,  owing  to  the  vaporisation  of  the  added  water. 

6.  The  volume  of  the  reduced  gases  will  be  for  1  kgm.  of  the 
dry  substance,  with  20  per  cent  of  added  water,  1563  Utrea ; 
or  1139  litres  for  1  kgm.  damp. 

"We  shall  have  further,  for  1  kgm.  of  dry  matter  with  10  per 
cent  of  added  water,  1272  litres;  or  1133  litres  for  1  kgm.  of 
the  damp  substance. 

The  gaseous  volume  is  therefore  increased  by  the  addition 
of  water,  as  might  be  expected,  supposing  vaporisation  to  take 
place. 

6.  The  permanent  pressure  =  nToT    ^^^   *'^*  substance 

with  20  per  cent,  and r—^  with  10  per  cent  of  water 

n  ^  0*23 

added,  with  the  usual   reservations  regarding  the  limits  of 

liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

7.  The  tkeoreticai  pramre  = ^—   for  the    substance 

n 

with  20  per  cent,  and  ^—    with  10  per  cent  of  added 
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water.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  dirainiahed  by  a  third  in  the 
latter  case,  and  that  it  is  reduced  almost  to  the  half  in  the  case 
of  the  most  hydrated  substance. 

8.  Parajtned  gun-cotton.  Instead  of  adding  water  to  gun- 
cotton  it  has  also  been  proposed  to  paraffin  it,  which  yields 
mixtures  which  are  more  stable  and  even  capable  of  being  cut 
and  wrought  by  tools  working  at  high  speeds.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  render  them  uniform,  unless  by  adding  bo  great  a 
quantity  of  paraffin  that  the  mixture  only  explodes  mth  great 
diflBculty;  100  parts  of  guu-cotbon  absorb  as  mucli  as  33  of 
paraffin. 

Hence  the  operation  is  often  confined  to  paraffining  the 
cartridges  superficially.  To  explode  paraffined  gun-cotton  an 
auxiliary  cartridge  of  ordinary  gun-cotton  is  employed,  ignited 
by  a  fulminate  detonator. 

9.  The  use  of  camphnr  and  plastic  substances  diminishes  atill 
further  the  liability  of  gun-cotton  to  explode.  "We  may  also 
mention  here  cflhtioid,  a  variety  of  nitro-cellulose,  nearly 
corresponding  to  Cj4Hj,(N03HX,0]a,    to   which    camphor    and 
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various  inert  substances  are  added  so  as  to  render  it  non- 
sensitive  to  shock.  This  product  may  be  worked  with  tools,  in 
the  manner  of  ivory,  and  is  very  plastic  when  heated  towards 
150^  But  it  mu^t  not  be  forgotten  that  it  then  tends  to 
become  sensitive  to  shock,  and  that  large  quantities  of  such 
substances  might  become  explosive  during  a  fire,  owing  to  the 
Reneral  heating  of  tho  mass  and  the  evaporation  of  the  camphor. 
Heated  celluloid  may  even  explode,  when  greatly  compressed, 
and  press  accidents  have  occurred  in  factories.  When  main- 
tained at  135*  in  lui  oven  celluloid  decomposes  quickly.  This 
is  not  all,  for  in  an  experiment  made  in  a  closed  vessel  at  135°, 
and  the  density  of  charge  04,  it  ended  by  exploding,  developing 
a  pressure  of  3000  kgm. 

It  is  therefore  a  substance  the  working  of  which  calls  for 
certain  precautions,  tliough  it  is  not  explosive  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  with  very  powerful  detonators. 
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§  5.  "  Nitrated  "  Gun-cotton. 

Mixture  formed  with  ammonium  nitrate. 

1.  We  will  examine  gun-cotton  mixed  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  also  with  potassium  nitrate,  these  two  products 
having  been  studied  in  a  special  manner  by  Sarrau  and  VieiUe. 

We  Mrill  first  observe  that  gun-cotton — 

G«H,^N03H)„0,  ^  1143  grms., 

requires  41  equivalents  of  oxygen  (328  grms.)  for  complete  com- 
bustion, and  that  it  then  develops  at  constant  pressure 
2633  Cat,  the  water  being  liquid;  or  2488  Cal,  the  water 
being  supposed  gaseous.  The  volume  of  oxygen  employed  is 
equal  to  229  litres ;  the  carbonic  acid  produced  occupying 
536  litres,  the  nitrogen  123  litres,  and  the  water  vapour 
(reduced  volume)  324  litres. 

2.  This  being  granted,  the  total  combustion  by  ammonium 
nitrate  corresponds  to  the  formula — 

2[C«H,„(NO3H)„0,]  -I-  41>r03NH,  =  48C0i  +  lllHaO  +  52Na 

Or  1G40  grms.  of  nitrate  for  1143  of  gun-cotton  ;  in  all,  2783  grms. 
The  substance,  then,  contains  iu  1  kgm.  589  grnia  of  nitrate 
and  411  grms.  of  gun-cotton,  all  the  products  being  supposed 
dry  and  free  from  fixed  asli.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  used  60  parts 
of  nitrate  to  40  parts  of  gun-cotton.  The  substances  were 
triturated  together,  24  parts  of  water  having  been  previously 
added  to  the  gun-cotton,  then  tho  whole  dried  at  GO  .  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  yielded  only 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  these  two  gases  being  in  the  ratio 
of  54  :  46  volumes ;  the  difference  Iwtween  which  and  the 
theoretical    figures,  or    62  :  48,   corresponding  to   the   slight 
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deviation  of  the  compoaition  employed  from  the  composition  in 
equivalents. 

In  a  miss-fire,  on  the  contrary,  combustion  ceases  to  be  total. 
The  authors,  for  instance,  have  observed,  out  of  100  volumes  of 
gas— 

NO 2»-6 


3.  The  fuat  liberated  by  the  total  and  regular  reaction 
amounts,  according  to  the  calculation,  to  3678  Cal.  (water 
liquid),  3117-5  Cal.  (water  gaseous) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  1321  Cal. 
(water  liquid),  or  1120  Cal.  (water  gaseous).  Sarrau  and  Vieille 
actually  found  1273  Cal.  (water  liquid)  for  a  composition  con- 
taining only  40  per  cent,  of  gun-cotton  Instead  of  41.  The 
difference  between  the  figure  observed  (1273)  and  the  calculated 
iigure  (about  12S8)  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  experimental 
error. 

4.  The  reduced  vol-umeof  the  gases  =  1116  litres  {water  liquid), 
2399  litres  (water  gaseous);  or,  for  1  kgm.,  401  litres  (water 
liquid),  and  862  litres  (water  gaseous).  Sarrau  and  Vieille 
found  387  litres,  with  the  composition  containing  40  per  cent, 
of  gun-cotton  instead  of  41  per  cent. 

401  atm. 


5.  The   permanent  pressure  = 
reservations. 

6.  The  theoretical  pressure  = 


n,  ^  0  36 


under  the  ordinary 


14900  atm. 


It  is  somewhat  less  than  for  gun-cotton. 
Sarrau  and  Vieille  actually  found,  with  the  composition  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  of  gun-cotton,  and  by  the  crusher  method — 

Density  of  charge  0-2,  P  =  3270  kgm. 
„  „      0-3,  P  =  5320  kgm. 

which  would  make  for  the  density  1,  16358  and  17730;  mean, 
17000  kgm.  appro.\iraately,  a  tigare  which  is  rather  higher  than 
14900.  But  it  is  possible  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the 
half  by  a  more  exact  estimation  of  the  force  of  calibration 
(p.  23> 


§    6.    GUN-COTTOK   AND  POTABSIUM  NiTRATK. 

1.  The  total  combustion  of  gun-cotton  by  potassium  nitrate 
corresponds  to  the  formula — 

10[C3.H4XO3H).,OJ  +  82KNO3  =  199COa  +  41K,C0j  + 
146HaO  -I-  9fiN^ 
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Note  further  that  during  oooling  the  potassium  carbonate  is 
charged  into  bicarbouate,  which  gives  fiually — 

I58CO3  +  82KHCO3  +  IO4H3O  +  96Na. 
Or828grms.  of  nitrate  for  1143  grras.  of  gun-cotton;  in  all,  1971 
gnus.     The  substance  contains,  therefore,  for  1  kgm.,  420  grina. 
of  nitrate  and  580  grms.  of  gun-cotton. 

2.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  operated  with  equal  weights,  to  assure 
total  combustion.  These  proportions  correspond  practically 
with — 

6[CmH«(N03H)uOJ  +  68KNO3  =  llOCOa  +  34K,C03  + 
87HjO  +  470  +  ti7Na 
or  after  cooling — 

76COa  4-  68KHCO3  +  SaHaO  +  67^3  +  470. 

The  authors  have  found,  with  high  densities  of  charge  (0"3  and 

05),  that  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in 

the  following  ratios  of  volume,  is  obtained — 

52-3 ;  371 ;  107. 

The  formula  givea—     64'9  ;  334;  117. 

The  difference  shows  that  there  probably  exists  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrite.  With  low  densities  of  charge  (0023)  the 
relative  proportion  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  increases  (59'5), 
nitrogen  dinnnishea  (33"8),  oxygen  disappears,  and  carbonic 
oxide  (S"©)  and  hydrogen  (1-8)  are  obtained;  the  nitrite  is 
necessarily  here  present  in  a  considerable  quantity.  Lastly, 
in  a  combuafcion  experiment  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  a 
condition  comparable  to  a  miss-fire,  the  authors  obtained  for 
100  vol.— 

NO S63 

00 29-5 

CO, 29K) 


3.  We  shall  give  the  calculations  for  the  proportions  (1)  and 
(2),  which  correspond  to  total  combustion.  Equation  (1) 
represents  an  exact  combustion,  without  excess  of  oxygen ; 
giving  rise  to  a  liberation  of  1606  Cal.  (initial  formation  of 
neutral  carbonate  and  gaseous  water),  or  of  1766  Cal.  (bicar- 
bonate, liquid  water)  ; '  or  for  1  kgm.  of  the  substance,  815  Cal. 
or  891  Cal.  Note  that  each  molecule  of  liquefied  water  HjO 
increases  the  heat  by  +  10  Cal.  Kach  equivalent  of  carbonate 
changed  into  bicarbonate — 

KjCOa  +  COaHaO  Uquid  =  2KHCOs. 
further  increases  the  heat  by  -f  124  Cal.     If  the  water  were 
gaseous  to  commence  with,  the  increase  would  be  -f-  17"4  Cal. 
Equation  (2)  represents  a  combustion  with  excess  of  nitrate  and 

*  Neglecting  the  dissolving  acdon  of  tixis  vnler  on  the  salt. 
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consequently  of  oxygen.  It  corresponds  to  a  liberation  of 
2240  CaL  (carbonate,  gaaeous  water),  or  2560  Cal.  (bicarbonate, 
liquid  water).  Or  for  1  kgin.  of  the  substance,  980  Cal,  or 
1120  Cttl.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  954  Cal.  for  a  substance 
of  this  order ;  but,  in  reality,  the  combustion  in  their  experiment 
did  not  give  rise  either  to  the  total  tlustruction  of  the  nitrate,  or. 
probably,  to  the  integral  and  immediate  change  of  the  carbonate 
into  bicarbonate. 

4.  The  volume  of  the  reduced  gases  will  be,  according  to 
equation  (1),  1062'5  litres  (carbonate  and  gaseous  water)  or  728 
litres  (bicarbonate  and  liquid  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm..  475  litres 
or  271  litres. 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  only  196  litr^ ;  a  figure  which  is 
too  low,  for  the  reasons  given  above, 

5.  Owing  to  these  considerable  differences  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  raal  equation,  it  appears  useless  to  calculate 
the  theoretical  pressure  of  this  powder.  We  will  only  mention 
that  Sarrau  and  VieiHe  found,  by  the  crusher  process,  operating 
on  the  product  containing  an  excess  of  nitre — 


DauaUj  of  cliM|t. 

0-20... 

0-30... 

n-40... 

0-50... 


1315  kgm. 
3100     „ 
4900     „ 
5520      .. 


values  which  are  nearly  the  half  of  those  given  by  pure  gun- 
cotton  or  the  same  mixed  with  ammonium  nitrate. 

6.  This  is,  moreover,  what  theory  would  enable  us  to  fore- 
see in  a  general  way. 

In  fact,  1  kgm.  of  gun-cotton,  decomposed  under  a  high 
pressure,  develops  859  litres  and  produces  1020  Cal.  (water 
gaseous).  On  the  other  baud,  1  kgm.  of  gun-colt'Ou  mixed  with 
ammonitim  nitrate  develops  862  litres  and  produces  1120  CaL 
(water  gaseous).  Whilst  1  kgm.  of  gun-cotton  mLxed  with  potas- 
sium nitrate  can  only  develop  475  litres  and  produce  980  Cal. 

Tlie  volume  of  the  gases  with  the  latter  mixture  is  therefore 
nearly  half  that  produced  by  the  two  other  substances,  the  heat 
being  slightly  leas.  Consequently  the  pressures  will  fall  to 
about  the  half  for  the  same  density  of  charge.  Dissociation, 
moreover,  will  intervene  to  lower  the  initial  pressure  and 
moderate  the  fall  of  the  successive  pressnree. 

7.  On  the  whole,  theory  does  not  show  that  tlie  addition  of 
potassium  nitrate  to  gun-cotton,  which  Is  rather  inconvenient 
to  realise  in  practice,  otlers  any  very  great  advantages,  except 
in  the  way  of  economising  the  i;uu-cottuu,  rendering  expansion 
less  abrupt  and  suppressing  the  carbonic  oxide.  The  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  similar  mixtures  formed  of 
various  nitrocellnloses  impregnated  with  potassium  nitrate 
aeem  to  point  to  this  couclusiuu. 
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SCHULTZE^  POWDEB. 

8.  The  Favereham  "Cotton  Powder"  consists  of  a.  mixture  of 
equal  weif;;ht3  of  gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate.     Gun<cotton 

may  also  be  mixed  with  sodium  nitrate,  the  hygroscopic  pro- 

SertiBs  of  which  lessen  the  risk  of  infliunmation.  But  special 
etonatora  mnat  then  be  employed.  The  relations  by  weight  of 
total  combustion  would  be  51*6  of  gun-cotton  to  48-4  of  barium 
nitrate.  The  heat  liberated  is  practically  the  same  (pp.  4 
and  134)  as  for  an  equivalent  weight  of  pobissium  nitrate ;  but 
the  barium  nitrate  mixture  weighs  2223  gnns.  instead  of  1971 
gnus.,  or  one-eighth  more. 

The  volume  of  the  gases  gives  rise  to  the  same  relations,  this 
volume  being  identical  for  equivalent  weights  (provided  only 
the  carbonate  be  neutral),  but  less  at  equal  weights. 

9.  Schultze's  powder,  made  from  nitrated  wood  meal,  will  now 
be  considered. 

It  is  prepared  from  wood  reduced  to  small  grains,  which  are 
freed  from  resinous,  nitrogenous,  and  incrusting  matters  by  the 
following  treatments.  It  is  boiled  for  aix  to  eight  hours  with 
Sodium  carbonate ;  washed,  dried,  and  treated  successively  by 
steam,  cold  water,  bleaching  powder ;  then  16  parts  of  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  of  J '50  apecifio  gravity,  with  twice  its  volume  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  allowed  to  react  for  from  two  to 
three  hours.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a  substance  nearly  related 
by  its  composition  to  heptanitroeellulose— 

C«Hm(K03H),0,3.» 
In  reality  it  is  a  mixture  of  several  unequally  nitrified  products. 
It  is  washed  in  cold  water,  then  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  This  done,  the  substance  is  steeped  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  or  barium  nitrate,  pure  or  mixed,  and 
dried  at  46^  The  nitrate  and  the  Ugneous  grains,  which  are 
impregnated  beforehand  with  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  can 
again  be  incorporated  under  light  edge  runners.  The  com- 
position of  the  final  substance  varies  with  the  amount  of  the 
nitrates.    The  following  is  the  result  of  some  of  the  analyses : — 

Nitrocellulose  soluble  in  alcohol  ether       13*1  \      t^^ 
„       insoluble  „         „  44-9/      ^^ 

Foreign  matteni  ioluble  In  alcahnl        

PotaBBiiim  nitrate  

Barium  nitrate 

Water     


E  Another  sampl 
Nitrocelltilow 
Barium  nitrate    . 
PotA&sium  Ditmte 
Water     ... 
'  On 


One  grm.  piodocM  16G  cc.  of  nitric  oxide  by  SchlaKsing'B  prooaKi. 
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The  latter  had  as  gravimetric  density,  0"416. 
Density  taken  with  mercury,  0'944. 

The  substance  gave  7300  granules  to  the  gramme.  It  is  ad 
sensitive  to  shock  as  black  powder,  keeps  well,  decomposes 
towards  174*.     It  gives  a  lij^ht  smoke  which  dissipates  rapidly. 

This  powder  has  been  much  used  for  sporting  purposes. 


§  7.  Gun-cotton  and  Chloratb. 

1.  Some  data  may  now  be  given  regarding  this  mixture,  the  om 
of  which,  however,  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  dangerooB 
character  of  the  chlorate  powders. 

2.  The  complete  combustion  corresponds  with  the  following 
equations : — 

6[C«H,(NO,H)uO,]  +  41KC10,  =  144C0,  +  87H,0  +  33N, 

+  41JCC1. 
It  corresponds  to  the  proportions,  1143  grms.  of  gun-cotton  and 
838  grms.  of  chlorate ;  in  all,  1981  grins. ;  or,  for  1  kgra.  of  the 
mixture,  577  grms.  of  gun-cotton  and  423  grms.  of  chlorate. 

3.  It  liberates  2708  CaL,  the  water  being  liqnid/  and  2563 
Cal.,  the  water  being  gaseous;  or,  for  1  kgm,,  1367  Cal.  (water 
liquid),  or  1294  Cal.  (water  gaseous),  figures  which  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  for  pure  guu-cotton,  but  the  volume  of 
the  gases  is  far  less. 

4.  The  volume  of  the  reduced  gases  is  9786  litres  (water 
gaseous),  or  653  litres  (water  liquid) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  484-5  litres 
(gaseous  water),  or  323*5  litres  (liquid  water),  figures  lower  by 
half  than  those  for  pure  gun-cotton.  They  are  likewise  lesa 
than  those  for  gun-cotton  mixed  with  ammonium  nitrate. 

r    »,  .  .    323-5  atm.         .^   ,      ^    , 

5.  The  permanent  pressure  is .^.  , provided  n  be  laiw 

enough  for  the  carbonic  acid  not  to  be  liquefied. 

^    „.      ,  .    ,  .    13175  atm. 

6.  The  theoretical  pressure  is ^  ^^  . 

'  71  —  0-08 

This  namber  is  less  by  a  third  than  that  for  pure  gun-cottoi^ 
and  by  an  eighth  than  that  for  gun-cotton  mixed  with 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  smallness  of  the  gaseous  volume 
would  enable  this  inferiority  to  be  anticipated.  Gnn-cottoD 
mixed  with  potassium  nitrate  would  alone  yield  volumes  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  chloraCed 
gun-cott*m  does  not  present,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strength, 
the  same  advantages  over  the  other  varieties  of  gun-cotton, 
which  have  often  been  attributed  to  tlie  chlorate  powders.  When 
we  add  that  it  is  much  more  sensitive  to  shocks  and  friction, 
and  therefore  much  more  dangerous,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
the  reasons  which  have  led  lo  tlic  use  of  it  being  given  up. 
'  Neglecting  the  acUan  of  this  water  on  the  potassium  chloride. 
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pichio  aac  and  hckates. 

§  1.  Historical. 

THlNlTROPHEyoL,  otherwise  termed  picric  acid,  heated  towards 
300*  decompoaea  with  a  sudden  explosion,  and  its  salts  behave 
in  a  similar  manner.  But  the  decomposition  is  complex,  and 
only  tAkea  place  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  nitro- 
glycerin, when  oxidising  bodies,  such  as  potassium  nitrate  or 
chlorate,  are  added.  It  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
with  the  pure  acids  and  salta,  and  yields  simpler  products. 
Powders  of  various  natures  are  obtained  in  this  way,  some 
having  as  base  picric  acid  and  sodium  nitrate  (Borlinetto 
powders),  others  having  as  base  potassium  picrate  associated 
either  with  potassium  nitrate  (Designolle  powders)  or  chlorate 
(Fontaine  powder);  other  powders  again  having  as  ba«e 
ammonium  picrate  with  potassium  nitrate  (Brugere  powder  and 
Abel  powder).  The  chlorate  powder  has  been  proposed  for 
torpedoes  only,  it  being  very  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  powders  formed  with  the  nitrates  can  be  employed  in  fire- 
arms, especially  ammonium  picrate  powder,  which  has  of  lat« 
been  gruatly  studied  in  Fi-ance.  We  shall  successively  examine 
the  picric  acid,  potassium  picrate,  and  ammonium  picrate 
powders. 

§  2.  PiCBic  Acid. 

1.  Picric  acid  is  a  yellow  body,  in  laminated  and  friable 
crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste,  very  stable  in  itself,  not  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  other  solvents. 

When  heated  it  melts,  and  can  even  be  sublimed  when 
very  small  quantities  are  operated  upon.  But  if  the  quantity 
be  at  all  considerable,  or  the  acid  be  suddenly  heated,  it  explodes 
very  violently.  This  property  has  occasioned  serious  accidents. 
For  instance,  it  has  happened  that  experimenters  have  been 
injured  by  throwing  powdered  picric  acid  into  a  furnace  from  a 
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flask  to  show  ita  explosion,  the  latter  having  been  propagated 
backward.^  alung  the  trail  of  dual  up  to  the  principal  mass. 

2.  The  formula  for  picric  acid  is  C^3(NOa)30,  its  equivalent 
229. 

3.  It«  beat  of  formation  £rom  the  elements  (p.  277) — 

C,  (diamond)  +  H,  +  N,  +  0,  =  C^H^NjO,  +  491. 

This  body  hardly  contains  more  than  half  the  oxygen  neceaaarjr 
for  ilB  complete  combustion. 

4.  Its  heat  of  total  combustion  by  free  oxygen — 

2[C,H,(NOa)aO]  +  Ou  -  12C0,  +  3H„  +  3Nj. 

is  equal  to  +  618-4  CaL  (water  liquid),  according  to  the  results 
of  tie  experimenta  of  Sarrau  and  Vieille. 

5.  The  equation  representing  ita  explosive  decomposition  has 
not  been  studied.     Admitting  provisionally  the  following — 

2[CeH3(NO,)aO]  =  SCO,  +  SCO  +  C  +  6H  +  6N. 

the  heat  liberated  would  be  +  130-6  Gal.,  or  570  CaL  per 
kilogramme. 

6.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  would  be  190  litres  per 
equivalent,  or  829  litres  per  kilogramme. 

-   ™  .    „  ......  829atra.  .     „ 

7.  This  ngure  divided  by  n,  or ,  practically  represents 

n 

the  permanent  preesure,  owing  to  the  small  volume  occupied  by 
the  carbon,  with  the  usual  exception  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

,     ,       .       ,         .    .  10942  atm.      „ 

8.  Lastly,  toe    theoretical  pressure  s= .      These 

n 

values  are  only  given  with  all  due  reserve. 

9.  To  obtain  a  total  combustion  of  picric  acid,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  complementary  oxidising  agent — nitrate,  clilorate, 
etc.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  instance,  to  mix  picric  acid 
(10  parts)  with  sodium  nitrate  (10  parts)  and  potassium 
bicliromate  (8'3  parts).  These  proportions  would  furnish  a 
third  of  oxygen  in  excess  of  the  necessary  proportion. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  powder  has  ever  been  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  or  kept.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  bcfdies  of  this  nature  can  only  be  executed  without  danger 
on  the  condition  of  wetting  the  pulverised  substances  before 
incorporating  them  under  the  millstone  or  otherwise.  Now, 
as  soon  as  water  intervenes,  the  picric  acid  displaces  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrates,  even  in  the  cold,  and  this  volatile  acid  dis- 
appears wholly  or  partly  during  the  drying  in  the  stove.  This 
circumstance  hardly  permits  of  employing  free  picric  acid  in 
the  manufacture  of  powders. 

An  analogoiis  reaction  renders  ita  mixture  with  potassium 
chlorate  particularly  dangerous. 
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§  3.  PicBATK  Potassium. 

1.  Potassium  picrate, 

CeHjKCNOaO. 

crystallisea  in  long  orango-yoUow  needles,  very  slightly  voluble 
in  water. 

2.  It  explodes,  when  heated  above  300",  much  more  violently 
than  picric  acid.  It  also  explodes  by  contact  with  an  ignited 
body,  wMch  renders  it  still  more  dangcroos  than  black  powder. 
In  the  dry  state  its  &ne  and  light  dust  takes  fire  at  a  distance, 
and  may  cause  the  whole  mass  from  which  it  emanates  to 
explode.  Operators  iiave  been  wounded  in  public  lectures  by 
tlirowing  upon  lighted  coals  potasaium  picrato  contained  in  a 
flask.  This  kind  of  accident  is  even  more  to  be  feared  with 
potassium  picrate  than  with  picric  acid.  The  catastrophe  in 
the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne  (1869)  appears  due  to  this  property. 
Potassium  picrate  ia  sensitive  to  shock,  and  even  much  more  so 
than  picric  acid.  The  addition  of  15  per  cent  of  water  deprives 
it  of  this  sensitiveness.  Potassium  picrate  does  not  contain, 
enough  oxygen  to  produce  complete  combustion.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  mixing  it  with  potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate. 

3.  Its  equivalent  is  267. 

4.  Its  heat  of  formation  from  the  elements — 

C,  (diamond)  +  H,  +  K  +  N3  +  O,  =  CeHaK(N0,)30, 

is  equal  to  +  117"5  Cal.,  according  to  the  data  of  Sarrau  and 
Vieille. 

5.  The  heat  of  total  combustion  by  free  oxygen — 

2[C,HaK(NOa)30]  +  Ou  =  2KHCO3  lOCO,  +  HaO  +  6N, 
amounts  to  6197  CaL  (potassium  bicarbonate  and  liquid 
water).  The  explosive  decomposition  of  potassium  picrate 
yields  products  which  vary  with  the  conditions,  as  is  generally 
speaking  the  case  with  bodies  which  do  not  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  produce  complete  combustion  (p.  7). 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  have  studied  this  decomposition  minutely. 
The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  tliem,^  with  various 
[densities  of  charge,  per  100  vols. — 


HCy 

CO, 

CO 

cu. 

H       

N       

Volume  of  gases  disengaged  per  1  kgm.,    574-1,     557'9. 

*  '*  Compt««  r«nduf>  den  §^ancea  de  I'Acad^mie  dee  ScieDces,"  torn,  xciii.  p.  6, 
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6.  The  solid  residnnm  is  formed  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
cyanide,  with  a  trace  of  carbon.  The  proportion  of  potassium 
changed  to  cyanide,  in  100  parts,  amounted  respectively  to  298, 
34'7,  24*3.  At  the  density  05,  the  reaction  approximates  Co 
the  following  formula : — 

16C,H3K(NOa)sO  =  4KCN  +  eKjCO,  +  21C0,  +  52CO  + 
44N  +  6CH^  +  8H  +  7C. 

It  tends  towards  4CH|  +  5C ;  that  is  to  say,  the  methane  ia 
formed  in  an  increasing  quantity,  according  as  the  density 
augments.  On  the  contrary,  the  methane  tends  to  disappears 
for  low  densities. 

7.  Heat  of  dwompoeition.  The  formula  given  above  would 
correspond  to  +  208*4  Cal.  for  1  equiv.  of  piorate  decompoaed^ 
or  781-2  Cal.  for  1  kgra. 

8.  Volume  of  thr  gajtf.it.  It  would  yield  146*5  litres  (re- 
duced volume)  of  gases  per  equiv.,  or  549  litres  for  1  kgm. 

o  ™    ,v        .-    ,  5600  atm. 

9.  The  theoretical  pressure  =  -  — r — 7. 

'  Tt  -  0-14 

Sarrau  and  Vieille  found  6700  kgm.  at  low  densities  of 
ohsTge,  such  as  0*023. 

It  has  been  seen  that  for  high  densities  the  gaseous  volume 

found  tends  to  approach  the  theoretical  figure.     Now,  at  these 

P 
high  densities  the  ratio  —  has  been  found  by  the  same  authors 
n 

at  nearly  12,000   kgm.,  a   figure  which  should  be  corrected 

according  to  their  receut  experiments  (p.  23J.    These  point  ,to 

about  the  half,  or   GGOO   kgm.,  a  value    near  the   theoretical 

figure,  which  would  correapond,  for  n  ==  \,  to  6700  kgm.     It 

will  further  be  seen  that  it  is  greatly  lower  than  the  pressures 

developed  by  nitroglycerin,  or  by  gun-cotton,  for  the   same 

density  of  charge  (p.  425).     This  is,  in  fact,  as  it  should  be, 

according  to  theory,  the  heat  liberated  being  less,  weight  for 

weight,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the  gases. 

Potassium  picrate,  therefore,  does  not  offer  the  advantages 

which  had  been  anticipated  from  it  at  first,  from  the  abruptness 

of  its  explosive  effects. 


§  4.  Potassium  Picra.te  with  Nitrate. 

1.  The  total  combustion  of  potassium  picrate  by  potassium 
nitrate  corresponds  to  the  following  formula : — 

6C^aK(N03)aO  +  13KN03  =  9K,C0,  -|-  2100,  +  5H,0 
+  28N.' 

2.  The  total  weight  of  the  substance  in  equivalents  is  267 
gnns.  of  picrate  and  2G3  grms.  of  nitrate ;  in  all,  530  grms.     For 

*  The  slow  formation  of  2  eqalr.  of  bicarbonate  is  here  a^locted. 
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1  kgm.  both  bodies  are  nearly  in  equal  weights,  504  grras.  of 
picrate  to  496  grms.  of  nitrate.  This  composition  is  that  of 
torpedo  powders. 

3.  The  heat  liberated  amounts  to  +  5380  Cal, (water  liquid), 
or  +  5282  CaL  (water  gaseous);  or,  for  1  kgm.,  1015  CaL,  or 
997  CaL 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  tho  gases  ^  170  litres  (water 
gaseous),  or  116  litres  (liquid  water  and  bicarbonabe) ;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  32G  litres,  or  246  litres. 

C320  atm. 


5.  The  theoretical  pressure  is 


it  does  not  greatly 


n  -  0-21 
differ  from  the  value  for  pure  potassium  picrate. 

6.  The  potassium  picrate  powders  proposed  for  cannons  and 
guns  have  a  diflerent  composition.  The  amount  of  picrate  has 
been  diminished  in  order  to  reduce  its  shattering  properties,  and 
it  has  been  replaced  by  carbon  ;  for  cannons,  9  parte  by  weight 
of  picrate,  80  of  nitre ;  for  guns,  23  ports  of  picrate,  69  of  nitre, 
8  of  carbon,  etc. 


§  5.  Potassium  Picrate  with  Chlorate. 

1.  The  total  combustion  of  potassium  picrate  by  potassium 
chlorate  corresponds  to  the  fonnula — 

6C^3K(NOj>sO  +  ISKaOa  =  3E3CO3  +  33CO,  +  6H3O  + 
18N  +  13KCI, 
or  rather 

6KHCO3  +  SOCOa  +  3H3O  +  18N  +  13KCL 

2.  The  equivalent  weight  is  267  grms.  of  picrate  to  2657  of 
chlorate ;  in  all,  5327  grms. 

For  1  kgm.,  502  grms.  of  picrate  and  498  grms.  of  chlorate ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  equal  weights.  The  composition  is,  more- 
over, very  nearly  the  same  by  weight  for  the  nitrated  and  the 
chlorated  powders,  owing  bo  a  numerical  coincidence  in  tho 
equivalents. 

3.  The  heat  liberated  will  be  622*2  Cal.  (gaseous  water  and 
carbonate),  or  647'6  (liquid  water  and  bicarbonate) ;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  1168  Cal.,  or  1214  Cal. 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases,  178"6  litres  (gaseous 
water),  or  14-5  litres  (liquid  water,  bicarbonate) ;  or,  for  3  kgm., 
335  litres,  or  272  litres. 

6.   The   permanent   pressure  = ^^,   with   the   usuel 

exception. 

8200  atm. 
pressure; 


6.    The  theoretical 


is  about  a  third 


n  "  0-21 

reater  than  that  of  nitrated  picrate  and  that  of  pure  picrate. 
ut  it  hardly  readies  half  of  that  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton. 

2h 
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Heoce  it  will  be  aeen  that  "  cUorated  "  picrate  does  not  bear 
out,  by  an  exceptional  strength,  the  hopes  which  the  vivacity 
of  it«  explosion  had  given  me  to  at  the  outset  It  therefore 
does  not  compensate  in  this  direction  for  the  coDaiderable 
dangers  which  result  ^m  its  great  aensitivenras  to  shock, 
Miction,  and  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  easy  propagation  of 
tha  latter  by  dust  trails.  Ita  use,  therefore,  seems  to  be  almost 
abandoned. 

I  6.  Ahvoktoic  Picratx. 

1.  This  is  an  orange-yellow  aalt^  in  needles,  less  hard  than 
potassium  picrata  It  is  far  less  sensitive  to  shock.  Ignited  in 
the  open  air  it  bums  like  a  resin,  with  a  srooky  flame.  It  has 
been  used  in  pyrotechny  as  a  fusing  subsumca  However, 
when  burnt  at  a  high  density  of  charge,  or  in  a  confined  space, 
from  which  the  gases  only  escape  by  a  small  orifice,  its  com- 
bustion may  change  into  detonation. 

2.  Ita  formula  is— 

C.H,(NH,)(NO0,O; 
its  equivalent,  246. 

3.  ItB  heat  of  formation  from  the  elements — 

C,  +  H,  +  N.  +  0,  =  C,H.N,0„ 

is  equal  to  +  801  CaL  ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  326  Cal. 

4.  Its  total  combustion  needs  an  excess  of  oxygen— 

C,H,N»0:  +  Og  =  6C0a  +  3H,0  +  2N,. 

and   liberates  +  6904  Cal.   (liquid    water),  or    +  660'4   Cal. 
(gaseona  water). 

5.  The  equation  of  the  explosive  decomposition  has  not  been 
studied. 

6.  Only  the  combustion  by  a  combustive  agent,  such  as 
potassium  nitrate,  will  be  examined — 

6C.H,NA  +  I6KNO3  =  8K,C0a  +  22CO,  +  15H,0  +  36N, 
or 

I6KHCO3  +  14C0a  +  7H3O  +  36N 
after  cooling. 

The  total  weight  ia  here  569-5  grms.  per  1  kgm. ;  viz.,  568 
grms.  of  saltpetre  and  432  grms,  of  picrate. 

The  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  "  nitrated  "  ammo- 
nium picrate  amounts  to  +  701  CaL  (liquid  water,  bicarbonate), 
or  to  +  631-5  CaL  (gaseous  water);  or,  per  1  kgm.,  1231  Cal..  or 
1109  CaL 

7.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  =  245-5  litres  (gaseous 
water),  or  174  litres  (liquid  water,  bicarbonate),  which  makes 
per  1  kgm.  431  litres,  or  305  litres. 


i 
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le   permanent  pressure 


305  atm. 


»  «  017 


with  the  usual 


9050  atm. 


exception. 

9.  The  theoretical  pressure  = 

n  -  017 

It  is  higher  than  that  of  potassium  picrate,  whether  pure  or 
mixed  wilh  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate. 

10.  The  Bnigere  powder  is,  in  fact,  formed  of  ammonium 
picrate  and  potassium  nitrate.  It  contains  54  parts  of  picrate 
and  46  of  saltpetre.  Here  combustion  is  not  total,  and  the  true 
reaction  is  therefore  imperfectly  known. 

This  powder  is  only  slightly  hygroscopic :  it  is  stable,  and 
makes  little  smoke.  Its  strength  ia  double  that  of  black  powder 
weight  for  weij^ht. 

11.  On  account  of  its  fusing  properties,  ammonium  picrate 
can  also  be  employed  in  fireworks. 

For  example,  this  salt  mixed  with  barium  nitrate  gives  green 
fires. 

n,.. 11^ „•     /Ammonium  picrate         48 

*^P"<'"®P^*'*"lBarium  nitrate 52 

IAmmoninm  picrate          ...         .••  25 

Barium  picrate     67 

Sulphur 8 

Mixed  with  strontium  oitrnte  it  gives  red  fires. 

Ammoaium  picrate        64 

StroDtJum  aitrato  46 

None  of  theao  proportious  correspond  to  total  combustion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DUZO   OOMPOUSM  AXD  OTHERS. 
SVMUAXT. 

We  shall  give  in  this  chapter  the  obserratioDB  and  calculatioi 
relative  to  various  explosive  compounds,  such  as  merci 
fulminate  and  diazobenzeoe  nitrate,  both  belonging  to 
group  of  diazo  compoands,  the  acid  mixtures  formed  of  nitric 
acid  associated  with  an  orzanic  compound,  which  is  generally 
already  nitrified,  the  perchloric  ethers  and  mercury  and  silver 
oxalates.  This  list  might  be  made  much  longer  in  theory  (see 
p.  368  and  the  following),  but  experimental  data  and  practical^ 
applications  wonld  be  wanting. 


§  2.  Mebcthy  Fulminate. 


^ 


1.  The  analysis  and  mode  of  decomposition  of  this  body  have 
been  given  (p.  297) —  ^ 

CjNaHgO,  =  2C0  +  Hg  =  N»  ' 

2.  This  reaction  liberates  +  1I4'5  CaL  at  constant  pressure 
for  284  grraa  ;  the  mercurj'  beiug  supposed  gaseous,  4-  99' I  Cal.; 
or,  for  1  kgm.,  463  CaL  or  349  Cal. 

3.  The  formation  from  the  elements  absorbs  ~  62*9  CaL  tot 
284  grm.,  or  -  221'5  CaL  for  1  kgm. 

4  The  total  combustion  by  free  uxygen — 

C,NaHgO,  +  Oa  =  2C0,  +  Hg  +  N^  Uberates  +  2509  CaL, 

or,  the  mercury  being  gaseous,  +  235"5  CaL 

6.  The  density  is  equal  to  443. 

6.  Pure  fulminate  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length 
time.    Water  does  not  affect  it     It  explodes  at  187*,  and 
on  contact  with  an  ignited  body. 

It  is  very  sensitive  to  shock  and  friction,  even  that  of  vc 
upon  wood.     When  used  in  a  cannon,  it  bursts  it,  without 
projectile  having  time  to  displace  itselt     However,  it  may 
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employed  for  dischai^ing  bullets  in  saloon  arms.  If  placed  in 
a  shell,  and  the  latter  can  be  projected  by  the  aid  of  some 
artifice  of  progressive  expansion,  the  shell  bursts  at  the  striking 
point,  owing  to  the  shock  and  beating  resulting  from  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  projectile.  A  hollow  projectile  is  broken  by 
fulminate  into  a  multitude  of  small  fragments,  much  more 
numerous  than  those  produced  by  powder,  but  which  are  not  as 
widely  scattered. 

Its  inflammation  is  so  sudden  that  it  scatters  black  powder 
on  which  it  is  plaood  without  ignititag  it ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
place  it  in  an  envelope,  however  weak,  for  ignition  to  take 
place.  The  more  resisting  the  envelope  the  more  violent  is  the 
shock,  a  circumstance  whjch  plays  an  important  part  in  caps 
and  detonators. 

The  presence  of  30  per  cent  of  water  prevents  the  decom- 
position of  finely  powdered  fulminate  by  friction  or  shock. 
With  10  per  cent  of  water,  it  decomposes  without  explosion ; 
with  5  per  cent.,  tke  explosion  does  not  extend  beyond  the  part 
struck.  But  these  results  are  only  strictly  true  for  small 
quantities  of  the  substance,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  them. 

Moist  fulminatti  aluwly  decomposes  on  contact  with,  the 
oxidisable  metals. 

7.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  decom- 
position is  6696  litres  per  284  grms., or  235'G  litres  per  1  kgm. 

If  the  mercury  be  supposed  in  the  gaseous  state,  at  a  suitable 
temperature  t,  we  shall  have  89*28  litres  (I  +  at)  per  1  equiv., 
or  per  1  kgm.,  3141  litres  (1  +  at). 

235-6  atm. 

8.  The  permaueut  pressore  =  ivn^' 

^    ™      ,          -    ,                     6280  atm. 
y.  The  theoretical  pressure  =*   — • 

n 

The  experiments  which  the  author  made  with  the  crusher,  in 
common  with  M.  Vieille,  gave — 

Density  of  charge 


0-1 
0-2 
0-8 


480  kgm. 
1730    „ 
2700    „ 


We  should,  therefore,  have  for  high  densities  about 


DOOOatm. 


n 


But  these  figures  should  be  reduced,  in  accordance  with  a  more 
exact  estimation  of  the  force  of  calibration  (see  p.  23).  The 
corrected  calculation  giv&s  results  very  closely  agreeing  with 
theory  (p.  27),  and  leads    to    a  specific  pressure    equal   to 

sizi,    At  the  density  443,  that  is  to  say,  the  fulminate 

exploding  in   its    own   volume,   we    should    have,  therefore, 
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28,750  kgm.  according  to  the  theoretical  formula,  or  27.470  kgm. 
aooording  to  the  indications  of  the  cnuher — values  higher  than 
those  of  all  known  explosives.  In  fact,  nitroglycerio  gave  only 
12,376  kgm.,  and  gun-cotton  9825  kgm. 

It  is  the  immensity  of  this  pressure,  combined  with  its  sudden 
development,  which  explains  the  pert  played  by  mercury 
fulminate  as  priming. 

Stiver  fulminate  presents  very  similar  properties ;  but  it  is 
much  more  sensitive,  and  therefore  more  dangerous. 


5  3.  MBBCUBT  FuiiWINATK   MrXED  Wmi  NiTHATl. 

1.  Suppose,  now,  rmrcttry  fulminate  mixed  wih  poUusiwit 
nUrait,  tlie  mixture  corresponds  to  the  formula — 

eCNAHg+SKNOs; 

that  in  to  say.  284  grms.  of  fulminate  to  84*2  of  saltpetre ;  in 
all,  368*2  grms.  Or  for  1  kgm.  of  the  mixture,  229  grma.  of 
saltpetre  and  771  grms.  of  fulminate. 

In  practice  a  third  of  saltpetre,  that  is,  an  excess,  is  em- 
ployed.   Antimouy  and  lead  sulphides  are  also  added. 

2.  The  heat  liberated  is  +  224  Cal,  the  mercury  liquid ; 
4-  2096  Cal.,  the  mercury  gaseous ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  +  609  CaL 
or  +  567  CaL 

3.  The  reduce<l  volume  of  the  gases  =  64*9  litres,  or  (caseous 
mercury)  872  litres  for  1  equiv. ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  176  utres  or 
257  litres. 

4.  The  permanent  pressure  = -r-r^,  with  the  usual  re*. 

TO  —  0'12  I 

servation. 

c   wu    .X.       .-    X  4380  atm. 

5.  The  theoretical  pressure  =  —    ^  ^^- 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  less  by  about  a  third  than  the^ 
pressure  corresponding  to  pure  fulminate.  Further,  the  presence 
of  the  nitrate  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  inflammation  and  the 
violence  of  the  shock.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  more 
expansion  to  the  flame. 


§  4.  Mebcuey  Fulminate  mixed  with  Chlorate. 

1.  The  reaction  is  the  following  (exact  combustion) — 

aCNjOaHg  +  2KCIO3  =  6CO3  +  3N3  +  3Hg  +  2Ka ; 

that  is  to  say,  284  grms.  of  fulminate  to  81"  of  chlorate ;  in  all, 
3567  grms. ;  or,  for  1  kgm.  of  the  mixture,  223  grms.  of  chlorate 
and  777  grms.  of  fulminate. 

2.  The  heat  liberated  is  +  2582  Cal.  for  1  equivalent,  or 
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+  242-8  CaL  (gaseous  mercury);  or,  for  1  kgm.,  706  Cal.,  or 
663  CaL 

3.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gaaea  =  67  litrea,  or  89*2  litres 
(gaaeoua  mercurj);  ar,  for  1  kgm.,  183  litres,  or  244  litres. 


4  The  permazieat  pressure  = 


183  atm. 
n  -  Oil 


with  the  usual  reserva- 


tun. 

=    in.    .1.        .-1  6830  atm. 

5.  The  theoretical  pressure  = r-TT  • 

*  n-OlI 

It  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  pure  fulminate.  Potas- 
sium chloride  lessens  the  effects  of  the  shock ;  but  potassium 
chlorate  renders  the  mixture  very  sensitive.  Accidents,  there- 
fore, frequently  occur  in  factories  when  this  mixture  is  being 
prepared. 


§  5.  DiAZOBENZEHK  NlTRATlI. 

1.  The  properties  and  analysis  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  its  explosive  decomposition,  have  been  set  forth  (p.  291). 
We  shall  only  repeat  the  following  figures. 

The  formula  is — 

CsH.KjNOgH  =  167  grms. 

2.  The  formation  from  the  elements  absorbs  —  47*4  CaL 

3.  The  total  combustion — 

2C,H.N,N03H  +  230  =  12C0,  +  5HaO  +  6^, 

liberates  +  782'9  CaL  at  conatant  pressure  (liquid  water).  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  effects  of  the  combustion  of 
diazobenzene  by  the  oxidising  bodies.  The  mixture  with  these 
bodies  would,  moreover,  present  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
senaitiveness  of  the  dry  substance  and  its  immediate  decomposi- 
tion by  water. 

4.  The  explosive  decomposition  yields  complex  products, 
which  vary  with  the  conditions.  They  have  been  noticed 
(p.  293). 

5.  Meat  liberated.  The  decomposition  having  been  effected 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  platinum  wire,  at  a  low  density  of 
charge,  it  liberated  4*  114*8  Cal.  at  constant  volume  for  1  equiv., 
or  687-7  CaL  for  1  kgm. 

6.  Gaaeoua  volume.  There  was  produced  at  the  same  time 
1366  litres  of  gas  (reduced  volume)  for  1  equiv.,  or  8177  litrea 
for  1  kgoi. 

«    ™     ,,  .    .  10400  atm.     ,     .    ,  .  . 

7.  The  theoretical  pressure  =  — —  ■  It  is  higher  than 

that  of  the  fulmiuate  at  the  unit  of  weight,  and  approaches  that 
of  the  most  powerful  substances. 


SUaO  GOKF0CXD8  ASD 


&  Utm 


obUned  witli  a 


«r  the  pteMVM.     M.  TiaDe  ai>d 
tlie  fcOmriiig  figvisB : — 


the 


In  th«  Urn,  expeBOKBt  aftde  with  diankeaMae  ■itritr,  tlus 
body  filied  the  wbde  of  the  racant  mtm,  and  die  ated  tnbe 
in«  cracked.  This  pointe  to  local  efleeta^  wfakli  aaj  hare 
tUdithr  aUbcted  the  reraUiL  Hie  iteent  fCSBtfcheB  of  Saoaa 
and  TkOle  on  the  ealibmlMi  af  the  "cniiben''  lead  to 
rednoe  hy  half  the  absolate  value  of  the  tmiaBuica  for  snfaetanees 
haring  so  endden  an  explosk»i,  bot  without  rf^ngii^g  the 
relations. 

lu  &ny  case,  the  pressons  of  diasobesaeDe  nitrate  are  far  hi^wr, 
actnaUy  and  theoreticallj,  fiir  the  aame  density  of  charge  than 
those  developed  by  the  explosion  of  mercury  fulminate.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fulminab^  exploding  in  iu  own  volume  vould 
develop  a  fifir  greater  preestire  (28750  kgnL,  instesd  (tf  7500 
kgm.),  owing  to  its  great  density. 

The  great  actiNity  of  diazobenzene  nitrate,  In  any  esse,  renders 
it  more  dangerous. 


§  6.  Nitric  Acid  associated  wtth  an  Obganic  CoMPotrxD. 

I.  It  baa  been  seen  in  Chapter  III.  (p.  396),  bow  the  li(iue6ed 
oxygenated  ganea,  especially  nitrogen  monoxiile  and  nitric  per- 
oxide, when  mixed  with  combustible  liquids,  form  explosive 
substances  of  a  very  special  character.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  prepare  similar  substances  by  mixing  nitric  acid  with  com- 
bnatiblo  organic  Buhgt'inc^a.  In  case  of  need  the  mixture  may 
bo  made  on  the  spot,  the  ingredients  being  aeporately  conveyed ; 
it  ia  exploded  by  a  fulminate  cap.  TMa  is  the  principle  of 
Sprengers  acid  explusiva  In  practice,  the  suljstances  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  nitric  acid  are  few  in  number,  owing  to  the 
violent  oxidising  action  exerted  by  this  acid  on  the  greater 
tium1>er  of  organic  BiiliBtaiices.  Few  liquids  can  be  uiixed  with 
it  witlioiit  Iwing  attiick&l.  and  the  pastes  formed  by  imbibition 
arc  also  subject  to  reaction. 

In  fact,  only  two  ouxtures  of  this  kind  have  been  employed, 
or  rather,  specially  prepared — the  mixture  of  picric  acid  (solid) 
and  nitric  acid,  which  forms  a  paste  ;  and  the  mixture  of  nitra- 
benzyno  and  the  same  acid,  IxKiies  which  dissolve  each  other 
reciprocally.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  two  already  nitrified 
bodies  which  servo  us  base  to  the  mixtures;  further,  that  the 
second  would   soon   be  transformed  into    crystallised  dinitro* 
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benzene.    We  will  now  give  the  theoretical  calculations  for  the 
combustion  of  these  two  mixtures,  including  d i nitrobenzene. 

§  7.  Nitric  Acn>  and  Picric  Acid. 

1.  The  reaction  corrospoDding  to  total  combustion  is, 
5C,HsCNOj)jO  +  I3HNO3  «  3OCO3  +  l-ilfjO  +  28K. 

2.  The  proportions  by  weight  are,  229  grina  of  picric  acid  to 
164  gnus,  of  nitric  acid  ;  in  all,  393  grmg, ;  or,  per  kilogramme, 
583  grm.  of  picric  acid  and  417  grms.  of  nitric  acid. 

3.  The  heat  liberated  will  be,  for  1  equiv.,  318  CaL  (liquid 
water),  or  290  Cah  (gaseous  water) ;  or,  for  1  l^m.,  809  litres,  or 
738  CaL 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases,  for  1  equiv.,  500  litres,  or 
659  litres. 

5.  The  permanent  pressure  =  —7',  with  the  usual  reser- 

n  —  O'lo 

vation  of  the  limit  of  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

„    ™     .,        ^.    ,  9450 atm. 

0.  Ihe  tneoreticaipreasurc  =  . 

n 

No  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  object  of  directly 

measuring  the  heat,  the  volume  of  the  gases,  or  the  pressure; 

a  remark  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  following  mixtures. 


§  8.  Nitric  Acid  and  Nitbobenzenr 

1.  Tlie  reaction  of  total  combustion  is — 
C«H^Oa  +  SHNOa  =  6C0a  +  5H3O  -f-  6K 

2.  The  proportions  by  weight  are,  123  grms.  nitrobenzene  to 
315  grms.  nitric  acid ;  in  all,  438  grms. ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  719  grms. 
acid  and  281  grms.  nitrobenzene.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tlie  nitrobenzene  is  liquid. 

■  3.  The  heat  liberated  *  will  be,  for  1  eqniv..  415  CaL  (liquid 

'        water),  or  365  CaL  (gaseous  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  947  CaL,  or 
834  Cal. 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases,  for  1  equiv.,  201  litres 
(liquid  water),  373  litres  (gaseous  water) ;  or,  foe  1  kgm.,  459 
litres,  or  714  Utrea. 

_   _,  459  atm.      .  ,    .  , 

5.  The  permanent  pressure  = ^^^^^,  with  the  usual  reser- 


vation. 

6.  The  theoretical  pressure  = 


n  -  0-21' 
10700  atm. 


'  The  previous  aoluUou  of  the  mtrobenwQO  ia  the  acid  U  bore  neglected. 
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§  9.  Kcnoc  Acid  avd  Disii-bubuuhb. 
L  The  reaction  of  total  oombqition  is — 

CH^A  +  4X0^  -  6C0,  +  4H,0  +  3K,. 

2.  The  {oopofftiau  by  wd^t  are.  168  gzma.  of  dinitrobenxeDe 
to  252  gmiLof  acid;  in  all.  420  gnni. ;  or.  for  1  Ittnty  400  grma 
of  dinitrobenzene  and  600  gtma  of  wad.  S0be  that  the 
dinitrobenzece  is  ctyatalUsed. 

3.  The  beat  liberated  will  be.  Tor  1  eqoiT.,  3874  CaL  (liquid 
water),  or  347-4  Cal  (gaaeooa  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  899  CaL, 
or  827  CaL 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases,  for  1  eqoiv.,  201  litres 
(liquid  water),  or  290  Utna  (gsnouB  water) ;  or,  for  1  Icgm^ 
47lf  litres,  or  690  litres. 

-   ^  479  atm. 

5.  The  permanent  pressure  =■ ^r-r-g. 

^    ^       .  ,    ,  10800  atm.       .  .    ,. 

6.  The   theoretical  preaanie  «= ,  with  the 

A 

reservation. 

It  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  nitrobenzene.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  tiie  heat  liberated  and  the  reduced  gaseous  volume 
being  nearly  the  tame  for  equal  weights.  With  picric  acid  the 
difference  is  also  slight  On  the  whole,  all  these  mixtures  are 
very  inferior  in  theory  to  nitroglycerin  or  gun-cotton.  The 
corrosive  properties  of  nitric  acid  must,  moreover,  render 
difficult  the  transport  of  mixtures  made  beforehand.  Lastly^ 
the  stability  of  such  mixtures  is  more  than  doubtful.  Bat  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  can  be  prepared  on  the  spot  and 
ioatautaneously. 


§  10.  Perchlokic  Etocbs. 

1.  The  ethers  of  the  highly  oxygenated  aciHs  are  probably 
explosive,  but  the  only  ones  which  have  so  far  been  prepared 
are  the  perchloric  ethers.  These  are,  in  fact,  eminently  explosive 
bodies.  The  thermal  and  znechamcal  properties  of  methyl- 
percliloric  ether,  the  only  one  corresponding  to  a  total  com- 
bustion among  the  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohols,  will  be  given. 

2.  The  formula  for  methylporchloric  ether  is  the  following : — 

CHa(Cl04H). 

It  corresponds  to  the  equivalent  114*5. 

3.  The  explosive  decomposition  will  be — 

CHa(C104H)  =  CO,  +  HaO  +  HCI  -|-  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  sets  free  an  excess  of  oxygen/ 
nitroglycerin  and  nitromannite. 

4.  The  heat  of  formation  of  methyl  perchloric  ether,  from 
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elements,  may  be  calculated,  granting  '  the  formation  of  this 

ether  from  the  acid  and  alcohol,  both  dilut«. 

CH4O  (dilute)  +  ClO^n  (dilute)  =  CHj(C10,H)  (dilute)  +  K^O 

absorbs  —  2*0  CaL, 
a  value  found  in  general  for  organic  oxacid  ethers,  and  even  for 
nitric  ether  itselt 
We  further  have — 


C  +  H.  +  O  +  water  «=  CH,0  (diasokea) 
a  +  0<  +  H  +  water  =  CIO.H  (.dilute) 
Reaction     


+  64-0 
+  4-9 
-    2-0 


+  66-9 


Supposing  the  solution  of  the  ether  in  the  water  to  have 
liberated  +  20,  the  formation  of  the  pure  ether  then  correeponda 
to  4-  65  Cal. 

Now.  the  formation  of  HaO  produces  +  690.  We  finally 
obtain — 

C  +  H3  +  Ot  +  CI  =  CHiCClO^H)  (dUute)  -  40  CaL, 
approximately. 

5.  The  explosive   decomposition   will  liberate*  +  175   CaL 
(gaseous  water) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  +  1529  Cal. 
,    6.  It  will  produce  78-1  litres,  or,  for  1  kgm.,  682  litres. 

7.  The  permanent  pressure  would  be  calculated  from  this 
figure  if  reaction  did  not  take  place  between  water  and  the 
acid  during  cooling  (see  note). 

^   m..        .    .  17730  atm. 

8.  Theoretical  pressure  = ■ 

n 

9.  From  these  numbers  the  heat  liberated  is  nearly  that  of 
nitroglycerin  (1480  CaL  for  1  kgm.  and  gaseous  water).  The 
gaseous  volume  is  also  nearly  the  same. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  theoretical 
pressure  must  also  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  nitroglycerin. 
We  should  have  a  still  more  powerful  effect  by  muting  3 
equiv.  of  raethylperchloric  ether  with  1  equiv.  of  ethyl  perchloric 
ether,  so  as  to  obtain  an  exact  combustion  of  both  ethers.  On 
the  whole,  the  explosive  properties  of  the  perchloric  ethers 
correspond  to  those  of  nitroglyt^rin  and  the  most  powerful 
substances.  It  is  this  that  has  led  the  author  to  mention  here 
this  class  of  compounds. 

§  11.  Silver  Oxauvtb. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  (p.  366)  that  this  compound  is  explosive, 
and  explodes  by  shock,  or  heating,  towards  130°.  It  is  even  a 
shattering  body. 

'  ECI  and  H,0  being  suppoeed  separated  from  each  other  in  the  guteous 
Btate.  In  re&Iity  there  will  tw  a  partiu]  reaction  during  cooling  with  formatioa 
of  Hydrate  and  corresponding  liberation  of  boaU 
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2.  The  following  reaction — 

C^O,  =  2C0,  +  Agfc 

cefreBponds  to  304  grms.  of  the  substance. 

3.  It  liberates  +  29-5  Cal.  for  1  eqiiiv.,  or  4-  97  Cal.  for  1 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  is  446  litres  for  1  eqtui 
or  114  litres  for  1  kgm. 

5.  The    permaDent    preaaure  = ^:r:;.    with    the 


reservation. 


6.  The  theoretical  pressure 


n-0-06' 
712  atm. 


n  -  0-06' 

This  pressure  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  explosives 
hitherto  examined.  However,  owing  to  the  great  density  of 
the  salt,  it  wuuld  be  uearly  quadrupled,  if  the  latter  exploded 
in  iu  own  volume,  which  accounts  for  the  shatteriug  character 
of  the  compound. 


§  12.  MzBcuBT  Oxalate. 

1.  This   is  a  white,  heavy,  hard   powder,  which   does 
explode  by  shock,  but  which  explodes  feebly  by  heating. 

2.  The  reaction — 

C^gO,=.2CO,+  Hg, 

corresponds  to  288  grms.  of  matter. 

3.  It  liberates  +  17*3  Cal.  per  equivalent  (liquid  mercury] 
or  +  19  Cal.  (gaseous  mercary) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  +  60  Cal., 
6-6  CaL 

4.  The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  is,  for  1  equiv.,  44-6  lil 
(liquid  mercury),  or  669  litres  (gaseous  mercury) ;  or,  for  1  kgm.' 
155  litres,  or  227  litres. 

5.  Tlie  permanent  pressure  =   „  „_'■,  with    the    usi 


n  -  0-05 


reservation. 


300  atm. 

n 


6.  Theoretical  presure  = 

This  pressure  is  very  small  compared  with  the  other  explosii 
substances,  which  explaius  why  mercury  oxalate  explodes 
feebly,  and  wliy  the  mixture  of  mercury  oxalate   with   tl 
fulminate,    which     is    produced    when    the    manufacture 
defective,  greatly  lessens  the  properties  of  the  fulminate. 
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rOWDERS  WITH   A  NITRATE  BASE. 
§1. 

1.  Black  powder  consists  of  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  aulplior, 
and  charcoal.  According  to  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
tliree  ingredienta,  there  is  obtained — service  powder,  in  which  the 
greatest  possible  strength  is  sought  for ;  sporting  poted^,  in 
which  facility  of  inflammation  and  combustion  are  aimed  at ; 
and  blasting  poicdcr,  for  which  the  most  copious  production  of 
gas  is  desired.  Even  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  each 
of  these  powders  vary  with  ditTerent  nations  between  very  wide 
limits. 

Few  substances  have  been  more  studied  than  powders  of 
this  kind,  and  there  is  a  copious  literature  on  this  subject.  It 
is  not  intended  to  give  here  a  detailed  examination  of  them, 
which  may  bo  found  in  a  more  complete  manner  in  the 
"  Treatise "  by  Piobert,  in  the  "  Traite  sur  la  Poudre,  par 
Upmann  et  Meyer"  (traduit  et  augment^  par  Desortiaux),  as 
well  as  the  long  and  important  pamphlets  written  by  Bunsen 
and  Schiackhofi',  Linck,  Karolyi,  and  especially  by  Noble  and 
Abel,  Sarraiij  Vieille,  S6I>ert,  etc.  Here  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  examining  the  various  powders  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  chemical  reactions  developed  by  their  combustion,  as 
well  as  the  }ieat  liberated,  and  the  volume  of  the  gases  pro- 
duced by  these  reactions.  The  results  of  theory  with  those  of 
experiment  will  be  compared,  as  far  as  is  permitted,  by  the 
following  circumstances,  which  are  difficult  to  introduce  into  a 
precise  calculation : — 

IsL  The  charcoal  employed  is  not  pure  carbon.  It  contains 
only  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  t}iis  element,  2  per  cent  of 
hydrogen,  1  or  2  per  cant,  of  ash,  and  15  or  20  per  oent^  of 
oxygen. 

2nd.  Powder  contains  a  little  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which 
varies,  being,  however,  generally  nearly  1  per  cent 
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3rd.  The  mixture  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal  tfi  never 
absolutely  intimate,  and  undergoes  continual  variations  daring 
the  course  of  the  operations. 

4th.  The  combustion  is  never  total,  small  quantities  of  nitre 
and  sulphur  principally  escaping  the  reaction  owing  to  the  lack 
of  homogcneousness.  The  saltpetre  itself,  under  the  influence  of 
the  high  temperature  of  explosion,  tends  at  first  to  yield  the 
nitrites,  then  more  and  mure  stable  compounds  (hyponitrites, 
potassium  peroxide,  etc.)  still  imperfectly  Icnown. 

5th.  The  metallic  vessels  (iron,  copper),  in  which  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  out,  are  attacked,  with  the  formation  of 
metallic  sulphides,  single  and  double  sulphides  resulting  from 
the  association  of  the  former  with  potassium  sulphida  Never- 
theless the  theoretical  calculations,  however  imperfect  their 
relation  to  practical  conditions  may  be,  offer  the  advantage  of 
indicating  the  maximum  limit  of  the  effects  which  we  may 
hope  to  attain,  and  ^e  direction  which  should  be  given  to 
experimental  inquiry  for  this  end.  In  order  to  explain  mtne 
clearly  the  chemical  phenomena,  the  fresh  experiments  will  be 
given  wliich  the  author  has  lately  made  on  various  questions 
relating  to  the  theory  of  the  reactions  developed  during  the 
explosion  of  service  powder,  such  as  the  reactions  between  the 
sulphur,  the  carbon,  their  oxides  and  salts  (§  2).  The  decompo- 
sition by  heat  of  the  alkaline  sulphides  (§  3).  The  decomposi- 
tion by  heat  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  (§  4).  The 
measurement  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  charcoal 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  (§  5). 

These  prtiliminary  notions  having  been  gained,  we  shall 
study  ^ 

lat  Powders  corresponding  to  an  exact  combustion  (§  6). 

2nd.  Powders  with  an  excess  of  combustible,  such  as  service 
powder  properly  so  called,  sporting  and  blaatJng  powder  (§  7). 

3rd.    Powders   formed   of    nitrates    other    than    potaasiom, 
which  are  employed   for   industrial    purposes  in   partici 
coses  (§  8). 


§  2.  BSAOTIONS  BETWEEN  SULFHUR,  CaBBON,  THEIB  OXtDSS 

Salts. 

1.  The  study  of  the  products  of  the  explosion  of  powder  led 
the  author  to  make  some  observations  on  the  reciprocal  actiob 
of  sulphur,  carbon,  their  oxides  and  salts.     The  operations  wer^l 
in  some  cases,  carried  out  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  an^ 
in  others  by  means  of  a  red  heat.     In  both  cases  there  are 
foreign  enei^es  which    intervene    in    the    chemical   actions 
properly  so  called,  energies  developed  by  electricity  or  heating, 
especially  successive  decompositions,  dissociations,  and  changes 
of  molecular  states  (polymerised  carbon  changed  into  gaseon 
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carbon^  gaseotis  sulphur  reduced  to  its  normal  moleciilar  weight, 
instead  of  sulphur  of  triple  density  volatilisal)le  towards  448**). 

It  may  be  first  noted  that  sulphur  burning  in  dry  oxygen 
produces  sulphurous  acid,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proporrion 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  vapour  directed  upon 
charcoal  at  a  red  heat  combines  with  it,  producing  carbon 
sulphide. 

Carbon  burnt  in  oxygen  produces  carbonic  acid,  always 
mixed  with  a  little  carbonic  oxida 

Carbonic  acid  directed  upon  red-hot  charcoal  is  changed  into 
carbonic  oxide ;  but  the  transformation  is  never  complete. 

2.  Decomposition  of  the  sulphurous  gas.  A  series  of  electric 
aparka  decompose  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  sulphur  aud  sulphuric 
acid  (Buff  and  Hoffman) — 

3SO3  ^  2S0a  +  S. 

Operating  in  a  sealed  tube  without  mercury,  with  platinum 
electrodes,  several  hours  are  needed  to  decomposft  the  half  of 
the  gas,  and  decomposition  ceases  at  a  certain  point,  as  was 
observed  by  Deville.  It  does  not  yield  free  oxygen,  but  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  platinum. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  forms  with  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  a  special  viscid  compound,  which,  moreover, 
absorbs  a  certain  c^uantity  of  sulphurous  gas.  This  compound 
is  the  real  medium  of  the  reaction.  Being  inversely  decom- 
posable, the  tension  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  gases  which  it 
gives  off  limits  the  reaction. 

3.  Becrnnposition  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  Carbonic  oxide  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  spark,  or  even  of  a  white  heat,  partly 
decomposes  into  carbon  and  carbonic  acid — 

2C0  =  CO,  +  C. 

But  the  reaction  is  limited  to  a  few  thousandth  parts.  It  was 
found  that  it  takes  place  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  even  at  the 
temperature  of  the  softening  of  glass.  The  carbon  is  deposited 
at  the  point  where  the  porcelain  tube  issues  from  the  furnace, 
and  undergoes  a  lowering  of  temperature,  even  without  having 
recourse  to  the  artifice  of  the  hot  and  cold  tube.  It  may  be 
still  better  shown  by  placing  fragments  of  pumice-stone  in  this 
region  of  the  tube.  A  trace  of  carbonic  acid  produced  at  the 
same  time  may  be  observed  In  the  gases  collected  by  adopting 
certain  precautions. 

Though  so  slight  and  inappreciable,  this  reaction  is,  never- 
theless, of  great  importance;  for  It  intervenes,  together  with  the 
dissociation  of  the  carbonic  gas  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen, 
in  the  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  in  a  great  numb^-  of 
other  reactions,  brought  about  by  heat  We  will  now  place 
sulphur  and  carbon,  whether  free  or  combined,  together. 

4.  SuIpMirous  acid  gas  and  carbon  (baker's  embers  calcined 
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beforehand  for  several  hours  at  a  white  heat,  in  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine,  tlien  cooled  in  a  current  of  nitrogen).  Operating  in  a 
porcelain  tube  at  a  clear  red  heat,  a  gas  was  collected,  formed  of^ 
carbonic  oxide,  carbon  oxysidpbide,  and  diaulphide  in 
following  proportions : — 

4S0a  +  9C  =  6C0  +  2C0S  +  CS,. 

a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  being  sublimed  at  the  same  timi 
All  this  is  intelligible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  caxbon  tool 
the  oxygen, 

SO,  +  2C  =  2C0  +  Sft 

and  that  the  gaaeoua  sulphur,  being  set  free,  combined  for  ii 
own  part  partly  with  the  carbon  and  partly  with  the  carboni 
oxide. 

In  these  experiments  the  carbon  contained  in  the  tube 
becomes  covered  with  a  sort  of  sooty  coating,  and  undergoes  a 
remarkable  disjiggregation,  which  divides  it  into  small  frag- 
ments, according  to  three  rectangular  planes;  phenomena  which 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  dissociation  peculiar  to 
disulphide,  which  is  partly  destroyed  at  the  same  temperatures 
at  which  it  is  fonned  according  to  former  obser^'ations.* 

6.  Carhonie  add  and  tulpkur.  The  experiment  was  carried 
out  at  two  different  temperature^s. 

Ist.  The  sulphur  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbonic  gas  is  passed  through 
it.  This  reaction  has  been  given  as  producing  carbon  oxysul- 
phide.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  author  has  assured  himself 
by  most  careful  tests.  What  may  have  occasioned  tlie  error 
are  the  ti-aces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  even  the 
purified  sulphur  always  liberates  when  heated. 

In  reality,  sulphur  in  a  state  of  ebullition  is  without"act£< 
on  dry  carbonic  gas. 

2nd.  If  carlwnic  gaa  mingled  with  sulphur  vapour  be  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  clear  red  heat,  a  reaction,  very 
slight  it  is  true,  but  unquestionable,  may,  on  the  coutrary,  be 
observed. 

Tims  the  gaa  liberated  contained,  out  of  100  volumes,  2"5  vol 
of  gases  other  than  carbonic  acid,  viz. — 

1  voL  COS ;  1  voL  CO  ;  05  vol.  SO,. 

These  small  quantities  seem  to  be  attributable  not  to  the  acti< 
proper  of  sulphnr  on  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  pi-evions  dissocii, 
tion  of  the  latter  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen ;  a  dissociation" 
which,  moreover,  is  but  slight  under  these  conditions,  but  which 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  which  unites  at  one  and  the  same  time 
"with  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide,  tends  to  render  manifest. 

*  "  AnnalaB  de  Chimie  ot  dc  Physique,"  4'  a^rie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  Ifii 
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6.  Carbonic  add  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  two  gases  were 
mixed  in  equal  voliimes,  passed  into  a  glass  tube,  which  was  then 
sealed.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  of  strong  sparks  the  author 
observed — 


Diminution  of  volume 
SO.  

oo»      

CO  


19  vols. 
31   „ 
30  „ 

20  „ 


Each  of  the  gases  was  decomposed  for  its  own  part  The 
oxygen  resulting  from  the  disaoeiatioii  of  the  caibonic  acid  was 
condensed,  uniting  with  the  sulphurous  acid  under  the  form  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphurous  acid  gas  here  seems  more  stable  than  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected. 

7.  Sulphurous  and  gas  and  carbonic  oxUU.  IsL  The  mixture 
made  in  equal  volumes  waa  slowly  passed  through  a  very  small 
porcelain  tube  at  a  clear  red  heat.    There  was  collected — 


IntcnDwllit*  KH. 

Fliulpa. 

SO,  ... 

...     47voIfl.       ... 

37Toli. 

CX),  ... 

.         ...       9  „ 

20  „ 

CO    ...        . 

.        ...    44  „ 

43  „ 

Sulphur  was  formed.     Neither  carbon  oxysidphide  nor  carbon 
disulphide  waa  present  in  any  considerable  proportion. 
Thus  the  carbonic  oxide  reduced  the  sulphurous  acid  gas — ■ 
2C0  +  SO,  =  2C0a  +  S. 

But  the   reduction   remained   incomplete,  as  the  experiment 
made  with  carbonic  acid  permitted  of  foreseeing. 

2nd.  Two  vols,  of  carbonic  oxide  and  one  vol.  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  were  mixed  and  passed  into  a  glass  tube  provided  with 
platinum  electrodes,  the  tube  being  then  closed.  A  series  of 
sparks  was  passed  throngli  it.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  both  trials  :— 


DiminatioQ  ... 

SO, 

CO, 

CO 

No  sulphur  nor  carbon  oxysulphide.  Here  ^ain  we  see  the 
reduction  of  the  sulphurous  acid  by  the  carbonic  oxide.  But, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
former  gas  is  destroyed  for  its  own  part  without  yielding  its 
oxygen  to  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  giving  the  same  compound  of 
sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  already  described, 
and  which  condenses  on  the  walla  of  the  tube. 

3rd.  The  same   experiment,  repeated    over  mercury,  with 
strong  sparks,   in  the  space  of  four  hours  caused  the  total 

2l 


AfUr 

AfUr 

btirMi  bour. 

Iwoboura. 

14  vols.      . 

2fl  vols. 

20  „ 

6     „ 

18  „ 

9    „ 

48    .          . 

.        57    „ 
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destractioii  of  th«  mlphnnnts  acid  gas,  producing  a  final  mixtn^ 
ooataining — 

OO^        _ 24voIa. 


Under  these  conditiona  the  mercury  abaorbs  the   anhydrous 
snlphuric  acid,  and  elimin&ces  it,  forming  a  sub-sulphate. 

8.  Saline  compound*.  All  the  alkaline  oxysalta  of  solphor 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphate  and  sulphide  towards 
a  red  heat,  special  attention  vas  paid  to  these  two  salts,  together 
with  potassium  carbonate,  and  they  were  allowed  to  act  at  a  red 
heat  on  sulphur,  carbon,  and  their  gaseous  oxides.  The  salts 
were  contained  in  elongated  Toesels  arranged  in  a  porcelain 
tube. 

9.  Potassium  aulphaU  and  earhonie  acid.  At  a  bright  red 
heal,  no  action  took  place.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  would 
doabtlees  be  important  to  take  into  account  the  dissociation  of 
the  solphates  obser^'ed  by  Borusingaolt. 

10.  FoUuBciuvi  sulphate  and  carioitic  oxide.  At  a  bright  red 
heat  the  sulphate  was  charged  into  sulphide,  or  rather  into 
polysulphide/  containing  some  flakes  of  carbon,  and  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  was  collected,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  former  gas  varying  between  four-fiftha  and 
the  half,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  current  and  the  tempera- 
ture. 

The  principal  reaction  here  is — 

SO.K,  +  4C0  =  K,S  +  4C0^ 

There  is  a  trace  of  carbonate. 

11.  The  reducinjj;  action  of  carbon  on  potassium  sulphate  is 
BO  well  known  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  reproduce  it, 

12.  Potasaium  sulphate  and  suijfhuroiLS  acid.  There  is  no 
action  at  a  brij^ht  red  lieat. 

13.  Potiixxinm.  suJphatt  aTid  sidphuT.  Sulphiir  may  be  evapo- 
mted  in  presence  of  potassium  sulphate,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture bo  carefully  kept  below  a  red  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  sulphur  vapour 
reduwis  potassium  sulphate,  producing  polysiilphide  and 
sulphurous  gas — 

SO4K,  -f-  4S  =  KaS,  +  2ao^ 

This  transformation  was  never  total  It  seems,  moreover,  to 
represent  the  last  term  of  a  aeries  of  changes,  in  which  the  lower 

*  Itio  constant  formation  of  polyBulphido  in  the  actions  catwed  by  heat 
which  yield  milphur,  haalievn  remarked  by  Gay-Lussac,  Berzilius,  and  Baocr. 
It  is  connected  with  boido  iuiptTfecUy  knowti  reaction,  such  as  the  formation 
of  an  oxymilphidti  of  potaGsium. 
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oxysalts  of  sulphur  intervene ;  compounds  of  which,  ill  fact, 
traces  may  be  found  by  moderating  the  action. 

The  well-known  reaction  of  carbon  disulphide  on  potassium 
sulphate,  wMch  it  changes  into  sulphide,  may  be  roughly 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  those  of  sulpliur  and  carbon.  But 
according  to  Schone  it  is  also  preceded  by  intermediate  com- 
poundB,  such  as  8ulphocarl>onatc. 

14  Sidpkur  and.  jwtaxnum  carl/onate.  This  is  among  the 
number  of  reactions  which  have  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  investigation.  At  a  red  heat  it  yields  polysulphide,  sulphate, 
and  carbonic  acid — 

4C0jKj  +  16S  =  3K,8,  +  SO.Kj  +  400* 

But  these  are  also  tlte  extreme  tenns  of  successive  reactions, 
hyposulphite,  for  instance,  forming  at  250°,  according  to 
Mitsclierlich. 

15.  Carbon  and  potdssium  carbotiate.  This  reaction  yields  at  a 
red  heat  carbonic  oxide  aud  potassium  oxide,  not  without  there 
being  formed  various  secondary  compounds,  such  as  the  acety- 
lides.  The  dissociation  of  potassium  carbonate  also  intervenes 
(Deville). 

16.  Potasmim  carhoJiaU  dnd  miphuroxts  acid.  If  the  gas 
passes  rapidly,  the  red-hot  salt  changes  into  sulphate,  with  only  a 
trace  of  sulphide.     If  the  current  is  slow  the  sulphide  increases. 

17.  Carbonic  acid  and  stdphite.  Sulphate,  polys ulpliide, 
and  a  little  carbonate  are  formed.  Metasulphite  (anhydrous 
bisulphite)  gives  the  same  products. 

18.  Carbonic  acid  and.  potnxnum  polysndpkide.  In  a  red-hot 
tube  some  sulphur  is  sublimed,  and  the  gas  liberated  contains 
about  three  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  oxysulphide.  It  is  the  same  reaction  as  that  of  sulphur 
on  carbonic  acid,  which  is  attributable  to  the  dissociation  of 
the  latter  compound.  A  small  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate 
appears  also  to  result  from  this  dissociation  ;  the  oxygen 
Bujiplied  by  the  latter  concurruig  with  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  to  displace  the  sulphur. 

19.  From  these  facts  there  result  several  consequences  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  tlie  reactions  produced  during  the 
explosion  of  powder. 

For  example,  if  potassium  carbonate  subsists  in  any  consider- 
able amount  in  presence  of  sulphur  resulting  from  the  dissocia- 
tion of  the  simultaneously  produced  polys  ulpliide,  it  is  apparently 
because  both  salts  do  not  form  at  the  same  spot  of  the  sribstance 
in  ignition.  The  same  sulphur  would  also  attack  the  potassium 
sulphate  if  both  bodies  were  kept  together  at  the  same  point. 
The  carbonic  oxide  would  also  destroy  the  sulphate  if  it  were 
formed  at  the  same  spot,  or  if  it  remained  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  melted  salts,  etc. 

2i2 
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Hence  we  see  how  the  moro  or  less  homogeneous  character 
of  the  initial  mixture,  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  combustion, 
and  the  varying  rapidity  of  cooling  may  cau^e  the  nature  of  the 
final  products  to  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  There  will  be 
occasion  to  return  to  these  problems,  which  have  a  great  im- 
portance in  practice, 

20.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  final  products  of  reactioou 
taking  place  at  a  red  heat.  In  these  reactions  neither  sulphite 
nor  hyposulphite  is  found,  because  both  these  classes  of  salts 
are  decomposed  below  tlus  temperature. 


§  3.  DEcoMPoamoN  of  the  Alkalinte  StrLPHiTEs  by  Heat. 

1.  We  shall  distinguish  between  the  nentral  sulphites  and 
the  raetasulphites  formerly  called  anhydrous  bisulphites. 

The  nrutraf.  potassium  sulphite  may  be  decomposed  into 
sulphate  and  sulphide,  according  to  theory — 

4S03Ka  =  3SO4K3  4-  KaS. 

2.  A  special  study  was  made  of  this  decomposition,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  between  normal 
sulphites  and  mctosulphitcs. 

It  was  found  that  the  accurate  analysis  of  the  products 
verifiea  the  above  equation  in  the  most  precise  manner,  when 
dry  sulphite  is  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat  iu  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen.*  Several  estimations  by  iodine,  made  with  the 
requisite  precautinna,  absorbed^  for  instance,  31 '5  c.c,  32-5  c.c^ 
30"8  cc.  of  the  iodine  solution ;  while  the  original  salt  took  up 
12c  cc     The  quarter  of  the  latter  figure  is  just  31*5. 

No  sulphurous  acid  is  liberated,  contrary  to  an  assertion 
made  by  Muspratt,  which  would  require  an  inexplicable  setting 
free  of  potash. 

The  decomposition  of  the  sulphite  does  not  commence  at 
450",  the  salt  remaiuiug  intact  till  towarda  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
even  at  that  temperature  needing  a  certain  time  to  be  completely 
transfonncd. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  two  series  of  sulphites  are  dis- 
tinguished: the  neutral,  and  the  acid  sulphites,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  composition  of  a  dibasic  acid ;  viz.  SOjKiO, 
and  SO3KHO,  salts  which  have  been  studied  by  Muapralt, 
Eanun  els  berg,  and  De  Marignac. 

These  investigators  have  further  discovered  an  anhydrous 
bisulphite:  (SOa)3KjO. 

In  following  up  his  researches  on  the  products  of  the  explo- 
sion of  powder,  the  author  has  been  led  to  measure  the  heat  of 

*  Only  the  sulphito  conlaiiiH,  as  te  always  tho  caac,  some  imall  amount  of 
a  red  polysnlpEiide,  a  coinpoiind  wtiich  h  met  with  uoder  all  the  conditio 
ID  which  the  moDOsuIphide  atone  should  be  formed. 
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formation  of  these  various  potassium  sulphites,  and  has  found, 
not  without  surprise,  that  the  so-called  anhydrous  bisulpliite, 
far  from  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  other  sulphites, 
constitutes  in  reility,  by  its  chemical  reactions  and  thermal 
properties,  a  distinct  and  characteristic  type  of  a  new  saline 
aeries,  viz.  the  mUn.'tu.lphUeit,  as  diatinct  from  the  sulphites 
properly  so  called,  as  the  metaphosphates  and  pyrophosphates, 
for  example,  are  trjm  the  normal  phosphates. 

Pare  potassium  mHasulphite  is  obtained  by  saturating  with 
sulphurous  acid  j^s  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  either  warm  or  even  cold,  and  by  drying  at  120°  the 
salt  which  separates  by  crystallisation.  The  anhydrous  salt 
already  described  under  the  name  of  anhydrous  bisulphite  by 
Muspratt  and  Mirignac  corresponds  to  the  formula  SaOsKa.* 
This  salt  is  distinguished  by  its  heat  of  formation,  its  stability, 
its  tendency  to  form  hydrates,  and  even  Bolations  distinct  from 
those  of  the  normil  bisulphite,  and,  finally,  by  its  decomposi- 
tion by  heat.  In  leed,  the  normal  bisulphite  prepared  in  dilute 
solutions  by  the  situration  of  the  neutr^  sulplute  by  sulphurous 
acid  soon  change;  state  in  the  liquid  itself.  It  is  dehydrated, 
and  becomes  metasulphite,  liberating  +  2-6  CaL,  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  pri![>ondBrance  of  the  metasulphite  and  its 
definite  formation  in  solutions. 

The  dissolved  potash,  moreover,  reduces  the  metasulphite  to 
the  state  of  neutral  sulphite. 

Without  dwelling  any  further  here  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  metasulphites,  we  shall  describe  the  action  which  heat  has 
upon  this  one  as  entering  into  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

4,  Dccomjfosiiion  of  mctaxtdphUe  hy  heat.  The  action  of  heat 
forms  one  of  the  moat  striking  characteristics  of  potassium 
metasulphite.  In  fact,  dry  metasulphite  does  not  lose  sulphurooa 
acid  even  at  150'. 

However,  if  it  be  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  Uberateg 
sulphurous  acid,  but  without  regenerating  a  corresponding 
amount  of  neutral  sulphite,  and  even  changing  in  a  well-defined 
and  entire  manner  into  potassium  siJphate  and  sublimed 
sulphur  when  the  reaction  is  carefully  carried  out — ■ 

2S,04Kj  =  2S0|K,  +  SOj  +  S. 

This  equation  has  been  verified  by  accurate  measurements. 
These  are  characteristic.  Sulphurous  acid  La  actually  liberated. 
The  volume  of  this  gas  indicated  by  the  above  formula  should 
be  the  half  o{  that  corresponding  to  the  normal  reaction  of  a 
bisulphite,  such  as 

SjOiK,  =  SOaK,  +  SO,. 

>  **  Comptes  Rondos  (tes  e^Qcei  de  rAc&ddmio  dei  SdencM,"  torn.  zovi. 
p.  142,  and  especially  p.  208. 
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Further,  tbe  neutral  aulphilQ  should  be  decomposed  in  its 
turn  into  sulphate  and  sulphide. 

Now,  the  author  has  ascertained,  operating  in  a  very  confined 
apace  filled  with  dry  nitrogen,  with  a  progressive  heating,  and 
collecting  the  gases  as  they  were  formed,  to  prevent  their 
further  reactions  on  the  remaining  salts — 

laL  That  the  volume  of  the  sulphurous  gas  is  exactly  the 
half  of  the  volume  req^uired  by  the  second  formola  (normal 
bisulphite). 

2n(i.  That  the  salt  residuum  consists  of  almost  pure  sulphate, 
only  exertiisilug  an  iusiynificnnt  action  on  an  iodine  solution. 

The  transformation  is  perfectly  definit«  when  the  metasulphite 
alone  is  heated.  In  a  current  of  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen, 
or  even  in  a  considerable  space  filled  with  this  gas,  metasulphite 
oomraences  to  be  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is 
carried  off",  and  neutral  sulphite,  which  afterwards  yields  A 
certain  amount  of  sulphide.  But  these  complications  may  bo 
avoiiied  by  operating  as  has  been  duscribed.  Those  reacLi< 
characterise  metasulphite  most  distinctly. 


* 


§  4.  Decoupobetioi?  bt  Heat  of  the  Alkaline  Htposulpritbs. 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  which  was  raised  some 
years  8ince  on  the  comiNieition  of  the  products  of  explosion  of 
powder,  the  author  showed  that]  potassium  hyposulphite,  shown 
by  former  analyses  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent,  does  nut  in 
reality  pre-exist  in  any  appreciable  proportion  among  these 
products,  but  is  introclnced  during  the  analytical  manipulations. 
This  demonstration  is  based  on  the  fact  that  potassium  hypo- 
sulphite ia  entirely  destroyed  near  500",  a  temperature  far  lower 
than  that  of  the  explosion  of  powder.  It  waa  finally  accepted, 
not  without  opposition  at  the  outset,  by  Noble  and  Abel,  after 
the  experiments  of  Debus,  who  proved  that  the  byposulpliite 
found  in  the  analysis  resulted  from  tJie  use  of  cupric  oxide  to 
eliminate  the  alkaline  polysulphides. 

The  author  since  proved  the  same  with  zinc  oxide.  This 
oxide,  acting  on  potassium  polysulphide,  yields  besides  zinc 
sulpliide  some  hv^wsulphite,  sulpbat«,  and  hyi>06ulphate,  the 
relative  proportion  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  three  latter 
bodies  being  1118  and  8  in  one  experiment.  The  presence  of 
the  hyposulphite  in  particular  had  escaped  notice  previously; 
it  ia  probable  that  this  body  is  produced  also  with  cupric  oxida. 
It  is  even  formed,  thougli  only  in  small  (Quantities,  when 
polysulphide  is  destroyed  by  zinc  acetate. 

2.  lliese  facts  being  ascertained,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  temperatures  of  decomposition 
of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites.      The  experiments  were  made 
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with  sattfl  dried  in  a  progressive  manner,  at  first,  in  vacuo, 
then  at  150^  conditions  under  which  tbe}^  undergo  no  altera- 
tion. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  suddenly  heated  to  200",  decora- 
poeition  begins  unier  the  influence  of  the  water  vapour  supplied 
by  the  hydrates. 

When  they  are  furtlier  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  and  dry  nitrogen,  the  least  trace  of  oxygen 
causii^  an  oxidation  and  sublimation  of  sulphur.  The  decom- 
position of  the  liypoaulphitea  is  shown  by  analysis  by  means  of 
iodine,  wliich  should  be  reduced  to  the  half,  according  to  the 
theoretical  formula — 

The  first  body  takes  Ta,  the  setxind  body  only  I. 

The  operations  were  carried  out  in  an  alloy  bath,  the  tempera- 
tures being  given  by  an  air  thermometer.  With  standarthsed 
solutions  contAining  a  known  weight  of  iodine,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : — 

Aataani  of  vundtfil 

todtllO  UM>1. 

Ut. 

...  323, 

...  38S 

...  S25 

...  320 

...  323 

...  320 

...  IGU 

...  161 

...  632 

...  632 

...  634 

...  684 

...  639 

...  633 

...  632 

...  AG9 

...  375 

...  381 


8,0,S,  Acoording  to  Qiwrj 

i,        drioil  in  vacuo 

„        heatod  to -iSS" 

„        310"  ten  minates  

„        310°  an  honr     

„        430°  for  a  ehort  tinw 

,.        470^       

490^        

SaOjNog  theoretical  (another  standardised  soIutitKi) 
dried  at  150^ 

,r        2(10° 

„    asfi" 

„  Sdr  ten  miDatea      

,.  SSPanboor 

..  S5SF- 

n  4<KP 

»    i-rv" 

M      490"   


It  results  from  tbe^e  analyses  thai  the  [HitAssium  and  sodium 

hyposulphites  resist  without  alteration  up  to  altout  400".  The 
siida  salt  commences  to  alter  at  this  temperature ;  the  potash 
salt  resists  a  little  longer,  up  to  about  430%  at  least  if  the  dura- 
tion of  the  heating  be  not  prolongetl  too  much,  otherwise  it 
commences  to  change.  At  470°  the  decompoaiLion  is  total.  It 
is  strictly  theoretical  in  the  case  of  the  potash  salt.  In  tliat  of 
tlie  soda  salt  tln;i-e  occurs  pailial  sublimation  of  sulphur,  and  the 
strength  found  is  too  high  by  about  8  per  cent  (on  50}. 
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}  5.  Oh  the  Charcoals  employed  m  the  MAiruPACTtTBE  or 

rOWDER. 

1.  In  equAtioDft  relative  to  the  combustion  of  powd^,  pore 
carbon  is  usually  considered ;  but  in  reality  the  charcoal  should 
he  taken  with  its  true  compo^tion,  for  the  results  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  the  oxygen  is  in  the  state  of  water  whilst 
carbon  and  hydrogen  wouM  be  free,  are  not  certain,  ovring  to 
the  complex  composition  of  oharooal  and  the  thermal  excess 
which  it  liberates  in  its  total  combustion. 

2.  It  might  be  imagined  that,  in  order  to  take  this  fact  into 
account  in  calorimetric  calculations,  it  would  be  sufGcient  to 
calculate  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
from  amorphous  carbon — 

C  +  O,  s  CO,  liberates  +  48-5  CaL, 

instead  of  +  47  Cal.  for  diamond  carbon. 

But  even  this  way  of  reckoning  gives  figures  which  are  too 
low,  because  the  chuooal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  is 
not  pure  carbon,  but  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  nearly  in 
the  proportions  of  water.  For  instance,  the  charcoal  of  the 
powder  studied  by  Bunsen  contained  in  11*0  parts — 

C  =  7-6 ;  H  =  0 4 ;  0  =  30. 

Kow«  the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  yields  more  heat 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  carbon  they  contain,  tho  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  being  supposed  in  the  state  of  pre-existing 
water,  that  is  t4)  say,  no  longei"  contributing  to  the  prrxhiction 
of  heat.  Thus  Fa\Te  and  Silbermann,'  burning  Imkera'  embers 
(which  contained  to  1  grm.  of  carbon  0  027  grm.  of  hydrogen), 
found  52,440  cal.,  instead  of  47,000  for  0  grms.  of  carbon  burnt, 
which  makes  an  excess  of  more  than  a  ninth,  or  906  caL.  per 
gramme. 

3.  This  is  intelligible  if  it  be  noted  that  calciiie<l  charcoal  is 
derived  from  a  carltohydrate,  and  that  the  carbohydrates,  as  the 
author  pointed  out  many  years  ^o,  yield  by  their  combustion 
more  heat  than  the  carbon  which  they  contain,  deduction  being 
made  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  a  carbohydrate  of  the  formula 
(C,HpOp)  is,  according  to  experiment,  generally  709  CaL  to 
726  Cal.  for  72  grras.  of  carbon. 

This  would  make  for  Llie  heat  of  combustion  of  C  =  6  grms. 
59  CaL  to  61'6  CaL,  that  is,  an  excess  of  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  heat  of  combti»tion  of  the  real  carl)on  of  the  substance. 
When  the  carbohydrates  are  dehydrated  by  heat,  a  portion  of 

*  "  AnnaloB  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbyaiquc,"  3*  s^rie,  torn,  zxziv.  p.  420.   1852, 
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tliis  thermal  excess,  that  is,  a  portion  of  this  excess  of  energy^ 
remains  in  the  residual  carbon. 

Further  tliia  latter  carbon  sometimes  retains  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  which  yields,  weight  for  weight,  four  times  as  much 
heat  as  carbon. 

4.  It  is  hardly  possible  accurately  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
these  complex  circumstances,  unless  by  very  special  analysis 
and  calorimetric  determinations  made  on  the  charcoal  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  given  powder.  But  it  is  clear  that  they 
tend  tt>  rCifluce  the  error  comraiLted  by  assumin}»  in  the  calori- 
metric calculations  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  employed  as 
equal  to  the  weight  of  pure  carbon,  than  which  it  is  really  lower 
by  about  a  iiftli.  This  compensation  extends  itself  even  to  the 
volume  of  the  gases  ;  since  the  deficiency  in  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  produced  is  almost  entirely  replaced  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion  by  the  volume  of  water  vapour,  resulting  from  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  contained  in  charcoal. 

5.  With  a  view  to  rendering  these  notions  clearer,  we  shall 
give  some  observations  made  on  the  composition  of  a  charcoal 
derived  from  pure  lignite.  Having  had  occasion  to  see,  in  the 
powder  factory  at  Toulouse,  some  spindle-tree  charcoal,  pre- 
pared with  the  ordinary  precautions,  that  is  to  say  protected 
from  the  air  and  at  a  relatively  low  temperature,  from  young 
branches  containing  a  con8ideral)le  quantity  of  pith,  it  was 
deemed  of  interest  to  examine  the  carbonaceous  portion  derived 
iiom  this  pith,  a  pure  and  homogeneous  substance. 

Further,  the  central  position  allows  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  substance  by  heat  taking  place  outside  the  influence  of  the 
the  air  and  the  gases  formed  by  secondary  reaction  in  the  dis^ 
tilling  apparatus.  Some  of  the  carbonised  branches  were 
obtained,  and  the  charcoal  contained  in  the  medullary  channel 
extracted  and  examined. 

It  retained  exactly  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the 
original  pith,  except,  of  course,  its  colour.  In  onler  to  analyse 
it,  it  was  dried  in  an  oven,  and  burnt  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
completing  the  combustion  of  the  gases  by  a  column  of  cuprio 
oxide.     Kesults : 

(1)  LoBsatlOCr         9-0 

This  loas  is  due  to  water,  which  can  be  absorbed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  However,  there  is  also  produced  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid, 
as  was  proved,  which  is  doubtless  produced  by  oxidation  on 
contact  with  the  air,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  experiment  (100*).  But  the  weight  is  less 
than  the  one-thousandth  part,  from  direct  measurements. 

(2)  Ash  3-5 

1  See  also  the  works  ofM.  Bcbeurcr-Kestoer,  who  has  found  on  analogous 
exceas  in  the  combustion  of  certain  kinds  of  coal. 
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(3)  The  combustible  substance,  dried  at  100°,  contained — 

Ckrbon  73*6,  UiAt  is,  iocladuig  tbo  Balbe  carbon  of  tlic  anh  73-9 

Hydropm      2-« 

FolHmin      2-1 

Oiygeo           21'« 

These  nombers  may  be  represented  by  the  following  empirioal 
proportions,  C,jjH„KOji,  which  require — 


Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  question  here 
of  a  formula  properly  ao  called. 

These  proportions,  compared  with  those  expressing  the  oom- 
position  of  cellulose,  CixH^tOioo,  show  that  distillation  deprirei 
this  substance  not  only  of  an  excess  of  water,  but  also  of  an 
excess  of  hydrogen,  which  correajHinda  with  the  formation  of 
methane,  CH,,  acetone,  CsHaO,  and  analogous  puHlnctSL  The 
charcoal  of  the  i>ith  is  thercfur^  uot  a  simple  carbohydrate,  but 
contains  a  proportion  of  oxygen  higher  than  that  which  would 
correspond  to  such  a  composition. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  this  charcoal,  viz. 
22  per  cent.,  is  very  reniarkahle,  on  account  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  substance.  We  are  here  in  presence  of  speoiAl 
compounds  ha\'ii^  a  very  hi^h  equivalent,  bat  the  insolubility 
and  amor[]hou8  state  of  which  prevent  their  being  properly 
determined.  The  author  has  elsewhere  maintained  the  existence 
of  these  moist  and  carbonaceous  compounds  formed  by  successive 
condensations,  and  of  which  the  various  carbons  represent  the 
extreme  limit,^ 


§  6.  Total  Combustion  Powders  :  Saltpetke  a^id  Chabcoal. 

1.  Two  combustible  elements  being  associated  with  the 
oombustive,  it  is  ejisy  to  imagine  an  unlimited  number  of 
powders  of  this  kind.  We  shedl  consider  the  three  following 
cases  :■ — 

(1)  Mixture  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal. 

(2)  Mixture  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur. 

(3)  Mixture  of  saltpetre  with  sulphur  and  charcoal  in  equal 
proportions. 

1  "  Traits  He  Chimiqne  organiqne,"  p.  384  (1872) ;  2*  &lttioD,  torn.  L  p.  456 
(1881) ;  "  Annalfeg  de  (^hmiie  et  He  Fhjfriqtie,"  4'  s^e,  totn.  xix.  p.  143.  imil 
torn.  is.  p.  475.  Tbu  anaJogy  {torn.  ix.  p.  478)  of  these  cornpoiinds  wiUi  the 
metallic  oxides  obtuiued  Ly  a  more  or  ieaa  int^ni^e  CAlciiuition,  and  wliich 
rq>n:6eat  producie  ofBucceesivc  condcnBation,  vran  also  maiittained. 
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(Ij  Saitpetre  and  charcoal.     The  equation  is  the  following — 

4KNO3  +  5C  =  2K,  CO3  +  3CO3  +  4N. 

It  corresponds  to  101  grma.  of  nitre  and  15  grrns.  of  carbon ;  in 
all,  116  gnna. ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  129  grms.  of  charcoal  and  871 
grmg.  of  nitre. 

1.  This  being  admitted,  the  heat  liberated  will  be,  for  1  equiv. 
of  potassium  nitrate  employed  to  buru  carbon,  at  constant 
pressure  +  90"7  Cal.,  or  +  91-2  Cal.  at  constant  volume;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  782  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  or  786  CaL  at  constant 
volume. 

2.  The  rednced  volume  of  the  gases  =;  279  litres ;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  240-5  litres. 

3.  X^ermanent  pressure  = —~ ,  with  the  usual  reservation 

n  —  0'27 

relative  to  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

(2)  Saltpetre  and  stdpkur.     The  equation  is  the  following : — 

2KN03  +  Sa  =  K^O.  +  SOa  +  2N. 

It  corresponds  to  101  grma.  of  nitre  and  32  grms.  of  sulphur ; 
in  all,  133  grras. ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  241  grms.  of  sulphur  and  759 
grms.  of  nitre.  The  sulphur  may  be  considered  as  pure,  in 
practice. 

1.  The  heat  liberated  will  he,  for  one  equivalent,  87*0  Cal. 
at  constant  pressure,  87'5  Cal.  at  constant  volume ;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  654  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  658  Cal.  at  constant 
volume. 

2.  Beduced  volume  of  the  gases  =  223  litres  for  the  equi- 
valent; or  163  litres  for  1  kgm. 

«  ™  168  atm.       . ,     , 

3.  The  permanent  pressure  = — -^,  with  the  reservation 

n  — 0-25 

of  the  liquefaction  limit  of  sulphurous  acid. 

4.  Theoretical  temperature  at  constant  volume,  3870'. 

_  „,  .    ,  2545  atm. 

5.  Theoretical  pressure  = rrr^ 

n  —  0-29 

Note  that  under  the  conditions  attending  the  use  of  black 
powder  the  sulphurous  acid  shown  by  the  above  equations  does 
not  appear. 

(3)  Saltpetre,  sulpkm;  and  eaThon,  the  l<Uter  in  equal  loeu/hts 
(black  powdtT  With  excess  of  nilrc)    The  equation  of  the  reaction 


lOKNOa  +3S  +  8C  =  SKjSO.  +  2K,C03  +6C0>' 
It  corresponds  to  505  grms.  of  nitre,  48  grms.  of  sulphur  and 

>  Admitting  the  following  Bpeoi6c  molecular  hetits : — CO,  »  3*6 ;  N  =  2'4 ; 
CO.Kj  =:  161-0;  80,K,  =  16-6 ;  80,  -  36  (see  p.  Ul). 
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48  gnu.  of  cartxm ;  in  all,  601  gnna. ;  or,  for  1  kgnu,  840  gnoL 
of  Bitre,  80  of  solpbor,  aad  80  of  charooaL 

1.  The  beat  liberated  will  be  for  &e  equivalent  wd^it, 
479-6  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  or  481*2  CaL  at  constant 
Tt^onie;  or,  for  1  kgm^  798  CaL  at  ronatant  presaxtrei,  and 
801  CaL  at  constant  Tolnme. 

2.  Bedoced  Tolome  of  the  gaaea  «  €6'9  litres  tcr  the  eqaiva- 
lent  weight ;  or  Ill'S  litres  fiv  1  kgm. 

3.  The  permanent  pressure  s= — '^,  witiitiie  reflervatkm  of 

the  limit  of  liquefaction  of  carbonic  actd. 

4.  Theoretical  temperature,  4746*. 

^   «L       ^-1  2046  atm. 

5.  Theoretical  pressure  = ir^ . 

6.  The  heat  produced  slightly  exceeds  that  of  sporting  and 
service  powder.  But  the  volume  of  the  perman^it  gases 
developed  by  the  latter  is  double  that  corresponding  to  a 
complete  combustion.  Hence  the  pressure  is  far  lower  for 
powder  with  excess  of  nitre  than  for  sporting  and  aervioe 
powders. 

The  complete  combustion  effected  by  an  excess  of  nitre  is 
therefore  not  advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effects 
developed  by  the  pressure  of  powder.  This  inferiority  of 
powder  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  had  already  been  discovered 
m  practice. 

7.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  compounds 
which  are  foniMKl  by  the  complete  cuiubustion  of  a  powder  with 
an  excesa  of  nitre,  viz.  potassium  Bulphato  and  carbonate,  are 
also  noticed  by  writers  on  the  subject  as  principal  products 
in  the  deflagration  of  Bporting  and  service  powder,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  powders  the  most  different  in  appearance,  such  as 
blasting  powder,  which  is  very  rich  in  sulphur,  and  powder 
with  an  excess  of  charcoal  Although  the  products  vary  a  little 
with  the  couditioua  uf  deflagnition»  potassium  sulphate  and 
carbonate  have  almoat  always  been  observed,  and  this  is  the  more 
important,  as  these  two  salts  do  not  figure  in  the  theoretical 
equations  formerly  admitted. 


§  7.  Service  Powders. 

1.  We  shall  divide  the  study  of  service  powders  into  fo 
sections,  comprising — 

(1)  The  general  properties  of  powder. 

(2)  The  products  of  combustion  of  powder. 

(3)  The  theory  of  combustion  of  powder. 

(4)  The  comparison  between  theory  and  observation. 
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(1)  General  Properties  of  Pmuder. 
1.  The  proportion,  '*  six,  ace  and  ace,"  that  is  to  say — 


Saltpetre 

Sulphur 

Charcoal 


76-0 
12-6 
12-6 


has  never  been  far  departed  from  in  France.  An  excess  of  char- 
coal and  of  nitre  increases  tlie  strength ;  an  excess  of  aulphnr 
has  been  fonnd  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  powder.  The 
presence  of  eulphiir,  moreover,  lowers  the  initial  temperature  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  substance  and  rebates  iL  The 
actual  proportions  in  France  are — 


Hlira. 

Salphor. 
12-5 

Oureoftl. 

Ordniuice  powiW             

75 

12-5 

Old  coarse  grained  powder 

75 

10 

16 

BiAa  powtlur,  Ckiis  B      

74 

105 

16-5 

Rfle  powder,  Class  F      

Austna      

77 

8 

15 

76-5 

10 

14-5 

Uuited  Statea,  Switzerland 

76 

10 

14 

Holland     ...        .„        

70 

14 

16 

China        

615 

15-5 

23 

Pruseia      

74 

10 

16 

Ktigland,  Huena,  Sweden,  Italjr  •■• 

75 

10 

15 

The  compoBition  75,  12*5,  13*5,  corresponds  practically  to  the 
relations 

2KN0,  +  8  +  3C, 

or  101  +  16  + 18 ;  in  all,  135  grma ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  748  grms.  of 
saltpetre,  118'5  grms.  of  sulphur,  and  133*5  grms.  of  carbon. 

2.  The  temperature  of  inflammation  of  powder  was  fixed  at 
316°  by  Horsley.  This  temperature  varies  with  the  process  of 
heating.    It  may  fall  to  265^*,  according  to  Violette. 

If  llie  heating  takes  place  slowly,  tJie  sulphur  melts,  causes 
the  abrogation  of  the  grains,  then  gradually  vaporises  and 
may  even  be  almost  entirely  sublimed.  The  nature  of  the 
charcoal  has  great  influence  in  this  case ;  some  wood  charcoals 
yielding  carbonic  acid  on  contact  with  the  air  at  \Oif  and  even 
below  p.  (489). 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that  such  charcoals,  if  their 
surface  be  not  completely  covered  by  sulphur  and  fuUtpetre 
through  a  very  intimate  mixture,  may  become  more  and  more 
rapidly  oxidised  at  a  temperatnre  which  moreover  goes  on 
increasing  owing  to  the  oxidation.  They  may  even  take  fire, 
especially  if  the  mass  be  so  large  that  the  heat  produced  by 
this  oxidation  has  not  time  to  dissipate  itself.  Wo  may  in 
this  way  account  for  certain  accidents  caused  by  spontaneous 
inflammation  of  heaps  of  powder  dust. 

3.  The  inflammation  of  powder  is  caused  by  the  shock  of 
iron  on  inm,  iron  on  brass  or  marble,  brass  on  brass,  quartz  on 
quartz,  less  easily  by  iron  on  copper,  or  copper  on  copper.     It 
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U  caused  even  by  lead  on  lead,  or  lead  on  wood ;  seldom  by 
copper  on  wood,  never  by  wood  on  wood,  without  of  course  the 
interposition  of  gravel. 

4.  Powder  abaorba  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  principally 
owing  to  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  charcoal  and  the 
impurities  of  the  saltpetre;  this  amount  varying  from  05  is 
dry  magazines  to  1'20  in  damp  magazines.  The  proportion  of 
water  thus  nhsnrbed  may  rise  to  seven  per  cent,  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  underj^'oes  alternate 
changes.  When  it  exceeds  a  certain  limit  it  causea  the 
sepuration  of  the  saltpetre  by  eventual  efBoresceuoe,  thua 
destroying  the  powder. 

5.  The  density  of  powder  has  been  considered  from  three 
points  of  view : 

let.  Tfie  ahsiilutc  density,  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  phyaicists. 

2nd.  The  apparent  density  of  the  isolated  grains,  called  real 
densiiy. 

3rd.  The  apparent  density  of  unrammed  powder,  called 
gravimdric  dtusUif  (weight  of  powder  at  the  unit  of  volume). 
The  gravinic'tric  denaiiy  varies  from  083  to  094,  according  to 
the  c^i&raenesB  of  the  grain. 

The  so-called  real  density  is  found  by  plunging  a  given 
weight  of  powder  into  a  given  medium  of  which  the  variation 
of  volume  is  observed,  ITie  following  substances  have  been 
used: — lycopodiura,  a  solid  body  in  a  vcrj'  fine  powder, 
essence  of  turpentine,  water  saturated  with  saltpetre,  al^solute 
alcohol,  and  mercury ;  the  latter  being  the  only  liquid  which 
can  be  considered  as  exercising  no  dissolving  action. 

In  the  teste,  it  is  subjected  to  a  fixed  pressure  (2  atm.) 
during  the  operation.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  have 
only  a  relative  significance. 

The  following  have  been  found  in  this  manner: — 

OnJnance  powder      I'B6tol'72 

^tleTM  l-G3tol-82 


Rifle  powdera 
8[X)rtiug  puwdtir 


\Wl 


The  absolute  density,  measured  by  the  volumometer,  is  2'50. 

(2)  Products  of  Combustion  of  Powder. 

1,  Tliese  products  are  those  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal 
and  sulphur  by  oxygen,  modified  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
and  the  reaction  lietween  these  products  and  potassium,  proceed- 
ing from  the  saltpetre,  at  the  high  temperature  of  combustion. 

2.  The  proportions  of  the  ccimpoaition  of  powder  are  not 
those  of  total  combustion,  oxygen  being  wanting ;  they  thertjfore 
do  not  correspond  to  the  greatest  heat  which  might  be  liberated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  carl:on  by  a  given  weight 
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of  saltpetre.  On  the  other  hand,  they  yield  a  much  greater 
volume  of  gas,  which  compensates,  so  that  the  strength  of  such 
a  powder  is  after  all  superior  to  that  of  a  total  combustion 
powder.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  lact  mxist  introduce  some 
complication  into  the  chemical  reactions. 

3.  The  latter,  moreover,  change  greatly  in  character  with  the 
pressure,  when  operating  in  a  closed  vessel.  They  are  also 
modified  during  the  discharge  of  firearms  owing  to  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  gases.  But  the  analytical  experiments  then 
becume  very  delicate  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
products,  and  preventing  them  from  undergoing  at  this  moment 
the  oxidising  action  of  the  air,  which  is  the  more  to  be  appre- 
hended, tbc  more  divided  the  pulverulent  products  are. 

4.  Let  us  now  go  ijito  detail.  Observation  shows  that  the 
combustion  of  powder  produces  as  principal  products  the  follow- 
ing bodies  (neglecting  certain  accessory  substances  to  which  we 
shall  return  later  on) : — 

Potassium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  sulphide,  or  rather, 
polysulphide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen. 

There  subsists  nn  sulphurous  acid,  nor  carbon,  nor  oxygenated 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  whether  free  or  in  the  saline  form 
(except  sometimes  some  nitrite). 

5.  Tiiese  results  are  accounted  for  in  the  following  way.  At 
first  the  salts  of  the  lower  oxygenated  acids  of  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  are  all  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
explosioa  As  for  sulphurous  and  hyponitric  acids,  they  are 
reduced  by  the  carlmn  and  carbonic  oxide  (see  p.  480). 

6.  Nevertheless,  some  traces  of  accessory  products  are  obtained, 
such  as  water,  ammonium  carbonate,  potassium  hyposulphite,  and 
sulphocyanide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen  and  methane ; 
all  these  bodies  being  due  to  secondary  reactions,  or  reactions 
developed  during  cooling.     We  shall  presently  return  to  them. 

7.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  product*.     We  shall  first  define  the  initial  state. 

8.  Initial  state.  The  analyses  were  made  on  powders,  the 
composition  of  which  was  nearly  tho  following: — 

SaltDotro  74-7 

Snlpnur  ...         ...         ...  10*1 

Charcoal  14-21 

Water  I-O 

These  numbers,  taken  roughly,  approach  the  following  relations : 

I6KNO3  +  21c  +  7S, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  composition  of  the  powder  of  the 

'  The  cfiarcoal  used  contained  tn  14*2  parts  :  pure  carbon,  12-1 ;  hydrogen, 
0-4;  oxygen,  1*45;  aahcs,  0-2. 

Xitre  772o 

Carbon      120-5 

Sulphur     ...        107 
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principal  nations  would  flactuate,  according  to  Debos.  These 
relatioD»  expressed  in  weights  represent ;  1616  grms.  of  nitre, 
252  gmis.  of  carbon,  224  grina.  of  aulphur;  in  all,  2002  grma., 
which  makes  per  kilogramme  772'5  grms.  nitre,  120-5  carbon, 
107  sulphur. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  estimate  three  to  four  per 
cent,  of  matter  are  neglected,  represented  by  moisture  (1"0),  ash 
(0*2  to  0  3),  and  especially  by  the  hydrogen  (04  to  0*5)  and 
oxygen  (1*5  t<i  2*5)  of  the  cbara>a].  Tlie  moisture  and  ash 
have  little  influence ;  but  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
charcoal  modify  sensibly  the  volume  of  the  gases.  They  increase 
above  all  the  heat  liberated,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  difference 
between  the  latter  calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbon  sup- 
posed pure  and  the  real  heat  amounts  at  least  to  a  tenth,  and 
with  some  kinds  of  charcoal  might  even  rise  to  the  fourth  of 
the  former  quantity  (sec  p.  488). 

9.  Final  state.  We  are  indebted  to  Noble  and  Abel  for 
a  long  and  important  work  on  this  question.  They  effected  the 
combustion  of  powder  in  a  closed  vessel ;  a  condition  which  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  combustion  of  powder  in  fire- 
arms, on  account  of  expansion,  and  also  of  the  action  on  the 
walls  of  the  vcaaels,  with  the  formation  of  iron  sulphide,  a  com- 
pound which  was  productsd  in  very  considerable  quantities  in 
their  experiments.  The  mean  density  of  the  products  of  combos- 
tion  varied  in  their  experiments  from  O'lO  to  090.  The  following 
are  the  proportions  by  weight  of  tlie  products  observed : — 


?«bbl«  Pciwdtr,  W.iu' 

aj>.0.  Powder.  W.A. 

F.G.  Pointer.  W-A. 

Hwa. 

Uou. 

Mmh. 

00,    .    .     . 

250  —278 

26-8 

248  —27-6 

26  9 

24-9  -28-9 

26-9 

CO 

5  7  -  37 

i-8 

iS  8  ~  8  1 

42 

58  _  2-6 

3-5 

N. 

11  0  —11-3 

115 

123  — lOS 

112 

117  —10-6 

ii-a 

H. 

•••         ••• 

006 

0-4  —  003 

0  1 

01 

inn 

off 

1-8  —  07 

l-I 

1-8  ^  08 

M 

1-6  —  l-O 

0-8 

Mi—  0-0 

oos 

017—  0  01 

003 

01 

0-(H 

0  . 

0 

0 

02 

... 

O-I  —  0 

0-03 

Total  gBMOni'l 

43  2  --44  8 

441 

42- 1  —43  7 

430 

4 15  —437 

4M 

K^OO,     .     . 

37  1  -2&8 

87-1 

38-0  —28  8 

34-1 

34-3  —25 1 

Sfr« 

K.80.      .     . 

S3  —  8-6 

7-1 

2  8  _14  0 

84 

10-4  —110 

is-s 

x,s   .    .    . 

12  5  —  6-7 

10-4 

10-9  —  6-2 

s-i 

121  —  47 

10-0 

B  .     .     .     . 

«  2  —  2  8 

44 

7-2  —  2  7 

4-d 

fi-8  —  2-3 

8-8 

KOyS.     .     . 

0-3  —  0-003 

0-14 

0-2 

01 

0-15       ... 

0<J7 

(NH^UCOJ, 

ChnroiNU  . 

009—  0-03 

005 

0-08—  0  02 

004 

0O9—  0  01 

0-00 

>••                   *«p 

0-08 

0-4 

0-04 

,.,         ,,, 

••t 

KNO,      .     . 

0-27—  0-0 

0-18 

0-38       ... 

015 

01 6—  0D5 

0-09 

K,0    .     .     . 



... 

... 

31 



0-8 

prwlacto     ,j 
Water      .     . 

65  9— Mi 

6G-0 

667  —553 

559 

570  —54-8 

557 



0-95 

11 

... 

1-5 
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The  variaUons  are  wider  when  we  pass  to  powders  in  whioh 
the  proportion  of  nitre  ia  different,  auch  as  sporting  and  blast- 
ing powders,  but  we  suppress  these  data  in  order  not  to  unduly 
extend  oiir  explanations. 

10.  These  analyses  give  rise  to  various  remarks.  It  should 
in  the  first  place  be  noted  that  the  sulphur  observed  is  not  free 
in  reality,  but  combined,  partly  in  the  form  of  potassium  poly- 
flulphide,  and  partly  as  iron  sulphide  (or  rather  of  double 
sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium),  resulting  from  the  action  on 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  phenomenon  manifested  itself  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  Noble  and  Abel's  experiments,  but  it  is 
far  less  appreciable  in  firearms  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  products  are  cooled  by  expansion  and  expelled. 

11.  For  a  long  time  potaaaum  hyposulphite,  which  appears 
in  the  analyses  of  Bunsen,  linck,  Federow,  and  in  the  early 
publications  of  Noble  aiKl  Abel,  as  representing  an  amount 
sometimes  very  considerable,  had  been  admitted  among  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  powder.  The  author  had  called 
attention  some  years  since  to  the  fact  that  this  compound  could 
not  be  an  initial  product  of  the  combustion  of  powder,  since  it 
is  completely  decomposed  by  heat  towards  450*  into  sulphate 
and  polysulphide  (see  p.  487).  At  the  very  most  the  presence 
of  some  trace  of  it  might  be  admitted,  due  to  the  secondary 
reactions  taking  place  during  cooling.  But  the  considerable 
amounts  observed  by  writers  on  the  subject  appeared  attributable 
to  the  alteration  of  the  products  produced  both  by  contact  with 
the  air  and  during  the  analytical  manipulations. 

Shortly  afterwards  Debus  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  hyposulphite  found  was  attributable  chiefly  to 
the  reactions  of  the  potassium  polysulphides  on  the  copper  oxide 
employed  in  the  analysis  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the 
alkaline  sulphide.  Thus  at  the  present  day  hyposulphite  has 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  essential  products  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  powder. 

12.  It  will  further  be  remarked  that  in  exceptional  cases 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  escapes  combustion.  A  small 
quantity  of  nitre  up  to  three  thunsandth  pirts  is  almost  always 
found. 

Lastly,  some  powders  would  yield  free  potaah  up  to  three  per 
cent. ;  a  sign  of  some  dissociation  of  vhich  the  suddenness  of 
cooling  or  of  solidification  has  preserved  a  trace;  this  potash 
not  having  had  time  to  unite  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
superposed  atmosphere. 

The  free  oxygen  which  would  result  from  some  analyses  may 
be  attributed  either  to  particles  of  nitrate  remaining  isolated  in 
the  mass  and  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  explo- 
sion, or  more  probably  to  the  dissociation  of  the  carbonic  aoid 
(see  p.  604),  and  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  mass,  which  did  not 

2  m 
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to  recombine  with  the  excess  of  carboo 


1 


allow  this  oxygen 
sulphur. 

13.  Hydrogen  and  methane  are  unimportant  products^  di 
the  complex  composition  of  the  charcoal. 

The  sulphocyanide  appears  to  result  &om  the  action 
sulphur  on  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide*  which  nu 
be  formed,  as  is  well  known,  in  tiie  reaction  of  carbon  in  eHj 
on  potassium  nitrate.  V 

A  portion  of  this  cyanide  changed  into  cyanate  by  ti 
oxi<liaing  action,  then  decomposed  by  water  vapour  durii 
cooling,  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ammonium  corbonata. 

The  same  reaction  of  water  vapour  and  tlie  co-exiating  ca 
bonic  acid  on  the  alkaline  sulphide  explains  the  formation  of 
small  quantity  of  Hulpbtiretted  hydrogen.  M 

14.  Equivnlmi  relationg.  If,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.S 
accessory  products  (sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methane,  hjdrogs 
sulphocyaaide,  oxygen,  ammonium  carbonate,  etc.)  be  ne^Ieote 
we  find  the  following  equivalent  relation  between  the  princip 
products : —  ^ 
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The  general  mean  of  the  analyses  would  not  differ 
from  the  following  relation  proposed  by  Debua  : — 

16KK0,  -1-  21C  +  7S  =  13C0,  +  3C0  +  SKaCOj 
+  2KSz  +  16N. 

16,   Variatvana  in  tht  compodtion  of  ike  _fi.rud  products,     Bi 
this  mean  does  nut  take  into  account  the  variations  atnountii 
in  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide  to  from  2*6  to  5*8 ;  in  that 
potassium  carbonate  from  25'1  to  38*0 ;  the  sulphate  &om  2 
to  140  ;  the  sulphide  from  47  to  12-5. 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ai 
potassium  carlwnate  increases  slightly  (except  KG.,  W. A.  for  ti 
latter)  with  the  pressure ;  while  the  carbonic  oxide  tenda  i 
dimiuiah  (except  F.G.,  W.A.). 

The  potassium  sulphate,  sulphide,  and  carbonate  must  contai 
the  whole  of  the  potassium.  Hence  no  one  of  these  three  aal 
can  vary  without  the  whole  of  both  the  others  uudeigoi] 
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complementary  change.  Similarly  the  carbon  will  be  shared 
between  the  potassium  carbonate,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxido,  which  are  complementary.  The  variations  in  the 
sulphur  have  leaa  influence  on  the  other  compounds,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  the  jwly sulphide,  which  absorbs  a  variable 
excess  of  this  element.  The  nitrogen  becomiug  free  almost  in 
its  entirety  does  not  eater  into  account 

The  frsH  carbonic  acid  changes  but  little. 

But  the  variations  in  the  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid, 
combined  with  the  potassium,  are  complementary  to  the  more 
or  leaa  advanced  transformation  of  the  sulphate  into  sulphide. 

"We  are  about  to  attempt  to  account,  by  a  theory,  for  the 
formation  of  the  fundamental  products,  together  with  the  fluctua- 
tions observed  in  their  relative  proportions. 


3.  TheoTy  of  the  Comhitsiion  of  Powder.     Simultaruoits  EqueUiom. 

1.  In  the  case  of  powder,  as  well  as  in  tliat  of  ammonium 
nitrate  (p.  5),  and  generally  of  the  substances  which  do  not 
undergo  total  combuataou,  several  simultaneous  reactions  are 
produced,  due  to  tlie  diversity  of  the  local  conditions  uf  combus- 
tion in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  homogeneou-sness  in  a  purely 
mechanical  mixture  of  three  pulverised  bodies,  and  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  which  does  not  allow  of  the 
reactions  attaining  their  limits  of  definite  equilibrium.  If  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  principal  products  tliese  equations  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following: — 

(1)  2KN0,  +  S  +  3C  =  K,S  +  SCO,  +  2N 
-^2)  4KN0,  +  60  =  2K,C0,  +  3C0,  +  4N 
(3)  2KN'0s  +  3C  =  K,CO,  +  COj  +  CO  +  2N 
^4)  2KN0,  +  8  +  20  =  ICSO,  +  200  +  2N 
(5)  2KN0,  +  8  +  C  =  K,80,  +  00,  +  2N 

By  combining  them  with  each  other,  two  by  two,  three  by 
three,  etc.,  we  obtain  systems  of  simultaneous  equations  rejire- 
senting  all  the  analyses,  the  extreme  as  well  as  tlie  intermediate 
cases. 

Ill  this  way  equations  less  numerous,  but  more  complicated, 
are  formed,  which  any  one  may  combine  so  as  to  represent  any 
jiarticular  circumstance  of  tlie  explosion  to  which  he  attaches  a 
special  importance.  But  all  these  arrangements  essentially 
belong  to  an  analogous  conception.  Representations  of  thi 
kind  are,  moreover,  indispensable,  unless  by  an  arbitrary  fiction 
we  anppress  the  experimental  variations,  which  it  is  precisely 
the  object  of  tlie  simultaneous  equations  to  express. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  by  devoting  exclusive  attention  to  the 
variations,  one  would   run  the  risk  of  falling  into  a  blind 
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empiriciam,  incapable  of  serving  as  guide  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  pmctical  applications.  We  shall  now  npply  these  ideas  in 
detail.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mean  value  given  above,  accord- 
ing to  Debus  (p.  493) ;  it  corresponds  to  on  equation  which  is 
t<Jo  complicated  to  be  admitted  as  the  general  representation  of 
the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  results  from  a 
certain  system  of  transformations  in  which  a  fourth  of  Che  salt- 
petre has  been  destroyed  according  to  equation  (1) — the  sulphide, 
moreover,  having  l>een  changed  into  polyeulphide  at  the  expense 
of  the  excess  of  sulphur;  an  eighth  of  the  saltpetre  has  been 
destroyed  according  to  equation  (5) ;  three-eighths  according  to  , 
equation  (3)  ;  and  a  fourth  according  to  equation  (2).  M 

On  the  other  hand,  the  analysBs  which  have  given  the  ™ 
maximum  of  carbonate  also  correspond  to  the  maximam  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphate,  all 
these  being  correlative  circumstances  which  may  be  expressed 
by  the  system  according  to  simultaneous  equations,  viz.  equa- 
tion (1)  for  a  third  of  the  saltpetre  ;  equation  (3)  for  the  half; 
equation  (2)  for  about  a  sixth.  fl 

The  opposite  extreme  is  that  in  which  the  potassium  sulphate  ^ 
gives  the  maximum  proportion,  or  a  filtb  of  the  potassiom ; 
while  the  carbonate  retains  the  half  of  it,  and  the  carbonic  oxide 
tends  ta  disappear.  These  relations  still  show  regular  reactions, 
always  expressed  by  a  certain  system  of  simultaneous  equations: 
or  equation  (1)  for  a  third  of  the  aaltjietrf;,  and  equation  (2)  for 
nearly  the  half,  which  corresponds  to  the  carbonate ;  while  the 
formation  of  potassium  sulphate  would  correspond  for  an  eighth 
of  the  substance  to  equation  (4),  and  for  a  twelfth  to  equa- 
tion (5). 

3.  The  five  simultaneous  equations,  therefore,  represent  the 
extreme  cases ;  but  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  their  combinations 
also  represent  in  an  approximate  manner  the  intermediate  cases. 

Consequently,  the  system  of  equations  expresses  the  chemical 
transformation  of  powder,  at  least  as  regards  the  fundamental 
products.  Further,  it  represents  the  variations,  which  could  not 
be  dune  by  a  single  equation. 

The  transformation  reduces  itself  definitively  to  five  simple 
reactions,  which  cause  the  formation  of  the  potassium  sul- 
phate, sulphide,  and  carbouate,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide. 

4.  It  is  also  easy  to  prove  that  the  combustion  of  any 
powder  may  be  represented  by  a  certain  combination  of  the 
above  five  equations ;  the  first  members  being  taken  in  such 
relative  proportions  that  they  represent  the  initial  composition 
of  the  powder  under  consideration,  provided  the  more  or  less 
abundant  formation  of  the  polysulphide,  and  of  the  deficit  of 
about  a  fourth  compared  with  real  carbon,  which  results  from 
the  use  of  charcoal,  be  taken  into  account. 
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f5.  The  chemical  traDsfonnation  of  powder  being  thua  defined, 
let  us  now  calculate  the  heat  liberated  and  the  vohime  of  the 
gases  produced,  according  to  each  of  the  five  equations  regarded 
separately. 
6.  Equation  (1), 
2KNO3  +  S  +  3C  =  K,S  +  3C0a  -f-  2jr. 

represents  135  gnus,  of  matter;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  784  grras.  of 
nitre,  118-5  gnus,  of  sulphur,  133-3  grms,  of  carbon.  The 
products  being,  40rt  grms.  K^,  488  gimB.  CO,,  104  grms,  N. 

The  reaction  liberates  +  734  CaL  at  constant  pressure,  74*5 
at  coastaut  volume,  a  quantity  which  the  formation  of  the 
polysulphide,  KSo  hy  an  excess  of  sulphur  during  cooling 
would  raise  to  about  77  Cal.^  Thia  figure  itself  is  wlculated 
with  the  aid  of  data  obtained  at  the  ordinorj*  temperature.  At 
the  liigh  temperature  of  the  explosion  it  is  modified  by  various 
circumstances,  such  as  the  partial  dissociation  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  state  of  fusion,  or  even  of  volatilisation,  of  the 
potawium  sulphide,  the  variation  in  the  specific  heats,  etc 
But  it  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  to  take 
these  various  circumstances  into  account;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  the  calculaLiun  based  upon  the  data 
observed.     These  remarks  apply  likewise  to  the  other  equations. 

Supposing,  therefore,  +  734  or  745  liberated  by  the  trans- 
formation (1);  this  quantity,  referred  to  1  kgm.,  beu>me3  544 
CaL  at  constant  pressure,  or  552  Cal.  at  constant  volume. 

The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  is  44'6  litres,  or,  for  1  kgm., 
330-4  litres. 

330-4  atm.      ... 
Permanent  pressure  = ,  with  the  usual  reservation 

ft  ^  U  x^d 

of  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  for  small  values  of  71. 
Theoretical  temperature "  =  3514^. 

„.  .    ,  .      4592  atm.         5740  atm. 

Theoretical  pressure"— rrr.  or  ,  assuming 

n  —  U'X^  » 

the  total  vaporisation  of  the  potassium  sulphide. 

'  UfehereHappoeedthatC  +  O,  =C0,  b'bentos-l-47-OCaI.   Seerenurks 
on  pago  488. 
*  The  following  specific  heats  are  takea — 

CO,      3-6  (il  ooDStuil  volume) 

N         2-4 

CO       2-4  „  „ 

K,8    ao 

CU.K, IM 

SO.K, 16-6 

Tbeyve  snoposcd  constant  for  the  sake  of  drnpHcity. 

'  The  real  dfniiity  of  sulphide  af  potassium  not  being  koowa,  a  denoitj 
nearly  equal  to  3  has  horo  been  taken. 
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7.  These  figures  ■would  be  appreciably  modified  if  we 
assumed,  as  was  fonnerly  done,  the  total  vaporiscUi/m  cf  the 
BoUne.  compfntndx  at  the  momeut  of  the  explosion,  which  would 
increase  the  volume  of  the  gaaee  by  a  fourth,  while  slightly 
diminishing  the  heat  liberated.  But  this  hypothesis  appesn 
to  be  abandoned  by  nearly  all  specialists  at  the  present  day. 
It  might,  however,  bo  true  for  iH)tasaium  sulphide,  a  body 
which  id  volatilised  at  a  red  heat.  It  should  further  M 
observed  that  the  theoretical  temperature  is  too  high,  as  in 
all  calculations  of  this  kind,  owing  to  dissociation  and  tha 
variation  in  the  specific  heats  with  tiie  temperature.  This 
tends  to  lower  the  theoretical  pressure.  Bnt  there  is,  as  we 
have  said  elsewhere  (p.  11),  a  certain  compensation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  greatly  comiH-eased  gases  the  variation  of 
pressure  with  temperature  is  for  smaller  than  would  be  indicated 
by  Mariotte's  and  Gay-Lussac's  laws.  All  these  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  other  equations  above  set  forth,  and  which  wa 
are  about  to  discuss. 

8.  If  the  substance  used  contained  a  certain  proportion  of 
sulphur  in  excess  and  thia  sulphur  were  changed  into  iron 
sulphide  (p.  497),  119  Cal.  should  be  added  per  equivalent  of 
iron  sulphide.  The  heat  liberated  will  therefore  be  increased. 
This  increase  represents  one-eighth  of  the  heat  liberated ;  but 
the  increase  in  the  relative  weight  for  au  equivalent  of  sulphur 
is  nearly  the  same,  which  forms  a  compensation  for  the  same 
weight  of  matter. 

These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other 
equations. 

9.  Equation  (2), 

4KNO3  +  5C  «  SKjCOa  +  3C0j  +  4N, 

represents  116  grms.  of  matter,  or,  for  1  kgm.,  129  grms.  of 
carbon  and  878  grms.  of  nitre.  The  products  being,  51)3-6  grma. 
COsK*  284-5  grms.  COa,  120-5  N. 

The  reaction  liberates  +  901  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  or  90-8 
Cal.  at  constant  volume;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  777  Cal.  at  constant 
pressure,  or  783  Cal.  at  constant  voluma 

The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  =  27*9  litres ;  or,  for  1  kgm. 
240-5  litres. 

^  ^  240  5  atm.     .^.  ^,  , 

Fermonent  presaiire  =  • 7r7:ir>  ^th  the  usual  reservation, 

n  —  0-47 

Theoretical  temperature  =  3982". 
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Theoretical  pressure 


3749  atm. 
n  -  0-27  * 
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10.  Equation  (3), 

2KifO,  +  30  =  K,CO,  +  CO  +  CO,  +  2N, 

repreeents  119  grms.  of  matter ;  or,  for  1  kgrn,,  106  grms.  of 
carbon  aiid  894  grins,  of  nitre.  The  products  being,  580  grms. 
COjKj,  117-5  gnus.  CO,  117-5  grms.  N,  185  grms.  CO,. 

The  transformation  liberates  +  801  CaL  at  constant  pressure, 
+  80-9  CaL  at  coastant  VQlumc ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  673  Cat.  at  con- 
stant pressure,  680  Cat  at  constant  volum& 

The  reducai  volume  of  the  gaaes  »  33  5  litres;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  281-5  Utrea. 

«  .  281-5  atm.      ...  , 

Permanent  pressure  «  .. -^  ,  with  the  usual  reservation. 

n  —  v'ao 

Theoretical  temperature  »  3458**. 

m,         .    ,                    3847  atm. 
Theoretical  preaiure  =; n^' 

11.  Equation  (4), 

2KNO3  +  S  +  2C  =  K^O.  +  200  +  2N. 

repreaenta  129  grms.  of  matter;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  124  grms.  of 
aulphur,  93  grms.  of  charcoal,  and  783  gnna.  of  nitre.  The 
products  being,  675  grms.  SOiKa,  217  gnna.  CO,  108  gnos.  N. 

The  transformation  liberates  78-2  CaL  at  constant  pressure, 
79-0  CaL  at  con.stant  volume ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  606  CaL  at  con- 
stant pressure,  612  CaL  at  constant  volume. 

The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  =  33'5  litres ;  or,  for 
1  kgm.,  260  litres. 

Permanent  pressure  »  ■ t-t~,  with  the  usual  reservation. 

tt  —  0  25 

Theoretical  temperature  «=!  3320*. 

.    .  3422  atm. 

Theoretical  pressure  « tt^- 

n  —  0"25 

12.  Equation  (5), 

2KN0,  -f-  S  -I-  C  =  KaSO.  +  CO,  +  SN, 

represents  123  grms.  of  matter;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  821  grms.  of 
nitre,  130  of  sulphur,  49  grms.  of  carbon,  llie  products  being, 
708  gnns.  804X3,  178  grms.  C0„  114  grms.  N. 

The  transformation  liberates  -H  994  Cal.  at  constant  pressure, 
+  100  CaL  at  constant  volume. 

The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  «=  223  CoL;  or.  for  1  kgm., 
181-5  litres. 
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„  181-5  atm.     ... 

FennaneDt  pressure  = .  _.  ,  with  the  uBual  reBerratioa. 

Theoretical  temperature  s=  4425°. 
3122  atm. 


Theoretical  pressure  = 


n  -  0-26 


The  five  foregoing  equations  are  the  only  ones  which  it  i^ 
necessary  to  take  into  account  in  problems  relating  to  aervioa 
powder  where  the  whole  of  the  ohwxial  disappears,  aa  has  been 
said. 

13.  However,  the  study  of  blastiz]^  powder,  which  contains 
an  excess  of  charcoal,  has  led  us  to  consider  a  fresh  reactiuD, 
that  of  charcoal  on  carbonic  acid.  This  reaction  appears  due  to 
the  preNious  decomiKjaition  of  the  latter  producing  free  oxygen 
capable  of  changing  in  its  turn  the  carbon  into  oxide. 

COj  =  CO  +  0  (partial  dissociation)  absorbs  —  34*1 ; 
C  +  0  =.  CO  (oxidation)  liberates  +  12'9. 

It  already  plays  a  part  in  two  of  our  equations,  for  it  allows 
of  passing  from  f3)  to  (2),  and  from  (5)  to  (4). 

Without  dwelling  on  the  intermediate  cases,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  hypothesis  of  a  decomposition  as  lar  advanced  is 
possible,  a  hypothesis  which  never  really  applies  to  any  but  a 
portion  of  the  substance. 

Take,  therefore,  the  equation 


2KN0,  +  S  +  60  =  KaS  +  6C0  +  2N. 
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It  represents  153  grms. ;  or,  for  1  kgOL,  105  grms.  of  aulphur, 
235  gmis.  of  carbon,  660  grms.  of  nitre.  The  products  bein^ 
360  gnus.  K^  and  640  grms.  CO. 

The  heat  liberated  is  08  Gal.  at  constant  pressure,  or  11*4  at 
constant  volume ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  64  CaL  at  constant  pressure 
or  745  Cal.  at  constant  volume. 

The  reduced  volume  of  the  gases  »  66*9  litres ;  or,  for  1  kgm. 
437  litrea 

437  atm. 

Permanent  pressure  =  — 7——. 

'^  n  —  Oil 

Theoretical  temperature  =  501^ 

™         .    .  1304  atm. 

Theoretical  pressure  =  — ZlTTi"' 

The  heat  liberated  is  very  slight,  and  the  theoretical 
temperature  so  low  that  this  reaction  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  explosive. 

14.  If  the  foregoing  resulta  be  compared  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  heat  liberated  and  the  Tolume  of  gasee  produced  by          ^^^M 
&  given  weight  of  nitre,  wc  obtain  the  followiug  table—                        ^^^| 

EqntTklciit 

welghL 

HcM  u  crauUnt  Tulcne. 

Valsme  ol  Ui«  gUM. 

TlMotitted                  ^^^H 

1  eqnlT. 

Ikpa. 

ItqslT. 

IkfB. 

0) 
(2) 
(8) 
(*) 

(5) 

graM. 
135 

lie 

119 
1S» 
I2S 

isa 

OftL 
745 

914 

80-9 

790 

100-0 

11-4 

8S8 

783 
680 
61S 
813 
74« 

Utrat. 
14-6 

27-9 

88S 

83-5 

22-3 

€6-9 

S80 
240-5 

381-5 
260 
181-5 
487 

459a                     -^^M 
n  -                        ^^B 

3749                     ^^H 

n  -  0-25                  ^^H 
n  -                        ^^H 

15.  Equation  (5)  would  be  that  liberating  the  maximiiTn            ^^H 
heat,  if  thin  maximuiu  still  subsisted  at  the  temperature  of           ^^^| 
combustion,  in  spite  of  the  variation  in  the  specific  heats.            ^^^| 
Hence  it  seems  that  this  reaction  shotild  take  place  to  the            ^^^| 
exclusion  of  the  others.     In  any  case  it  shotild  be  so  with  the            ^^^| 
int^ral  transformation  of  the  oxygen  by  the  carbon  changed             ^^^| 
into  carbonic  acid  in  accordance  with  equations  (2)  and  (5).                  ^^^| 

16.  But  these  preponderating  productions  are  checked  by            ^^^| 
the  following  circiunstances : —                                                               ^^^| 

(1)  Diaaociation,  which  does  not  allow  either  the  whole  of           ^^^| 
the  potassium  sulphate  or  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  be            ^^^| 
formed  at  the  high  temperature  developed  by  the  combustion.                ^^^| 

(2)  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  sttlphur  at  this  high            ^^H 
temperature  (see  p.  27),  a  change  which  tends  to  increase  in            ^^^| 
an  imperfectly  known  but  certainly  considerable  proportion  the            ^^^| 
beat  of  formation  of  the  compoiuida  of  this  element.    This  fact            ^^^H 
may  play  a  specially  important  part  in  the  way  of  increasing            ^^^| 
the  thermal  importance  of  the  polysulphides.                                          ^^^| 

(3)  Tiie  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  at  a  high            ^^^| 
temperature ;  this  element  existing  in  the  gaseous  state,  at  least            ^^^| 
for  an  instant,  in  the  flames,  and  the  heat  of  formation  of  carbonic            ^^^| 
oxide  being  then  increased  so  as  to  become  equal  to,  or  perhaps            ^^^| 
higher  than,  that  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  same  weight  of  oxygen.^            ^^^| 

Owing  to  these  circumstances  the  thermal  maximum  calco-             ^^^H 

1  "AcnBlea  de  Chimie  et  do  Physiqae,"  4*  eerie, torn,  xviii.  pp.  162  and              ^^^| 
]75>  176 ;  1869.    "  Revae  ScieoUfique,^  Novembre,  1882.  pp.  677-680.                      ^^H 
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lated  for  the  ordinaiy  temperature  may  be  very  different  from 
the  thermal  maximum  near  2000°  or  3000°,  temperatures  ap- 
proachiug  that  of  the  explosion  of  powder. 

(4)  The  rapidity  of  cooling  is  .too  great  for  the  products 
formed  at  the  first  instant  to  have  time  to  react  on  one  another 
so  as  to  roconstitntc  the  most  stable  system. 

The  spiKiiiie  rapidity  of  each  reaction  (p.  40)  plays  here  a 
most  important  part,  both  at  the  moment  of  the  initial  forma- 
tions which  take  place  at  the  highest  temperature,  and  during 
the  successive  reactions. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  cooling  is  more  rapid  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  when  operating 
in  a  closed  vessel,  than  towards  Uie  centre  of  the  mass.  Hence 
the  composition  is  different  at  the  various  points  of  the  mas8» 
apart  Irom  the  reactions  exercised  by  the  substances  of  the  walls 
themselves,  such  as  the  formation  of  iron  Bulphid& 

17.  The  rapidity  of  cooling  is  very  different  according  as 
combustion  takes  place  in  a  closed  vessel  strong  enough  not  to 
be  broken  ;  or  in  a  shell  which  bursts  suddenly,  the  firamueatB 
being  projected  and  a  portion  of  the  heat  Iteing  transformed 
into  mechanical  work ;  or  again  in  a  firearm,  where  the 
expansion  of  the  gases  takes  place  according  as  the  projectile  is 
thrust  forward  and  the  gases  themselves  are  continually  expelled 
towards  the  cold  portions  of  the  metallic  tube.  The  variation 
in  the  chemical  reactions  which  may  result  from  these  diilerent 
circuiustunces  would  be  very  interestiug  to  study,  but  it  has  not 
been  fuUy  examined. 

18.  We  shall,  however,  note  that  according  to  thermo- 
chemical  principles  the  progressive  reactions  produced  during 
cooling  must  be  such  as  to  liberate  increasing  quantities  of 
heat. 

In  principle,  when  opwating  without  changing  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  substance— that  is  to  say,  at  constant  volume — it 
cannot  be  admitted,  in  the  authcM-'s  o];union,  that  eDdothermal 
reactions,  such  as  dissociations,  succeed  during  the  period  of 
cooling  to  a  total  cmnbinatiun  produced  at  tlie  instant  of 
explosion.  The  dissociation  must,  generally  speaking,  be 
regarded  as  being  at  its  maximum  at  the  outset,  that  is,  at  the 
moment  when  the  temperature  is  highest,  and  diminishing  as 
cooling  progresses.  This  applies  principally  to  reactions  effected 
in  closed  and  resisting  vessels. 

It  is  only  when  expansion  takes  place  at  constant  temperature, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  gases,  that  dissocia- 
tion, regarded  as  a  function  of  the  pressure,  could  increase ;  the 
possibility  of  this  increase  may  even  be  conceived,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
cooling. 

But  these  are   quite    exceptional   cases,   and   endothermal 
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reactions  cannot  in  general  be  admitted  during  the  period  of 
rapid  cooling  succeeding  combustion. 

19.  Lot  us  now  compare  the  volume  of  the  gaaea  liberated. 
The  reactions  of  powder,  according  to  the  tabic  on  page  506, 
liberate  a  volume  of  gas  greater  in  proportion  as  they  develop 
less  heat. 

The  minimum  of  gaaeons  volume  (223  litres)  corresponds  to 
the  thermal  maximum  (1000  Cal.),  and  vice  vena  (66*9  litres 
and  11-4  CaL). 

The  gases  may  also  vary  from  the  single  to  the  double,  the 
beats  only  changing  by  a  fifth,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  trangformation  (6). 

20.  Hence  follows  this  interesting  consequence,  that  the 
theoretical  pressure  appears  to  be  the  greatest  for  the  transforma- 
tion liberating  the  least  heat  (except  6) ;  it  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  the  smallest  for  that  lilierating  the  most. 

In  fact,  several  transformations  take  place  at  the  same  time 
owing  to  local[conditions  of  temperature,  dissociation,  and  relative 
rapi(fity  of  combination.  The  heat  liberated,  the  volume  of 
gases,  and  therefore  the  pressure,  will  consequently  remain  inter- 
mediate between  tiiese  extreme  limits. 

4.  Comparison  between  Tlieory  and  Ohservatuyji. 

X.  Such  are  the  general  consequences  of  the  theory.  "W"e  are 
about  to  show  that  observation  confirms  these  consequences  by 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments,  especially  of  those 
made  by  Noble  and  Abel,  which  have  been  carried  out  with 
greater  care  than  any  others. 

2.  Take  first  the  mean  equation  (p.  498) — 

16KNOs  +  21C  +  7S  =  ISCOj  +  3C0  +  SK^tX)^  +  K^O, 

-^  2KjS3  +  IGN. 

Equation  (1)  x  2  -f-  eq.  {5)  X  1  -H  eq.  (3)  x  3  +  eq.  (2)  +  2. 

Further,  it  is  supposed  that  the  excess  of  sulphur  has  been 
changed  into  trisulphide,  K^S^ 

According  to  this  mean  equation,  964  grma  of  matter  would 
have  yielded  674*5  Cal.  at  constant  volume,  developing  290"1 
litres ;  or,  for  1  kgm,  697  CaL  and  300  litres. 

™      .  .    .  , . .     4350  atm. 

The  theoretical  pressure  would  be  ttt* 

n  —  0"Jb 

3.  Take,  now,  the  transformation  observed  which  produced 
the  most  carbonate  and  carbonic  oxide,  that  is  to  say,  the 
following  system : — 

Equation  (1)  X  J  +  eq.  (2)  X  i  +  eq.  (3)  X  J. 

I  We  should  have  had  in  this  case,  for  120*8  grms.  of  [matter^ 
I  815  CaL  and  363  litres  of  gas ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  674-5  CaL  and 
I       300*5  litres.    These  ore  practically  the  same  figures  as  above. 
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4.  On  the  contrary,  the  transformations  yielding  the  maximnm 
of  sulphate,  that  is  to  say,  the  following  ajBtem : — 

Eq.  (1)  X  ^4  +  eq.  (2)  X  i  +  eq.  (4)  X  i  +  eq.  (5)  X  y., 

should  have  produced,  for  1238  grms.  of  matter,  853  Cal.,  and 
321  litres  of  gas ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  689  Cal  and  259  litres. 

5.  But  the  heat  calculated  as  correapondlDg  to  the  preceding 
transformations  is  greatly  too  small  Tn  short,  we  neglected  ia 
the  calculation — 

lat.  The  change  of  the  sulphide  into  trisulphide,  which 
liberates  about  +  6  Cal.  per  equivalent. 

2nd.  The  change  of  an  appreciable  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
into  bicarbonate,  under  the  influence  of  a  portion  of  the  water 
(I  per  cent.),  contained  in  powder  a  reaction  unnoUcod  in  theo- 
retical equations  n^lecting  the  presence  of  water. 

This  quantity,  moreover,  can  hardly  exceed  2  per  cent. ;  that 
is  to  say,  about  an  equivalent,  being  limited  by  the  weight  of 
the  water  itself  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  which 
produces  sulphuretted  hydrogon.  Nevertheless  this  might  add 
further  +  12-4  Cal. 

3rd,  A  portion  of  the  sulphur,  instead  of  producing  potassium 
trisulphide,  was  changed  into  iron  sulphide,  which  liberates  per 
equivalent  of  sulphur— 

F  +  S^FeS,+  ll-9CaL 

If  the  whole  of  the  exceas  of  sulphur  assumed  this  form,  w^ 
might  therefore  have  a  thermal  excess  of  +  47*(J  Cal,  and  even 
more,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  double  iron  and  potassium 
Bolphide.  The  real  figure  is  lower,  the  sulphur  bemg  by  no 
means  all  changed  into  iron  sulphide,  but  it  is  imposaible  to 
determine  it  for  want  of  data. 

4th.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  has  here  been  calculated 
supposing  it  pure,  and  even  in  the  diamond  state.  In  reality 
the  figure  thus  calculated  is  too  low  by  au  amount  which  may 
be  regarded  as  compromised  between  15  Cal  (pure  carbon 
derived  from  charcoal)  and  52  (bakers'  embers),  for  1  eq. 
{6  grms.)  of  carbon.  This  makes  (or  964  grms.  of  powder  a 
thermal  excess  comprised  between  31 '5  Col.  and  109"2  Cal.  It 
is  true  that  this  error  ia  partly  compensated,  because  we  have 
taken  the  weight  of  real  carbon  as  equal  to  the  weight  of 
charcoal,  while  it  is  leas  by  about  a  fourth  (see  p.  488). 

However  this  may  be,  we  see  from  this  that  the  error  in  the 
number  above  calculated  (6745  Cal.)  might  amount  in  an 
extreme  case  to — 

109-2 +47-6 +  12-4  =  1592, 

which  would  make  in  all  8437  Cal,  or  an  excess  of  a  fourth  in 
the  number  calculated. 
The  real  excess,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  of 
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Noble  and  Abel  and  the  other  authorities,  is  certainly  less.  Bat 
nothing  can  be  definitely  settled  with  regard  to  this  point  till  a 
special  study  has  been  made  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
charcoal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  classes  of 
powder  which  have  been  the  object  of  the  thermal  measurements 
and  the  chemical  analysis ;  as  also  the  real  proportion  of  the  iron 
sulphide,  and  even  of  the  double  iron  and  puUissiuni  sulphide 
formed  during  combustion  in  the  interior  of  an  iron  vesseL 

6.  Seat  liberated.  These  reservations  having  been  made,  we 
shall  give  the  figures  found  by  the  autliorities  who  have  measured 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  powder  in  closed 
vessels.  Bunsen  and  Schiskhoff  found  for  1  kgm.,  6195  Cal.; 
but  this  number,  far  lower  than  those  of  the  other  operators, 
appears  to  be  invalidated  by  some  error. 

Roux  and  Sarrau  found  for  1  kgm.  at  constant  volume  in  a 
bomb  filled  with  air,  of  which  the  oxygen  contributed  to  increafle 
the  heat  liberated — 

Cannon  powdor  753  Cal. 

Fino  Hportiug  powder 807    „ 

B  rifle  powder 731    „ 

Powder  of  commerce 6fl4    „ 

Blasting  powder  670   „ 

Tromeneuc  found  from  729  to  890  CaL,  viz. — 

Ordnance  powder         840  CaL 

Engliah  powiltir  891    „ 

Dlaating  powder  729    „ 

Koble  and  Abel  gave  at  first  (dry  powder) — 

KLG     696to706C4l. 

FG        701  to  706    „ 

mean,  705  Cal.  They  since  discovered  that  these  figures  were 
slightly  too  low,  and  they  supplied  after  correction  the  following 
new  mean  values  : — 

QujUiTiTiES  OP  Heat  ubkbated  bt  the  CowBnsnoir  or 

1    OBIC   or   POWSEB   SUrrO&fUJ   I-EitrECTLT   DRY. 

Pclible  powder 721-4  Cal. 

RL.G..  WA.  powder 726-7    „ 

F.O.,  W.A.  powder      738-3    „ 

No.  6  Curtifl  and  Harvey's  powder      ...  764*4  (733  to  784)  Cal. 

Bbflttng  powder  6I&8Cal. 

Bpanisl)  Bphorical  7673    „ 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  numbeis 
calculated,  we  must  first  take  into  account  the  ash,  oxygen,  and 
hyilrogtm  oontaintid  in  tho  diarcoal,  and,  finally,  the  nitre  wliich 
has  escaped  combustion.  The  weight  of  these  various  substances 
is  properly  known  only  for  Noble  and  Abel's  experiments.  It 
amounts  to  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  dry  powder 
(more  than  one  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  ordinary  powder^. 
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This  being  taken  into  account,  the  heat  liberated  amounts  for 
1  grm.  of  explosive  matter  really  tranaforined  to  750  CaL,  a 
figure  which  exceeds  by  755  Cal.,  or  by  a  uintli,  the  theoretical 
value  674-5  CaL 

This  excess  is  evidently  owing  to  the  causes  just  described, 
and  principally  to  the  use  of  charcoal  instead  of  pure  carbon, 
and  to  the  formation  of  iron  sulphide.  The  calculation  made 
from  the  heat  of  combnatiou  of  the  weight  of  pure  carbon,  as 
extracted  from  charcoal,  would  give  706  Cal.,  a  value  which  is 
also  too  low.  But  the  number  750  Cal.  remains  below  the 
possible  difference,  which  amoimts  to  843  Cal.,  according  to 
what  lias  been  said  above.  For  the  powders  studied  by  other 
observers,  the  effective  reaction  being  unknown,  we  cannot 
carry  out  the  thermal  work  with  certainty.  The  viduee  deduced 
from  our  equations  generally  remain  below  the  figures  actually 
found,  which  is  attributable  to  analogous  causes,  and  principally 
bo  the  excess  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal 
of  powder.  This  excess  will,  moreover,  vary  with  the  constitu- 
tion  of  this  charcoal  itself,  which  changes  greatly  in  the  different 
countries  and  for  the  ilifferent  kinds  of  powder. 

7.  VQlume  of  the  gasfs  liberated.  The  uncertainties  are  less, 
and  consequently  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice 
more  limited  for  the  volume  of  the  gases.  For  iostance,  the 
vohime  of  the  gases  obtained  by  Noble  and  Abel  had  a  mean 
value  of  267  litres,  with  variations  comprised  between  285  and 
232  litres. 

The  following  table,  according  to  these  authors,  expresses  the 
volume  of  the  pennanent  gases  produced  by  the  exploaioa  of 
1  grm.  of  powder,  supposed  perfectly  dry : — 


W.A.  pebble  powder        

B.L.O.,  W.A.  powder      

F.G.,  W.A.  powder  

No.  6,  Curtis  and  Hftrroy'a  powder 
Blasting  powder    ...        ...        ... 

fipaniah  spberiail 


278-3  0.0. 
274-2    , 

263-1  „ 
2410  „ 
3603  „ 
234-2    „ 


Gay-Lussac  assigued  250  c.c*  at  a  low  pressure.  Bunsen  and 
Schiskhoff  (sporting  powder),  193  c.c  (at  a  low  pressure) ;  Liuck, 
218  c.c.  (camion  powder)  at  high  pressures ;  Karolyi,  209  co. 
(ordnance  powder)  aud  227  c.c,  (rifle  [wwder);  Vignotti,  231  c.a 
to  244  cc,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal — results, 
the  differences  of  which  are  attributable  to  the  diversity  of  the 
pressures  and  relative  proportions. 

The  above  formula  indicates  300  litres,  a  figure  which  would 
reduce  itself  to  288  litres  were  the  foreign  substances  taken  into 
account.  The  change  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  into 
bicarbonate  woidd  lower  it  still  more,  and  bring  it  nearly  to  the 
value  found  by  Noble  and  Abel. 

'  Ho  givee  elsewhere  449'6  cc.,  owing  to  some  error  id  eopyiog. 
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8.  The  value  of  the  permanent  gases  varies  nearly  inversely 
with  the  heat  developed  in  aocordanco  with  the  equation  on 
p.  499  (see  also  p.  505),  and  as  is  shown  by  the  table  below — 


Ptradar. 

Spanish  peDeC       

Curtis  and  Harvey  Ko.  6  ... 

F.G.,  W.A 

R.L.G.,  W.A 

Pebble  W.A 

Bla&ting      


IIo«t  dlHnigkgnl 

per  K'xnme  i>r 

powiler. 

.  767-3  Col. 

.  7644    „ 

.  738-3    „ 

.  726'7    „ 

.  721-4    „ 

.  616-8    „ 


Volnmp  (if  gMM 

pin)dua«d  per 
BTamm*  at  povrder. 

234-2  fic. 
241-0  „ 
263-1  „ 
274-2  „ 
278-1  ,. 
S60-3  ,. 


9.  In  general  the  characteristic  product,  QV,  is  nearly  con- 
stant, as  the  author  observed  in  1871,  for  the  various  powders, 
Now,  this  product  measures  the  stl^ngth  for  explosive  sub- 
stances of  which  the  specific  heat  is  the  same,  which  ia 
practically  the  actual  case  (p.  34). 

The  temperature  of  the  corabustion  of  powder  has  been 
estimated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  from  rather  uncertain 
tesU,  at  2200". 

10.  The  pressures  developed  during  the  combustion  of  powder 
at  constant  volame  have  been  observed  by  Noble  and  Abel 
with  the  aid  of  the  crusher.    The  following  are  their  numbers : — 


Denrilr  ofelitrBC, 


Kpn. 

..      2Sr-3 
6134 
..      829-4 

..  1220-6 

..  16&3G 

..  2266-3 

..  3006-5 

..  3944-2 

..  6U2 

..  6567 


r.Q. 

Kgm. 
231-fi 
fil.S-4 
639-4 

1219-0 

i6d7-B 

2208 

2683 

37341 

4786 

6066-5 


These  results  may  be  represented,  according  to  these  authors, 

.      .  .  .    1  .         ,         2193  2460      , 

by  the  empincal  formula,  r-— ,   or  — - ,  formulie  in 

71  —  uoo  n  —  (ro 

which  they  suppose  that  the  products  whicii  are  not  gaseous 

at  the  temperature  of  the  explosion  occupy  0-68  cc,  or,  more 
simply,  06,  the  same  volume  being  calculated  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  tlieorelical  formula  on  p.  499  gives  pressures  nearly  the 
same  aa  the  above  for  high  densities  of  charge  (1-0  and  09) ; 
below  which  it  gives  results  which  are  too  high,  amoimting  to 
double  the  numbers  found  for  the  density  O'l.  This  difference 
increases  as  the  pressure  diminishes ;  it  m&j  he  connected 
with  the  increase  of  dissociation. 
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§  8.  SpoBTiyG  Powder. 

1.  Sporting  powder  is  distinguished  from  service  powders 
principally  by  the  surplus  proportion  of  saltpetre  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  charcoal. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  adopted  in  France  :-— 

SaHpetTo        78 

SnlpW         10 

Chaicoal        12 

2.  TTu  rapidity  of  in/ammatum  of  sporting  powder  is  less, 
according  to  Piobert,  than  that  of  service  powder,  being  ia 
proportion  to  the  ooarseaess  of  the  grains.  For  a  sporting 
powder  containing  30,000  grains  to  the  gramme,  the  rapidity  m 
the  inflammation  was  030  m.  per  second ;  while  for  a  service 
powder  containing  259  grains  to  the  gramme,  the  rapidity 
amounted  bo  1*52  m. 

The  rapidity  of  combustum  is  also  checked  by  the  surplns 
proportion  of  saltpetre.  It  amounted  to  8  mm.  to  9  mm.  per 
second  in  Piobert's  experiments ;  while  for  service  powder  this 
writer  found  10  mm.  to  13  mm. 

3.  Brown  charcoal  tends  to  give  powder  shattering  properties 
becanse  it  increases  the  heat  liberated  owing  to  the  special  com- 
position of  this  charcoal. 

4.  The  surplus  proportion  of  saltpetre  also  increases  the  heat ', 
bnt  it  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  gases,  as  is  shown  by  the 
figures  on  page  491,  compared  with  those  on  page  503. 

5.  If  the  heat  liberated  be  supposed  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  saltpetre,  which  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth, 
the  heat  will  be  greater  by  about  a  twenty-fifth  for  sporting, 
than  for  service  powder,  weight  for  weight  Now,  the  experi- 
mental data  are  not  greatly  at  variance  with  this  calcolatiorL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  permanent  gases  will  diminish,  which 
also  agrees  with  Noble  and  Abel's  results.  Hence  a  certain 
compensation  is  afforded  by  it  Owing  to  this  fact  there  ia 
little  difference  between  the  strength  of  sporting  and  that  of 
service  powder. 

(  9.  Blastiso  Powdxhs. 

1.  Blasting  powders  present  very  varying  proportions.  The 
principal  objett  aimed  at  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  gases ; 
which  is  attained  by  the  diminution  of  the  saltpetre,  and  the 
increase  of  the  sulphur  and  charcoal.  It  is  also  sought  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  this  powder. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  adopted  in  France : — 

Saltpetre        63 

Sulpbar  20 

CharcDftl        ... 18 


BLABTINQ  rOWDEBS. 
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In  Italy  :— 

RaEt^ietre        70 

SHlphnr         IR 

Charcoal        12 

Wlmt  is  called  export  trade  jwwrfer  in  Franco,  or  ttmmg 
blasting  jtowder,  contaias — 

Saltpetre 72 

Sulphur      13 

Cliarcoal     16 

2.  There  was  formerly  cliatinguished  a  class  known  as  ^ow 
blastinff  powder ; — 

Saltpetre 40 

Sulphnr       30 

Charoool     30 

But  the  slowness  of  the  reaction  tended  to  diminish  the  efiecta 
too  much,  and  this  powder  is  no  longer  in  use.  However,  this 
slowness  may  offer  certain  advantages  for  special  uses^  such  as 
the  making  of  flying  fuses,  composed  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Powder  diiBt 25-0 

Saltpetre         44'5 

Sulphur 91 

Wood  charcoal           2*4 

3.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  blasting  powder  produces 
a  much  grenter  volume  of  gases  than  that  of  service  powder, 
because  it  would  be  decomposed  according  to  the  following 
eq^uation  :— 

2KN0,  +  6C  -f  S  =  6C0  H-  KjS  +  2N. 
This  equation  would  correspond  to  the  proportions — 


Saltpetre ... 
Sulphur  ... 
Charcoal  ... 


66-5 
10-0 
24-5 


But  observation  has  proved  that  it  most  be  rejected,  at  least  as 
the  fundamental  representation  of  the  reaction. 

It  would  produce,  moreover,  so  little  heat  (74*5  Cals.  per  kgni., 
p.  504),  tliat  the  reaction  could  hardly  propagate  itself. 

4.  Now,  powder  with  an  excess  of  charcoal  deflagrates  with 
vivacity,  and  forms,  like  other  powders,  potassium  aulphate  and 
carbonate,  with  a  liberation  of  heat  which  is  probably  not  far 
remote  from  that  of  hlasting  powder  for  the  same  weight  of 
nitre  consumed.  A  portion  of  the  carbon  tends,  however,  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  uf  the  charcoal  must  remain  intact 

5.  Hence,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  the  explosive  substance  has  a  tendency  to  form  the 
products  libemting  the  most  heat,  a  remark  of  capital  impor- 
tance, and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 

2l 
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the  preponderating  proportion  of  potassium  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate which  is  produced  in  every  case.  The  production  of 
potassium  sulphide  and  carbonic  oxide  is  due  to  the  secondaiy 
reaction  of  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  on  the  above  salts ;  it  plays 
an  essential  part  m  the  study  of  powder,  as  it  contiibutes  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  gases. 

6.  This  being  established,  it  may  in  general  be  admitted  that 
the  heat  liberated  by  any  powder  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  saltpetre  which  it  contains.  Tlie  heat  liberated  by 
blasting  powder  will  therefore  be  to  that  of  service  powder  in 
the  ratio  of  62  to  75 ;  Koux  and  Sarrau  actually  obtain^  570  Cat 
instead  of  751  Cal. 

7.  Sarrau  and  Vieille  since  foand  the  volume  of  the  gsses 
equal  to  304  cc  for  French  blasting  powder  at  the  density  of 
charge  0"6. 

This  volume  is  greater  by  a  tenth  than  that  developed  by 
service  powder. 

The  pressures  observed  by  them  were — 


Drasltr  of  chufe. 
03    ... 

0-6  ... 


irom  which  would  result  tlie  pressure 


4540 


SOUkgm. 
2730    „ 

a  formula  in  which 


the  volume  of  the  solid  substanoes  is  not  taken  into  account. 
8.  These  gases  contained  in  100  volumes — 

CO, 49-4 

CO 20-6 

H      2-0  to  1-4 

CH, 0-3tol4> 

H,8 70  to  5-5 

N,0 213 

The  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  &r  larger  than  that 
for  ordinary  powder  (4  per  oenL). 

The  carbonic  oxide  forms  a  fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  gasee, 
or  20  c.c,  whilst  with  ordinary  powder  it  amounts  only  on  an 
average  to  one-eighth,  viz.  12*5  c.c.  Henoe  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  volume  of  deleterious  gases  is  nearly  double,  in  the  case  of 
blasting  powder,  the  volume  of  the  same  gases  yielded  by 
ordinary  powder. 

Noble  and  Abel  found  also  7"0  of  sulphnrettted  hydrogen; 
but  nearly  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  (33'7)  and  carbonic 
acid  (321),  which  is  still  more  disadvantageous.  They  obtained 
less  heat  and  more  gas  witli  blasting  than  with  service  powder ; 
which  affords  a  compensation  fipom  the  point  of  view  of 
strength. 


^  The  proportioa  of  methane  increuee  with  the  pressure  (see  p.  288  and 

4o4). 
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9.  On  the  whole,  blasting  powder  offers  hardly  any  other 
advantage  than  its  low  price,  due  to  the  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  nitre.  It  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  employ  a 
less  weight  of  ordinary  powder,  wluch  would  realise  the  same 
economy.  Moreover,  the  daily  increasing  use  of  dynamite  tends 
to  limit  the  conaumptioa  of  blasting  powder. 

§  10.  T*owT3ERS  WITH  Sodium  Nitrate  Basel 

1.  Sodium  nitrate  lends  itself  as  well  as  potassium  nitrate  to 
the  manufacture  of  powders ;  it  has  been  employed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  works,  and  offers  a  marked 
economy.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  the  mines  of  Freyberg 
and  Wctzlar. 

Unfortunately  this  salt  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  powdera  into  tlie  compotjiliou  of  which  it  enters  needs 
special  precautions. 

2.  Thermal  theorieB  increase  the  interest  there  may  be  in 
overcoming  these  difficulties  by  showing  that  the  powder  with 
sodium  nitrate  base  develops  a  greater  pressure,  weight  for 
weight,  than  powder  with  potassium  nitrate  base,  and  tliat  it 
can  effect  a  greater  work. 

3.  Take^  in  fact,  a  composition  equal  to  that  of  powder, 
snch  as — 

Saltpetre         75 

Sulphur  10 

Charcoal         15 

It  would  correspond  by  weight  to  the  following  proportioos  :— 

Rodinm  nitrate       71*8 

Riilphiir        n-3 

Charcoal      10-9 

4.  Supposing  the  chemical  reactions  to  be  exactly  the  same, 
the  heat  liberated  and  the  ga.seoufl  volume  would  also  remain 
nearly  the  same  at  equal  equivalents  (p.  4).  But  at  equal 
weights  there  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  an  eighth  more  heat, 
or  for  1  kgm.  782  Cal.  from  the  calculation  (or  818  Cal.  for 
carbon  derived  from  wood  charcoal),  there  would  further  be  a 
volume  of  gas  equal  to  338  litres. 

The  resultant  force  would  retain  the  same  expression,  but 
it  would  be  increased  by  about  an  eighth  for  a  given  density  of 
charge.  Such  are  the  results  indicated  by  theory.  But  up  to  the 
present  no  experiment  has  been  made  to  study  the  true  re- 
actions. 

5.  In  general,  powders  with  sodium  base  will  develop  stronger 
pressures  and  a  greater  quantity  of  heat,  that  is  of  work,  thaa 
the  same  weight  of  powders  with  potassium  base  and  of  equiva- 
lent composition.    Indeed,  experiment  proves  that  the  subatitu- 
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tion  of  sodinm  for  potassium  in  a  defined  salt,  whether  disaolved 
or  anhydrous,  causes  an  almost  constant  liberation  of  heat^ 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  salt.  Now,  the  alkaline  metal 
existing  in  the  saline  form,  both  in  the  powder  and  in  the 
product*  of  combustion,  its  influence  is  eliminated  in  estimating 
the  heat  liberated  by  combustion,  that  is  when  the  heat  Ib 
estimated  for  equivalent  weights  of  the  sodium  and  potasainm 
salts.  Weight  for  weight,  on  the  contrarj*,  mucli  more  heat 
will  be  obtained  with  the  sodium  salts  ;  similarly,  a  larger 
volume  of  gaa  will  be  obtained,  since  the  equivalent  of  sodium 
is  lower  than  that  of  potassiunL  Various  explosives  propoeed 
for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  Davy  powder,  pyronome,*  Espir 
powder,  may  be  classed  with  this  one. 
Take  for  example — 

Hfldinm  nitrale  63 

Sulphur  16 

Wood  sawdast  23 

This  Is  a  slow  acting  substance,  employed  in  quarries,  especially 
to  produce  dislocations.  It  is  not  explosive  either  by  heating, 
ordinary  shocks,  or  friction.  It  contains  three  to  four  per  cent 
of  moisture,  a  quantity  which  may  increase  tn  us  much  as  30 
per  cent,  by  its  liein^  in  a  damp  place,  but  not  without  the 
powder  becoming  deliquescent. 

The  following  have  been  found  as  the  tensions  in  a  closed 
vessel: — 


Uenaitiei  or  charge  0'4 


1613  kgms. 
2401      „ 


values  differing  but  slightly   from  that  of  ordinary  blasdi 
powder,  wliich  confirm  the  foregoing  deductions. 

7.  The  sodium  nitrate  powders  have  sometimes  been  mixed 
with  dry  sodium  sulphate,  or  dried  magnt-sium  sulphate,  to 
check  the  absorption  of  moisture.  But  the  remedy  ia  merely 
tenipnrary,  and  of  little  efficiency. 

The  potassium  and  sodium,  and  even  barium  nitrates,  have 
also  been  associated  in  the  same  explosive. 

8.  We  aliaU  furtJier  mention  Violette's  mixture: — 


Sodium  Ultra  to 

Sodium  Bootato 


63*6 
37-6 


This  mixture  corresponds  to  a  total  combustion — 

lOCaHsNaOa  4-  leNaNOj  =  ISCOaNa,  +  7C0a  +  15HjO+16If. 

The  two  salts  may  be  melted  together,  which  gives  a  v«y 
iutimatti  mixture.    But  if  the  temperature  be  raised  slightly 

■  Und^r  the  latter  oamo  variable  mixtures  containing  aa  oombustive 
elements  the  alkaline  nitrate  and  notaneiam  chlorate.  Thia  confbsioQ  sboutd 
be  avoided,  tho  chlorate  base  powaem  being  highly  dangerons. 
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above  the  melting  point,  the  mixture  explodes  towards  350^    It 
is  hygroscopic 

9.  Lastly,  the  sulphur  and  carbon  have  been  replaced  by 
a  compound  which  contains  both,  such  as  potassium  ethylsulpho- 
carbonate,  or  xauthate  (xanthine  powders) — 

Saltpotro      100 

Xnntilmte      ..      40 


Wood  aturooftl 


6 


§  11.  POWDEES  WITH  BaBIUM  NITRATK  BaSE. 

1.  Barium  nitrate  has  been  introduced  into  the  composition 
of  the  complex  powders  with  special  objects.  The  equivalent 
of  this  salt  (_130'5)  being  higher  by  nearly  a  third  Uian  Lbat  of 
potassium  nitrate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  more  of  it 
For  instance,  the  following  proportion — 

Bannm  nitrato  80 

Siilphcr  8 

Charcoal        12 

will  be  erniivalent  to  service  powder. 

2.  With  equivalent  weijiht,  always  assuming  the  same 
chemical  reactions,  we  should  have  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  and  tlie  same  gaseous  volume.     But  it  will  lie  m:cessary 

^to  take  a  weight  of  powder  greater  by  a  little  more  than  a  fifth. 
Hence,  weight  for  weight,  the  heat  will  be  diminished  by  about 
a  fifth,  together  with  the  volume  of  the  gases  and  the  strength, 
for  a  given  density  of  charge, 

3.  The  following  mixtures,  for  example,  have  been  proposed 
— Uthofracteur,  or  saxifragine : 

lliiriiiin  nihnte  ...         ...         , 77 

Wood  diarooal  21 

FotasHiiim  nitrate      2 

Similarly  the  Schultze  ixiwders,  a  mixture  of  pyro.xylated  wood 
with  potasium  and  barium  nitrates  (p.  459). 

4  Barium  nitrate  is  also  employed  in  pyrotechny  to  produce 
green  firea. 

5.  Strontium  nitrate  equivalent  (105'7)  differs  but  slightly 
from  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  hardly  employed,  save  in  pyro- 
techny to  produce  red  fires. 

6.  \jea.d  nitrate  equivalent  (165*5)  ia  capable  of  yielding  for 
equal  eqnivalents  a  fifth  more  oxygen  than  the  other  nitrates; 
bnt  tlie  reactions  which  it  develops  are  by  this  very  fact  all 
different,  since  the  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  instead 
of  subsisting  under  the  form  of  carbonates,  as  happens  with 
the  alkaline  nitrates.  Besides,  the  high  price  of  tliis  substance, 
and  its  high  equivalent,  hardly  permit  of  its  being  used,  except 
for  very  special  purposes;  for  instance,  by  mixing  it  with  red 
phosphorus. 
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$  1.  General  Notions. 


1.  Berthollet,  after  having  discovered  potoaaium  chlorate,  and 
recoguised  tho  oxidising  properties  so  cliaracteristic  of  this  salt, 
tliought  of  utilising  it  in  the  manufacture  of  service  powders. 
He  made  several  attempts  in  this  direction,  but  immediately 
suspended  thera  after  an  explosion  which  happened  during  the 
manufacture  carried  on  at  the  Essonnos  powder  factory,  an 
explosion  in  wliioh  aevetal  persojis  wore  killed  around  himself 
The  same  attempt  has  been  revived  at  various  periods,  with 
certain  variations  in  the  composition. 

But  in  every  case  explosions,  followed  by  loss  of  lives — such, 
for  instance,  as  those  which  happened  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
in  1870,  and  at  L'Ecole  de  Pyrotechnie  in  1877 — happened 
before  long  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  potassium  chlorate  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  substance,  which  is  only  natural,  becaaise  its  xuixttire 
with  combustible  tx>dies  is  sensitive  to  the  least  shock  or 
friction.  Tlie  catastrophe  in  the  Rue  Beranger  (see  p.  46), 
produced  by  an  accumulation  of  caps  for  children's  play- 
things, containing  potassium  chlorate,  has  helped  to  confirai 
these  ideas.  Chlorate  powders  ore,  generally  speaking,  more 
easily  ignited,  and  burn  with  more  vivacity  than  black  powder. 
They  explode,  like  the  latter,  on  contact  with  an  ignited  body. 
They  are  hardly  used  at  the  present  day,  except  as  fuses  for 
fireworks,  or  to  produce  shattering  effects  iu  torpedoes,  for 
instance,  A  powder  of  this  kind  has  even  been  proposed  in 
America  as  motive  agent  of  forge-hammers  or  pile-drivers.  In 
this  case  the  cartridge  is  placed  between  the  head  of  the  pile  and 
the  ram,  when  the  explosion  drives  in  the  one  and  sends  th« 
other  upwards.  Their  strength  is  superior  to  that  of  nitrate 
base  powders,  but  less  than  that  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton. 

2,  We  shall  first  state  the  general  properties  of  chlorated 
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compositions.  Potassium  chlorate,  which  ia  the  essential 
ingretlient,  is  a  salt  fusible  at  334",  and  which  decomposes 
regularly  at  352'.  Nevertheless,  It  may  become  explosive  by 
itself  under  the  iuflaeuce  of  a  sudden  heating,  or  a  very  violent 
shock  (p.  406). 

We  have  seen  that  it  yields  391  per  cent  of  oxygen  and 
609  of  chloride  of  potassium — 

C10,K  =  Ka  +  0„ 

liberating,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  11  Cal.  for  each 
equivaltiQtof  oxy^fen  (8  grms.)  5xed;  or  Vi  CaL  per  gramme 
of  oxygen ;  or  0-54  CaL  per  gramme  of  potassium  chlorate. 

These  quantities  of  heat  must  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
be  added  to  those  which  would  be  produced  by  free  oxygen, 
when  developing  the  same  reaction  at  the  expense  of  a  com- 
bustible body  (p,  134).  But  the  presence  of  the  potassium 
chloride,  wluoh  acts  as  inert  matter,  tends  to  lessen  this 
advantage. 

3.  The  extreme  facility  with  which  potassium  chlorate 
powders  explode  under  the  influence  of  the  least  shock  is  a 
consequence  of  the  ^reat  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  pirticlea  which  are  ignited  at  the  very  outset 
and  their  low  specific  heat ;  this  heat  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  neighbouring  portions  higher  in  tlie  case  of  chlorate  tlian 
of  nitrate  powder,  and  it  therefore  more  easily  propagates  the 
reaction.  The  influence  is  the  more  marked  the  lower  the 
ai>eciflc  heat  of  the  compounds,^  and  as  the  reaction  commences, 
according  to  the  known  facts,  at  a  lower  temperature  with  the 
chlorate  than  with  the  nitrate  of  potassium. 

Everj'tliing,  therefore,  combines  to  render  the  inflammation  of 
the  powder  with  chlorate  base  easier. 

Therefore  the  substances  of  which  they  are  formed  should  not 
be  pulverised  or  cruahed  together,  but  pulverised  separately 
and  mixed  by  screening. 

The  drying  in  the  stove  of  these  powders  is  dangerous.  The 
presence  of  powdered  camphor,  so  efficacious  with  gun-cotton, 
does  not  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  chlorate  jwwdera. 

4.  Not  only  is  the  chlorate  powder  more  energetic  and 
inflammable,  but  its  effects  are  more  rapid ;  it  is  a  shattering 
powder.  Theory  again  is  able  to  account  for  the  property.  In 
fact,  the  compounds  formed  by  the  combustion  of  chlorate 
powder  are  all  binary  compounds,  the  simplest  and  most  stable 
of  all.  such  as  potassium  chloride,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphurous 
acid.  Such  compounds  will  uudergo  dissociation  at  a  higher 
temperature  and  in  a  less  marked  manner  than  the  more  com- 

*  III  fact,  these  two  nowdem  only  differ  hy  the  mibrtitntjon  of  the  chlorate, 
the  Rp4M;ifio  heat  of  which  is  0*209,  for  the  nitrate,  the  specific  be«t  of  which 
is  0-239. 
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plex  and  advauoed  combinattoiiB,  snch  as  potassinm  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  or  carbonic  acid,  which,  are  produced  by  nitrate 
powder.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  press«re3  developeLl  in 
tlie  first  instance  will  be  nearer  the  theoretical  pressures  with 
chlorate  than  with  nitrate  powder,  and  the  variation  in  the 
pressures  produced  during  the  expansion  of  the  gases  will  be 
more  abrupt,  being  less  checked  by  the  action  of  the  oombina- 
tiona  successively  reproduced  during  the  cooling. 

5.  The  explanations  just  given  apply  not  only  to  powders  in 
which  potassium  chlorate  is  mixed  with  charoua!  and  sulphur, 
compared  with  analogous  powders  with  nitre  as  base,  but  also 
cuniprise  all  powders  formed  by  the  association  of  the  same 
salts  with  other  substances.  It  can  be  shown  that  tliis  is  so, 
without  entering  into  special  calculations,  for  which  the  exact 
values  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  wanting. 

Kow,  our  comparisons  are  based  on  the  following  data,  which 
present  a  genenil  diaractur: — 

Ist  Both  salts  emi)!oycd  in  equal  weights  supply  to  the 
bodies  which  they  oxidise  tlit;  saine  quantity  of  oxygen.  122*6 
grms.  of  clilorate  yield  G  equiv.  or  41  grma.of  oxygen ;  that  is  to 
say,  8  grms.  of  oxygen  for  2(1  grms.  of  chlorate ;  whilst  101  <pms. 
of  potassium  nitrate  yield  only  5  equiv.,  or  40  grms.  of  avaOable 
oxygen,  viz.  8  grins,  of  oxygen  to  20-2  grms.  of  salt.  Henoe 
it  follows  that  With  salts  must  be  employed  in  equal  weights  M 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases.  ■ 

Now,  one  and  the  same  weight  of  oxygen,  8  grms.,  yielded  by 
potassium  chlorate  liberates  +  11  Cal.  more  than  free  oxygen ; 
if  it  be  yielded  by  the  nitrate,  it  produces  on  the  coutrary 
-f  8'3  Cal.  less ;  ^  which  makes  a  difference  of  19-3  CaL,  or  6*95  M 
Cal.  per  gramme  of  salt  employed.  V 

The  formation  of  the  same  compounds  will  therefore  liberate 
more  heat  ^lith  the  chlorate  than  witli  the  nitrate,  and  the 
excess  will  subsist,  even  in  taking  into  account  the  union  of 
the  acids  of  sulphur  and  carbon  with  the  potash  of  the  nitrate. 

This  greater  quantity  of  heat  will  give  rise  to  a  higher 
tcmperaturt;,  since  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  is  leas 
with  the  chlorate  than  the  nitrate.  The  mean  specitic  heat  of  J 
the  products  at  constant  volume  may  be  calculated  theoretically  ■ 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  atoms  by  24,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  corresponding  weight.  Now,  the  weight  of  the 
cc>mbustil)le  bndy  being  the  same  will  require  the  same 
respective  weights  of  nitrate  and  chlorate,  according  to  what 
has  just  been  said ;  but  the  latter  will  correspond  to  a  less 
number  of  atoms,  since  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  greater 
than  that  of  nitrogen. 

2ud.  The  volume  of  the  permanent  gases  is  greater,  or  at  the 

^  SupijoBing  it  to  act  upon  a  carbonatod  body,  tJie  carbon  of  wliicb  U 
changed  into  poloesium  carbonate. 
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lowest  equal,  with  potassium  chlorate  than  with  the  nitrate, 
because  the  potassium  of  the  former  salt  remains  in  the  form 
of  chloriili!,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  acting  on  the  sulphur  and 
carbon  t«}  produce  gases ;  whensaa  the  potiiasiuni  of  tlif  nitrate 
retains  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  at  the  same  time  as  it  brings  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  and  carbon  to  the  state  of  saline  and 
Hxed  compounds,  tlie  formation  of  the  salts  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  volume  of  nitrogen  set  free. 

3rd  In  the  case  where  ouly  the  carbon  or  a  hydrocarbon 
burns,  the  comjiensation  in  the  gaseous  volumes  is  exactly 
effected  because  each  volume  of  nitrogen  liberated  from  the 
nitrate  replaces  an  equal  volumu  of  carbonic  acid  combined 
with  the  potassium  yielded  by  the  said  nitrate.  Nevertheless 
the  pressure  will  be  increased,  even  in  this  case,  with  the 
chlorate,  because  its  tem|)erature  is  higher. 

4th.  The  compoiuids  formed  with  the  chlorate  being  in 
general  simpler  than  with  the  nitrate,  dissociation  will  be  less 
marked,  and  consequently  the  action  of  the  pressures  will  bo  at 
onc«  more  extended,  because  the  initial  pressure  is  greater,  and 

»more  abrupt,  because  the  state  of  combination  of  the  elements 
varies  between  narrower  limits.  Hence  arise  shattering  effects 
rather  than  those  of  dislocation  or  projection. 

6.  Potassium  chlorate  possesses  another  property  which  has 
sometimes  been  utilised.  Its  mixture  with  organic  substances, 
or  with  sulphur  or  other  combustible  bodies,  takes  fire  under 
the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  chloric  acid,  which  is  immedi- 
ately decomposed  into  hyjiochloric  acid,  an  extremely  explosive 
compound  and  a  very  powerful  combustive. 

This  property  has  been  utilised  to  cause  the  ignition  by 
shock  of  toqwdoes  and  hollow  projectiles  charged  with 
potassium  chlorate  powder.  It  is  sufficient  to  place  in  them 
a  tube  or  glass  balls,  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Tliis  artifice  may  even  be  employed  to  ignite  chlorate  fuses 
for  expVxling  dynamite  or  gun-cotton. 

But  all  these  arrangements  are  very  dangerous  for  those  who 
put  them  into  execution,  and  they  have  not  been  practically 
adopted. 

7.  We  have  yet  to  aay  a  few  words  about  potnsnium  perchlorate, 
wliich  is  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  chlorate,  but 
by  a  mere  theoretical  generalisation,  for  it  is  a  salt  which  is 
expensive,  difficult  to  prepare  pure,  and  it  has  hardly  formed 
the  object  of  real  experiments  as  an  explosive  agent 

Weight  for  weight  it  yields  a  little  more  oxygen  than  the 
chlorate;  about  a  sixth,  viz.  462  per  cent  instead  of  39'1. 

C10,K  =  KCl  +  0*. 
But  this  liberation  of  oxygen  absorbs  heat ;  —  75  CaL  pec 
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equivalent  of  Bait,  or  —  09  CaL  per  equivalent  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  liberating  it 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  perchlorate  acts  almoet 
like  free  oxygen,  with  the  disadvantage  of  half  of  it  being 
useless  inert  matter. 

Pare  perchlorate  is  not  explosive  either  by  shock  or  infiam- 
mation,  as  the  chlorate.  Further,  its  mixtures  with  orgamo 
aubstanoea  are  far  less  sensitive  to  shock,  friction,  the  action 
of  acids,  etc.  They  ignite  with  more  difficulty  and  bum 
slower. 


5  2.  Chlobated  Powders  properly  so  cali^d. 

1.  Potassium  chlorate  powder  was  formerly  manufactured 
the  following  proportions  : — 


Cblonte 
StilpLur 
Charccal 


7M 
12-6 
1«'5 


This  powder  is  extremely  shattering  and  easy  to  ignite;  its 
preparation  has  occasioned  terrible  accidents,  but  the  tnte 
reaction  which  it  develops  is  not  well  known.  The  above 
proportions  correspond  to  the  following  weights : — 

SClOaK  +  2S  +  5C, 

assuming  the  weight  of  pore  carbon  equal  to  that  of  charcoal* 
which  however  is  not  exact  (see  p.  488). 

It  was  first  8upi*osed  that  the  reaction  consists  in  the  trans- 
formation of  this  system  into  the  following  bodies : — 

3Ka  +  2S0a  +  5C0. 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  is  unquestionable  at  any 
rate,  but  carbonic  acid  is  also  produced,  which  the  equation 
docs  not  take  into  account. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  concerning  the  numberless 
mixtures  formed  by  potassium  chlorate,  whether  pure  or 
mixed  with  nitrate,  these  bodies  being  associated  with  com- 
bustible substances,  such  as  charcoal,  sugar,  ferrocyanide,  tan, 
wood  sawdust,  gamboge,  benzene,  sulphur,  carbon  diHuIphide^ 
antimony  sulphide,  and  the  metallic  anlphides,  phosphorus  and 
the  phc>8phidea,  etc.,  all  these  being  mixtures  which  liave  been 
proposed  or  patented  of  late  years,  both  as  explosives  and  fhaeo. 
We  shall  give  the  theoretical  calculations  only  for  the  total 
combustion  mixtures  formed  by  the  association  of  potassium 
chlorate  with  carlwn,  sulphur,  sugar  and  yellow  prussiate,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  between  them,  and  the  analogous 
mixtures  formed  by  potassium  nitrate. 
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2.  Take  £rst  the  chlorate  mixed  with  carbon  supposed  pure — 
2Cao;^  +  3C  ^  3C0a  +  2KCL 

The  equivalent  weight  is  1406  gnus.,  and  there  is  formed 
66  grms.  carbonic  acid  and  746  potassium  chloride,  which 
makes  for  1  kgm.  872  grms.  chlorate,  128  grms.  carbon,  with 
the  production  of  469  grms.  carbonic  acid. 

The  heat  liberated  amounts  to  + 152  Cal.  at  constant  pres- 
sure, 4*  153-5  at  constant  volume ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  lOlO  Cal. 
at  constant  pressure.  1092  at  constant  volume. 

Keduced  volame  of  the  gases,  S3'5  litres;  or,  for  1  kgm. 

238  litres. 

238  aim.      .  ,    , 
Permanent  preesure  »  -^ 7r::;r'  ***"  *"«  usual  reservation. 


Theoretical  pressure  = 


n  -  0-27 
595Q  atm. 
n  -  0-27  " 


3.  Take  again  chlorate  mixed  witk  sulphur — 
2a03K  +  3S  «  3S0a  +2KCL 

This  mixture  ignites  at  150°. 

The  equivalent  weight  is  170'6  grms.,  and  there  is  formed 
96  grms.  sulphuric  acid  and  74'6  grma.  potassium  chloride. 
This  makes  for  1  kgm.  719  grms.  chlorate,  281  grms.  sulphur, 
with  the  production  of  563  grms.  sulphurous  acid.  The  heat 
liberated  amounts  to  124*8  Cal.  at  constant  pressure,  126*3  at 
constant  volume ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  731  CaL  at  constant  pressure, 
740  Col  at  constant  volume. 

Reduced  volume  of  gases,  33*5  litres;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  196*4 
litres. 

Permanent  pressure  =  — — 7:;;;^,  with  the  usual  reservation. 


Theoretical  pressure  = 


n-0-22 
4120  atm. 
n  -  0-22  ' 


4.  Chlorate  mixtd  viith  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  carbon 
(total  combustion) — 

22CIO3K  +  9S  +  24C  =  9S0a  +  24COa  +  22KCL 

The  equivalent  weight  is  1637  grms.  and  there  is  formed  288 
grms.  sulphurous  acid,  528  grms.  carbonic  acid,  and  821  grms. 
potassium  chloride ;  which  makes  for  1  kgm.  824  grms.  chlorate, 
88  grms.  sulphur,  88  grms.  carbou,  with  the  production  of  176 
grms.  sulphurous  acid  and  322  grms.  carbonic  acid. 

The  heat  liberated  amounts  to  1560  Cal.  at  constant  pressure, 
1576  at  constant  volume;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  953  at  constant 
pressure,  963  at  constant  volume. 
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Volume  of  the  gases,  368  litres ;  or.  for  1  kgm.,  225  litres. 

^  225  atm. 

Permanent  pressure  = 


,  with  the  usual  reservation. 


n  -  0-25 

5170  aim. 

Theoretical  pressure  =  ■  .,  . 

^  n  -  0'25 

5.  Chlorate  mixed  ■urltk  cane  rugar — 

8CIO5K  +  CuHaO,,  =  12C0,  +  IIH3O  +  8KC1. 

The  equivalent  weight  is  661  grms.     There  is  formed  264 
grms.  carbonic  acid,  99  gnus,  water,  and  298  grms.  chloride, 
which  makes  for  1  kgin.   742  grms.  of  chlorate,    258   gnaa 
sugar,  with  the  production  of  400  grms.  carbonic  acid,   150^ 
gi-ms.  water.  V 

Heat  liberated  :  +  766  CaL  liquid  water*  at  constant  volume, 
+  726  Cal.  gaseous  water;  or,  for  1  kgm,,  1159  CaL  liquid 
water,  1098  OoL  gaseous  water. 

Volume  of  tlte  gases,  134  litres  liquid  water,  257  lit 
gaseous  water. 

Permanent  pressure  = Wnn*  with  the  usual  reservation. 


Theoretical  pressure  = 


n  -  0-23' 
5400  atm. 


n-0-23 

6.  Chlorate  mixed  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  (yellow 
pnisaiate),  supposed  dry — 

4CKCIO3  +  OK^FeCjNe  ^  36COa  +  ISKflCO,  +  54N  +  SF^O* 

+  46KC1 

Tliis  makes  hy  weight,  18ft0  gmis,  of  chlorate  and  1105  giia& 
prusniate;  in  all,  2985  grms.;  or, for  1  kgm.,  630  grms.  chlorate i 
and  370  prusalate. 

There  ia  formed  528  grms.  carbonic  acid,  828  grms.  car- 
bonate, 232  firms,  nitrogen,  and  323  grms,  magnetic  oxide. 

The  heat  liberated  amounts  to  2700  CaL  at  constant  pressure 
2711  CaL  at  constant  volume ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  904  CaL  at 
constant  pressure,  908  CaL  at  constant  volume. 

Volume  of  the  gases,  468  litres ;  or,  for  1  kgm.,  157  litres. 

Permanent  pressure  = ^^:^^,  with  the  usual  reservation. 


Theoretical  pressure  = 


n  -  0-34* 
3120  atm. 


n  -  0-34  * 
7.  We  shall   first  compare  with   each    other   the  results 
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obtained  by  the  total  combustion  of  various  bodies  by  potasaium 
chlorata 


(ManXe  aod  oarbon  .... 
Ohiomte  and  sulphur  .  .  . 
Oblomte  with  enlpbur  and  carboD 
Oblarate  and  sugar  .... 
Chlorate  and  prnauate    .     .     . 


Welfftat  of 


Hut  llbe- 
ntrdlrjr 

I  h)cni.  of 


Gmkos 
rolnmc. 


TIi«onlkal 
prtman. 


3950 

n-0-27 

4120 

n-0  22 

&170 

n-0-45 

5M0 

a -0-28 
JU20^ 
n-O^S 


From  this  we  see  that  the  mixture  of  chlorate  and  carbon  is 
the  most  advantr^^eous,  weight  for  weight ;  but  that  the  mixture 
of  chlorate  and  sugar  develops  a  nearly  equal  pressure,  with 
a  relative  weight  of  chlorate  less  by  a  seventh.  The  mixture 
of  chlorate  and  pnissiate  Is  not  advantageous,  the  iron  acting 
as  an  almost  useless  inert  component,  that  is  to  say  liberating 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  heat 

8.  Let  us  now  examine  the  results  obtuned  with  chlorate 
and  the  analogous  data  relating  to  the  mixtures  formed  by  salt- 
petre, for  equal  weights,  such  as  1  kgm.  of  the  mixtures,  always 
considering  total  combustion. 


i  Cbloralo  aod  aalphar   ...... 

Nitrato  aod  Halphar 

/Chlorate  and  carbon     •■.... 

*Mitrate  aod  carbon 

[Chlorate^  unlphnr,  and  carbon      .     . 

Nitrate,  milphitr,  and  oarbnn  .... 


B«C 


CkU 
7*0 


VolBiBe«r 


196 


Tb«0(«tiGil 


4120 

fi-027 

2550 

n~0-2S 

50S0 

H  -  0-22 

MSO 

i»-0^ 
SIOQ 

II-0-25 

_2060 

I.-012 


I  Gaseona  vater. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  general  the  values  for  the  chlorate  base 
powders  are  much  greater  than  those  for  the  correspondixig 
nitrate  base  powders. 

The  pressures  exerted  by  the  former  are  greater,  for  the  two> 
fold  reason  that  the  quantities  of  heat  developed  are  greater,  and 
the  gaseous  volumea  equal  or  greater.  Hence  these  powden 
will  produce  effect*,  both  of  dislocation  and  projection,  superior 
to  those  of  the  nitrate  base  powders. 

These  conclusions  agree  perfectly  with  the  known  facts, 
and  it  seems  that  they  may  be  extended  to  incomplete  combiu- 
tion  powders. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  numbers  given  are  far  inferior, 
with  regard  both  to  heat  and  gaseous  volume,  to  those  of  gon- 
cotton  and  dynamite  (pp.  425  and  451).  This  inferiority  will  not 
disappear,  even  for  the  greatest  gaseous  volumes  which  result 
from  incomplete  combustion. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  chlorate  powders 
do  not  exhibit  any  superiority  over  the  new  explosive  sub- 
stances sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  exceptional  dangers  in 
manufactunng  and  handling  them.  It  is  only  as  foaee  that 
their  easy  inflammation  may  offer  certain  advantages. 
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OONCLUSIONa. 


We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  taak.  We  have  submitted 
a  general  theory  of  explosive  substances,  based  on  the  know- 
ledge of  their  chemical  metamorphoses,  and  of  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  compounds  which  contribute  thereto,  that  is  to 
say,  entirely  deduced  from  thermo-chemistry.  We  will  suni- 
marise  the  fnndamental  results  of  this  study,  both  as  r^ards 
general  notions  and  as  regards  the  particular  definition  of  ex- 
plosive bodies. 

Meanwhile,  industry,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  has 
received  an  unexpected  impetus  as  a  connequence  of  the 
theoretical  discoveries  of  organic  chemistry ;  discoveries  which 
have  facilitated  the  manuiacture  at  will  of  a  multitude  of  ex- 
plosive substanoes  hitherto  unknown,  and  whoae  properties 
vaiy  ad  infinitum. 

Empiricism,  however,  was  still  the  only  guide  in  forecaatii^; 
with  accuracy  the  properties  of  each  of  these  substances  at  the 
time  when  thermo-clieniistry  came  to  our  aid,  enabling  us  to 
establish  the  general  principles  which  define  new  explosive 
sabstances  according  to  their  formulte  and  their  heat  of  forma- 
tion. Thermo-chemistry  thus  marks  the  limits  which  we  can 
hope  to  reach  in  practice,  and  it  lends  the  light  of  rational  rules, 
by  which  alone  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  fully  developed. 

It  is  this  transformation  of  the  empirical  study  of  explosive 
substances  into  a  strict  science,  based  on  thermo-chemistry,  that 
the  author  has  been  pursuing  since  1870,  and  of  which  the 
present  work  is  the  most  advanced  expression  at  the  present 
state  of  onr  knowledge. 


I   1.   SCTMlLVaY  OF  THE  WOKK. — BOOK   I, 

1.  The  sudden  development  of  a  considerable  expansive  force 
characterises  explosive  substances.  By  this  means  they  efiTeot 
enormous  mechanical  work,  wKich  industry  would  be  unable  to 
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accomplish  otberwifie,  except  by  the  aid  of  complicated,  bulky 
machinery,  necessitating  considerable  hard  labour  and  expendi- 
ture. By  this  means  also  we  have  replaced  with  unspeakable 
advantage  the  energy  afforded  by  the  old  war  appliances  based 
on  the  use  of  the  lever  and  the  sling,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  range  and  the  power  of  the  new  weapons  are  extended  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  former  days. 

Such  mechanical  effects  are  produced  by  the  act  of  explosion 
and  by  the  energy  of  gaseoua  uioleculea,  and  even  this  energy 
res'olts  from  chemical  reactions,  these  latter,  in  fact,  determining 
the  volume  of  the  gasea,  the  quantity  of  heat,  and  conseqnentlf 
the  explosive  force. 

2.  Two  orders  of  effects  should  here  be  distinguished :  Uie 
one  due  to  pressure,  the  other  to  the  work  develni»e<l.  Thus  the 
rupture  of  hollow  projectiles  and  the  dislocation  of  rocks  is  due 
more  e8i>ecially  to  pressure ;  whereas  the  clearing  away  of 
materials  in  mines  and  the  projectiun  of  missiles  in  firearms 
represent  more  especially  work  due  to  expansion.  Now,  pressure 
depends  both  on  the  nature  of  the  gases  formed  and  on  their 
volume  and  temperature.  Work,  on  the  contrary,  depends 
especially  on  the  heat  liberated,  which  is  the  measote  of  the^ 
potential  energy  of  the  explosive  substance.  V 

The  time  necessary  for  the  rwiliaation  and  the  propa^tion  of 
chemical  reactions  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  applications,  as 
the  terms  shattering  powders,  slow  powders,  and  rapid  powders 
thtimselves  indicate.  Tlteso  various  characters  do  not  depend  f 
merely  on  the  structure  of  the  powders  and  of  tlie  nature  of  the  ^ 
reactions ;  but  wo  may  observe,  even  with  the  same  explosive 
substance,  taken  in  an  identical  form,  extremely  unequal 
durations  of  combustion,  and  consequently  of  its  effects. 

This,  for  instance,  is  what  is  exemplified  in  dynamite.  Such 
diversities  are  observable  in  a  substance  which  i.^  identical  in  its 
cbemit-al  coiniMwition  and  in  its  physira.!  structure.  They  result 
from  the  establishment  of  two  very  different  laws:  the  law  of 
ordinary  combustion  slowly  communicated,  and  the  law  of 
detonation,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  the  explosive  wave  which 
pn>imgatea  itself  with  a  lightning-like  velocity. 

Those  notions  on  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  pheno- 
mena, added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heat  lilwrated  and  of  the 
volume  of  gases,  cbamcterise  the  cumparistm  which  may  be 
made  between  the  old  black  powder  and  the  now  snbsttuiow 
now  practically  used,  such,  as  dynamite  and  gun-cotton. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  define  the  force  of  an 
explosive  substance,  we  should  know  the  following  data :  first, 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  reaction  which  determines  the  heat 
develrtjHjd  aiid  the  volume  of  gases,  and  secondly,  the  rapidi^of 
the  reaction. 

3.  Chemical  reaction  is  characterised  by  the  initial  compoei< 
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tion  of  the  explosive  substance  and  by  the  composition  of 
t.he  prmlucta  ofexploaion.  These  are  further  defined,  a  priori, 
in  the  case  of  a  total  combustion,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
substance  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  is  the 
case  with  nitroglycerin  and  nitromannite,  where  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  entirely  Lransformuble  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  oxygen  be  deficient,  the  products  vary 
•with  tlie  conditions,  and  several  reactions  are  often  producea 
sirnultaneously,  as  is  the  case  with  ammonium  nitrate,  with 
gun-cotton,  and  also  with  service  powder.  This  last,  for 
instance,  does  not  only  produce  carbonic  acid,  potassium  sul- 
phate, and  carbonate,  the  results  of  a  complete  explosion,  but 
also  carbonic  oxide  and  ^lotassium  sulphide,  due  to  an  imperfect 
reaction. 

In  both  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  products 
dev^eloped  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  at  the  tiigh 
temperature  of  such  explosion,  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  products  observed  after  cooling.  A  part  of  the  water,  for 
instance,  may  be  found  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  dissociation ;  it  teuds  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  the  sy.item  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  owing  to 
the  lesser  amount  of  heat  developed,  but  heat  is  regenerated, 
even  during  the  process  of  cooling;  and  it  is  this  which 
moderates  the  expansion  and  brings  the  total  amouut  of  work 
to  the  same  value  as  if  dissociation  had  not  taken  place. 

4.  The  liberated  heat  is  calculated  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
products  of  the  reaction,  either  under  constant  pressure  or  under 
constant  volume  ;  it  is  calculated,  that  is,  if  the  reaction  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  mechanical  work.  Otherwise,  there  is  a 
transformation  of  a  part  of  tliis  heat  into  work.  Now,  it  is 
prer.isely  this  transformation  which  it  is  projwsed  to  effect  by 
the  use  of  explosive  substances.  It  never  takes  place  except 
fractionally,  as  we  see  in  all  transformations  of  this  kind  in 
mechanics.  The  fraction  nvailable  in  principle  amounts  almost 
tn  one-half  in  ordiuary  giuii>owder;  in  practice  we  have  not 
obtained  more  than  one-third.  This  figure  defines  the  maximum 
results  which  have  been  observed  for  this  substance,  constantly 
employed  in  artillery. 

5.  The  volume  of  gases  also  results  from  chemical  reaction  ; 
it  is  easily  found  from  the  equation  which  expresses  this  re- 
action. It  may  be  calculated  either  at  a  temperature  of  0",  and 
under  normal  pressure,  or  at  any  temperature  or  pressure.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  making  this  calculation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  pennanent  gases  the  volume  of  the  bodies, 
such  as  water  or  mercury,  which  are  susceptible  of  acquiring 
the  gaseous  stage  at  the  explosive  temperature.    Water,  in  fact, 
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hardly  playa  any  part  id  the  case  of  service  powder,  which 
barely  coutains  one  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water;  but  water 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  important  factor  in  gun-cotton, 
nitroglycerin^  and  in  the  majority  of  organic  explosive  sub- 
stances. 

6.  Having  thus  defined  the  volume  of  the  gases  we  deduce 
from  it  the  pressure  which  they  should  exerdae  at  tlie  tempera- 
ture developed  by  the  expliwiou  at  constant  volume,  and  even 
at  any  volume.  This  calculation  rests  on  the  ordinary  laws  of 
gases,  laws  wliose  application  to  these  conditions  requires  the 
greatest  caution.  Thus  it  is  preferable,  in  practical  application, 
to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  gases  direct  from  some  of  tlieir 
given  mechanical  effects,  and  particularly  from  the  crushing  of 
small  copper  or  leaden  cylinders. 

The  results  should  be  referred  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  unit  of  volume.  Kow,  experience  shows  that 
the  pressure  of  the  unit  of  weight  for  the  unit  of  volume  tends 
to  a  coustant  value ;  this  is  what  we  term  si>ecLfic  pressure,  and 
this  "can  he  taken  as  a  certain  measure  of  force.  Here  we  may 
note  a  remarkable  circumstance  :  the  pressures  found  by  expert* 
meut  are  similar  to  the  figures  <^cu]ated  by  the  ordinarj  laws 
of  gases,  whether  for  solid  or  liquid  explosive  comfMunds;  at 
least,  for  those  which,  in  becoming  transformed,  give  rise  to  pro> 
ducts  whicii  caimot  be  dissociated,  such  as  nitrogen  sulphido 
and  mercury  fulminate. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  gaseous  explosive  mixtures, 
systems  whose  density  for  the  unit  of  volume  is  low,  we  £Uid  a 
considerable  difference  ranging  from  the  single  to  the  double, 
and  even  beyond  this.  This  difference  may  be  attributable 
either  to  dissociation,  or  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  Uws  of 
gases,  which  would  be  applicable  under  these  extreme  con- 
ditions. 

The  maximum  effort  of  &u  explosive  substance  evidently 
appliBs  to  that  case  in  wlilch  it  explodes  in  its  own  volume; 
Owing  to  this  the  effect  will  be  all  the  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  substance.  Such  is  the  circiunstauce  which, 
added  to  the  suddenness  of  the  chemical  decomposition,  appears 
to  confer  on  mercury  fulminate  the  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
bodies  used  as  primings.  The  density  of  the  fulminate  is,  in 
fact,  almost  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  nitroglycerin.  Thia 
allows  mercury  fulmiuate  to  exercise  an  effort  which  seems  to 
attain  27,000  kgm.  per  square  centimetre,  being  almost  triple 
the  effort  exercised  by  the  other  known  substances. 

Here  we  have  the  total  consequences  deducible  &om  the 
mere  kuowled^  of  chemical  reaction.  But  in  order  to  com- 
pletely define  an  explosive  substance  it  is  also  desirable  bo 
know,  as  we  have  said  above,  what  is  the  duration  of  its 
transformation. 
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7.  This  is  a  new  datum  in  the  problem,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  since  it  determines  the  real  effects  of  explosive  sub- 
stances in  their  various  applications,  such  as  the  velocity  com- 
municated to  projectiles  in  fire-arms,  the  division  and  the 
prnjeotion  of  fragments  of  bombshells,  and,  in  fine,  the  various 
results  developed  in  blasting  at  the  expense  either  of  the  rocks 
required  to  be  dislocated  or  removed,  or  of  any  obstacles  which 
it  is  proposed  to  crush  or  overturn. 

8.  The  origin  of  explosive  reactions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
preliminary  work  which  determines  their  beginning,  appears  to 
correspond  in  all  cases  to  an  initial  heating,  which  raises  the 
sulwtance  to  its  decomposing  temperature,  and  from  which  re- 
action propagates  itself.  In  order  for  this  heating  to  be 
efficacious,  the  heat  developed  by  the  decomposition  must  attain 
a  sufficient  intensity  to  raise  gradually,  and  up  to  the  same 
degree,  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  portions ;  it  is  necessary, 
also,  that  the  heat  should  not  become  dissipated  meanwhile  by 
radiation,  by  conduction,  or  by  the  expansion  of  the  corapresSMl 
gases.  In  other  words,  the  molecular  velocity  of  the  reaction 
in  the  system  regarded  as  homogeneous,  and  raised  to  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout,  must  be  sufficiently  great,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  explosion.  This  is  noticeable  when  decom- 
posing cyanogen  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  or  when 
changing  acetylene  into  benzene  by  heating.  The  heat  liberated 
by  tliis  last  reaction  is  enormous,  and  for  equal  weights  is  four 
times  that  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  but  it  is  so  slowly 
disengaged  that  dissipation  takes  place  gradually. 

9.  The  molecular  velocity  of  a  reaction  la  tiicrefore  a  main 
element  in  the  question.  Let  us  summarise  the  laws  which 
characterise  it. 

It  increases  with  the  temperature  according  to  a  very  rapid 
law. 

It  increases  also  with  the  condensation  of  the  substance,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  pressure  in  the  gaseous  systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  action  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
an  inert  body  which  lowers  the  temperature  at  the  same  time 
as  it  lessens  condensation.  In  this  way  we  can  at  will  modify 
the  character  of  an  explosive  substance.  For  instance,  black 
powder,  mixed  with  sand,  will  fuse  instead  of  detonating ; 
dynamite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  silica  and  nitroglycerin,  is  less 
shattering  than  niti-oglycerin ;  besides,  the  shattering  character 
due  to  the  nitroglycerin  decreases  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  silica  is  increased. 

10.  The  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  reactions  developed 
in  consequence  of  ignition  or  of  a  local  shock,  represents  a 
phenomenon  totally  distinct  from  the  molecular  velocity  which 
we  have  juat  defined  ;  for  it  expresses  the  requisite  time  for  the 
physical  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  which  have  caused  the 
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phenomenon  at  one  point  to  reproduce  themselves  successively 
at  all  points  of  the  mas8.  This  is  what  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  works  of  artillerists  on  the  velocity  of  the  combustion  of 
ordinary  powder,  a  velocity  which  is  variable  with  the  phj^ical 
structure  of  powders  and  their  chemical  composition.  This 
velocity  varies  exceedingly  with  the  pressure;  gunpowder,  for 
instance,  does  not  explode  in  a  vacuum,  because  the  heated 
gases  which  combuHtion  has  caused,  escape,  and  are  dispersed 
before  having  had  time  to  communicate  the  heat  to  the  adjacent 
particles. 

Here  considerations  of  an  entirely  novel  character  intervene. 
Formerly,  it  was  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  inflame  an 
explosive  substance,  no  matter  how,  since  the  effects  of  the 
ensuing  explDsi<m  did  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  initial  pro- 
cess of  iufiammatioti.  But  uitroglyceriu  and  guu-coLtou  have 
manifested  a  peculiar  diversity  in  this  respect.  Thus,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  process  employed  in  ignition,  dynamite 
can  decompose  quietly  and  flamelessly,  or  it  may  burn  with  a 
flame,  or  again,  it  may  give  rise  to  explosion  properly  so  called ; 
this  explosion  may  fui-thcr  be  eitlicr  moderated  or  accompanied 
by  shattering  effects.  Mercury  fulminate  used  as  a  priming  is 
particularly  apt  tocause  these  latter  effects  ;  it  is  the  detonating 
agent  par  ejxdleitce. 

11.  It  has  been  shown  how  thermodynamic  theories  and  the 
suitable  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  shock  will  explain  this 
diversity ;  the  energy  of  the  shock  transforming  itself  into  heat 
at  the  point  acted  on,  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the  parte 
first  struck,  up  to  tiie  degree;  of  explosive  d<?c()m position,  their 
sudden  decomposition  produces  a  fresh  shock  more  violent  than 
the  first  on  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and  this  regular  alternation  of 
shocks  and  of  decompositions  transmits  tJie  reaction  from  layer 
to  layer  throughout  the  whole  ma.ss,  developing  a  real  explosivo 
wave,  which  progresses  with  a  velocity  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  simple  inflammation. 

12.  By  this  we  see  the  all-iQijKjrtanc*  of  primings,  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  simple  igniting  agents.  Here  also  we  note  the  dis- 
tinction between  progressive  combustion  and  the  almost  instan- 
taneouH  detonation  of  explosive  substances,  extreme  phenomena 
among  which  we  observe  a  series  of  states  and  of  intermediate 
reactions,  which  explain  the  variety  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  same  agent  In  fact»  there  exists  in  chemistry  a  certain 
number  of  endottiermal  combinations,  that  is  to  say,  thoea 
wlach  are  susceptible  of  liberating  heat  by  their  decomposition; 
these  are  acetylene,  cyanogen,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  eta 
Yet  these  gases  do  not  detonate  either  by  heating  or  by  the 
electric  apark.  The  autlior  has  now  shown  that  these  same 
gases  do,  on  the  contrary,  detonate  and  resolve  themselves  into 
elements,  and  with  peculiar  violence,  under  the  inflnence  of 
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the  sudden  sKock    produced    by  the    explosion  of    mercury 
^Iminate. 

13.  Hence  wc  are  led  to  account  for  explosions  by  influence, 
peculiar  phenomena  which  have  singularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  artillerists  and  engineers. 

It  has  been  seen,  for  instance,  that  a  cartridge  of  dynamite  or 
gun-cotton,  exploded  by  means  of  a  fulminRte  priming,  causes 
the  explosion  of  the  neighbouring  cartridges  even  when  placed 
at  considerable  distances,  and  without  the  detonation  being 
followed  by  a  direct  propagation  of  the  inflammation.  Torpedoea 
charged  with  gun-cotton  and  submerged  will  also  explode 
under  the  influence  of  strong  cartridges  of  the  same  agent 
placed  in  the  \icinity.  In  the  present  work  it  has  been  shoMm 
now  these  phenomena  explain  themselves  by  the  development 
of  the  explosive  wave  in  the  detonating  substance,  and  by- the 
violence  of  the  smlden  shack  which  results  therefrom,  and 
which  the  surrounding  medium  transmits  to  the  second 
cartridge. 

Here  is  recalled  to  mind,  though  the  author  does  not  adopt 
it,  the  ingenious  theory  of  synchronous  vibrations,  according  to 
which  the  determining  cause  of  the  detonation  of  an  explosive 
body  conBists  in  the  synchraniam  between  the  vibrations  of  the 
body  which  causes  the  detonation  and  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  body  acted  upon.  It  is  shown  that  this  theory 
does  not  in  reality  explain  tlie  facta  olwerved,  and  the  chemical 
stability  of  matter  in  sonorous  vibration  is  proved  by  direct 
experiment ;  these  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  most 
unstable  substances,  such  as  ozone,  arseuiuretted  hydrogen, 
persiUphuric  acid,  oxygenated  water,  etc. 

The  sonorous  waves,  properly  so  called,  are  not  therefore  the 
real  agents  propagating  chemical  decom positions  and  exphisions 
by  influence ;  their  energy  anil  their  pressure  are  too  slight  to 
provoke  such  effects.  liut  propagation  Uikes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  explosive  wave,  a  phenomenon  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  and  in  wliich  the  pressure  and  energy  are  incomparably 
greater,  and  are  incessantly  regenerated  throughout  the  wave  by 
chemicul  transformation  itself. 

Thus,  according  to  the  new  theory,  explosive  matter  detonates 
by  influence,  not  Iwcause  it  tranamitR  the  initial  vibratory 
movement  by  vibrating  in  unison,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because 
it  stops  it  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  energy  thereof. 

14.  Let  us  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  characteristics 
of  this  explosive  wave  which  we  have  been  led  to  discover,  and 
of  which  we  avail  ourselves,  in  order  to  explain  the  detonations  of 
dynamite  and  gun-cotton.  Its  discovery,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
present  work. 

It  is  in  gaseous  media  that  the  study  of  it  is  at  one  and  the 
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same  time  the  easiest  and  the  strictest,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
Teaults  it  oBers  are  most  far  reachiug,  Uieoretically  speaking. 
This  study  enables  us,  in  fact,  to  show  the  existence  of  a  new 
kind  of  undulatory  movement  of  a  compoand  order,  that  is  to 
say.  produced  in  virtue  of  a  certain  concord  of  physical  and 
chemical  impulses,  within  a  substance  under  transformation. 
In  the  sonorous  wave  the  enei^y  is  weak,  the  excess  of  presanre 
stands  at  the  minimum,  and  the  velocity  is  determined  by  the 
mere  physical  coustitution  of  the  vibruliug  medium.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  the  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  which 
propagates  itself  in  the  explosive  wave,  and  which  communicatea 
to  the  system  an  enormous  energy  and  considerable  excess  of 
pressure.  like  phenomena  may  become  developed  both  in 
solids  and  in  liquids. 

This  wave  propagates  itself  uniformly  with  a  velocity  depend- 
ing essentially  on  the  nature  of  the  explosive  mixture,  and 
which  is  almost  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  tubes,  except 
when  these  latter  are  capillary.  It  is  equally  independent  of 
pressure,  a  fundamental  property  which  determines  the  general 
law9  of  the  phenomenoD. 

Finally,  the  enerfQ"  of  the  translation  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gaseous  system  produced  by  the  reaction,  and  containing  all  the 
heat  developed  by  such  reaction,  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
of  the  gaseous  system  itself,  containing  merely  the  heat  which 
it  retains  at  zero.  This  is  an  essential  detail  which  experience 
has  coutirmed,  and  which  enables  us  to  calculate  the  velocify  of 
the  explosive  wave  in  the  most  diverse  mixtures. 

It  appears  that  in  the  act  of  explosion  a  certain  number  of 
gaseous  molecules  among  those  which  form  the  inflamed  sections 
at  the  outset,  are  hurled  forward  with  all  the  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  the  maximum  temperature  developed  by  the 
chemical  combiuatiou.  Their  shock  determines  the  propagation 
of  this  latter  through  tlie  neighbouring  sections,  and  the  move- 
ment is  reproduced  irom  section  to  section  with  a  velodly 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  molecules  themselves. 

It  is  in  tliis  way  that  observations  were  made  of  the  propaga- 
tions of  explosions,  with  velocities  of  2480  metres  per  second 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  24S0  metres  in  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  acetylene,  and  of  2195  metres  in  a 
mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  etc  This  velocity  constitutes 
a  genuiue  speciSc  constant  for  every  gaseous  mixture. 

The  propagation  of  the  explosive  wave  is  a  phenomenon 
altogether  distinct  from  ordinary  combustion.  It  only  occurs 
when  the  inliamed  section  exercises  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  on  the  adjoining  section ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
inflamed  molecules  preserve  almost  in  its  entirety  the  heat 
developed  by  chemical  reaction.  This  state  constitutes  the  law 
of  detonation. 
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Ou  the  otlip.r  hand,  the  law  of  ordinary  corabuation  answers 

to  a  system  in  which  heat  is  to  a  preat  extent  lost  by  radiation, 
c^mluction,  expansion,  contact  with  surrountliuK  hatlies,  etc., 
■with  the  cxceptiou  of  the  very  smiill  quantity  indispensable  for 
raising  the  adjacent  parts  up  to  the  temperature  of  combustion ; 
the  excess  of  heat  here  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  zero,  and  con- 
aequently  the  excess  of  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  mole- 
cules, that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  pressure  of  the  inflamed 
Bection  on  the  adjacent  section. 

,  After  having  shown  in  Book  1.  the  general  eharacterLstics  of 
explosive  phenomena,  it  is  now  desirablii  to  define  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  which  determines  their  energies,  that  is, 
the  heat  liberated  by  chemical  transformation.  This  is  the 
object  of  Book  II. 


Book  IL 

Any  theoretical  study  of  explosives  demands  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tliormo-ehemistry,  namely,  of  ita 
methods  and  of  it«  resulla ;  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  sum- 
marise these  notions  at  the  opening  of  Book  II.  The  reader 
will  there  find  more  especially  the  description  of  the  author's 
ordinary  calorimeter  and  of  the  calorimctric  bomb  which  he 
used  in  studying  the  heat  of  detonation  of  a  large  nunilwr  of 
gues.  Some  extensive  tables  will  be  shown  in  this  summary, 
Khowing  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  principal  combinations  la 
various  stages,  as  alao  the  specific  heats  and  densitiea  of  the 
various  compounds  likely  to  intervene  in  the  study  of  explosive 
substances. 

We  have  devoted  ourselves  principally  to  the  heat  of  forma- 
^tion  of  those  fundamental  compounds  which  lielp  to  form  these 
ibetances,  namely,  oxygenated  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
their  aaltSj  the  hydrogenated  compounds  of  nitrogen,  cyanic 
compounds,  carboiiatetl  derivatives  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen 
sulphide,  hydrocarbon  nitric  derivatives,  such  as  nitric  ether  of 
alcohol,  nitroglycerin,  nitroraannite,  gun-cotton ;  the  nitrated 
derivatives,  such  as  nitru-benzene,  picric  acid,  etc. ;  the  azoic 
derivatives,  such  as  diazobenzeue  and  mercury  fulminate.  We 
have  also  studied  the  results  derived  from  the  oxacids  of 
chlorine  and  tlie  explosive  oxalates. 

This  study,  which  bus  been  lengthy,  difficult,  and  sometimes 
even  fraught  with  danger,  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the 
author's  own  personal  experiments. 

Hence  it  has  been  thonght  advisable  to  set  down  here  the 
amplified  statement  of  methods  and  results,  and  thus  to  place 
before  the  rea<ler8  all  the  data  on  wliich  the  thermw- chemistry  of 
explosive  compounds  is  based. 
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Book   IIL 

1.  It  now  remains  merely  to  define  the  force  of  the  various 
explosive  matters,  regarded  individually,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
general  principles  set  duwii  In  the  first  two  portions  of  the  woi^ 
This  is  the  ohject  of  Book  III. 

2.  In  practice,  a  system  susceptible  of  a  rapid  transfonnation, 
accompamed  hy  a  marked  development  of  gas  and  by  greal 
development  of  heat,  may  be  utilised  aa  an  exploaive  agent 
These  systems  belong,  in  fact,  to  eight  distinct  gronp«, 
namely : — 

The  explosive  gases  (ozone,  oxacids  of  chlorine)  formed  with 
absorption  of  heat,  tliat  is  tu  say,  contaiiuug  an  excess  uf  energy 
(acetylene,  cyanogen,  etc). 

Detonating  gaseous  mixtures — such  as  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  hydrocarbons,  mixed  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Explosive  mineral  compounds  —  nitrogen  sulphide  and 
chloride,  fulminating  mctalli*::  oxidea,  ammonium  nitrate,  etc. 

Explosive  organic  compounds — nitric  ethers,  nitric  derivatives 
of  hydrocarbons,  nitro  derivatives,  diazoic  derivatives,  fulmi- 
nates, perchloric  ethers,  salts  of  metallic  oxides  easily  re- 
ducible. 

The  mixtures  of  explosive  compounds  with  inert  bodies. 

The  mixtures  formed  by  an  explosive  oxidisable  compound 
and  a  non-f!Xplosive  oxidising  Iwdy — gun-cotton  mixed  with 
nitrate,  picrate  mixed  with  chlorate,  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  op 
hyponitric  acid  with  nitrated  and  other  bodies. 

Mixtures  with  an  explosive  oxidising  base — such  as  charcoal 
dynamite,  and  blai^ting  gelatin. 

Mixtures  formed  hy  oxidising  bodies  and  by  oxidisable  bodies, 
none  of  which  is  explosive  separately — such  as  powders  with  a 
nitrate  or  chlorate  Iwisa 

3.  I'he  theoretical  and  practical  data  which  characteriae 
explosive  substances  having  been  generally  enumerated,  as  also 
the  practical  questions  relative  to  the  use,  manufacture,  and 
preservatiun  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  their  stability, 
we  have  now  come  to  the  special  study  of  these  matters. 

4.  We  at  first  treated  of  gases  and  detonating  gaseous 
mixtures,  beginning  with  the  figures  relative  Ui  the  heat  of 
transformation,  at  the  theoretical  gaseous  volume  and  pressure 
in  regard  to  explosive  gases  properly  so  called.  Thus,  at  page 
387,  we  have  given  the  table  of  the  characteristic  data  respect- 
ing the  chief  gaseous  mixtures. 

This  table  indicates  that  the  potential  energy  of  gaseous 
compounds  at  unit  weight  only  varies  from  single  to  double  in 
the  case  of  gases  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  mixed  with 
oxygen.     It  is  also  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  various  hydro- 
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carbuD  gases.  But  it  Is  far  bevoud  that  of  all  suUd  or  liquid 
compotuids.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  potential  energy  is  four  times  what  it  is  in  ordinary  j^n- 
powder,  and  double  what  it  is  in  nitroglycerin-  In  most  of  the 
hydrocarbons  assnciattid  with  oxygen  it  scarcely  attains  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  energy  of  an  oxyhydric  mixture;  acetylene  alone 
approaches  hydrogen- 

But  these  advantages  are  discounted  by  the  considerable 
volume  of  gaaeoua  mixtures  and  by  the  necessity  for  preserving 
them  in  strong  receptacles. 

We  have  given  the  theoretical  pressures  and  the  pressures 
observed  for  these  different  mixturiis.  By  comparing  these  we 
may  observe  that  the  theoretical  pressures  exceed  the  real  pres- 
sures by  double  and  sometimes  even  more,  probably  owing  to 
the  dissociation  of  the  compounds,  water  and  carbonic  acid,  aud 
to  the  increase  in  the  specific  heats  with  the  temperature. 

In  fact,  the  pressures  observed  with  total  combustion  mixtures 
have  not  exceeded  20  atm.,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  con- 
siderably beloi*  the  figufe.  These  pressures  are  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  solid  or  liquid  explosive  substances,  this 
inferiority  being  due  to  the  lesser  coudensation  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  case  of  liquefied  gases,  or  of  analogous  bodies,  such  as 
hyponitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  nearer  approach  to  solid  substances. 
The  table  at  page  398  furniahea  a  certain  number  of  details  on 
this  point. 

Finally,  we  have  examined  the  mixtures  of  gases  and  com- 
bustible dusts  to  which  numerous  accidents  iu  mines  have  been 
attributc<i,  and  we  have  briefly  anramarised  both  the  theoretical 
data  and  the  facts  which  have  come  under  notice. 

6.  We  now  come  to  liquid  or  solid  explosive  compounds. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  these  we  have  given  the  pnyaical 
properties,  the  temperature  of  decomposition,  the  heat  liberated, 
the  volume  of  gases,  tlie  permanent  pressure,  the  theoretical 
pressure  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  in  fact,  the  resxJts 
of  exi>eriment3  made  recently  in  order  to  measure  the  real 
pressures  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
explosion. 

6.  All  these  particulars  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  mimmarises  the  characteristic  details  of  the  principal 
explosive  substances  (see  next  page). 

According  to  this  table,  gaseous  mixtures,  such  as  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  acetylene  and  oxygen,  represent  those  systems 
whose  potential  energy  is  the  greatest;  nitroglycerin  and  nitro- 
mannite,  which  are  the  most  powerful  among  solid  or  liquid 
powders,  do  not  attain  the  half  of  the  proportions  referred  to 
gases ;  gun-cotton  one-third ;  potassium  picrate  slightly  over 
one-fouiih,  and  black  powder  does  not  even  reach  one-fourth. 
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But  this  inequality  is  redeemed  in  practice  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  gaseous  mixtures  to  densities  of  charge  compar- 
able with  those  of  otlier  explosive  substances.  This  observation 
apphes  equally  to  the  comparison  of  the  gaseous  volumes 
developed  by  the  two  orders  of  substances.  The  absolute  volume 
of  gases  produced  by  one  kgm.  of  matter  ia  the  maximum  for 
hydrogen  mixed  with  oxygen;  the  other  gaseous  mixturee 
scarcely  attain  the  half  of  this.  Among  solid  or  liquid  com- 
pounds, gun-cotton  and  diaaobeuzGne  nitrate  are  those  which 
furnish  tlie  largest  volume  of  ga.-?,  namely,  two-fifths  of  the 
volume  produced  by  the  oxyhydric  mixture ;  nitroglycerin  is  less 
by  one-sixth;  service  powder  does  not  attain  to  one-fourlb  the 
volume  furnished  by  the  oxyhydric  mixture,  and  ia  about  one- 
third  tlie  volume  developed  by  nitroglycerin  or  gun-cotton. 

Any  advantage,  however,  which  gaseous  mixtures  appear  to 
offer  acconling  to  these  figures  is  not  founded  on  the  actual 
mea.surements  which  have  been  madt  of  specific  pressurea  In 
fact,  the  most  energetic  mixtures,  such  ag  oxj'gen  and  hydrc^en, 
and  methane  and  oxygen,  barely  attain  the  same  pressures  at  s 
given  density  of  cnaiige  as  nitroglycerin,  nitromannite,  and 
gun-cotton,  which  substances  are  very  similar  to  one  another  in 
this  respect. 

In  tmth,  the  specific  pressures  are  deduced  from  experiments 
made  with  gaseous  mixtures  at  very  small  densities  of  charge. 
Probably,  if  experimenting  with  gases  compressed  beforehand 
80  as  to  bring  them  up  to  densities  comparable  to  those  of 
liquids,  we  might  arrive  at  much  higher  specific  pressures.  At 
all  events  the  fact  is  one  worth  noting. 

The  specific  pressure  of  black  powder  under  a  density  of 
chaise  equal  to  unity  would  exceed  the  foregoing  by  about 
one-half.  Mercury  fulminate  docs  not  go  beyond  this  at  this 
density  of  charge.  But  its  great  specific  weight  (4'43)  allows  it 
to  attain  four  times  this  pressure  when  it  detonates  in  its  own 
volume ;  pressures  to  which  no  known  body  approaches.  We 
have  said  already  that  tliis  circumstance  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  use  of  fulminate  as  a  priming. 

In  order  to  complete  these  ideas  and  to  fnlly  oharaot«rise 
explosive  bodies,  we  must  further  know  the  duration  of  the 
decompitsition  lu  eai;h  of  the  substancea,  that  is  to  say,  the 
apecitic  velocity  of  their  explosive  wave.  This  velocity  has,  in 
fact,  been  found  equal  to  2840  metres  per  second  in  oxyhydric 
mixtures,  and  to  2400  metres  in  acetylene  mixed  with  hydrogen. 
The  other  combustible  gases  give  similar  velocities,  with  the 
exception  of  carbonic  oxide  mixetl  with  oxygen,  which  falls  to 
1089  metres.  With  solid  or  liquid  substances  similar  data  are 
for  the  most  part  wanting,  nevertheless  velocities  of  5000  metres 
have  been  observed  with  dynamite,  and  5000  to  6000  metres 
with  gun-cotton.    These  velocities  are  ample  to  account  for  the 
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shattering  eflecU  produced  by  these  substances.  In  order  to 
atteuutttt;  these  effects  it  is  well  to  dilate  the  bodies  with  an 
inert  matter ;  this  tends  to  change  the  detonation  into  a  pro- 
gressive combustion,  a  phenomenon  of  quite  another  character, 
and  in  which  mechanical  actions  are  exercised  more  slowly; 
this  kind  of  combustion  is  the  only  one  known  with  any 
certainty  in  connection  with  black  powder. 

Such  are  the  general  results  of  the  comparison  of  dififerent 
explosive  subatances.  In  ttuawork  will  be  found  the  theoretical 
volumes  calculated  for  a  great  number  of  other  mixtures ;  bat 
in  the  above  table  we  have  limited  ourstUves  tu  facta  resultii^ 
&om  experiments. 

7.  Among  the  interesting  conclusions  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  develop,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  study  of 
the  manifold  decompositions  nf  the  Bame  explosive  aubatanoe, 
such  as  ammonium  nitrate ;  the  examination  of  the  propertieft 
of  nitrc^en  chloride,  of  potassium  and  ammonium  chlorate,  and 
of  ammouium  biciiromat« ;  the  decomposition  of  the  nitm- 
ethylic  and  nitro-methylic  ethers ;  the  classification  of 
various  kinds  of  dynamite  and  the  theoretical  discussion  of  th 
properties ;  the  study  of  gun-cotton  properly  ao  called,  and  that 
of  wet,  paraffined,  and  "  nitrated  "  jjun-cotton ;  the  examination 
of  picrates,  of  mbttures  formed  with  nitric  acid,  associated  with 
an  urgaiiic  matter,  and  the  examination  of  perchloric  ethers,  and 
lastly  of  oxalate-s. 

8.  The  study  of  powders  with  a  nitrate  base  has  led  to 
special  developments,  bnth  practically  and  theoretically,  owing 
to  the  importanc-e  of  this  class  of  powders. 

The  chemLcal  reactions  which  take  place  between  sulphur, 
carbon,  their  oxides  and  their  salts,  have  been  carefully  studied, 
as  also  the  decomposition  of  sulphites  and  of  hypoanlphito. 
and  the  study  of  certain  charcoals  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  which  retain  an  excess  of  the  ori^nal  energy 
of  the  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  excess 
plays  a  very  iniport&nt  part  in  the  explosive  properties  of 
gunpowder. 

Then  the  different  mixtiires  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal 
which  answer  to  total  combustion  were  examined;  the  only 
mixtures  in  which  chemical  reaction  can  be  foreseen  d  priori. 

Service  powders  are  first  studied,  taking  the  products  of  their 
combustion  such  as  are  known  by  analysis.  After  having 
summarised  these  analyses  and  carried  them  to  the  fundamental 
pn>dui:U  and  to  tlie  equivalent  relations,  the  fluctuations 
observed  between  these  relations  are  considered,  and  a  theory 
founded  on  the  existence  of  five  eimultaneons  equations  is 
established,  in  accordance  with  which  the  metamorphosis 
developed  in  a  direction  and  relative  proportion  determined 
the  local  conditions   of  mixture  and  of  inflammation. 
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characteristic  data  of  each  of  these  equations  is  estimated,  and 
it  is  shown  that  they  represent  all  the  observed  phenomena. 

In  the  case  of  blasting  powder  we  must  also  consider  the 
transformation  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide. 

Powders  with  a  sodium  or  barium  nitrate  base  are  then 
considered,  but  bearing  in  mind  this  circumstance,  that  chemical 
reactions  referred  to  equivalent  weights  ought  to  liberate 
approximately  the  same  quantities  of  -gas  and  heat  as-powder 
with  a  base  of  potassium  nitrate,  yet  Uiat  at  the  same  weight 
sodium  nitrate  is  superior,  whereas  barium  nitrate  would  be 
less  favourable. 

9.  We  conclude  by  the  examination  of  powders  with  a 
potassium  chlorate  base,  and  we  show  how  these  powders 
possess  a  force  superior  to  those  with  a  base  of  nitrate,  seeing 
that  they  liberate  more  heat  and  at  least  an  equal  volume  of 
gas,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  dynamite  and  gun-cotton. 

They  are  besides  much  more  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  they  inflame  under  the  influence 
of  shock  or  friction,  and  on  account  of  thieir  shattering  proper- 
ties ;  the  theory  of  all  of  which  circumstances  is  accounted  for, 
and  which  circumstances  explain  the  numerous  accidents  pro- 
duced in  manufacturing  experiments,  and  the  vise  of  chlorate 
powders  made  at  difierent  periods.  Such  powders,  being  also 
surpassed  by  dynamite  and  gun-cotton,  do  not  offer  any  special 
advantage  to  compensate  for  the  exceptional  dangers  attending 
their  preparation  and  application. 
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MM.  Bebthelot  and  Vieille  continaed  their  researcbes  on  deto- 
nating ^tueoua  mixtnres,*  and  their  experimental  rcanlis  and  thoir 
concluHiDns  are  embodied  In  a  aerivs  of  papere  pnblished  in  the 
"  AnnaleB  de  Ckimio  ct  de  I'hjaiqoe,"  6*  eSrie,  torn.  iv.  pp.  8-90  j 
but  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  give  here  taore  than 
a  brief  indication  of  the  general  chnnicter  of  the  oommDuications. 

The  firnt  in  "  On  ike  calculation  of  the  temperatures  of  aymbustioth 
ipecific  heats,  and  dissociation  of  detonating  gateotu  misrfuret'^  TLia 
is  eaBPntially  theoretical  in  character.  The  second  paper  is  entitled 
"  Experimenial  detern\iiuiiiont  of  prastures,"  and  the  third  relates 
to  the  "  Belativs  rapidity  of  combiution  of  various  goBeout  mixluret.*^ 
The  fourth  is  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  density  of  gogeout  mixtures  on 
the  presture^  and  isomeric  mixtures.  The  expenments  were  made 
both  with  .gaaeooa  mixtares  compreasod  beforehand  and  with 
isomeric  mixtares. 

The  remaining  fonr  papers  aro  theoretical,  and  treat  of  tho 
CaioulaUon  of  the  temperatures  and  specific  heats  of  gaseous  mirtures  ; 
iht  tpee^  heats  of  gaseous  elements  at  very  high  temperatures; 
the  specific  heats  of  xcater  and  carbonic  acid  at  very  high  tempera- 
iuru;  and  finally,  in  the  last  paper,  M.  Berthelot  examines  the 
manner  in  which  the  conseqaences  which  result  from  the  experi- 
mcut^f  afft«t  two  fundamental  questions — the  scale  of  temperatures 
and  that  of  the  molecular  wotghts. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  second  paper,  on  the 
determinatiom  of  pressures : — 


FiMT  Giiocr.— Htdbookm  Hixtubu. 


L  Bydrogen  and  ozyj^fln. 


0)H,  +  0 

(2)  H,  +  0  +  H-  ... 
(3)H,+  0  +  iri,... 
(4)  H,  +  0  +  8H,... 
(ft)  B,  +  O  +  O,  ... 
(6)  H,  +  0  +  80,... 


Tntnuta, 

080 
8'S3 
802 
7-06 
8«9 


^888. 
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ArPEXDtX. 

IL  Bifdrogtn,  nitrogen,  a$id  oxf/gan. 

(7)H,+  0+lN 

(8)  H,4-0  +  N, 

(8)  H,+  0  +  2K, 

(10)  H,  +  0  +  SN, 

I[r.  tJf/iirogfn  attd  nitrogen  monoxide, 

(U)H,+  V,0        

(H)  H,  +  N,0  +  N,         

SEOOim  Gbouf. — OzTOARBomc  Mtrnmts. 

L  Carbonic  oxide  and  taj/g«*. 
CI8)C0  +  0  

n.  Carboaie  oxide,  Hitrogem,  and  oatf^tn, 

(14)  00  +  N  +  O 

(15)  CO  +  N,  +  0 

(16)  OO  +  ftK+O 

IIL  Ciirlmn^  otid«  and  nitrogen  luMiMwic. 
(17)00  +  N,0        

rV.    Vari^  misetun*. 

(18)  SCO  +  H,  +  O,  

09)  2no  +  H4  +  o,         

(20)  200  +  H,  +  0, 

(11)  2C0  +  n,  +  0 


»-l6 
8-75 
7  94 
6-89 


1300 
11-OS 


1012 


9-3S 
8-77 
70* 


11-41 


^-Sl 
8-79 
9-44 
941 


Third  Gboct. — Otasooek. 

L  Ci/anogen  aitd  mtygen ;  total  oombuiHon, 
(29)0,N,  +  0,        20-96 

11.  Cjfonogm,  nitrvftm,  and  oxyjrm ;  toUd  cmbmation, 

(30)  5CN,  +  2N,  +  0 1770 

(81)  C,N,  +  2N,  +  n^       1474 

(32)  C,N,  +  4N,  +  0«       12-88 

III.  Oj/a»og*n,  nitroffm^  and  oxfgen  ;  imeompltls  eombuation. 
C33)C,N,+  0,        25-11 

(84)  CX  +  UN  +  Oi        30«7 

(8«)  C,X,  +  2N,  +0,         1S26 

(88)  C,N,+IfK,  +  0 11-78 

JV.  Of/amogtnf  aarbonir  cxtiie,  and  oxy^rm ;  incomjiUia  eominuliam, 

(87)  2C,N,  +  IICO  +  O, 2l-»4 

(S8)  0,N, -*- 2CO  +  Oi      IMS 

V.  Cj/anegen  and  eompound  <xmbHttivt  goMMj  t«lat  aonAiiatioiL 

16-99 

»«■       M. 22-66 


(89)  C,N,  +  4N0    ... 
(40)  C^,  +  4N,0  ... 


VL  Cyanogan  and  eompomtd  eombtutivt  gaau;  ineompt«l£  eonbrutiim, 

(41)C,V,  +  2NO 28-34 

(42)  (^N.  +  2NtO »«        ...        26-01 

This  last  is  tbe  prcatost  prcBsnre  which  has  been  obtained  with 
gaseouB  mixtures  taLen  at  the  oormal  pressure. 
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FouaTH  Grocp. — Uvdrocabboxil 
I.  Pure  ya$ea. 

(22)  AeMjIoncs  C,ir,  +  O.  

(25)  Ktliyli-i.p,  C,H.  +0 

(24)  Kthsno,  C.H,  +  O, 

(ZSJ  Molhano,  2CH,  +  0, 

IL  Varied  nixturai.. 

(26)  Ethylene  nnil  hydrogen,  C,H«  +  Hj  +  0, 

UL  Giuet  eoataining  fix ffgea. 

(27)  Mothytic  cthcr,  C,H*0  +  O 

(2»)  Ordinary  atber,  C.H„0  +  Oi, 


rrcMure 
un. 
15-29 

]  6-1  ft 
16-8« 


I4'27 


10  01 
10-S8 


In  regard  to  tbe  relaiiwj  rapidity  of  eomhtculion  of  vnriotts  deto- 
nating ga^ootis  mixtures,  the  aiithorfi  found  that  in  the  total 
combuRtion  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  cyannpon,  and  hydro- 
carbons  ctmtaiuiuj^  macb  hydrogen,  by  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
monoxide,  the  rate  of  onmbnatinn  was  mnch  sIowtT  with  carbonic 
oxide  than  with  hydrogen.  The  nso  of  nitrogon  monoxide  in  place 
of  oijgen  retarded  the  notion,  and  the  rapidity  of  combnetion  of 
cyanogen  and  the  hydrocarboBB  was  little  different  from  that  of 
hydrogen. 

In  the  case  of  incomplete  combrmtion  of  cyanogen  the  rate  was 
more  rapid  than  when  the  corabnstion  was  complete. 

Experimt'uts  un  the  inflncnce  of  ftn  excess  uf  one  of  the  com- 
ponents, hydrogen  or  oxygen,  showed  that  in  both  cases  the  com- 
bantion  was  retarded,  the  retii-ding  effect  of  the  oxygen,  however, 
being  nearly  double  that  of  the  hydri>gen  for  eqnal  volumes. 

The  presence  of  pi-odncts  of  combnstton  also  caused  great 
retardation,  the  rat©  being  three  times  slower  for  an  eqaal  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  six  times  fur  carbonic  oxide.  An  inert  gas, 
aach  as  nitrogen,  retards  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  moju  tlmu 
that  of  carbonic  oxide.  Tliin  Hhowii  that  the  phenomenon  is  not 
only  dae  to  the  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is  approximately 
the  same  in  both  coses,  but  also  to  tbe  greater  inequality  between 
the  velocities  of  tratistation  of  the  gaseous  molecules. 

Comhuabion  proceeds  more  slowly  in  the  less  condensed  isomeric 
systems. 

When  two  combustible  gases,  sncb  as  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide,  are  bnmed  with  oxygon,  the  rate  is  in  no  case  the  mean  of 
that  of  the  two  gases.  Tliey  appear  to  ham  separately  each  with 
its  own  rapidity. 

The  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  hydrocarbons  rich 
in  hydrogen  ib  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  hydrogen  apppftrs  to 
indicate  that  the  hyJrwgcn  bums  I>cfora  the  carbon,  even  in  total 
combustions. 

Fi-oni  their  experiments  on  the  influcwe  nf  Oie  density  of 
detonating  gageons  miJstHTet  on  the  pressure  the  anthors  find  that 
the  results  do  not  differ  much  from  those  calculated  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  gases,  bnt  have  the  advantage  of  being 
independent  of  the  laws  themselves.     They  conclude  that  at 
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about  the  hijclicst  tcmporature«  known,  3000"— 4000**  on  the  air] 
tbermo  meter : 

CI)  The  same  qoanbity   of  be&t  beiag  supplied  to   a   f^aseoiu 
syetem.  the  prefisuro  of  the  8;6tcm  will  totj  in  proportion  io  its  h 
density.  H 

(2)  The  specific  heat  of  gases  is  practically  iudepeudenfc  of  Oie 
density  as  wull  ut  hi^U  t'Cmpcraturcs  as  at  0^. 

(3)  The  pressure  increases  with  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied 
to  the  same  system. 

(4)  The  up|>aront  specific  heat  increases  with  this  qaautity  of' 
heat. 

Referring  to  tcmperatnres  dedaced  from  the  expanBion  of  a 
given  volume  of  air.  M.  Bvrthelot  pointo  out  that  the  scale  of 
temperatures  defined  by  the  variations  in  volome  at  constant 
pressure  (or  by  the  variations  in  pressure  at  constant  rolnme)  and 
the  scale  of  temperatures  dcGued  by  the  quantities  of  heal  absorbed 
will  correspond  between  0*^  and  200^,  but  will  diverge  more  and 
more  as  the  tomperaturo  increases  until  when  the  temperatore 
deduced  from  the  expsusion  indicates  4500^,  that  calculated  from 
thfl  heat  absorbed  will  be  8815°. 

Pariher,  be  says  that  the  indications  of  an  air  and  of  a  chlorioe 
or  iodine  thermometer  differ  greatly  at  high  temperatures,  and 
that  iKcro  w  no  valid  reason  for  preferring  the  indicationa  of  an 
air  thermometer  to  those  of  a  chlorine  thermometer  in  the  de&oi- 
tion  of  tempera  tares. 

The  Tapidiiy  of  propaga-lion  of  ckionaiioH  in  totid  and  liquid 

exploeives. 

In  continuation  of  the  experimnnts  made  with  gaseous  mixtures 
while  studying  the  explosive  wave  (p.  88).  M.  Berthelot,  wiUi 
tho  assistance  of  members  of  the  French  Explosive  Commisaion, 
has  extended  his  experiments  to  solid  and  liquid  explosives.  Foil 
details  are  to  be  found  in  *'  Annales  de  Chimio  et  de  Physique,"  fST 
scrie,  torn.  vi.  pp.  550-574.  Trials  were  made  with  gun-cotton  and 
"starch  powder"  compressed  in  metallic  tubes,  and  at  different 
densities  of  charge;  also  on  granulated  gnn-cotton,  dynamite, 
li<|uid  nitroglycerin,  and  panclaatite,  a  mixture  formed  of  equal 
part«  of  curbon  disulphide  and  liquid  nitric  peroxide. 


I.  COHPRESSBD   GCM-COTTOS. 

(1)  In  a  former  series  of  experiments  tho  velocity  in  leaden  ii 
4  mm.  exterior  diameter,  and  about  100  m.  in  length,  varied 

from  3903 — 1267  m.  per  second, 
and  from  4818 — 6238  m.  per  second 

in  tin  tttbes  of  tho  same  sire.  The  density  of  chnrtre,  however,  wa« 
li  in  the  tin  tubes,  and  varied  from  0'9  to  1'2  in  the  lead  tuba. 
This  may  have  occasioned  the  variation  in  velocity. 

(2)  In  a  second  scries  of  experjmente,  mailc  a  few  years  after- 
wards on  similar  gnn-cotton,  at  densities  of  chai-go  varying  from 
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1  to  1'2,  contained  in  leaden  tubes  4  mm.  external  diameter,  and 
about  ICK)  m.  in  length,  the  average  velocitj  varied  from 

4952  m.— 9500  m.  (9  experiments), 
and  from  4749  m. — 5133  m.  for  similar  tnbeB  covered  with 
plaited  string. 

In  a  similar  tnbe  the  velocity  measured  at  successive  intervals 
of  25  m.  varied  from 

4671  m.— 5980  m., 
being  least  at  the  beginning. 
The  general  average  of  the  velocities  is 

5200  m. 

The  irregularity  of  the  results  appears  to  be  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  leaden  tubes  of  uniform  internal  diameter.  The 
duration  of  the  phenomenon  may  also  be  inflaenced  by  the  time 
necessary  to  destroy  the  tubes.  To  get  perfectly  regular  results  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  tubes  which  would  not  burst.  This 
has  only  been  accomplished  when  working  with  gaseous  systems. 

(3)  With  the  same  product  contained  in  a  tin  tube,  the  density 
of  charge  being  slightly  higher,  that  is  over  12,  the  average 
velocity  varied 

from  5736  m. — 6136  m.  for  tubes  of  4  mm.  external  diameter, 
and  from  5845  m. — 6672  m.  for  tubes  of  5'5  mm.  diameter. 

II.    NiTROHTDROCELLULOSE, 

Vi'loclty  p^r  MCODd. 

(25  m.)  from  2Qd  to  3rd  Interrnpter  6389  m. 

(25  m.)    „     3nlto4tli  „  5932    „ 

(25  m.)    „    4th  to  5th  „  6435    „ 

Mean  velocity        6242  m. 

Experiments  were  also  made  in  a  tin  tube,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  4  mm.,  the  other  5*5  mm.  in  diameter.  Tho  general 
average  velocity  in  the  4  mm.  tube  was 

4919  m. 
and  in  the  5'5  mm^  tnbe  6100  m. 

Apparently  the  velocity  was  rather  more  rapid  in  the  tin  tubes 
(5916  m.)  than  in  the  leaden  ones  (5200  m.)  ;  perhaps  because  the 
former  metal  resists  longer  than  the  latter  the  explosive  effort 
which  destroys  the  tube. 

III.  Graxulated  Gdk-cottox. 

At  high  density  of  charge,  1'17,  in  a  tube  2  mm.  internal 
diameter,  the  average  velocity  was 

4770  m. 

In  a  tube  3'15  mm.  intetnal  diameter^  density  of  charge  1*27, 
the  mean  velocity  was 

5406  m. 
This  greater  velocity  was  due  to  tho  greater  diameter  of  the  tube 
and  density  of  charge. 
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Ai  low  deoaities  of  charge,  067  and  073,  the  mean  Telocilies 
varied  from 

3767  m.  to  3795  m. 

TliiR  reduced  velocity  is  evidentlj'  occaAJoned  by  the  greaierj 
discoutinuitj  of  the  explosive  resulting  from  the  diminished] 
density  of  chargo. 

Abel,  operating  with  dry  oompresEted  gnn-cotton  placed  in 
contiuuous  traini  in  the  opeu,  observed  velocities  of 

5320  m.  to  fiOSO  m. 
with  guti-coiton  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water — 

6090  m. 
with  "nitrated  "  gon. cotton — 

4712  m.  and  4865  m. 

With  charpfes  of  gnn-cotton  placed  in  an  iron  tube  and  acpar&tcd 
by  spacee  of  1  mm.,  ho  found 

1800  m., 
the  transmission  being  retarded  on  acoonut  of  tho  discontinuity 

IV.  "Stabch"  Pokdbb. 

Tlio  average  vt-Iocities  obBei-ved  with  this  powder,  density  of 
charge  abnnt  1'2  in  a  tin  tube  4  mm.  uxtumal  diamet«t-,  were  in 
two  experimcoU  5222  m.  and  5674  m. 

In  a  tin  tnbo  h'b  mm.  external  diameter,  tho  %-cIocity  was  5816  m. 

In  a  lesden  tube,  for  density  of  cliarge  between  I'l  nnd  1*2,  the 
average  velocity  was  .5006  m.,  and  for  1'36  density  .'iftlg  m.  All 
other  tliiojrs  being  equal,  the  velocity  inereaseH  with  tho  density  of 
cbm-ge.  The  process  employed  fnr  making  tbcso  tobos  docs  not 
permit  of  tlic  interior  dininct-tr  being  sufficiently  guaranteed  to 
authorise  definite  coneliisions  being  di-awn  from  the  difference  in 
vclocitica  obeerved  in  tabes  of  tin  and  lead. 

V.    NlTROMAKKITE. 

Compressed  pulvcrnlrnt  nitromannitc  fired  in  leaden  to bes  4  mm. 
eitemal  diamet-er,  density  of  charge  158  and  I'h'S,  gave  avengs 
velocities  of  6911  ra.,  7082  m.,  and  6065  m.  At  higher  density  nf 
charge,  V9,  the  average  velocity  was  7705  m.;  and  this  is  the 
highest  average  velocity  which  baa  l>een  obsoi-vcd. 

VT.  TflTBOfil.TCEBlK. 

Iiiqnid  nitroglycerin  deConntes  with  difficulty  in  narrow  tnU:*. 
at  low  temperature,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  detonate  it 
in  a  leaden  tube  of  less  Ihan  3  mm.  diameter  at  12"  to  13". 

In  tubes  of  lend  or  Britannia  metal  of  3  mm.  to  4  mm.  diameter, 
temperature  14°  when  placed  in  the  slisdc,  the  detonation  was  onlj 
transmitted  a  short,  distance;  but  when  the  tubes  were  placed  tn 
the  son,  and  thci-eby  heated  to  18°  to  20^,  the  detonation  w» 
transmitted  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 
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This  difference  is  apparently  doe  to  the  greater  Tiacoaity  of  the 
liquid  at  lower  temperatures. 

Average  velocities  of  1310  m.,  1015  m.,  and  1286  m.  were 
observed  in  lead,  Uritannia  metal,  and  tin  tabes  3  mm.  in  diameter. 
^L  Britannia  metal  tube  9  mm.  in  diameter  gave  1386  m.  Abel 
found  1G72  m.  uuder  Hiightly  difTvrout  couditions. 

VH.  Dynamitb. 

Veloeitiea  of  2333  m.  and  2753  m.  wero  observed  in  Britannia 
metal  tabes  3  mm.  internal  diameter,  while  in  tubers  of  the  same 
metal  or  lead  0  mm.  diameter  the  average  velocity  was  2t>68  m. 

Abel  found  5928  m.  to  G5tiG  m.  for  a  train  of  dynamite  cartridgos, 
30  mm.  in  diameter,  placed  end  to  end  and  Sred  in  the  open  air. 
The»e  muuli  higher  velocities  are  no  doubt  duo  to  the  mnch 
greater  diameter  of  the  explosive  cylinders. 


VIIT.  Panclastitk. 

Owing  to  Iho  extreme  volatile  nature  of  this  mixtui-e.  hnbbles  of 
gas  formed  in  the  interior  uf  the  tube,  tind  caused  irregularity  in 
the  results.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  liquid  nitric  peroxide  and 
carbon  disolphide,  contained  in  a  leaden  tube  3  mm.  internal 
diameter,  gave  4085  m.  velocity  ;  aiiothtr  similar  experiment  gave 
5470  m.  in  tbo  fii-st  half  of  the  tnbe,  and  SfJftH  m.  for  the  total 
length.  On  the  whole,  these  Qgores  are  similar  to  those  found  for 
gnu-cotton. 

To  sum  Qp,  prinoipally  from  the  experiments  made  with  gun- 
cotton — 

The  velocity  increases  with  the  density  of  charge.  It  increoAos 
with  the  diameter,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  very  narrow 
tubes  experimented  with. 

It  appears  to  increase  with  the  resistance  of  the  envelope  (the 
latter  tjeiiig  pulverised  by  the  explosion). 

Finally,  comparative  meaaureraente  made  with  a  tube  of  200  mm. 
very  mneh  curved,  and  a  similar  bat  straight  tube,  gave  practically 
the  same  velocity. 

These  expcrimenta  should  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  practical 
conditions  comparable  to  those  nnder  which  they  were  made, 
althoagh  the  indications  of  the  correlation  between  the  velocity 
and  the  density  of  charge  or  the  resistance  of  the  envelopes 
appear  conformable  to  theory. 

To  further  develop  this  study,  experiments  wore  made  with  a 
homogcnooas  and  very  mobile  liquid  explosive,  methyl  nitrate 
(p.  420),  contained  in  tubes  of  caoutchouc,  glass  of  different  thick- 
nesses, Britannia  metal,  and  steel. 

The  details  of  these  experimentA  are  to  be  found  in  a  com- 
municatiou  on  the  "  Explosive  Wave,"  by  M.  Bcrthelot,  *'  Annales 
de  Chimio  etdo  Physique,"  6*  serie,  torn,  xxiii.  pp.  485-503  (1891). 

1.  Canvag-covered  caoutchouc  tubes.— 'The   tube  had  an   internal 
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diameter  of  5  mm.,  the  external  diameter  being    15*  mia.   Mulj 
the  length  39-8  m.     The  velocity  was  found  to  bo   1616  m.  |ier 
tecond.     Tho  tube  after  the  explosion  was  rent  in  lonfj:   plates  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  , 

2.  Glan  tubes. — NomerouB  experiments  were  made,  bat  tho] 
reeulta  were  not  very  concordant.  The  following  are  extremtj 
nnmbers : — 


In^m^  dlitn. 
3  tnni. 
8   „ 
3    .. 


'llilcknnM. 

4*5  mm. 
£•«  ,. 
10    .. 


V'Iuclt7  prr  wcond. 

2101   « 
1890  „ 


The  thionest  glftso  tnbe  renisted  longer  than  tlie  Ranvaa-cort 
coontchono,  bnt  the  glHss  tubeit  were  puWeriscd  in  every  caaahj^ 
the  explostuu. 

3.  JirxiaHma  vtelal  tubes. — Experiments  mnde  with  tiibca  3  mm. 
internal  and  6  mm.  external  diameter,  and  abont  50  m.  long,  aJJ  in 
one  piece,  showed  an  average  velocity  of  1217  m.  This  metal 
offora  lefts  resistance  and  breaks  rooro  quickly  than  the  thinnest 
glass  and  canvas-cnvered  oaontchoac. 

4.  Steel  tuhrs. — Specially  drawn  ateel  tubes,  in  uoiform  lezkgtbs  i 
of   &  m.,  wei-e  obtained  which  bad  been  very  carefally  annealed 
by  heating  in  a  olosed  vessel  for  4^2  boars,  in  order  to  pnjvent  all 
orystaUine  structure.     The  internal  diameter  was  3  mm.  and  the 
external  lo  mm. 

Kxpirimcnls  were  made  in  tabes  about  20  m.  long,  formed  of 
four  lengths  carefully  joined  together  in  a  special  manner. 

Average  velooities  of  21.55  m.  and  20ft4  m.  were  observed.  All 
the  steel  tubes  operated  with,  opened  during  the  explosion,  and 
were  split  into  long  plates  as  in  the  caoutchouc  tul)es. 

The  fracture  of  snrh  thick  utefl  tuhpji  shnws  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  being  able  (u  detonate  a  liquid  explosive  in  a  metaUie 
tube  ID  ita  own  voluuie  without  breaking  it,  whatever  be  tb« 
thickneflK  of  the  tuhe.  This  iti  explnined  by  the  fact  cstablisbrd 
by  the  theory  of  elasticity,  that  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  tube 
does  not  increase  indefinitely  with  its  thickness.  The  resistance 
tends  towards  a  certain  limit  beyond  wliich  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
tear  whatever  be  tho  thickness.  Now  oiploeivo  liquids,  like 
methyl  nitrate,  offer  thiw  remarkable  property — tluit  tlie  volum0 
d^Jined  by  their  iteHsily  it  less  than  the  roiunw  limit  below  whinh  the 
gases  or  liquids  produced  by  the  explosion  are  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  by  the  prcssui'e  developed  in  the  limits  of  the  experiments. 

It  is  known  tliat  ga^es  cannot  be  iudefiuitcly  reduced  in  volnme 
by  oompivsaion,  their  compressibility  diminishing  beyond  certain 
limits.     ThiH  ih  still  more  the  case  with  solids  and  liquids,  the 
volumes  of    which   cannot    be    materially   altered    by    presauru. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  gases  prodaced  by  the  czploaioaj 
of  methyl  nitrate — carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  gaseous  I 
water — at  about  StKX)^  the  temperature  developed  by  the  ezploeion,  1 
tend  towards  a  density  near  unity;  then  the  poasible  volume  of 
the  gas  will  be  about  one-tiftb  greater  than  that  of  tho  methyl; 
nitrate  (density  M82).    Consequently  the  vessel  will  necessarily 
be  ruptnrod  before  the  whole  of  the  matter  has  detonated,  andJ 
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tliia  will  take  place  &t  a  moment  whiuh  will  vary  with  its  own 
instantanoons  roslotaiice.  Thin  re«iKtaiic«  isqtiitc  differuiit  from  the 
static  resistance  of  tbe  vessel,  which  can  be  measured  by  hydrualio 
pressure. 

Let  Qs  examine  what  actually  happens  wh(.-n  an  cxplosivo 
detonates  in  a  tnbe,  the  det-onation  being  provoked  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  violent  shock  of  the  mercury  fulminate,  which 
immediately  raises  to  the  extreme  limit  the  initial  prt-Ksure,  the 
heat  which  it  discDgagcs,  and  the  chemical  reactions  developed  from 
layer  to  lavcr  whinh  arine  from  it. 

No  r^ular  state  of  affairs  corresponding  to  the  exploHion  of  the 
matter  in  its  own  volume  can  be  established,  since  the  tube  is 
neoeesarily  broken.  However,  if  it  bo  homogeneouR,  so  that  tho 
preasares  and  reactions  can  bo  propuf^ted  in  a  uniform  ninnnur, 
then  the  tube  will  be  regularly  and  progressively  ruptured  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pressure  propaj^atcd  attains  a  certain  limit,  and 
thus  a  special  r^tjime  ut  detonation  may  be  establi.shed  which  will 
depend  on  tho  conditions  realised  in  the  system.  A  velocity 
of  pro|>agation  fair)}'  unifonn  for  each  given  system  will  then  be 
observed,  but  very  variable  between  different  KystcmK  oven  when 
the  same  exploHive  has  been  uhlh),  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
with  methyl  nitrate  and  the  tubes  of  different  material. 

This  rStjinie  of  detonation  depends  on  the  structure  of  the 
explosive  lut  well  an  on  the  nature  of  the  envelope.  Tbos  nitro- 
glycerin jyivea  a  lower  velocity  than  dj-naraite,  it  boiii|f  a  viscid 
liquid  which  transmits  the  shook  which  determines  detonation 
more  irregularly  than  the  silica  uniformly  impregnated  with  it. 
Dynamite  made  with  mica  gives  still  higher  velocities,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  mica,  this  body 
being  more  rigid  than  the  nmorphous  silii^.  This  >'iew  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  nhservations  made  M-ith  nitromanuitc,  a  solid 
crystatliue  body,  which  appears  more  apt  to  tmnsmit  the  detona- 
tion than  liquid  methyl  citrate,  having  given  a  velocity  of  7700  m. ; 
picric  acid,  another  crystalline  body,  bas  given  6500  m.  This 
contrast  between  Uqaid  methyl  nitrate  and  cr^'statlised  niti-o 
compounds  is  thus  in  acL-ordwith  what  ha,s  been  observed  between 
nitroglycerin  and  dynamite. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  pulverulent  aysiems  in  which, 
complete  continuity  bos  almost  been  attained  by  compression, 
eiperiment  has  proved  that  tIiei*o  is  a  limit  of  compression  boyond 
which  the  mass  cannot  bo  exploded  by  a  fulminutc  detonator. 
This  hafi  been  observed  with  certain  powdere  fmined  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  tarry  materials. 
A  few  fartlier  observations  with  gnn-cotlon  may  be  given  as 
owing  the  influence  of  the  envelope. 

Compressed  gau-cottoa,  density  of  chai^   1   in**   1'27,  gave 

relocitiett   of    5400  m.   in    leaden    tabes    of    3*15   mm.    internal 

diameter;    while  with  density  of  charge  0  73,  in  a  leaden  tube 

I       3'77  mm.  internal  diameter,  the  velocity  ob8erve<I  wne  3800  m., 

I        the  inequality  being  evidently  duo  to  the  less  continuity  of  the 

material.     The   feeble   resistance  of   the  envelope   may  be   com- 

^^toensated  by  the  mass  of  tho  explosive,  which  prevents,  especially 
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in  tha  centre,  the  instantaneous  escape  of  the  gases.  Th!s  ii 
shown  by  Abel's  experiments,  already  referred  to,  when  ha 
obeerrpd  velopiticB  of  .V.ifK)  m.  to  6000  m. 

The  facta  set  forth  in  this  paper  show  that  the  exploaiTe  ware 
only  exists  with  its  simple  characteristics  and  definite  law8,  in  the 
detonation  of  gases.  These  laws  and  characterihtics  only  partially 
hold  in  the  detonation  of  liquids  and  solids  while  remaining 
snbject  to  the  same  general  notions  of  phyBico-chemical  dyoamica. 

On  the  different  modea  of  esepUmvc  decomposition  of  pterie  acid  and 
nitro  eompowidg} 

ConBidcrablo  diversity  of  opinion   has   existed   ae    to   whether 

{ticric  acid  can  be  exploded  by  simple  heating.  It  is  indeed  mach 
ess  explosive  than  nitrie  Gtbem  like  nitroglycerin  and  gnn>cotton, 
for  if  a  fairly  lar^e  mnss  be  heated  gradually  in  a  capsnle  or  flask 
it  melts  and  emit^a  vapours  which  catch  fire  and  burn  with  a 
faligiuous  flame,  but  without  giving  rise  to  any  explosion.  A 
vory  small  qnantity  carefnlly  heated  in  a  glawi  tabe  may  even  be 
vulutiliut-'d  withont  d  ecu  m  posit  ion. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  beltovo  that  picric  acid  is  incapable  of 
exploding  by  itiniplc  heating.  Now  this  body,  when  snbmittod 
to  a  high  tt>mperatun>,  dec^orapnscH  with  disengagement  of  heat, 
oxidising  itac-1f  at  thu  expitrnjic  uf  the  nitrons  vapours  it  contains. 
The  nnthor  haa  cxporimeiiljilly  proved  that  when  a  reaction 
libtrattm  heat  its  rapidity  innreases,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
condensation  of  the  matter  for  the  same  temperature,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  temperature  for  the  same  oondensatiua 
The  latter  increase  takes  place  very  rapidly,  according  to  a  law 
expressed  by  an  exponential  function  of  the  temperatnre.  This 
tends  to  render  the  i*e&ction  explusive. 

When  a  closed  vessel  is  used  the  heat  disengaged  by  the 
reaction  helps  further  to  elevate  the  temperature,  and  consequently 
to  accelerate  the  phenomena. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles  picric  acid  may  bo  caused  to 
detonate  violently  in  an  open  vessel  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
when  it  is  suddenly  heated  in  a  vessel  which  has  been  previonsly 
raised  to  a  high  temperature,  and  the  maMH  of  which  is  such  that 
the  intifiduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  picric  acid  does  not 
appreciably  modify  the  general  temperature. 

The  experiment  may  he  made  in  the  following  way : — A  glass 
tabe  is  taken,  closed  at  one  end,  and  about  25  mm.  or  30  mm.  in 
diameter,  placed  vertically  over  the  flame  of  a  gas  burner,  and 
heated  to  visible  redness,  withont,  however,  melting  the  tnbe. 
Two  or  three  crystals  of  pioiic  acid,  not  exceeding  a  few  milligrams 
in  weight,  are  projected  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  when  they 
immediately  explode  violently,  before  having  had  time  to  be 
reduced  to  vapour,  a  very  bright  whit«  light  and  charactoristio 
noise  being  also  produced. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and 
only  a  few  flakes  of  carbon  remained. 

'  "  AimaV-B  Se  Chitnic  ct  de  Physique,"  S"  «?rie,  lom,  xt.  pp.  Sl-SS. 
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If  a  lai^r  qnantitj,  not  more,  however,  than  a  few  centigrams, 
"be  used,  the  bottom  of  the  tube  may  be  safficieutly  cooled  to  pre- 
vent immediate  detonation,  but  the  picric  acid  will  be  vaporised 
and  a  less  violent  explosion,  accompanied  with  flame,  will  soon 
take  place. 

With  a  decigram  of  the  acid  the  action  is  slower,  but  the  snb- 
Btance  soon  fuses  and  deflagrates  with  vivacitj.  Finally,  if  the 
quantity  be  still  farther  inoreased,  the  acid  decomposes  without 
deflagration. 

Similar  experiments  were  also  made  on  other  nitro  compounds, 

and  it  was  found  that  nitrobenzene,  dinitrobenzene,  mono-,  di-,  and 

trinitronaphthalene  all   detonated   under  the  conditions   of    the 

experiments,  while  giving  rise  to  different  modes  of  decomposition 

■  when  the  quantities  were  increased. 

These  varied  modes  of  decomposition  ^  depend  on  the  initial 
temperature  of  decomposition. 

If  the  surroundings  be  of  sofBcient  mass  to  absorb  the  heat 
produced  there  will  be  neither  deflagration  nor  detonation.  If, 
however,  a  large  mass  of  a  nitro  compound  like  picric  acid  while 
burning  heats  the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  it  snfficiently  to 
start  deflagration,  this  will  still  further  heat  the  containing  vessel, 
and  the  phenomenon  may  develop  into  detonation. 

It  would  suffice,  if  this  happened  at  an  isolated  point,  through  a 
fire  or  any  local  superheating,  to  start  the  explosive  wave,  which 
wonld  be  propagat'Cd  through  the  entire  mass,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  a  general  explosion. 

'  Compare  iho  different  modoa  of  dLflompoBitioD  of  ammonium  uitratc,  i>.  !i. 
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